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PEEFACB. 


Is  presenling  the  public  with  the  ^rst  portion  of  a  work  on  the  ManufaotureB 
of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  deem  an  apology  necessary  for  the  design. 

The  short  period  of  our  national  history,  has  furnished  an  nnesampled  pro- 
gress in  productire  industry,  and  in  the  creation  and  development  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  and  increasing  material  prosperity.  The  annual  product  of 
Manufactures,  accoriJing  to  tlielaat  published  returns  in  1850,  had  reached  an  ag- 
gregate valne  of  more  than  ten  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the 
capital  employed  in  them,  exceeded  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
To  attain  this  result  from  a  state  of  great  feebleness  in  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  while  the  other  branches,  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
which  constitute  the  tripedal  support  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  have  been  com- 
mensurately  increased,  is  a  subject  of  national  gratulation.  The  record  of  such  a 
progress  might  be  expected  to  show  remarkable  illustrations  of  national  charac- 
ter and  appetencies,  of  the  influence  of  social  and  political  institutions,  of  public 
economy  and  of  individual  genius  and  enterprise.  The  operative  industry  of 
the  country,  has  exercised  no  little  influence  in  shaping  the  public  and  social 
organization  of  the  country  and  the  legislative  policy  of  the  general  and  local 
Governments,  and  has  in  turn  been  modiSed  by  each  and  all  of  these.  Its  his- 
tory furnishes  lessons  of  instruction  bearing  upon  nearly  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day  interesting  alike  to  the  legislator,  the  political  economist,  the  mer- 
chant the  manufacturer,  and  the  philanthropist.  Its  importance  therefore 
seemed  to  justify  -in  attempt  to  trace  the  Buocessivo  steps  by  which  our  present 
pfsition  has  been  attained,  and  the  principal  causes  which  have  retarded  or 
promoted  that  progress  This  attempt  has,  however,  in  the  present  instance, 
bten  confined  chiefly  to  a  record  of  the  facts,  which  have  marked  the  growth 
of  I  r  Minufartures  and  their  more  important  and  ascertained  relations  to 
canies  leavi  ig  the  discussion  of  abstract  pnnciples  and  questions  in  legisla- 
tion, in  moral,  political,  social,  legal,  physical,  or  mechanical  science,  which  may 
connect  themselves  therewith,  to  abler  hands.    The  more  humble  design  of 
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collecting  a  body  of  facts  upon  the  subject,  bos  appeared  to  me  the  less  presamp- 
tuous  inaBmiic&  as  the  ground  bad  not  beett  previously  occupied  to  any  great 
estent.  We  have  tlie  valnable  statistical  worlts  of  Fitliins,  Seybert,  and  some 
others,  on  the  early  commerce  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few 
specialities  upon  particular  branches  of  the  practical  arts,  as  those  of  Thomas, 
on  Printing,  and  of  White  {Memoirs  of  Slater  on  the  Origin  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture.  The  Federal  Government  since  1810,  has  decennially  collected 
the  statistics  of  Manufactures,  though  very  imperfectly ;  and  several  of  the  local 
Legislatures  publish,  at  stated  intervals,  returns  of  the  industry  of  their  States, 
Tvhile  much  useful  information  is  now  constantly  furnished  by  the  periodical 
press,  through  the  n      f    i      al  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures,  of 

scientific  and  nhnla  tnoc  publications  devoted  wholly  or  in 

part  to  the  d  u  n  of  nd  t  1  t  p  cs ;  but  no  work  has  yet  appeared  in 
which  the  pr  en      aefun  tional  Manufactures,  has  been  consecu- 

tively presented  m    c     nt  w     Believing  that  it  would  prove  serviceable 

to  a  large  number  of  intelligent  manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country,  I  have  spent  much 
time,  and  unremitted,  and  nearly  unaided  labor,  in  collecting  and  arrajiging, 
with  a  simple  aim  at  usefulness,  the  materials  for  snch  a  history.  The  hope  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  many  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  work,  by  furnishing  corrections,  sug-gestions,  and  con- 
tributions of  facts,  has  induced  an  assent  to  the  request  of  the  publishers, 
to  issue  a  portion  of  it  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  whole  work. 

Tn  the  volume  which  is  here  offered,  I  have  traced  more  circumstantially 
than  was  at  first  intended,  the  origin  and  early  condition  of  several  branches  of 
Manufactures  which  have  sinco  become  important,  or  seem  likely,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  staple  industries  of  the  country.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  history  of  each  as  an  art,  from  its  first  introduction,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  each  of  the  colonies,  through  the  transitional 
period  of  our  history,  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  when  we  may 
be  said  to  have  first  had  a  national  existence.  The  space  thus  occupied  may, 
to  some,  appear  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
our  domestic  manufactures  were  yet  quite  in  their  infancy.  It  was  indeed,  in 
all  but  its  latent  physical  and  mora!  resources,  a  day  of  small  things  with  thia 
nation.  Though  emancipated  from  foreign  political  domination,  the  people 
Becmed  yet  chained  in  complete  dependence  upon  the  workshops  of  Europe, 
— from  which,  notwithstanding  our  marvelous  progress,  they  are  not  en- 
tirely liberated.  But  the  foundations  of  a  broad  and  varied  industry  had  been 
already  laid  in  the  patient  toil,  indomitable  energy,  and  prudent  foresight  of  an 
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ancestry,  gathered  from  the  skillful  ranks  of  all  nations.  Par  back  in  the  colo- 
nial period  where  the  germs  of  American  liberty  and  independence  were  im- 
planted, were  sown  also  the  seeds  of  those  frugal  and  industrious  habits,  that 
facility  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  and  in  moetiog  the  peculiar  contingencies  of 
their  lot,  that  still  characterize  the  majority  of  American  people.  The  early  colo- 
nists planted  moat  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  roots  ofa  vigorous  ciyilization  on 
our  soil,  while  their  children  carried  shoots  from  the  same  hardy  stem,  into  the 
fast-receding  wilderness.  The  revolutionary  fathers,  asserting  the  right  to  labor 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil  as  free-born  men,  defended  the  tree  of  liberty 
th      ghfh      tm      dt      ptf  The  prohibition  of  their  manufactures, 

It  p      th      t    d        d  t      t        f  their  industry,  were  serious  counts 

th     b  11     f      d     m  t  th  ther  country.     The  blow  they  struck 

f         [Ihtw  tdf  f      mere  theory  or  abstract  principlc- 

B  t     h  1    th  rap  t         f  the  rights  of  the  subject  taught 

h  1  fplllfdmth  mple  of  their  earnest  and  laboring 

I  1      ta  ght  th  t-^ 


They  bequeathed  us  an  enfranchised  industry  and  respect  for  property,  with- 
out which  the  useful  arts  can  never  flourish.  And  now  the  nation  has  been 
long  sitting  in  grateful  complacency  beneath  the  vine  and  fig-tree  of  this  early 
planting  and  defease,  and  historians  and  antiquarians,  with  affectionate  zeal,  are 
sifting  the  dust  of  the  remote  past,  and  are  questioning  every  traditional  source 
for  anything  pertaining  to  the  persona!  history,  thoughts  and  deeds  of  those 
who,  in  anyway,  contributed  to  build  up  the  fair  fabric  of  our  national  eivihzation 
and  liberties.  It  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  subject,  to  in- 
quire as  fo  what  were  their  everyday  pursuits,  how  they  lived  and  supported 
their  families,  and  shaped  the  character  or  directed  the  chaonels  of  American 
labor,  as  well  as  to  know  their  lineage  and  connections,  for  whom  thev  voted,  and 
how  they  fought.  Unfortunately,  history  has  been  too  httle  cognizant  of  any- 
thing but  the  public  acts  or  words  of  the  world's  benefactors  ;  while  often  the 
more  instructive  examples  of  their  struggles  and  triumphs,  the  heroism  of  their 
daily  life,  is  consigned  to  a  narrower  influence.  It  has  been  jnstly  said,  that 
"the  world  might  well  afford  to  lose  all  record  of  a  hnndred  ancient  battles  or 
sieges,  if  it  could  thereby  gain  the  knowledge  of  one  losl  art;  and  even  the 
pyramids  bequeathed  to  us  by  ancient  Egypt  in  her  glory,  would  be  well  es- 
rhanged  for  a  few  of  her  humble  workshops  and  maaufiictories  as  they  stood 
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in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Of  the  true  history  of  mankind,  only  a  few  chap, 
ters  have  yet  been  written ;  and  now,  when  the  deficienoiea  of  that  we  have  are 
beginning  to  be  realized,  we  find  the  materials  for  supplying  them  hare  in  g-ood 
part  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  been  trampled  recklessly  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  the  war-horse,"  Our  histories,  though  in  all  other  respects  full  and 
complete,  contain  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  the  daily  life  and 
employments  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  cultivation,  their  arts  and  systems 
of  economy. 

In  endeavoring  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  facts  ia  relation  to  our  early  in- 
dustry, recourse  has  been  had,  as  much  as  possible,  to  original  or  cotempo- 
raneoua  records,  and  snch  later  ones  as  appeared  deserving  of  confidence.  All 
the  general  histories  of  the  country  and  those  of  particular  States,  bs  well  as 
many  town  histories,  State  pape  Inm  s  of  law  m  nut  s  f  a  mblies  and 
councils,  early  periodicals,  the  publ  t  ns  of  th  a  s  h  t  al  societies, 
and  many  English  works,  have  b  n  d  1  n  1  f  d  and  II  t  d  It  would 
be  tedious  to  particula  all  the  u  a  of  mf  m  t  on  f  m  wh  h  we  have 
drawn;  suffice  it  to  say  that  no  a  ble  fi  Idwh    1    p    m     d  anything  has 

been  left  nngleaned.  C  d  t  h  b  n  generally  given,  altliongh  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  ass  n  auth  ty  f  every  separate  statement  where  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  facts  is  given. 

With  a  view  to  convenience  the  matter  in  this  volume  has  been  topically  ar- 
ranged ;  thus  grouping  f  gether  such  facts  as  could  be  gathered  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  each  art  in  the  several  original  Statea.  The  local  details 
which  might  otherwise  seem  inadmi  =iblc,  thus  fait  into  their  proper  relations, 
and  it  is  hoped  may  prove  mtere'slmg  at  least  to  many  who  are  still  pursuing 
in  their  original  seats,  the  "arae  forms  of  industry  that  were  introduced  several 
generations  back.  This  method  uhle  it  may  have  practical  advantages  by 
presenting  a  topic  in  its  completeness  has  involved,  1  am  aware,  some  repeti- 
tion in  regard  to  governmental  pol  cy  and  other  estraneons  circumstances.  In 
regard  to  dates,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  and  give,  in  place  of 
vague  general  statements  m  ich  care  his  been  nsed,  and  it  ia  hoped  they  may 
generally  be  found  correct  But  at  this  distance  of  time,  aed  with  so  many 
sources  of  error,  it  is  imposs  ble  to  vouch  for  entire  accuracy  in  all  cases. 
Notices  of  particular  enterprises  w  II  m  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  Iron,  be 
found  to  extend  beyond  the  date  [1790)  which  was  intended  as  the  limit  of  this 
volume.  I  have  not  pursued  a  strict  method  in  that  respect,  when  an  in- 
creased activity  in  any  branch  generally,  or  in  particular  regions,  warranted  re- 
ferences which  could  not  be  made  hereafter. 

It  was  intended,  had  space  allowed,  to  have  noticed  several  branches  o' 
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colonial  industry,  wLicli  were  relatively  more  important  than  some  tliat  have 
been  noticed.  Of  this  class,  were  manafiictnrea  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes,  Tar, 
Pitch,  Turpentine,  and  other  naval  stores,  Distilling,  and  some  others,  which 
were  profitable  occupations,  while  Vine-growing,  and  a  few  more,  were  quite 
otherwise.  The  former,  however,  are  less  strictly  manafactures  than  most  of 
those  treated  of,  and  have  now— from  the  disappearance  of  much  of  our  forest — 
ceased  to  be  of  national  importance,  while  wine-making,  if  still  an  inaousider- 
able  branch,  will,  t  is  fid  tly  believed,  one  day  become  highly  important. 
With  these  esjl  aat  n  h  lume  is  oflered  to  the  candid  consideration 
of  the  public,  in  th  h  pe  th  whatever  its  imperfections,  it  will  bo  found  to 
contain  a  larger  c  11  t  n  f  f  t  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  obtained  pertaining 
to  the  early  manuf    t  f   h      ountry.    The  author  claims  only  the  merit 

of  pains-taking  diligence,  and  a  consolBatious  desire  to  render  it  useftii  and 
reliable  by  presenting  a  true  and  imparlial  statement  of  those  facts.  For  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  probably  require  iinother  volume 
larger  than  the  present,  the  sources  of  information  are  not  only  more  ample 
and  multifarious,  but  also  more  strictly  authentic  and  reliable.  The  matter 
being  more  fresh  and  recent,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  ranch  larger  degree  of 
interest  to  most  readtrs,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  events  to  be  recorded 
have  transpired  within  the  recollection  of  living  men.  Much  valuable  material 
bas  been  collected,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, to  commuuioato  interesting  facts  in  their  possession,  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  for  a  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  our  recent  marvelous  progress. 
The  summary  which  it  is  designed  to  furnish,  of  the  Census  statistics  of  raanu- 
factnrea  in  each  decennium  since  they  first  began  to  be  collected,  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  The  occasions  and  dates  of  the 
introduction  of  new  branches  of  manufacture,  the  establishment  of  new  centres  of 
industry,  throughout  our  rapidly  expanding  territory,  the  evidences  of  the  muuy. 
Bided,  fertile,  inventive  talent  of  the  American's  roind,  furnished  by  the  mora 
important,  labor-saving  maohiaea,  and  processes  it  has  originated,  and  numcr- 
ouB  other  topics,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  render  the  book  not  unworthy  the 
iLCceptuice  of  intelligent  Business  Men, 

J.  L.  B. 
PmuDSUHUk,  1861. 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


lAPTEE   I. 


A    REVIEW    OP   THE    STATE    AND    CONDITION    OP    MANUrACTUKES    IN   THE 
FIEBT  TEN  YEARS  SUOJEBMNG  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  elapsed  between  the  peace  of  Paris, 
which  established  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  upon  this  continent, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  government  of  the  Ifcited  States, 
American  industry  received  its  first  considerable  impulse  in  the  direction 
of  Manufactures.  The  various  non-intercourse  measures  and  the  war 
with  the  parent  state  promoted  a  steady  growth  of  the  domestic  manu- 
factures, which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  discourage, 
particularly  those  of  the  household  kind.  Although  by  no  means  eman- 
cipated from  dependence  upon  the  workshops  of  Europe,  a  broad  and 
permanent  foundation  for  their  future  growth  had  been  laid  in  the  indus- 
trious, prudent  and  enterprising  character  of  the  early  population  of  the 
country.  Gathered  from  the  productire  ranks  of  the  most  active  and 
ingenious  nations  of  Europe,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element,  their  colonial  training  was  well  fltted  to  develope  habits  of  patient 
toil,  self-reliance,  ready  invention,  and  fertility  in  the  use  of  resources. 
These  qualities,  so  necessary  to  success  in  all  the  practical  arts,  were 
conspicuous  ia  the  American  character.  A  varied  and  dexterous  me- 
chanical industry  was  all  but  universal.  Upon  this  basis  had  been  long 
growing  up  a  comprehensive  scene  of  domestic  household  manufacture 
from  native  materials  of  great  aggregate  value,  which  had  materially 
lessened  the  annual  balance  against  the  Colonies,  and  had  promoted  the 
comfort  of  ail  classes.     Notwithstanding  parliamentary  restraints,  a  long 
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which  have  made  that  Art  the  most  potent  agent  of  civihzation,  are  of 
more  recent  origin.  The  M^ioer'a  Compass  had  been  invented,  but 
the  Quadrant  was  undiscoTered ;  and  Chronometers,  if  used,  were  most  im- 
perfect ;  while  the  Thermometer,  Barometer,  and  Telescope  had  not  re- 
vealed their  uses  ;  Shipbuilding  was  but  a  rude  art,  and  the  geography  of 
the  sea  was  altogether  unwritten.  Those  great  agencies  of  mechanical 
industry  which  have  augmented  a  thousand-foid  the  productive  power 
of  man,  and  proportionally  increased  his  comfort,  as  the  use  of  fossil  coal 
and  the  blast  furnace  ia  the  smelting  of  Iron,  of  gunpowder  and  steam 
in  Mining,  of  the  flying  shuttle,  spinning-frame,  power-loom,  and  carding- 
machines,  and  improvements  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  stamping,  and 
others  in  the  Textile  manufactures,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  in 
Chemistry,  all  belong  to  a  subsequent  period.  Cotton,  which  now  em- 
ploys millions  of  people  and  millions  of  capital  in  its  growth  and  manu- 
facture, was  not  long  before  only  regarded  as  a  worthless  weed  or  a  curious 
exotic.  The  fire-engine,  safety-lamp,  life-boat  and  life-preservers,  gas- 
%ht,  vaceination,  the  tourniquet  and  chloroform,  and  many  other  appli- 
ances for  the  conservation  of  Jife  and  property,  were  unknown  in  that 
era.  In  short,  whatever  proficiency  may  hare  been  attained  in  the  Arts 
of  civilization  in  the  early  ages,  we  may  say  truly  that  their  present 
development  from  a  state  of  almost  barbaric  rudeness  has  been  contem- 
poraneous with  American  History 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  condition  of  the  principal  countries  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  especiaUy  with  reference  to  the 
Great  LTit-  ^'^^^  <*f  ^^^  Arts.  When  the  '  London  Company"  made  its 
tmiaim.  flfgj;  settlement  in  "Virginia,  the  vigorous  but  haughty  sway  of 
the  Tadors,  wliich  had  been  exercised  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
had  come  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  the  First  of 
England  had  been  four  years  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  rule  of  the  former  line,  commenung  with  Henry  Seventh,  who 
united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lincasttr,  was  an  eventful  period. 
It  had  witnessed  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  emancipation 
of  labor  and  tlie  common  people ;  the  subversion  of  the  power  of  the 
barons  and  the  encroachments  of  royal  prerogative  ;  the  use  of  the  mari. 
ner's  compass  and  the  growth  of  navigation ;  the  discovery  of  Amerio 
and  the  opening  of  new  scenes  of  enterprise  and  civilization ;  the  genera 
use  of  the  printing-press  and  the  steady  revival  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence ;  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  and  the  establishment  of  the  rights 
of  free  thought  It  saw  the  chaotic  elements  of  European  nationalities 
settle  down  into  pretty  mneh  their  present  form,  and  closed  with  the 
consolidation,  under  the  new  dynasty,  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
into  one  kingdom,  nearly  double  in  extent  that  which  Elizabeth  had  left 
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The  weakuess  and  incapacity  of  James,  and  tlie  arbitrary  I'liara^ter  of 
his  successors,  plunged  the  nation  into  civil  wars,  and  at  length  expelled 
the  offending  race ;  bat  it  taught  the  people  their  power,  and  secured 
the  fouudation  of  free  institutions  and  of  the  subsequent  growth  of 
Eaglish  greatness  and  power. 

In  France,  the  long  lino  of  the  House  of  Valois,  which  had  held  regal 
authority  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  in  1589  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  the  Bourbon  prince,  p^„„  ,„ 
Henry  of  Navarre,  surnamed  "  the  Great,"  was  now  upon  the  ^*''^- 
throne  as  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  good 
St.  LoLis,  and  inherited  many  of  his  virtues ;  emulating  him  especially  in 
acts  of  justice  and  toleration.  Having  in  1598,  Ijj  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
put  an  end  to  the  religions  wars  which  for  many  ytars  had  distra<;ted  France, 
aided  by  his  minister,  the  able  Sully,  he  took  effeetivo  measures  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  sul)jects  and  to  repair  the  desolations  caused  by  nearly 
half  a  century  of  civil  and  religious  strife.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  snspcnded  by  his 
untimely  assassination  in  1610.  During  the  minority  and  reign  of  his 
son,  Louis  XIII.,  the  celebrated  Richelieu  established  despotic  power, 
renewed  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Huguenots,  and  subsequently, 
with  diplomatic  facility,  became  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of 
Germany  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  commenced  in  1G18,  which  involved 
nearly  all  Europe  in  the  miseries  of  that  final  conflict  of  the  Reformation. 
During  his  iron  rule,  however,  Richelieu  encouraged  literature  and  the 
arts,  founded  the  French  Academy  and  "  Garden  of  Plants,"  built  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Palais  Royal.  To  him,  but  especially  to  the  Duke  de 
Sully,  and  to  Count  Colbert,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  France 
owes  the  establishment  or  first  encouragement  of  many  of  her  most  valua- 
ble public  improvements  and  manufactures.  In  the  time  of  Henry,  the 
celebrated  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  received  their  flrbt  impulse.  He 
rewarded  with  patents  of  nobility  those  who  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
the  manufacture.  Colbert  placed  under  royal  patronage  the  famous 
Gobelin  tapestry  manufactures,  to  which  he  also  annexed  a  celebrated 
manufactory  of  Flemish  carpet*.,  originated  in  1607  by  Sully,  under  letters 
patent  from  the  king.  A  vast  manufactory  of  Sevres  china  was  estab- 
lished in  that  town  by  Colbert,  nhich  became  the  pride  of  the  splendid 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  manufacture  of  Glass,  little  produced  before 
in  France,  was  brought  by  him  from  Venice,  and  put  on  a  permanent 
footing ;  Tin,  till  then  unknown  there,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cloth  and  the  stocking-machine,  was  introduced  from  England; 
and  Wall-paper,  in  which  France  has  so  much  excelled,  was  invented 
about  the  same  time.     Those  splendid  public  works,  the  Louvre,  the 
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Invalides,  and  Palace  of  Versailles,  were  built,  and  the  Canal  of  Langue- 
doi:  commenced  under  the  same  munificent  patronage.  But  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis,  in  1685,  drove  from  his  kingdom 
nearly  half  a  million  of  his  best  subjects,  who  carried  to  England,  Amer- 
ica, and  other  parts,  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he  had  fostered, 
and  gave  a  serious  check  to  the  industry  of  France,  from  which  to  this 
day  she  has  not  fully  recovered.  The  knowledge  of  working  tin  and 
steel  ia  said  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  Prance  with  the  IIuguenotE, 

By  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  An^tiia— the  grandson  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella — m  1d56,  his  Spanish  pos^'^sions  in  Europe  and 
America  fell  to  his  son,  Phihp  the  Second,  who  ■ilso,  in  158J,  inherited 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  with  all  ita  Colonies  m  Ainenca  and  the  East, 
rendering  him  the  most  powerful  of  European  kings  The  Netherlands 
constituted  one  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  dominions.  Its  arts. 
Manufactures,  and  commerce  weie  equilly  flonnshing  Antwerp  waa 
the  most  important  mart  of  Europe,  and  Holland  the  market-garden  of 
England.  But  the  zealous  bigotry  of  Philip,  hke  thit  of  Lonis  XIT., 
drove  vast  numbers  of  his  Protestant  subietts,  with  their  arts  and  en- 
terpiise,  to  England,  estabhahing  their  Manulactuies  and  horticulture 
there.  Under  the  s.arae  impulse,  he  planned  the  disastrous  attempt  to 
invade  England.  Dunng  his  reign,  which  continued  but  fifteen  years, 
and  that  of  Philip  the  Third,  who  succeeded  him  in  1598,  not  only  Hol- 
land was  lost  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  a  iciolt  m  Poitugal  placed  the 
family  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  The  expulsion' 
of  the  Christian  Moors  from  Spam,  to  the  number  of  si\  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  most  industiions  suhjeas,,  and  the  genual  corruption  and 
neglect  of  industry  induced  bj  the  golden  v.  calth  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, now  rapidly  haatened  the  dechne  of  Spam  hom  her  former  grandeur 
and  prosperity. 

The  Austrian  dominions  of  Charies  were  at  this  time  luled  by  llie 
eccentric  Rudolph  II ,  who  was  succeeded  in  1612  by  ilathias,  and  in 
1619  by  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  elected  Emperor  of 
all  the  German  States.  The  revolt  of  his  Protestant  subjects  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den did  not  become  prominent  in  the  afi'airs  of  Europe  until  after  this. 
The  heroic  Gustavns  Adolphus  succeeded  Charies  IX.  of  Sweden  in 
1612,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  early  events  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonies,  Tlie  Papal  power  was  at  this  time  shorn  of  much  of  ita 
influence  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  Russia  had  not 
emerged  from  barbarism.  Such  was  the  vexed  and  unpromising  political 
condition  of  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  and  begin- 
ning  of  the  Seventeenth  centuries.     War  was  still  the  game  of  kings,  as 
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it  had  beeu  in  past  ages ;  the  balance  of  pawer,  religious  animosity,  or 
persona!  ambition,  tlie  ruling  motives.  In  times  so  turbulent  as  those,  the 
arts  of  peace  could  scarcely  thrive ;  and  conscqueutly  we  find  the  social  and 
industrial  features  of  that  age  wholly  nnpromising. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  anti- 
quity had  perished  in  the  gulf  which  swallowed  up  so  much  of  the  virtue 
.  and  manly  sentiment,  and  political  and  social  rights  of  the  peo- 

Miiidia  p]e,  and  Feudalism,  debased  all  labor,  physical  and  intellectual, 
and  every  Art  but  that  of  carnage.  The  feeble  lamp  of  learning 
bnrned  dimly,  and  only  in  the  cloister  of  the  monk.  At  length  the  spirit 
of  Chivalry  arose  to  stay  the  hand  of  oppression,  to  succor  the  weak,  cul- 
tivate the  principles  of  truth,  honor,  justice,  and  generosity,  and  to  plant 
the  wide  moral  waste  with  the  sentiments  of  love  and  of  poetry.  In 
process  of  time,  this  institution  itself  degenerated  into  one  of  mere 
pageantry  and  phantasm.  During  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  centu- 
ries, the  principal  arts  in  requisition  were  those  of  the  armorer,  tlie 
jeweler,  the  beed-maker,  and  the  costumer.  They  fabricated  corslets 
and  suits  of  embroidered  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  or  jeweled  and  enamelled 
insignia  for  the  mailed  knight,  gay  trappings  of  lace  and  silver  for  his  steed, 
and  chaplets,  rosaries,  gold  and  silver  clasps,  and  images  of  the  Virgin 
for  the  hand  of  his  lady-love. 

From  the  fascinating  spectacle  of  the  Tournament,  where  gallant 
knights,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  received  the  meed  of  valor 
from  the  hands  of  high-born  ladies,  whose  only  knowledge  was  the 
management  of  their  palfreys  or  their  hawks,  how  to  play  the  spinet 
or  the  lute,  make  a  little  needlework  or  confectionary,  the  boorish  and 
degraded  populace  retired  to  their  wretched  dwellings  to  rest  on  floors 
of  clay,  with  billets  of  wood  for  their  pillows. 

About  this  time,  indeed,  we  road  of  the  rich  laces,  splendid  brocades, 
and  cloth  of  gold,  the  elegant  products  of  the  silk  looms  of  Venice ;  of 
the  linen  fabrics  of  Brescia,  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Padua,  and  the 
glass-houses  of  Murano,  all  dependencies  of  the  "City  on  a  Hundred 
Isles."  These  unrivaled  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  riches  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  East,  her  enterprising  traders  transported  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  built  up  in  their  sea-girt  refuge  from  op- 
pression, amid  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Lagunes,  the  most  splendid 
maritime,  commercial,  and  manufajjtnring  power  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Her  oniy  rivals  in  opulence,  art,  and  naval  supremacy,  were  the  cities 
of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  which,  with  Venice,  rose  to  the  height  of 
their  influence  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  century.  The  mari- 
time genius  of  the  former  nurtured  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Columnns, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  latter  fostered  the  new- 
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boi-n  arts  and  learning  of  Europe.  But  when  at  length  the  k 
of  the  silk,  plate-giasa,  woolen  aad  other  manafactnres  slowly  found  their 
way  into  Western  Europe,  as  they  had  bseu  slowly  introduced  into  Italy, 
by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  from  the  East,  they  long  'eontinned,  as  in 
their  former  seats,  to  minister  chiefly  to  the  ma^ificence  of  courts  and  of 
the  nobility,  while  the  humbler  mauufactures  and  the  mechanic  aria  had 
scarcely  an  existence.  The  condition  of  the  common  people,  and  even 
of  the  wealtliy  classes,  was  therefore  but  tardily  improved  during  the 
slow  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  industry.  And  when  Manufactures 
began  to  revive  under  more  favorable  auspices,  the  injurious  effects  of 
monopolies,  growing  out  of  the  abuse  of  royal  prerogative,  by  limiting 
its  profita  to  a  favored  few,  repressed  all  competition  and  all  stimulua 
to  imprgvement. 

The  condition  of  the  English  people,  as  respects  their  civilization  and 
social  comfort  in  the  century  which  includes  the  very  early  history  of 
the  American  colonies,  may  be  inferred  from  a  few  facts,  which,  supply 
the  place  of  correct  statistics.  During  the  comparatively  tranf(uil  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  England  had  rapidly  progressed  in  wealth  and  power ;  and 
as  history  too  commonly  deals  only  with  the  intrigues  of  courts  and 
cabinets,  and  the  at'tions  of  illustrious  person?,  it  might  be  inferred, 
from  the  splendor  of  her  court  and  nobility,  that  the  common  people  of 
England  were  in  a  condition  of  comparative  comfort.  In  mere  outward 
display,  particularly  of  dress,  upholstery,  and  retinue,  those  days  exceeded 
our  own ;  but  in  point  of  comfort,  even  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
Sixteenth  century,  scarcely  equalled  the  humblest  peasantry  or  mechanicB 
of  England  or  the  United  States  at  this  time  ;  while  the  latter  classes 
were  for  the  most  part  worse  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  any  class  at 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  the  houses  of  tiie  com- 
mon people  were,  many  of  them,  built  of  mud  and  wood,  thatched  with 
Engiisii  straw,  and  consisted  of  one  room  without  division  of  stories. 
KxiwDtu''  The  floor  was  the  bare  earth  or  clay  covered  with  rushes  or 
Century.  gtraw,  " Under  wHch,"  says  Erasmus,  "lay  every  thing  that  is 
nauseous."  Chimneys  were  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  houses  of  the 
gentry ;  and  late  in  the  century,  evea  in  the  larger  towns,  but  few  houses 
contained  a  chimney.  The  fire  was  kindled  against  a  hob  of  clay  called 
the  rere  dosse,  in  the  back  or  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  filled  with 
smoke  from  wood — the  only  fuel  used — ^that  found  its  way  out  by  an 
opening  or  lantern  in  the  roof.  In  this  apartment  the  family  dined  and 
dressed  their  meals  ;  and  in  farm  houses  the  oxen  often  lived  under  thg 
same  roof.  Their  utensils  were  mostly  of  wood ;  glass  was  scarce,  and 
pottery  wholly  nnknown.     In  the  leign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  no  fire 
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was  allowed  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.  Glass  windows,  carpets, 
chairs,  and  looking-glasses,  were  still  less  common  than  chimneys  ;  and 
forks  were  not  known  until  the  time  of  James  I.  Glass  windows  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  were  movable  furniture  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  dining  halls  of  the  gentry  were  covered  with  rashes  or  straw. 

Tlie  bedding  consisted  of  straw  pallets  or  rough  mats  covered  only  by 
a  sheet  and  coarse  coverlet,  with  a  good  round  log  instead  of  a  bolster 
or  pillow.  An  old  annalist  says ;  "  As  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet 
above  them  it  was  weli ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to 
keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  of 
the  pallet,  and  rased  their  hardened  hides."  A  mattress  or  flock-bed  and 
sack  of  chaff  for  a  pillow,  were  considered  evidences  of  prosperity  ia  one 
who  had  been  seven  years  married,  who  considered  himself  "as  well  lodged 
a   th    1    d    f  th    t  w  bk  pt  n  Castle  f  tl    m    t  splendid  man- 

fthNthhdbt  Id         dn  fth    chambers  had 

h^l  [tEnthB  I  hous  1    Id  of  Northum- 

bid       thbgmgfti  t  mpl  y  d  b  t  two  cooks  for  a 

t  f  tw    h      1     1 1  1  i    g  ty  t      g    s  daily  counted 

upon,  had  no  sheet  ,  a   Ith     t  U    1  n     ,     ft  t    mely  costly,  was 

washed  about  once  a  month.  Forty  shilling  was  the  yearly  allowance  for 
the  washing  of  the  household.  The  earl  had  throe  country  seats,  with 
furniture  for  but  one,  and  carried  all  with  him  when  he  removed,  one  cart 
sufficing  for  ali  the  kitchen  utensils,  cooks'  beds,  etc. 

The  food  of  artificers  and  laborers  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  was 
"horsecorn,  beans,  peason,  oats,  tares,  and  lentils."  Barley  bread  was 
the  usual  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  1626,  and  white  bread  was  bnt 
little  used  by  them  in  1689.  Even  as  late  as  1125,  when  an  improved 
agriculture  had  made  wheat  bread  common  in  the  southern  counties, 
in  Cumberland,  it  is  said,  none  but  a  rich  family  used  a  peck  of  wheat 
in  a  year,  and  that  at  Christmas.  A  wheaten  loaf  was  only  found 
after  much  search  in  the  shops  of  Carlisle.  Servants,  and  the  very 
poor,  ate  dry  bran  bread,  sometimes  mixed  with  rye  meal.  Yet  the 
English  peasantry  were  better  fed  than  the  French  at  that  period,  who 
ate  apples,  water  and  rye  meal  Corn  was  mostly  ground  at  home  by 
the  querne  or  hand-mill,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Holland  at  the  time 
supplied  London  with  vegetables,  and  a  century  later  a  large  part  of 
England  was  an  nnproductiye  waste.  In  the  early.reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  has  been  said,  not  a  cabbage,  carrot,  turnip,  or  other  edible  root  grew 
in  England.  Traveling  was  most  tedious  and  perilous,  as  well  on  acconnt 
■of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads,  as  the  prevalence  of  moss-troopers 
and  highwaymen,  who  as  late  as  the  times  of  Charles  II,  were  hunted  in 
some  counties  with  blood- hounds.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  Till,  it  ip 
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said,  10,000  thieves  were  hanged  in  England.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  century  nearly  all  traveling  was  on  horseback,  and  goods  were 
transported  on  pack-horses,  the  foremost  wearing  a  bell  to  warn  travelers 
to  turn  out  to  iet  tliem  pass,  such  was  the  narrowness  of  the  way. 
Coaches  did  not  become  general  natil  the  time  ,of  Elizabeth,  or  later, 
when  they  were  without  springs  and  very  clumsy.  The  queen  in  her 
old  age  is  said  to  have  reluctantly  used  so  effeminate  a  conveyance,  which 
it  was  a  disgrace  for  a,  young  mau  to  be  seen  to  use  ;  and  she  is  said  also 
to  have  declined  a  breakfast  at  Cambridge  because  she  had  twelve  niihs 
to  travel  before  she  slept  I  Turnpikes  were  estabhsbed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  the  gates  were  pulled  duwu 
by  a  mob.  In  1103,  public  coaches  were  advertised  to  perform  the  whole 
journey  from  London  to  Yorkm  four  days!  And  in  1160,  a  eoaeh  left 
Edinburgh  for  London  once  a  month,  and  occupied  a  month  in  the 
journey.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  many  articles  were 
nearly  worthless  a  few  miles  from  any  market. 

Coals,  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII.,  were  worth  but  12d.  per  chaldron  at 

Newcastle,  and  four  shillings  in  London.     They  became  so  dear  in  1643, 

that  many  perished  for  want  of  fuel,  which  the  tardy  means  of  supply 

conid  not  prevent.     A  pamphlet  of  that  period  has  the  imprint — 

"  Printed  in  the  year 

That  sea  coal  was  exceeding  dear." 

Pins  were  introduced  from  France  in  1543,  previous  to  which,  royal 
ladies  used  instead  ribbons,  clasps,  and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  gold, 
ivory,  bone,  or  wood.  They  were  first  made-  in  England  in  1626.  Um- 
brellas, though  of  great  antiquity,  were  not  known  in  England  until  IIGS, 
and  their  first  use  excited  the  jeers  of  the  vulgar.  London  and  West- 
minster were  first  lighted  by  order  of  Parliament  in  1143,  and  coal  gas 
was  first  used  for  that  purpose  in  1814.  Yet  at  that  late  day  the  meas- 
ure was  opposed  by  so  enlightened  a  person  as  Lord  Brougham. 

But  our  theme  does  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  Every 
department  of  the  public,  private,  and  social  economy  of  the  period,  in 
its  intelleetuaJ,  moral,  or  industrial  aspects,  would  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  dwarfish  condition  of  the  kingdom,  compared  with  its 
present  august  stature  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Those  who  would 
derive  a  most  instructive  lesson  from  history,  would  do  well  to  consult 
the  third  chapter  of  Maeaulay's  History  of  England,  and  compare  the 
state  of  England,  as  depicted  by  him,  just  previous  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  when  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  between  five  and  six 
millions,  with  that  of  Great  Britain  as  she  exists  at  this  day.  The 
progress  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  been  compara- 
tively small ;  and  the  examination  may  better  enable  the  reader  to  appre- 
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date  the  evidences  of  activity,  and  of  slow  but  steady  progress  made 
emidst  poverty,  hardship,  and  savage  hostility,  in  our  own  country,  even 
previous  to  the  time  when  national  iadepeniienee  and  public  spirit,  com- 
bined with  a  suddenly  progr^aive  character  in  the  ftge,  gave  our 
industry  a  permanent  impulse.  The  period  of  our  colonization  was  one 
of  much  talent  and  great  promise,  but  the  "  car  of  improvement"  was 
many  years  in  getting  under  way.  Ma«aulay  assures  ua  that  a  large 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
a  state  of  barbarism  !  That  in  1685,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry.  Yet  the 
wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters.  But  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  still  less  developed.  Tin  had  been 
an  article-  of  export  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and  was  still  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  native  minerals.  Its  product  was  about  sixteen  hundred 
tons.  In  1856,  it  was  reported  at  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven  tons.  The  copper  mines,  he  says,  then  lay  wholly  neglected, 
and  were  not  reckoned  in  the  value  of  land  ;  but  Cornwall  and  Wales,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  produced  fifteen  thousand  tons  annually,  worth  near 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  or  twice  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of 
allEngHsh  mines  in  the  Seventeenth  century.  In  185i,  Great  Britain 
produced  twenty-three  thousand  and  seventy-three  tons  of  copper,  worth 
over  two  and  a  quart«r  millions  of  pounds  sterling.'  Beds  of  rock  salt 
were  discovered  after  the  K,estoration,  but  not  worked,  and  the  salt  made 
in  rude  brme  pits  was  nauseous  and  unwholesome.  A  great  part  of  the 
lion  used  at  the  close  of  Charies  the  Second's  reign  was  imported,  and  the 
whule  quantity  cast  annually  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  tons.  In  1T40, 
England  and  Wales,  from  fifty-nine  furnaces,  produced  only  seventeen 
thousand  thiee  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons;  and  in  1150,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand tons  In  1856,  the  product  of  pig-iron  was  ofBcially  stated  to  be 
three  millions  of  tons.' 

The  wages  of  farm  laborers,  at  the  same  period,  did  not  exceed  ordi- 
nanly  four  shillings  a  week,  but  ranged  as  high  as  sis  or  seven  in  summer. 
And  for  workmen  in  woolens,  the  staple  manufacture  of  England,  six 
shillings  were  considered  fair  wages.  These  prices,  it  is  evident,  were  not 
more  than  one  half  the  rates  paid  at  present  ■  while  most  articles  of  con 
sumption        t  m        th       h  If  th      p         t  p  Alth       h  ly 

as  1351,  f       1  b      1   d  b         ec  gn      1       pi         f     11       &    ty  th 
Icgislatu       th      tttbk        t       dtbldd      th       qt 
hiws,  reg  1  t       th   p         f  lab      d  wn  t    tl    t  m     f  El     b    1    wh 
the  law  of  uppl    addm    dw         ntba  bett        git       f  w 

(1)  Annala  of  British  LcgiflBtion,  val.  il.  (2)  Ibid. 
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than  acts  of  Parliament.  But  artificers  were  even  theE  compelled  (by  &tl» 
Eliz.),  under  penalty  of  the  stocks,  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harvest.' 
Four-fifths  of  the  common  people,  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  were,  in  the 
Seventeenth  century,  employed  in  a^culture ;  a  sufficient  evidence  alone 
of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  raannfaeturin  j  arts.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population  was  still  more  slow,  From  the  year  1075  to  1515,  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  but  little  more  than  doubled  in  five 
hundred  years.  From  1600  to  1700,  the  increase  was  about  thirty  per 
cent,  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  next  fifty  years.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  doubled 
itself,  besides  furnishing  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to  this  country 
and  to  Canada,  Australia,  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Even  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  when  the  first 
adventurers  to  America  were  born  and  reared,  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  had  experienced  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  that  general 
comfort  which  is  the  fruit  of  diffused  intelligence,  and  a  developed  state 
of  mechanical  industry.  Some  grand  discoveries  had  been  made  in 
science,  and  some  ingenious  minds  had  labored  in  the  virgin  mine  of 
invention.  The  art  of  printing,  and  the  use  of  movable  types,  had  been 
discovered,  gunpowder  invented,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was 
known.  Roger  Bacon,  many  years  before,  had  discovered  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  the  greater  light  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  experi- 
ment, and  the  patient  observation  of  nature  ;  and  had  made  some  discov- 
eries in  Astronomy,  Optics,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanics.  But  his  illns- 
trions  namesake,  the  Chancellor  of  James  I.,  had  not  yet  published  his 
Novum  Organum.  That  great  work  ajipeared  in  1620 ;  and  when  the 
genius  of  the  author  had  pointed  out  the  way,  the  world  seemed  ill  pre- 
pared to  walk  in  it.  So  long  narcotized  by  ignorance  and  snperstition, 
and  the  nostrums  of  the  past  ages,  the  mental  energy  of  Europe  had  not 
recovered  from  the  torpor  thereby  induced.  "  Bacon,"  observes  Macaulay, 
"  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  at  an  nngenial  season.  He 
had  not  exp  t  d  n  1  p  and  '  h'  1  t  t  t  m  nt  h  d  solemnly 
bequeathed  hfmtthnta  Dnnahlg  neration  his 
philosophy  hi     m  d  t  mult  n        a    i  p  pt    n     1     n    lowly  ripen- 

ing in  a  few  w  11        tttdm   d  Th   y       1660     h   adds,  "the 

era  of  the      t    at   n    f  th     Id     n  1 1  t  1      th       a  from  which 

dates  the"  a  d  y  f  th  w  ph  I  pi  y  In  tl  t  y  the  Royal 
Society,  detndtbahfa      tnalg  f    lorious  and 

salutary  ref  rm    b       n  t  t 

But  it  is  IwylLlyt  b  ana  mthat  mp  m  nt  minginthe 
shape  of  innovations  shall  in  one  form  or  another  meet  with  opposition. 

(1)  "Bights  of  Indnstrj," 
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At  th  m  in  t  p  ogressive  England,  vibcre  labor-saying  appliances 
h  1    g  d  th     area  of  useful  indastry,  and  promoted  tlie  comfort 

of  all    1       ^  til    L     t  and  shoe  manufacturing  districts  of  Northamptun 

d     t  ft     1  h  trembling  in  apprehension  of  popular  violence,  upon 

th       t       pt  t        t    duce   the   sewing-machine  in  that   business.     Bnt 

ti  S  t  th  ntnry,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  opposition  arising 
f       th       dd     d  pi  cement  of  labor,  the  interference  with  prerogatives 

I  m       pi  onservative  dread  of  innovation  merely,  that  im- 

j.  t        1     K  1    gered  on  its  marrh.     The  genera!  apathy  of  the 

th  mp  rf  t  d  tardy  interchange  of  knowledge,  the  want  of  a 
t  m  1  t  fc  11  n  f  ideas,  and  oftea  impolitic  legislation,  clogged 
th  wl  1  f  p  g  ss  The  slow  accumulation  and  insecurity  of  capital, 
and  t  fl  ts  th  labor,  powerfully  impeded  the  success  of  industry. 
Ignorance  of  the  true  sources  of  individual  and  national  power  and  wealth, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  principles  of  political  economy,  paralyzed  much  of 
the  industrial  elTort  of  the  times.  "  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago," 
says  a  modern  author,  "that  even  those  who  had  '  a  great  deal  of  philos- 
ophy,' first  began  to  apply  themselves  'to  observe  what  is  seen  every 
day;'  exercisiMg,  in  the  course  of  human  industry,  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  and  character  of  individuals  and  nations.  The 
properties  of  light  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  long  before  men 
were  agreed  upon  the  circumstances  which  determined  the  production  of 
a  loaf  of  bread ;  and  the  return  of  a  comet  after  an  interval  of  seventy-six 
years,  was  pretty  accurately  foretold  by  Dr.  Halley,  when  legislators  were 
in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  regularly  brought  as 
many  cabbages  to  Covent  Garden  as  there  were  purchasers  to  demand 
them."  Centuries  were  required,  in  some  instances,  for  the  knowledge 
of  particular  arts  to  travel  into  contiguous  kingdoms,  or  to  bo  usefully 
applied.  Thus  the  art  of  making  Glass  was  known  to  the  Romans  when 
they  conquered  Britain,  and  was  introduced  into  the  island  as  early  as 
6T4  ;  but  glass  did  not  begin  to  be  used  in  windows  there  until  the  Thir- 
teenth century.  It  was  rarely  found  in  windows,  and  was  not  miide  in 
England  until  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  before  its  use  became  general ;  and  country  houses  in  Seotlai  d 
were  aot  glazed  as  late  as  1661,  Plate  glass  was  first  made  in  England 
by  Venetian  artists,  at  Lambeth,  in  1613.  The  manufacture  of  silk  was 
more  than  one  thousand  years  in  traveling  into  England  from  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.  It  had  been  practiced  four  hundred  years  in  Italy 
before  it  crossed  the  Aips. 
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CHAPTEE.   II. 

OBIQIN  OF    AHEBIOAM    MANUFACTTIBES    CONTINUED,  AND  THOSE    IK    VIR- 
GINIA,  TO   THE  CPOSK   OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUKY,   CONSIDERED. 

The  origin  of  American  Manufactures  is  usnally  referred  to  a  period 
in  our  history  much  less  remote  than  that  stated  in  the  preTious  chapter. 
It  was  not  until  1810,  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  colonization  of 
Virginia,  that  any  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  collect  general  statis- 
tics of  Manufactures.  The  few  particulars  which  can  now  be  gathered, 
as  to  the  progress  made  during  those  two  centuries,  are  scattered  through 
numerons  memorials,  local  histories,  records  of  counciis,  and  statutes  of 
assemblies.  These  are  nevertheless  interesting  aud  instruetire,  as  showing 
from  what  feeble  beginnings  our  ancestors  conducted  their  infant  manu- 
factures, through  numerous  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
present  success.  Comparing  their  condition,  even  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  with  the  state  of  productive  industry  in  our  time,  or  with 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  half  century,  in  which  many  new  agencies 
of  great  power  have  added  intensity  to  eyery  form  of  intellectual  and 
material  progress,  the  product  makes  but  a  small  figure  in  the  annals  of 
history.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  advance  was  at  that  time 
equally  slow  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Even  at  the  present  day,  many 
countries  which  were  reckoned  elders  in  the  family  of  cations,  ere  the 
ring  of  the  aie  was  heard  in  the  forests  of  America,  are  essentially  less 
independent  in  regard  to  some  products  of  manufacture,  than  were  the 
American  Colonies  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Equally  with  the 
sister  arts  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  our  Manufactures  have,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  advanced  with  the  increase  m  popu- 
lation. We  shall  proceed  to  notice,  in  their  chronological  order,  some 
of  the  early  attempts  to  establish  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country, 
and  a  few  of  the  encouragements  and  hindrances  which  attended  those 
efforts  during  the  colonial  period,  and  up  to  the  time  when  our  Manufac- 
tures first  attained  stability  and  a  commanding  national  importance 

The  first  settlers  in  America  brought  with  them  to  these  shores  a 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  parent  country. 
Many  of  them,  moreover,  were  accustomed  to  the  comforts,  and  even 
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what  were  considered  luxuries  in  that  era  of  civilization.  Their  primary 
wants  in  their  new  homes  were  those  of  subsistence,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
These  could  only  be  sapplied  by  their  own  energy  in  subdning  the 
nnbroken  forest  and  the  virgin  soil,  which  labors  again  required  for  their 
rudest  exercise  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  other  mechanical  appli- 
ances. To  obtain  the  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  the  colonists, 
whose  only  wealth  was  the  strong  arm  and  the  iron  will,  were  forced  to 
rely  mainly  upon  their  own  unaided  exertions.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  whose  expatriation 
was  a  voluntary  one,  in  behalf  of  their  principles,  which  left  them  without 
that  support  and  patronage  which  watched  over  the  more  speculative 
enterprise  of  the  earlier  and  wealthier  colonists  of  Southern  Virginia. 

The  early  efforts  to  make  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  North  America, 
had  been  stunulated  by  the  accounts  of  the  great  wealth  that  Spain  had 
drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  her  transatlantic  Provinces,  and 
the  London  Company,  which  iu  160t  first  successfully  planted  a  colony  at 
Jamestown,  had  hopes  of  similar  discoveries.  But  they  seem  also  to  have, 
from  the  first,  contemplated  some  form  of  manufacture.  We  are  in- 
formed by  one  of  her  historians,'  that  in  the  second  voyage  of  Captain 
Newport  to  the  colony,  in  the  latter  part  of  1608,  the  Company  sent  out 
in  the  ship — which  brought  also  a  crown  for  the  Sachem  Powhatan,  and 
orders  for  his  "  crowuation" — eight  I'oles  and  Germans  to  make  Pitoh, 
Tar,  Glass,  Mills,  and  Soap-ashes,  which,  he  observes,  had  the  country  been 
peopled,  wonld  have  done  well,  but  proved  only  a  burthen  and  hindrance 
to  the  rest.  After  noticing  a  voyage'  of  exploration  and  for  the  purchase 
of  com,  and  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  Jamestown,  he  continues,  "  No 
sooner  were  they  landed  but  the  president  dispersed  as  many  as  were  able, 
some  to  make  glass,  and  others  for  pitch,  tar,  and  soap-ashes.  Leaving 
them  at  the  Fort  under  the  Council's  care  and  oversight,  he  himself 
carried  thirty  about  five  miles  down  the  river,  to  learn  to  cat  down  trees, 
make  clapboards,  and  lie  in  the  woods.""  The  Council  in  London, 
complaining  that  no  gold  or  silver  was  seat,  wrote  an  angry  letter 
to  the   president,  threatening  that  if  the  expenses,  £2000,  were  not 

(1)  etitli's  Hislory  of  Virginia,  London,  day  thnn  a  hnndred  oftho  reet.who  must  be 
1153,  p.  77.  drove  to  it  hy  compulsion.  •  •  But  the  ase* 

(2)  "Among  tlieso  Berc  two  fi«c  and  ofien  blistering  thoir  lender  fingers,  thoy 
pi-opsT  s^Uemcn,  of  the  Inst  supply.  Thepe  would,  at  OTerj  third  stroke,  drown  tbB 
were  at  Bret  strange  fliversions  for  men  of  eehoes  with  a  round  volley  of  oaths,  to  rem- 
pleaaure.  Yet  thoy  lodged,  eat,  nnd  drank,  edy  whicli  sin,  lbs  president  ordered  every 
worked  or  played,  only  ns  tbe  president  him-  man's  oatli  to  be  reoorded,  and  at  night,  for 
self  did ;  and  ail  things  were  earriod  on  so  overy  ontli,  to  have  a  can  of  water  ponred 
ploasanllj  that  within  a  week  they  became  down  hii  sleeve,  whioh  so  washed  and 
maBters;  and  thirty  or  forty  of  thoae  volun-  drenched  the  offender,  that  In  a  shnrmme 
tarj  genllemeu  would  have  done  more  in  a  an  oath  wa)  not  heard  in  a  weBfe." 
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defrayed  by  the  ship's  retnrn,  they  should  be  deserted.  To  this  Jettei 
Captain  Smith  returned  "a  plain  and  scholarly  answer"  by  the  ship, 
"which  was  at  length  dispatched  with  the  U lals  of  Pilch,  Tar,  Glass, 
Frankincense,  and  Soup-atlies,  imlh  what  wainsvoi  and  clapboard  conid 
be  provided."  This  cargo,  nf  the  value  of  ^^hich  we  are  not  informed, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  export  made  from  the  British  Colonies  to 
a  foreign  conntry,  with  the  exception  of  a  load  of  sas'iafras  gatheretl  near 
Cape  Cod  in  1608,  and  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  mantifai lured 
articles,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 

The  Olass-hovse,  he  informs  as,  stood  in  the  woods,  abont  a  mile  from 
Jamestown,  and  though  probably  very  unpretending  in  its  dimensions 
and  appointments,  it  was  doubtless  the  first  manufaetoij  ever  erected  in 
this  country. '  During  the  next  year  (1609),  in  which  a  new  charter  was 
granted,  we  are  told  they  prosecuted  their  business  with  alacrity  and 
success.  They  made  three  or  four  "  lasts  '  of  tar,  pitch,  and  soap-ashes  ; 
produced  a  trial  of  glass ;  sunk  a  well  in  the  fort ;  built  twenty  houses ; 
new  covered  the  church ;  provided  nets  and  seines  for  fishing ;  built  a 
block-house  to  receive  the  trade  of  the  Indians ;  thirty  and  forty  acres  of 
ground  were  broke  up  and  planted,  etc.  *  *  *  And  for  their  exer- 
cise at  leisure  times,  they  made  clapboards  and  wainscot."'  The  year 
following.  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Conncil  in  London ' 
that  the  country  ao  abounded  in  white  mulberry  trees,  that  with  so 
favorable  a  climate  he  believed  it  would  yield  silk  equal  to  Italy ;  that 
there  were  divers  minerals,  especially  "iron  oare,"  some  of  which,  having 
been  sent  home,  had  been  found  to  yield  as  good  iron  as  any  in  the  world  ; 
that  a  kind  of  Hemp  or  Flax  and  Silk  grass  grew  there  naturally,  which 
would  yield  material  for  excellent  cordage,  etc. 

But  the  prospects  of  the  country  having,  from  various  causes,  greatly 
declined,  when  Captain  Argall  arrived  as  Governor  in  16IT,  he  fonnd  the 
public  buildings  and  works  of  Jamestown  fallen  to  decay,  and  only  five 
habitable  houses  in  the  place.  The  people  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  he  found  the  market-place,  the  streets,  and 
all  spare  places  planted  with  it.     Its  price  was  about  three  shillings  per 

(1)  The  first  patent  gTanted  in  England  general);  esUmaled  a,t  1,000  Iba.,  but  Tarlee 

for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  was  on  32d  much  according  to  the  article,  and  in  differ- 

May,  1623,  to  Sir  Kobert  Miinaell,  for"a  en  t  conn  Ides.    A  Inst  of  pilch,  tar,  or  asLea, 

method  of  making  glass  nith  sea  coal,  pit  is  about  fourteen  barrels, 

coal,  or  any  other  fnel  not  heing  timber  or  (3)  The  Colony,  at  this  time,  consisted  of 

wood."      flhiss    bottles    and  window-glass  200  persons,  but  was  iocrcaaed  soon  after  to 

were  first  made  there  in  3557,  and  plate-  500. 

glass  in  1673.  (4)  A  True  Deolaration  of  Virginia,  IfllO. 

(3)  A  "last,"  according  to  McCulloch,  is  Force's  Collection  of  Tracta,  vol.  iiL 
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pound,  at  which  price  it  was  fixed  shortly  after  by  the  governor's  edict, 
under  penalty  of  three  years  slavery  to  the  Colony. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1620,  a  meeting  of  the  Company  was  called  in 
London,  at  which  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  .joined  the 
enterprise,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  whose  term  of  office  as  treasuriir  of 
the  Company  had.  just  expired,  made,  we  are  told,  "  a  long  and  handsome 
speech"  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  He  stated  the  means  he  had  taken 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  tobacco  to  other  more  useful 
and  necessary  commodities.  That  for  this  purpose  oae  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  had  been  sent  to  set  up  three  iron-works  ;  that  directions  had 
been  given  for  making  cordage,  as  well  as  hemp  and  flax,  and  more 
especially  silk  grass,  which  grew  there  naturally  in  great  abundance,  and 
was  found  upon  experiment  to  make  the  best  cordage  and  line  in.  the 
world.  Each  family  was  ordered  to  set  one  hundred  plants  of  it,  and  the 
governor  himself  five  thousand.  They  had  also  been,  advised  to  mate 
pitch,  tar,  pot  and  soap-aslies,  and  timber  for  shipping,  masts,  planks,  and 
boards,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  men  and  materials  had  been-sent  over  for 
erecting  Bundry  sawing-mills.^  The  cultivation  of  mulberry -trees  and 
silk  was  strongly  recommended,  and  the  king,  for  the  second  time,  had 
furnished  silk-worm  seed  of  the  best  sort,  from  his  own  store ;  and  aa 
grapes  of  excellent  quality  were  a  natural  production,  several  skillful  vine- 
growers,  with  abundance  of  vine  slips,  had  been  sent ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
sail-works,  which  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  were  restored  and 
set  up,  and  that  there  were  now  hopes  of  sach  plenty  as  not  only  to  serve 
the  Colony  for  the  present,  but  also  shortly  to  supply  the  great  fishery  on 
the  American  coasts.' 

Ample  provision,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  principal  useful  arts  in  Virginia,  as  the  following  list  of 
the  tradesmen  whom  it  was  designed  to  t  an  f  th  the  wiU  1  ow  iz 
"  Husbandmen,  Gardners,  Brewers,  Bakers  Sawy  Ca  p  n  J  yn  r> 
Shipwrights,  Boatwrights,  Ploughwrights  M  llw  h  Mas  n  1  u  n 
Smiths  of  all  sorts,  Coopers  of  all  sort     W  Tann         P  tt 

Fowlers,    Fish-hook-makers,    Netmakers      fel     n  ak         R  j   ra  k 


(I)  It  ia  probabiB  that  no  saw-mill  was 
erected  thusoarlj,  since  ia  1619  it  was  aliHed 

fur  n 

g                   d              d 

thiit  a.  saw-mill  was  uach  wanted  there.  See 
page   31.      Saw-mills  were  not  erected  \a 

provt 

h   p 

England  until  many  years  Inter.   Yet  it  was 

tion." 
(3)  In 

respect  to  (he  last  two,  the  Virginia 

there  are  lately  come  from  Hambarg  divers 
workmen,  very  aliillful,   to  be  tent  in  the 
Dextehip. 

(2)  Slith,  Book  iv.,  p.  ire.     "For  salt," 

denl  than  those  of  I'lymoulh,  for  four  years 
after  this  {\i2l)  fish-hooha,  anA  seines,  and 
nets   were  ranoh  wanted   in   that    Colony. 
Winslow,  in  his  "Good  Mews  for  Mew  Eng- 
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Tiiemakers,  Edge-tool-makers,  Brictmakers,  "Bricklajers,  Dressers  of 
Hempe  and  Flax,  Lime-burners,  Letter-dressers,  Men  Ekillful  in  Tines, 
Men  for  iron-works,  Men  skillful  in  mines."  Of  the  character  of  these, 
says  the  old  chronicle  ;'  "  The  men  lately  sent  have  been,  most  of  them, 
choice  men,  borne  and  bred  up  to  labor  and  industry ;  out  of  Deyonshire 
about  one  hundred  men  brought  up  to  husbandry ;  out  of  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire  above  one  hundred  and  ten ;  and  out  of  Sussex  about 
forty,  aU  framed  to  iron-workes,  etc."  Among  the  natural  commodities 
enumerated  in  the  same  Tract,  are  "  coiton-wooU  and  suger-canes,  all  of 
which  may  there  also  be  had  in  abundance,  with  an  infinity  of  othcrraore."* 

As  much  as  possible  to  discourage  the  use  and  cnltivation  of  tobacco,* 
several  other  branches  of  industry  were  encouraged ;  and  to  promote  still 
further  the  culture  of  silk,  a  person  skillful  in  the  business  was  sent  over 
from  the  king's  own  garden  at  Oailands  to  instruct  others  in  it.  Others 
were  expected  from  France ;  and  to  gire  fuli  instruction  in  it,  a  French 
treatise  on  the  subject  was  translated  by  one  of  the  Company,  printed  at 
its  expense,  and  sent  oyer  in  sufEicient  numbers  for  distribution.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  iron-works  above  alluded  to,  Beverley,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  after  noticing  several  appropriations  of  the  Burgesses,  the  first 
Colonial  Assembly  ever  held  in  America,  who  met  the  governor  and 
Council  in  May,  1620,  observes,  "  Many  of  the  people  became  very  indus- 
trious, and  began  to  vie  one  with  another  in  planting,  building,  and  other 
improvements.  A  salt-work  was  set  up  at  Cape  Charles  on  the  Eastern 
shore,  and  an  iron-work  at  Falling  Creek  in  Jamestown  River,  where  they 
made  proof  of  good  iron  ore,  and  brought  the  whole  work  so  near  a  per- 
fection that  they  writ  word  to  the  Company  in  London  that  they  did  not 
doubt  bat  to  finish  the  work,  and  have  plentiful  provision  of  iron  for  them 
by  the  next  Easter."* 

In  1631,  three  of  the  master- workmen  having  died,  the  Company  sent 
over  Mr.  John  Berkeley  with  hia  son  Maurice,  who  were  commended  as 
very  skillfui  in  that  way,  with  twenty  other  experienced  workmen.'     On 


land,"  BUJ!,   "For  though   onr  bays  and 

vation  of  Cotton  In    the  United  StfitJS  df 

cteeka  ore  fall  of  bass  and  other  fish,  yet 

serves  conimoaioration.   This  year  the  seed 

for  want  of  fit  and  Etrong  eeines  and  other 

were  planted  as  an  experimeni,  and  thci 

netting,   they,    for   the    most    pari,    brake 

plentifal  coming  up  was  at  that  early  day 

through  and  earriad  all  away  before  them." 

Eobjeot  of  interest  in  America  and   Bnj 

If  they  had  bad  these,  they  could  hardly 

land." 

have  Bufi'erad  so   much   for  want  of  food. 

(3)  "Against  which,"  Bays  Stitb,  "tha 

Young's  ■'  ChronioleB  of  Plymouth,"  pp.  ITl 

Solomon  of  England  (King  James)  wrote 

and  2S4. 

trealiso   entilied  'A  Conalarblasls   to  Te 

(1)  ADpclarntion  of  the  Sfateof  Virginia, 

baooo.'" 

1620.     Jorce'a  Coll.,  vol.  iii.  So.  5. 

(4)  History  of  Virginia,  p.  38. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  4.     Mr.  Bancroft,  vol.  i.  p. 

(5)  Slith. 

179,  anno  1621,  observes:  "The  first  culti- 
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the  23d  of  May  followihg,  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  pat  in 
execution  by  tlie  Indians,  of  whom  all  fears  had  for  some  time  been  laid 
aside,  and  Berkeley  with  all  his  workmen  and  people,  except  one  boy  and 
a  girl,  who  managed  to  hide  themselves  and  escape,  were  cnt  off,  with 
others,  to  the  nnmber  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven.  The  iron-works 
and  the  glass-house  were  entirely  demolished,  and  the  preparations  for 
the  manufaetnre  of  other  commodities  were  abandoned.'  That  the  iron- 
work on  Palling  Creek  had  really  gone  into  operation  appears  from  fur- 
ther reference  to  it  by  Beverley.  "  The  iron,"  he  says,  "proved  reason- 
ably good ;  bat  before  they  got  into  the  body  of  the  mine,  the  people 
were  cut  off  in  that  fatal  massacre,  and  the  project  has  never  been  set  on 
foot  since,  till  of  late ;  but  it  has  not  had  its  full  trial  ">**«* 
"  The  superintendent  of  this  iron-work  also  discovered  a  vein  of  lead  ore, 
which  he  kept  private,  and  made  use  of  it  to  furnish  all  the  neighbors 
with  bullets  and  shot.  But  he  being  cut  off  with. the  rest,  and  the  secret 
not  having  been  communicated,  the  lead  mine  could  never  after  be  found, 
till  Colonel  Boyd,  some  few  years  ago,  prevailed  with  an  Indian,  under 
pretense  of  hunting,  to  give  hira  a  sign  by  dropping  hia  tomahawk  at  the 
place,  (he  not  daring  publicly  to  discover  it,  for  fear  of  being  murdered.) 
The  sign  was  accordingly  given,  and  the  Company  at  that  time  found 
several  pieces  of  good  lead  ore  upon  the  surface  of  the  gronnd,  and 
marked  the  trees  thereabouts.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  know  not  by 
what  witchcraft  it  happens,  but  no  mortal  to  this  day  could  ever  find  that 
place,  thongh  it  be  upon  part  of  the  colonel's  own  possessions.  And  so 
it  rests  till  time  and  thicker  settlement  discovers  it.'"  This  mine  was 
subsequently  rediscovered,  and  lead  obtained  from  it  not  many  years,  ago. 
The  use  of  Iron,  notwithstanding  its  high  antiquity — furnaces  for  ex- 
tracting the  metal  from  its  ores,  and  its  manufacture  into  swords,  knives, 
etc.,  being  assigned  to  a  period  before  the  time  of  Moses — seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Indians  generally,  although  gold  and  copper  were 
known  to  those  of  Mexico  before  the  discovery  of  that  country  by  the 
Europeans,  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact,  as  stated  by  McCulIoch 
that  "iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
metals  to  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  nse ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  method 

(1)  It  in  B    cnriooa   cirsumEtance,  that  of  wbicb,  Ihough  ol  as  vast  impottanea  to 

about  tha  same  time  that  the  aavasea  in  the  world  as  the  former  bos  to  Virgiaia, 

Virginia  were  pntfing  nn  end  to  thia  "good  was,  like  the  latter,  not  again  revived  for 

project"  for  Ihe  manufacture  of  iron,  an  ig-  about  one  hundred  years, 

norant  mob  in  England  deslioyed  the  Horia  (2)  The  revival  of  fhe  irou-manufaclura 

of  Bdward  Lord  Dudley,  for  thoamelting  of  alluded     to     took    place    about    the    jear 

iron  ore  with  pit  coal  b;  his  newlr-dlseor.  1712-15. 

ntci  process,  patented  in  1621 ;  and  tha  use  (3)  Beverley. 
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cf  working  it  seems  to  have  been  posterior  to  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper," 

Notwithstanding  several  attempts  to  divert  the  people  fvom  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco,  so  profitable  had  the  business  become  through  the 
increased  productiveness  under  the  improved  cnltivation  by  the  spade, 
commenced  in  1611,  and  the  increased  consumption  and  price  in  Europe, 
that  in  1621,  store-houses  and  factors  were  established  at  Middleburgh 
and  Flushing,  and  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  were  exported  to  Holland, 
but  none  to  England."  The  year  following  they  made  sixty-sis  thou- 
sand  ponods,  and  in  1G39  the  Assembly  ordered  all  the  tobacco  in  the 
Colony  made  in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  years  to  be  destroyed,  except 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  due  proportion  for  each 
planter.  For  several  years  preceding  the  Eevolution,  the  exports  of 
tobacco  from  Virginia  were  abont  the  same  annnally  as  in  1021.  The 
instructions  brought  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  to  his  government  in  the  latter 
year  were,  to  withdraw  attention  from  tobacco,  and  to  direct  it  to  corn, 
wine,  silt,  and  others  already  mentioned  ;  to  the  making  of  oil  of  walnuts, 
and  employing  the  apothecaries  in  distillation  ;  and  searching  the  country 
for  minerals,  dyes,  gnms,  drugs,  and  the  like.  A  fund  was  also  subscribed 
for  a  glass-furnace  to  make  beads,  whieii  were  the  current  coin  with  the 
Indians ;  and  one  Captain  Norton,  with  some  Italian  workmen,  was  seat 
over  for  that  purpose."  The  next  year  a  master  shipwright,  named  Ear- 
ret,  and  twenty-five  men,  were  sent  to  build  ships  and  boats. 

In  1623,  Alderman  Johnson,  in  justification  of  himself  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  had  been  charged  Tvith  ruining  the  Colony  '  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  latter  ending  in  1619,  drew  np  an  account,  in  which 
he  states,  among  other  evidences  of  its  prosperity  in  that  time,  that 
barks,  pinnaces,  shallops,  barges,'  and  other  boats,  were  built  in  the 
country  ;  but  some  of  his  statements  seem  to  have  been  questioned  by  the 


Assemoiy.' 

(1)  Thiswai  in  eonseqnooco  of  the  Impost  per  lb.;  hard  pitch  and  rOBin,  eBoh,  6:  ftr 

which  h»d  baen  laid  upon  tobacoo.    Spanish  cwt, ;  inaiidcr,  40j.  :  cgjivse,  26<.  per  i!wl;.i 

tobacco  jold  about  this  time,  wo  are  tcld,  at  woad,  from  IS-,  to  20,.  por  ewi.,-  aniBO-.ood, 

eightaon  EbillinEB  por  pound,  while  Ihat  of  40..  per  owL  ;  masts  foe  ehips,  10..  W  3£  • 

Virginia  was  limited  in  the  Colony  to  thrao  piaoe;  potnahea,  from  12..  to  14-.,»hich  were 

Bhillings,  and  the  duty  waa  the  same  npon  in  16a0,  3j..  tn  40i..  per  owl.;  soap-nfhos,  6>, 

both.     The  following  was  the  Talufttion  <■;  a  to  8.. per  cwt.;  «tc.   A  man's  lahm- nas  then 

few  articles,  growing  or  to  be  had  in  the  computed  at  ten  pounds  slg.  per  annum. 

Colony  in  1621,  viz. :  Iron,  ten  pounds  ater-  (2)  Stith. 

ling  per   ton;  sillt  coddea,  2..  6  i  per  lb.;  (S)  At  the  end  of  twelve  years,  the  Com- 

raw  silk,  13..  *rf.  per  lb.,  which  rose  in  1650  pany    had    aspended    £80,000,    and   were 

to  2it.  and  28..  par  lb. ;  eil6-grass  for  oord-  £4,000  in  debt,  and  the  Colony  only  num- 

age,  6d.  per  lb. ;  hamp,  from  Ida.  to  22..  per  bared  600  persons. 

cwt. ;  flax,  ftom  22*,  to  30..  per  owl. ;  cord-  (4)  "  Hot  in  the  midst  of  these   (rouble! 

■go,  20..  to  24..  per   cwt.;  totlon  wooll.Bd.  and  alarms,"  Bays  Mr.  Stith,  under  this  date, 
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To  promote  the  silk  culture,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  1623 
ordered  all  settlers  to  plant  mulberry  trees,  and  in  1656,  passed  an  a«t 
imposing  a  fine  on  ererj  planter  who  should  not  have  at  least  one  mul- 
berry tree  to  erery  ten  acres  of  land.  In  1651,  premiums  were  offerd  for 
its  encouragement ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  II.  wore,  at  his  coronation 
in  1661,  a  robe  and  hose  of  Virginia  silk,  the  art  of  weaving  which  was 
introduced  into'England  in  1620.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  governor, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  England,  upon  the  Restoration,  carried  his 
majesty's  pressing  instructions  for  encouraging  the  people  in  Husbandry 
and  Manufactures,  hut  more  especially  to  promote  ailk  and  vineyards. 
The  Company  had  established  a  vineyard  in  the  Colony  previous  to  1620, 
and  a  few  years  after  sent  out  a  number  of  French  and  Italian  vignerons, 
who,  through  bad  management,  were  unsuccessful.  Wines  were  made  in 
the  Colony  in  164T  by  a  Captain  Brocas ;  and  in  1651,  premiums  were 
nlso  offered  for  its  encouragement  as  well  as  for  that  of  hemp;  andittl65T, 
for  flax  also,  both  which  latter  were  annually  grown,  spun,  and  woven 
by  Captain  Matthews  of  that  State,  prior  to  1648.'  In  1662,  an  edict 
of  Virginia  required  each  poll  to  raise  annually  and  manufacture  six 
pounds  of  linen  thread.  The  manufacture  declined  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  premioms. 

A.  tract  entitled,  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,"  ^  published  in 
London  in  1649,  states,  that  "they  had  three  thousand  sheep,  six  public 
brew-houses,  but  most  brew  their  own  beer,  strong  and  good ;  that  indigo 
began  to  be  planted  and  throve  wonderfully  well,  from  which  their  hopes 
are  great  to  gain  the  trade  of  it  from  the  Mogul's  country,  and  to  supply 
all  Christendom ;  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  had  so  increased  that  it 
had  fallen  in  price  to  three  pence  a  pound ;  that  they  produced  much  flax 
and  hemp ;  that  iron  ore  was  abundant,  and  had  been  tried  and  proved 
good  ;  and  that  an  iron-work  erected  would  be  as  much  as  a  sdvei  mine  ; 
that  they  had  four  wind-mills  and  five  water  ra  lis  to  grind  com  besides 
many  horse-mills ;  that  a  saw-mili  wis  much  wanted  to  saw  boirds  inas- 
much as  one  mill  driven  by  water  will  do  as  much  as  twenty  awyers  ; 
that  they  make  tar  and  pitch,  tf  which  there  was  abundant  matenal,  as 

"  the  Jfuses  wars  not  ailent     Por  in  this  ver  e   the  one  bo  Dg  Sa  dj     fa  tlat  on  nf 

liiDB  Mr.  Qaorge    SandjB,  the  Coaipmiy's  Ocda  Mela    a  pkotei    the   other   tho    Bay 

Treasurer  of  Virginia,  miidB  his  translation  I'lalmBool  ivorliB  m  deijdffer  iil  a  ohcr. 

o£    Oiiid't  Jletamorphota,  a  very  landnbla  acter,  and  jet  somewhat  prophetic  of  the 

perCormanoa  for  the  times."     In  roladon  to  practical  ta,3la  of  lbs  future  notion  to  whoeo 

this  performnnea,  Mr.  Moran,  in  his  "Con-  early  liiorary  contributions  thej  belong."— 

tribuCions  toward  a  History  of  American  Truhuei's  Guide  to  American  Lileralxre. 

Literature,"remarks,  ■•It  is  curious  that  the  (1)  Palent  Office  Keporl,  1S53,  201. 

Brat  book  luKden,  and  the  first  book  priiiici  (2)  Force's  CoUaolion  of  Tracts,  vol.  il. 

in  what  is  now  tho  United  States,  were  in  No.  8. 
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well  as  for  pot  and  pearl-ashes ;  that  all  kinds  of  tradesmen  lived  well 
there,  and  gained  much  hj  their  labors  and  arts  as  tnrners,  potters, 
coopers,  to  malte  all  kinds  of  earthen  and  wooden  vessels  ;  sawyers,  car- 
penters, tylc -makers,  boatwrights,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  fishermen, 
and  the  like. " 

At  what  time  precisely  this  want  of  a  saw-mill  was  supplied  does  not 
appear,  bat  Ed.  Williams  published  in  LondoB  in  1650,  a  small  tract  con- 
taining an  "  Explication  of  the  saw-mill  or  engine  wherewith,  by  force  of 
a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed."  It  was  accompanied 
by  an  engraving,  and  contained  some  ingenious  modifications  of  the  mill 
as  then  used  in  Norway,  Substituting  weights  for  the  toothed  wheels 
wtich  moved  the  carriage  in  the  former,  which  done,  he  says  "the  in- 
genious artist  may  easily  convert  the  same  to  an  instrument  of  threshing 
wheat,'  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  as  profitable  nses."  All  this 
he  proposed  to  make  very  useful  in  Tirginia.'  This  mill  is  said  to  have 
differed  little  except  in  the  use  of  less  iron  from  many  to  be  seen  within 
a  very  few  years  in  parts  of  the  country  in  onr  day. 

In  an  earlier  pamphlet,  or  an  earlier  edition  of  the  same,  by  this 
writer  (published  the  same  year),'  he  holds  ont  to  the  adventurers  in  a 


(1)  Tha  practice  oi 


«rf.-»ff  o. 


n  by     Thus,  foui 
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rally  prm 


B  posil 


a  of  l! 


(1  prese 


e  Ihe  rela- 


:  of  the  Chea 
Bay  ag  late  a3  USO.  Horses,  however,  were 
preferred ;  and  the  niviLiitagos  of  this  inodo 
STor  that  by  the  flail,  as  used  in  the  Noitb- 
em  Slates  and  England  at  that  time,  ware, 
that  an  entire  crop  conld  be  beatan  out  in  a 
few  days,  Ibua  sBOurlng  it  from  the  rnrnges 
of  tbe  fly,  which  prevailed  there,  and  alao 
from  (ii-Ei'M,  and  having  it  earlier  ready  for 
morltat.  Three  thousand  bushels  could  be 
•eenred  thus  in  ten  days,  wbicii  would  em- 
ploy five  men  one  bundred  days  with  the 

ed  from  field  to  field,  but  a  permanent  floor 
of  good  waxy  earth,  which  became  smooth, 
hard,  and  glossy  by  use,  was  preferred.  The 
floors  were  made  frota  forty  lo  one  hundred 
»nd  thirty  feet  diameter,  usually  sixty  to 
one  hundred,  with  a  path  or  track  at  the 
outer  ciroumferenc 


,al  points  of  the 
compaas.  This  method  was  then  believed 
by  some  to  be  preferable  to  any  knQwn  mode 
of  threshing  grain.  It  is  probalile  the  thresh- 
ing-inaohing  has  rendered  it  obsolete  by  this 
time— See  JmeWcoi.  Mv^^m,  vol.  vii.  p.  61. 

(2)  Moore's  Patent  Office,  Append.  306. 
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aalJy  fenced  ri 


via.,  tbe  fertile  Carolai 
lent  Isle  of  Roanoak,  of  latitude  from  thirty- 
one  to  tbirty-aeven  degrees ;  relating  tha 
means  of  rajsing  infinite  profita  to  the  ad- 
ventnrcrs  and  planters.  Tha  second  edi- 
tion, with  addition  of  tbe  disooverj  of  silk, 
worms,  with  their  benefit,  and  in  planting 
of  mulberry  trees  j  also,  the  dressing  of  vines 
for  the  rich  trade  of  making  nines  in  Vir- 
ginia,- together  with  the  making  of  tbe  saw- 
mill, very  useful  in  Virginia  for  cutting 
timber  and  clapboard  to  build  withal;  and 

by  B.  W.  Gent,  London,   1650."     The  ao- 
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style  of  glowing  description  the  immense  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Colonies,  and  recommends  their  encouragement  by  goyernment  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  criminals  from  the  kingdom,  a  plan  already 
adopted  by  King  James  some  years  previously,  and  which  afterward  proved 
a  source  of  great  detriment  to  t!ie  social  and  moral  interests  of  the  colo- 
nists as  well  as  to  tieir  industry,  "  It  will  be,"  he  says,  moreover,  "  to  this 
commonwealth  a  standing  full  magazine  of  wheat,  rice,  cole-seed,  rape- 
seed,  fiax,  cotton,  salt,  potashes,  sope-ashes,  sugars,  wines,  silks,  olives, 
etc."  In  regard  to  Iron  he  says  :  "  Neether  does  Virginia  yield  to  any 
other  province  whatsoever  in  excellency  and  plenty  of  this  oare  :  and  I 
cannot  promise  to  myself  any  other  than  extraordinary  successe  and  gaino 
if  this  noble  and  usefull  staple  be  but  vigironsly  followed. "  He  compares 
Virginia  with  Persia  and  China  in  regard  to  climate  and  productions, 
allowing  the  latter  no  advantage  bat  in  their  antiquity ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  silk  grass  already  mentioned  he  says  ;  "  For  what  concerns  the  Flax 
of  China,  that  we  may  not  lose  the  smallest  circumstance  of  parallell  with 
Virginia,  I^"ature  herselfe  hath  enriched  this  her  bosome  fayouritc  with  a 
voluntary  plant  which  by  art,  industry  and  transplantation  may  be  multi- 
plied and  improved  to  a  degree  of  as  plentifttll  but  more  excellent  nature, 
which  because  of  its  accession  to  the  quality  of  silke  wee  entitle  eilke  grass ; 
of  this  Qneen  Elizabeth  had  a  substantial  and  rich  peece  of  Grogaine 
made  and  presented  to  her.  Of  this  Mr,  Porey,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
great  river  Chamonoak,  to  the  south  of  James  River,  delivers  a  relation 
as  of  ininite  quantity  covering  the  surface  of  a  vast  forest  of  pine  trees, 
being  sixty  miles  in  length." 

In  reference  to  these  early  attempts  to  establish  the  manufacturing 
arts,  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks :  "  The  business  which  occupied  the  first 
session  under  the  written  constitution  (1621)  related  chiefty  to  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry ;  and  the  culture  of  silk  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  But  legislation,  though  it  can 
favor  industry,  cannot  create  it.  When  soil,  men,  and  circumstances  com- 
bine to  render  manufacture  desirable,  legislation  can  protect  the  infancy 
of  enterprise  against  the  unequal  competiton  witii  established  skill.  The 
culture  of  silk,  long,  earnestly  and  frequently  reeommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Virginia,  is  successfally  pursued  only  where  a  superiority  of  labor 
exists  in  a  redundant  population.  In  America  the  first  wants  of  life  left 
no  labor  without  a  demand.  Silk-worms  could  not  be  eared  for  when 
every  comfort  of  household  existence  required  to  be  created.  Still  less 
was  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  possible,"  He  regards  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  their  attention  was  turned  from  such  efiTorts, 
to  the  more  profitable  one  of  cultivating  tobacco.  Of  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  a  few  years  later  he  writes ;  "  Possessed  of  security  and  great 
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abundance  of  land,  a  free  market  for  their  staple,  and  practically  all  tlie 
rights  of  an  independent  state,  having  England  for  its  gnardian  against 
foreign  oppression  rather  than  its  ruler,  the  colonists  enjoying  all  the 
prosperity  which  a  virgin  soil,  equal  laws  and  genera!  nniformity  of 
condition  could  bestow,  their  numbers  increased;  the  cottages  were 
iilled  with  children,  as  the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants.  At 
Christmas,  16iO,  there  were  trading  in  Virginia,  ten  ships  frnm  London, 
two  from  Bristol,  twelve  Hollanders,  and  seven  from  New  England. 
The  number  of  colonists  was  already  twenty  thousand  " 

In  1662  for  the  eneonragcment  of  Manufactures,  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  specimens  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  given  for  each  pound  of  silk.  It  was  enjoined 
upon  every  person  to  plant  mulberry  trees  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  he  held.  Tan-houses  were  erected,  with  "  curriers  and 
shoemakers  attached,"  one  in  each  county,  at  its  own  expense,  at  which 
hides  were  received  at  a  fixed  price  and  shoes  sold  at  rates  prescribed  by 
statute  :  and  to  encourage  the  salt-works  of  Colonel  Scarborough  on  t!ie 
Eastern  Shore,  the  importation  of  salt  into  that  county  was  prohibited. 
Rewards  were  appointed  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
built,  and  all  fees  and  duties  payable  to  such  shipping  were  remitted. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  tobacco  by  Cromwell  (1652),'  and  reenacted  at 
the  Eestoration,  so  embarrassed  this  trade,  that  in  1666  new  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  Manufactures.  Each  county  was  ordered  to  set  up  a 
loom  at  the  public  expense ;  the  rewards  for  silk  were  renewed,  and 
severe  penalties  imposed  for  neglecting  flax,  hemp,  etc."  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  governor  in  1692,  wo  are  informed,  greatly  encouraged  Manu- 
factures ;  in  his  time  falling-mills  were  set  up  by  act  of  Assembly,  and  he 
also  "  gave  particular  marks  of  his  favor  toward  the  propagation  of 
cotton,  which  since  his  time  has  heenmuch  neglected."  Of  his  successor 
Governor  Nicholson  (1698),  it  is  complained  that,  "instead  of  encour- 
aging Manufactures,  he  sent  over  inhuman  and  unreasonable  memorials 
against  them :  viz.  That  while  he  represented  their  tobacco  crops  as 
insufficient,  from  its  low  price,  to  procure  them  clothing,  he  recommended 
Parliament,  "  to  pass  an  a«t  forbidding  the  plantations  to  make  their  own 
clothing,"  which,  in  other  words,  is  desiring  a  charitable  law  that  the 
planter  sliall  go  naked.  ° 

But  manufacturing  enterprise  seems  also  to  have  been  less  congenial 

(!)  Thia  seems  to  hare  been  tlio  com-  (3)  Beverley,  p.  82.  There  ean  be  uo 
meneoment  of  the  BjEtem  of  inlfirfereaoo  doubt  Ibat  the  injudicious  policy  of  Great 
with  Aracrioan  trade  and  m»nufacturea.  Britain  was  mneli  influenced  by  fhe  repre. 
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to  tlie  Virgiuia  colonists  thaa  to  those  of  New  England ;  and  the  former 
contimied  long  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  England  for  their  clothing 
and  other  supplies,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  their  great 
staple  Tobacco,  although  not  wanting  in  the  raw  materials,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  eilk,  wool,  leather,  etc.,  which  usually  incite  to  such  undertakings. 
So  great  was  their  dependence,  that  Beverley,  who  published  in  1705, 
reproachfully  laments  the  sad  defection  of  his  countrymen  from  the  lialjits 
of  industry  which  he  had  commended  in  the  first  settlers,  and  the  in- 
disposition of  the  assemblies  to  give  that  encouragement  which  they  had 
formerly  bestowed.  "  They  have  their  clothing  of  all  sorts  from  England, 
as  linen,  woolen  and  silk,  hats  and  leather.  Yet  flax  and  hemp  grow 
nowhere  in  the  world  better  than  there.  Their  sheep  yield  good  increase 
and  bear  good  fleeces ;  hut  they  shear  them  only  to  coo!  them.  The 
mulberry  tree,  whose  leaf  is  the  proper  food  of  the  silkworm,  grows  there 
like  a  weed,  and  silkworms  have  been  observed  to  thrive  extremely  and 
without  any  hazard.  The  very  furs  that  their  hats  are  made  of  perhaps  go 
first  from  thence  ;  and  most  of  their  hides  lie  and  rot,  or  are  made  use  of 
only  for  covering  dry  goods  in  a  leaiy  house.  Indeed,  some  few  hides 
with  much  ado  are  tanned  and  made  into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so 
careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't  care  to  buy  them  if  they  can  get 
others ;  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  better  manager  than  ordinary  wilt 
vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deer  skin.  ;Naj  they  are  such 
abominable  ill  husbands,  that  though  their  country  be  oven'nn  with  wood 
yet  they  have  all  their  wooden  ware  from  England ;  their  cabinets,  chairs, 
tables,  stools,  chests,  boxes,  cart  wheels  and  all  other  things,  even  so 
much  as  their  bowls  and  birchen  brooms,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  their 


As  a  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  he  assigns,  in  addition  to  their 
want  of  concentration  in  towns,  and  other  causes,  what  was  probably  a 
very  true  one  in  that  case,  that  "  such  Manufactures  are  always  neglected 
where  tobacco  hears  any  thing  of  a  price." 

The  Virginia  colonists  were  essentially  Planters,  and  regarded  com- 
mercial as  well  as  manufactaring  pursuits  as  less  respectable  than  those 
of  agriculture :  hence  their  carrying  trade, — the  exportation  of  their 
tobacco  and  the  importation  of  their  supplies, — was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  commercial  NCw  Englanders.  The  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  land,  enabling  many  to 
acquire  estates  almost  manorial  in  extent,  all  concurred  with  the  native 
tastes  of  the  inhabitants  in  fostering  this  sentiment ;  and  Manufactures 
have  not  to  this  day  become  so  general  in  that  State  as  in  many  others 
whoso  settlement  has  been  much  more  recent. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

BHIP-BUILBINO    IN    THE    COLONIES    OF    MASSACHUSETTS,    MAINE,    CONNEC- 
TICUT,   NEW   HAMPSHIRE,    AND  EHODE  ISia.ND. 

We  have  seen  that  tlie  liistorj  of  the  efforts  made  during  the  first  hun- 
dred years,  to  introduce  the  Mauufacturing  Arts  into  tbe  oldest  of  the 
American  Colonies,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  unsuccessful  enterprise. 
Passing,  however,  to  the  Colonists  vihose  advent  upon  these  shores  took 
place  December  22, 1620,  an  event  still  lommcmoiated  in  lolemn  festivals, 
we  shall  prohably  find  some  dtgree  of  success  even  m  their  earliest 
attempts  in  the  industrial  arts  With  i  steule  soil  and  i  rugged  climate, 
thej  early  betook  themselves  to  Mdnufictuuii^  and  Commeicial  enter 
prises ;  and  so  successfully,  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  scarcely  a 
useful  art  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  is  not  "  naturalized"  among 
them,  and  scarcely  a  region  of  the  globe  so  remote  or  inaccessible  that 
is  not  familiar  with  the  products  of  then  labor  Those  efforts,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  a  knowledge  of  them  finm  various  souiceh,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice,  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  oceurience 

Nest  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  supply  of  the  means  of  sub 
sistence,  the  abundance  of  timbtr,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  prepared  for  market,  naturally  attracted  attention  to  it  as  a 
cheap  and  ready  resource.  For  the  products  of  the  forest  in  every  shape 
there  was  an  ample  demand  at  that  time  in  England,  wheie  the  timber 
had  already  been  bo  wasted  fcr  the  supply  of  iron-works  that  is  eaily  as 
1581  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  its  use.  The  West  India 
Islands  also  were  ready  to  exchange  their  staple  products  for  pipe-staves, 
hoops  and  lumber,  etc.  Hence  the  first  products  of  the  industry  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  of  Rliode  Island,  and  probably  of  others,  sent  to  a 
foreign  market,  were  manufactured  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  the  American  forests. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1623,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
called  the  "Anne,"  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Master,  was  freighted  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  returned  to  England,  her  cargo  consisting  of  Clap-hoards, 
with  a  few  beaver  skins  and  other  furs. 

Limiting  our  researches,  however,  at  present  to  only  one  braiicli  of 
(36) 
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Industry,  in  which  the  products  of  the  forest  were  made  available  in  aid 
of  Commerce,  and  in  which  this  country  has  since  become  pre-eminent, 
Tiz.,  Ship-Buildinq,  we  find  that  the  first  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  open  boats,  built  by  the  followers  of  De  Soto,  ever  constructed  by 
Europeans  in  this  country,  was  a  Dutch  Yacht,  named  the  "  Onrest,"  or 
"Restless,"  of  38  feet  keel,  44J  feet  long',  Hi  feet  wide,  and  16  tons 
burden.  She  was  built  by  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  at  Manhattan  River, 
in  1S14,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire,  which,  with  four 
others,  arrived  there  that  year  from  Amsterdam.  In  her,  Captain  Hen- 
drickson,  in  August,  1616,  discovered  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  explored 
nearly  the  whole  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Holland ;  and  having  presented  a  finely  executed 
map  of  the  coast,  he  asked  a  grant  of  the  country,  which  was  not  eon- 
ceded  however.  During  the  same  year  (1614),  Captain  John  Smith  sailed 
for  "North  Virginia"  with  two  ships  and  forty-five  men  and  boys,  to 
make  experiments  upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  Shey  reached  the  island 
Monahigan,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  latitude  43°  30',  in  April,  where 
they  made  some  attempt  at  the  whaling  business;  but  failing  in  that,  they 
built  seven  boats,  in  which  thirty-seven  men  made  a  very  successful  fishing 
voyage.  Thus  the  first  humble  attempt  at  the  fishing  business  was  made 
in  American  bottoms. 

1.  Ship-Bdildixo  in  Plymoutii. — In  1624,  within  four  years  after  the 
landing,  the  Colony  at  Plymouth  received  an  accession  of  a  carpenter  and 
a  salt-maker,  sent  out  by  the  Company.  Of  the  former.  Governor  Brad- 
ford says,  "He  quickly  builds  two  very  good  and  strong  shallops,  with  a 
great  and  strong  lighter,  and  had  hewn  timber  for  Ketches  (a  much  larger 
description  of  vessel),  but  this  spoilt ;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  season,  he 
falls  into  a  fever  and  dies,  to  our  great  loss  and  sorrow."  The  sall^maker 
— for  whom  the  lighter  appears  to  have  been  built — selected  a  site  and 
erected  a  building,  aud  made  an  attempt  to  manufacture  salt  for  the 
fishery,  first  at  Cape  Ann,  and  the  next  year  at  Cape  Cod,  both  of  which 
essays  were,  through  his  ignorance  and  self-will,  unsuccessful. 

At  Monamet,  now  Sandwich,  near  Cape  Cod,  whither  the  settlers  re- 
moved about  that  time,  a  pinnace  was  built  by  the  Plymouth  people  in  1621, 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  But  the  first  vessel  of  any  size  constructed 
there,  was  a  bark  built  by  subscription  in  1641.  She  was  of  about  fifty 
tons  burden,  and  was  estimated  to  cost  two  hundred  pounds.  It  appears 
by  the  records  of  Plymouth,  there  were  thirteen  proprietors,  of  whom 
William  Paddy,  William  Hanburry,  and  John  Barnes,  owned  each  one- 
eighth  part,  and  William  Bradford,  John  Jenny,  John  Atwood,  Samuel 
Hiclis,  George  Bower,  John  Cook,  Samuel  Jenny,  Thomas  Willets, 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  Edward  Bangs,  each  onc-sistecnth  part. 
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The  building  of  this  vessel,  though  small,  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
"  was  an  undertaking  at  that  period  of  exigency  and  privation,  snrpassiiig 
the  equipment  of  a  Canton  or  Northwest  Ship  with  oar  means  at  the 
present  day,"(l)  John  Drew,  from  Wales,  who  settled  at  Plymouth,  as 
early  as  1660,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  ship-carpenter ;  and  a  uumber 
of  his  descendants,  in  that  and  other  times,  pursued  the  business— one  of 
them  at  Halifax,  on  the  Winetuxet,  a  small  branch  of  Taunton  River. 

3.  Sqip-buildino  in  MAesAceusETTS.— In  the  records  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  is  stated,  April  17,  1629,  that 
they  had  "six  shipwrights,  of  whom  Robert  Molton  is  chief";  and  in 
May  following  it  was  recorded  that  provision  had  been  sent  over  "  for 
building  ships,  as  pitch,  tar,  okum,  tools,  etc.,"  and  it  was  proposed  to 
set  apart  a  house  for  such  stores,  to  make  an  inyentory  of  them,  and  to 
give  Molten  the  charge  of  the  whole.  Fishing  vessels  were  to  be  built 
on  shares.  The  first  vessel  ever  built  in  Massachuaetls — Plymouth  being 
then  a  separate  colony — was  a  bark  launched  at  Mystic  {now  Medford) 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1631,  and  named  by  Governor  Winthrop,  to  whom 
she  belonged,  "The  Blessing  of  the  Bay."  In  the  course  of  the  season 
this  vessel  made  several  coasting  trips,  and  soon  after  visited  Manhattan 
and  Long  Island.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  "Winthrop  says,  the  sailors  were 
surprised  at  seeing,  at  Long  Island,  Indian  canoes  of  great  size.  Some 
of  these  specimens  of  aboriginal  boat  building  were  capable  of  carrying 
eighty  persons.  The  natives  were  no  doubt  equally  amazed  at  the  pro- 
portions and  novel  architectnre  of  the  largest  vessel,  probably,  that  had 
yet  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  Another  vessel  of  sixty  tons, 
called  the  "  Rebecca,"  was  built  in  1633  at  Medford,  where  Mr,  Cradock, 
the  first  governor  chosen  by  the  Company,  had  a  shipyard.  A  ship  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  was  built  at  Marblehead  by  the  people  of 
Salem  in  1636. 

The  business  appears  to  have  received  its  first  impulse  about  this  time 
from  the  same  cause  which  threw  the  colonists  upon  their  own  resources 
for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  bad  been  hitherto 
supplied  with  all  but  their  corn  and  flsb,  by  the  many  emigrant  ships 
which  had  yearly  added  to  their  numbers.  A  suspension  of  this  emigra- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  diminished 
intercourse  caused  thereby  left  them  dependent  on  mercantile  enterprise 
alone,  which  the  state  of  navigation  then  rendered  precarious  in  the  ex- 
treme. "The  general  fear,"  says  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal, 
"of  want  of  foreign  commodities,  now  our  money  was  gone,  and  that 
things  were  like  to  go  well  in  England,  set  us  on  work  to  provide  shipping 

(1)  r.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  i.  278. 
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of  our  own  ;  for  h  1  1  M  P  t  b  g  a  man  of  very  public  spirit 
and  singular  acti*  ty  f       11  I       ured  some  to  join  for  building 

a  ship  at  Salem  f  th  h  d  1  t  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
stirred  up  by  his  x  mpl  t  i  n  th  bu  Iding  another  at  Boston  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  t  Th     ■»     k  hard  to  accomplish  for  want  of 

money,  etc.  ;  but  1  pwr    ht    w  ntent  to  take  such  pay  as  the 

country  could  mak  C        w     tl    t  y       made  a  legal  tender  for  debt, 

lie  speaks  in  a     tl       pi  f  th    T  ial,  of  about  one  hundred  and 

sixty  tons,  prohal  ly  th  1    II  d  d  t    above,  as  the  first  ship  bailt  at 

Boston.     She  sail  d  f      B  lb  4th  J  ne,  16i2,  with  Thomas  Graves 

as  master,  laden  w  tl  fl  h  1  h  h  old-  there  at  a  good  rate,  and 
from  thence  she  f       ht  d  t    M  1  d  arrived  there  this  day  (March 

23,  1643,  0.  S.)  1    !      w  tl  f  1,  iron,  and  wool,  which  was  a 

great  advantage  t    tl  ty      Ig         ncouragement  to  trade. "    Thus 

early  began  the  c        t  nd  p    St  U    t  ade  to  distant  porta,  in  which 

colonial  vessels,  at  m  t    p       d  b       so  prominent  a  share. 

In  1642  five  oth  1     all    f  d  rable  size,  were  built  at  Boston, 

riymouth,  Dorchester,  and  Salem ;  and  in  1644,  two  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  tons  respectively,  were  built  at  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  which  sailed  for  the  Canaries  with  pipe  staves,  fish,  etc.  A  ship 
of  three  hundred  tuns  was  built  at  Boston  in  1646. 

"  New  England's  First  Fruits,"  a  work  published  in  London,  in  1643, 
thus  refers  to  the  subject :  "  Besides  boats,  shallops,  hoyes,  lighters,  pin- 
naces, we  are  in  a  way  of  building  ships  of  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  four  hundred  tonne ;  five  of  them  are  already  at  sea,  many 
more  in  hand  at  this  present." 

la  October,  1641,  the  Court  enacted  that,  "Whereas,  the  country  is 
now  in  hand  with  the  building  of  ships,  which  is  a  business  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  common  good,  and  therefore  suitable  care  is  been  taken 
that  it  will  be  well  performed,  according  to  the  commendable  course  of 
England  and  other  places,  it  is  therefore  ordered  surveyors  be  appointed 
to  examine  any  ship  built,  and  her  work,  to  see  that  it  be  performed  and 
carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art." 

A  ship  was  that  year  built  at  the  Point,  now  called  "Warren  Bridge 
Avenue,  hy  Francis  Willoughby,  afterward  Deputy  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  a  merchant,  and  did  much  to  improve  Boston  by  building 
wharves  and  in  other  ways. 

In  May,  1644,  the  Assembly  granted  the  ship-builders  an  act  of  in- 
corporation, which  states  that :  "For  the  better  building  of  shipping,  it 
is  ordered  that  there  be  a  company  of  that  trade,  according  to  the  manner 
of  other  places,  with  power  to  regulate  building  of  ships,  and  to  make 
such  orders  and  laws  among  themselves  as  may  conduce  to  the  public 
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when  they  set  sail  for  Malaga  with  another  ship  in  ber  company,  whereof 
Mr.  Karraan  was  master."  He  then  gives  a  narrative  of  ber  loss  at  sea 
witb  nineteen  persons  on  board.  Another  ship  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  bailt  at  Cambridge,  and  which  sailed  the  same  year  for  the 
Canaries,  be  tells  us,  was  "  set  upon"  by  an  Irish  man-of-war  witb  seventy 
men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  New  England  ship  having  but 
thirty  men  and  fourteen  pieces ;  the  latter  got  off  with  the  loss  of  two 
men.  This  action  Mr.  Cooper  regards  as  the  first  regular  naval  combat 
in  which  any  American  vessel  is  known  to  have  been  engaged.  Another 
vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  built  at  JTcw  Haven,  was  lost  the  same  year, 
with  seventy  persons  and  a  cargo  of  wheat. 

Bypapers  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  Eing  Charles  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1665,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  then  had  the  following 
ships  and  tonnage,  viz.:  about  eighty  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  about 
forty  from  forty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  about  a  dozen  ships  above  one 
hundred  tons,  making  in  all  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail. 

In  October,  166T,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  having  received 
information  "that  divers  unskillful  persons  pretending  to  be  shipwrights, 
do  build  ships  and  other  vessels  in  several  parts  of  this  coantry,  which 
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e  very  defective,  both  of  matter  and  form,  to  t!ie  groat  prejudice  of  the 
merchants  and  owners  and  the  dauger  of  many  men's  lives  at  sea,"  ordered 
a  eomraittce  of  five  (one  of  whom  was  Captain  Edward  Jounsos,  cited 
on  the  Ust  page)  to  draw  up  and  present  suitable  laws  for  the  regnlatioQ 


of  the  h 

On  the  same  occasion  an  order  was  made  to  encourage  the  building  of 
a  dry  dock,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  any  person  who  should  under- 
take the  cunstnictiou  of  sueh  a  dock  in  a  suitable  place  in  Boston  or 
Charlestown,  fit  to  take  in  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  should  have 
liberty  to  do  bo  with  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  for  fifteen  years.  In 
April,  1()68,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  was  extended  to  twenty-ono 
years  to  the  person  who  should  build  and  keep  a  dock  in  repair. 

The  Court  in  May,  1661,  laid  a  tonnage  duty  of  half  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder, or  its  equivalent  in  money,  per  ton  on  all  ships  and  vessels  above 
twenty  tons  burden,  not  belonging  within  the  jurisdiction  or  principally 
owned  within  it.  The  duty  was  levied  on  every  voyage  and  was  chiefly 
designed  for  the  support  of  the  fort.(l) 

In  Dec,  1613,  the  ship  Anthony  and  a  ketch  were  ordered  to  be  fatte  I 
out  for  the  defense  of  the  c  ast  and  the  vessels  of  the  prov  nee  some  of 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  p  rates  and  the  Dutch  of  New  Ivetherland 

As  an  evidence  of  the  energy  w  th  h  el  th  a  bus  nesa  was  proie  uted 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  earl  est  (  er  o  1  t  a  ment  o  ed  tl  at  j  o  the 
North  River,  crooked,  narro  a  d  shallow  at  lo  v  water  1  ps  were 
built  of  the  size  of  three  a  d  four  hund  ed  t  us  througl  out  ts  vhole 
course.  Scttuate,  at  its  mouth  was  long  noted  for  ita  bl  p  1  H  g 
An  early  chronologist  believes  tl  e  irt  of  Sh  p  1  u  Id  ng  o  early  est  1 
liahed  at  North  River  and  bosto  c  ay  1  e  traced  to  the  dock  ards  of 
Chatham  on  the  Medway.  In  16H)  Eiward  Gr  dwin  of  Boston  a 
shipwright  from  Chatham,  in  Kent,  purchased  a  plantation  at  Scituate, 
where  he  commenced  the  business.  Edward  and  Michael  WANioiy, 
the  former  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  several  governors  of  Rhode 
Island,  whither  he  subsequently  removed,  carried  on  Ship-building  at 
Scituate  as  early  at  least  as  1670.  The  barque  Adventure,  of  forty  tons, 
owned  by  the  people  of  Scituate  and  Marshfield,  in  1681  engaged  in  the 
West  India  trade.  The  fishery  then,  as  well  as  later,  greatly  stimulated 
this  department  of  industry.  Not  Jong  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
it  was  declared  by  an  intelligent  writer  to  be  of  more  value  to  Massachu- 
setts than  would  be  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon.  This  business  was 
actively  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scituate.  They  had  in  ITIO  over 
thirty  sail  of  vessels  in  the  mackerel  fishery.     From  Forster's  Ship-yard 

(1)  RecorclE  of  Gov.  and  Company,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  331,  344,  573. 
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npon  tlie  Scituate  side  of  the  river,  sliipa  of  five  hundred  tons  were  turned 
out.  The  aggregate  of  the  tonnage  of  ship-rigged  vessels  built  there  in 
the  last  century  would,  if  known,  be  a  considerable  item  in  the  domestic 
tonnage  of  Massachusetts. 

Salem,  so  early  incited  to  the  same  branches  of  industry  by  Mr.  Peters, 
long  prosecuted  Ship-building  with  great  enterprise.  Hardy's  Cove,  on 
South  River,  was  in  1677  a  principal  locality  for  that  business.  The 
shipping  of  that  and  other  towns  suffered  much  by  the  Indians  at  this 
time.  They  captured  in  letT  about  fifteen  Ketches  belonging  to  Salem. 
A  prominent  ship-builder  in  the  town  in  1690  was  Richakd  HoLiitia- 
WOKTH,  who  owned  the  property  now  or  receTitly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hawthorne  family.  Boston  and  Sal  era  together,  in  1735,  owned  about 
25,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  reputation  of  Salera  for  commercial  enter- 
prise was  at  that  time;  and  long  after,  second  only  to  that  of  Boston. 
For  several  years  previous  to  1731  it  cleared  yearly  about  80  vessels  on 
foreign  voyages,  and  in  17i8  about  130. 

The  enterprise  of  her  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  seamen,  among  the 
earliest  and  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  the  Derbys,  gave  ample  em- 
ployment to  her  ship-yards.  A  marine  society  was  formed  there  in  1766, 
and  incorporated  in  1771.  This  town  has  also  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
duced from  the  bosom  of  that  adventurous  class  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, Nathaniel  Bowditch,  to  whom  the  ship-owners,  merchants, 
and  mariners  of  Europe  and  America  are  more  indebted  for  the  pre.'ierva- 
tion  of  life  and  property  than  to  any  other  man  this  country  has  produced. 
While  he  was  himself  a  mariner,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  those  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  he  prepared  with 
marvelous  accuracy  his  Fractioal  Navigator,  which,  as  the  London 
AlhentEum  has  oliserved,  "  goes  both  in  American  and  British  craft  over 
every  sea  of  the  globe,  and  is  probably  the  best  work  of  the  sort  ever 
published." 

Neteburypori  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
its  Ship-building,  as  well  as  its  commerce.  Its  vessels  were  in  repute  in 
Great  Britain  no  less  than  throughout  the  Colonies.  It  appears  by  the 
Town  Records  that  Ezra  Cottle  commenced  Ship-building  near  the  foot 
of  Federal  street  in  that  town  as  early  as  1 698.  In  1 723  the  same  busi- 
ness was  earned  on  in  the  locality  known  as  Thorla's  Bridge.  The  town 
was  noted  for  the  number  of  vessels  yearly  turned  out  from  its  ship-yards. 
The  business  declined  considerably  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Continental  frigates  Boston  and  Hancock  were  built  there, 
besides  many  large  private  armed  vessels  during  the  war.  In  1772  ninety 
vessels  were  built  there;  in  1788  only  three.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
verses which  overtook  all  commercial  towns  during  that  period.  New- 
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bury  in  1790  owned  nearly  12,000  tons  of  shipping,  which,  in  the  next 
sixteen  years,  was  increased  to  31,914  tons.  Its  reputation  in  this  branch 
is  still  maintained. 

New  Bedford  was  famons  in  Ship-huilding  long  before  the  Resolution, 
and  altliough  it  suffered  damage  in  1118  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £100,000, 
it  early  reeovered  its  enterprise.  The  villages  of  Westport,  Rochester, 
Wareham,  and  Dartmouth,  iu  its  immediate  vicinity,  were  little  more  than 
shipyards,  and,  with  the  town  itself,  were  engaged  in  supplying  vessels 
and  boats  for  the  several  branches  of  the  fishery  in  which  its  mariners 
were  engaged,  'i'he  Cod,  Mackerel,  and  particularly  the  Whale  Fishery, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  support  of  the  Ship-huilding  interests  of 
the  Colonies. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  ccntnry  this  was  the  principal  flsb-produciag 
country  of  the  world.  The  whale  fishery  was  a  means  of  bringing  into 
service  a  larger  class  of  vessels  than  had  been  previously  construeted. 
This  indnstry  had  been  carried  on  in  boats  near  our  shores  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  in  1690  was  commenced  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
hardy  seamen  of  Nantucket.  After  the  "  shore  whaling"  began  to  fail, 
an  aged  man,  concerned  for  the  future  interests  of  the  class,  pointed  to 
the  ocean,  and  prophetically  exclaimed,  "There  is  a  green  pasture,  where 
our  children's  grandchildren  will  go  for  bread."  The  people  of  Kan- 
tucket,  with  those  of  New  Bedford,  who  were  from  the  same  stock,  were 
the  first  to  push  that  arduous  enterprise  among  the  denizens  of  the 
Southern  Seas.  It  was  the  school  in  which  American  seamen  acquired 
that  maritime  skill  which  has  covered  the  ocean  with  our  merchant 
fleets. 

Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  a  few  miles  from  Newbnryport,  was  from  an 
early  day  a  principal  Ship-building  station,  in  which  business  it  continued 
active  nntil  the  Revolution.  A  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  launched  at 
Salisbury  about  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with 
France  in  1178,  and  from  that  circumstance  named  the  "Alliance,"  was 
the  favorite  of  the  Navy  and  the  American  people  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  filling  the  place  in  the  pubhe  regard  afterward  occupied  by 
the  "  Constitution "  frigate.  She  was  a  beautiful  vessel  and  a  swift 
sailer,  and  after  the  war  was  converted  into  an  East  Indiaman. 

In  addition  to  Boston,  and  the  other  places  we  have  named,  the  busi- 
ness was  actively  prosecuted  in  colonial  times  at  Mcdford,  where  it  first 
commenced,  and  at  Charlestown,  Ipswich,  Haverhill,  and  several  other 
places,  in  which  it  is  still  conducted.  Some  of  these  carried  it  on  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  done  since  that  time.  In  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk,  the  business  has  always  been  a  con- 
siderable one. 
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3.  Ship-Building  in  the  District  of  Maine. — In  Maine,  then  and 
long  after  a  district  of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  numerous  bays,  coves, 
and  streams  near  the  seaboard,  in  localities  now  destitute  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  timber  formerly  so  abundant.  Ship-building  was  eom- 
menced  witli  energy  almost  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It 
was  begun  there  some  time  previous  to  the  acquisition  by  Massachusetts 
of  a  right  to  the  territory  by  purchase  from  tlie  heirs  of  Gorges  in  1677. 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  liero  of  Virginia,  visited  the  coast  in  1S14  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  fishing,  and  at  the  island  of  Monhegan,  in 
Lincoln  County,  erected  dwellings  and  built  a  number  of  fishing  boats. 
There,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Kew  England  provinces,  the  fishery  was 
the  principal  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  many  towns,  and  a  source  of 
proat  and  even  wealth  to  many  early  settlers.  It  was  the  great  means 
of  fostering  the  Ship-bnilding  interests.  Nest  to  these,  the  conversion 
of  the  abundant  timber  which  densely  clothed  the  banks  of  all  the  eastern 
rivers  furnished  the  most  profitable  return  for  labor.  Timber,  con- 
verted into  masting,  lumber,  staves,  shingles,  and  other  merchantable 
forms,  by  axemen  and  numerous  saw-mills,  was  floated  to  the  tide-waters, 
where  vessels  were  built  to  convey  it  along  with  their  fish  to  England, 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  other  foreign  and 
domestic  ports,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  salt, 
wines,  and  tropical  products,  or  provisions  from  the  yonthern  Colonies. 
The  vessels  were  often  sold  in  foreign  porta  after  the  discharge  of  their 
cargoes,  the  great  cheapness  with  which  they  were  constructed  enabling 
their  owners  to  do  so  at  a  good  profit,  and  at  a  less  price  than  those 
built  in  other  countries.  These  branches  of  industry  combined,  consti- 
tuted for  two  hundred  years  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Maine  and  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  enlivened  with  enterprise  many 
places  in  which  the  hum  of  the  factory  has  succeeded  to  the  ring  of  the 
a."£e  or  the  clatter  of  the  saw-mill,  and  others  still  which  are  now  the  sites 
of  flourishing  cities. 

Femaquid  Point,  twelve  miles  north  of  Monhegan,  was  an  early  fish- 
ing station,  much  frequented  by  the  English  on  the  first  settlement  of 
Maine,  at  which  Ship-building  was  also  carried  on.  At  this  place  was 
bom,  in  1G50,  Sir  William  Phipps,  the  first  Eojal  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  at  tbe  age  of  eighteen,  commenced  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  Ship-building  Art.  On  the  completion  of  his  service  he  worked  at 
the  trade  for  a  time  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  it  on  his 
own  account  on  the  Sheepscote  River,  east  of  the  Kennebec,  where  lie 
built  a  ship  for  merchants  in  Boston.  He  afterward  abandoned  the 
business  for  a  maritime  life,  and  was  knighted  by  James  the  Second 
in  consideration  of  his  having,  in  IGSI,  buecessfully  conducted  an  evpedi- 
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tion  in  search  of  a  Spanish  wreck  sunk  near  Hispaniola,  from  which 
property  to  the  valae  of  ^300,000  was  recovered.  This  laid  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  his  future  wealth,  although  it  is  said  his  generosity  allowed  him 
to  receive  only  £16,000  as  his  own  share.  He  was  afterward  conspicuous 
in  the  affairs  of  the  New  England  provinces. 

At  Kittery  Point,  on  the  Piscataqua,  opposite  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,the 
oldest  corporate  town  in  the  State,  Ship-building  was  also  successfully 
conducted  at  a  very  early  period.  This  place,  in  1696,  gave  birth  to 
another  distinguished  Provincial,  Sir  William  Pepperell,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Mass.,  who  was  also  long  identified  with  the  fishing  and  ship- 
building industry  of  the  province.  His  father,  William  Pepperell,  a 
native  of  Tavistock,  near  Exeter,  in  Cornwall,  England,  while  a  young 
man  in  humble  circumstances,  came  to  tho  Isles  of  Shoals,  nine  miles 
south  of  Kittery,  in  1GT5,  in  a  fishing  vessel,  that  place  being  celebrated 
for  producing  the  delicate  duvfiah,  which  sell  much  higher  than  cod. 
After  four  or  five  years  spent  in  the  business,  he  removed  to  Kittery,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  an  old  ship-builder,  John  Bray,  who  conducted 
the  ship  and  boat-building  business  largely  after  the  conclusion  of  King 
Philip's  war  had  rendered  property  more  safe.  The  Pepperells  also  built 
many  vessels  for  themselves  and  others,  and  had,  at  times,  over  one  hun- 
dred sail  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  either  manned  by  them  or  let 
on  shares,  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  they  traded  largely  with  southern 
ports.  The  elder  Colonel  Pepperell,  died  in  113i,  after  having  filled 
several  offices,  civil,  judicial  and  military.  His  operations  at  an  early 
period  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  other  rivers  than  the  Piscataqua, 
and  vessels  were  built  for  him  at  Saco,  where  he  afterward  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land,  now  covered  by  the  factories  and  improvements  of  that 
place,  A  letter  from  him  to  Captain  John  Hill,  Commander  of  the  Fort 
at  Saco,  in  November,  1696,  the  year  in  which  his  son,  Sir  William,  was 
born,  exhibits  the  energy  of  the  man,  a  needful  virtue  in  those  perilous 
days,  and  illustrates  the  customs  of  the  times  among  ship-builders.  (1) 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  French  war,  Ship-building  had  been 
active  and  profitable  in  Maine,  and  large  numbers  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
stocks,  as  well  as  throughout  New  England  generally.    The  several  colonies 

(l).'Eir— WithmncitrouWelhavegottan  Iobto  immcdiatelr.  But  I  shall  leavo  it  to 
niGD  and  sent  for  tie  Sloop,  and  desire  you  jour  mimngement,  and  desire  you  to  hoatea 
todespatcli  them  wltli  all  speed  ;  for,  if  all  them  day  and  night;  for,  air,  it  will  he  dan- 
things  he  ready,  they  may  ho  fittod  t    1  g  t  rrjing  there,  on  aeoount  of  hostile 

yon  and  the  Carpenter  thinlt  it  oo  t  p  to  keep  the  men  npon  pay.     I 

BDd  the  gronnd  !iaa  not  too  mnch  d  1  y       a  barrel  of  rum,  and  there  is  a  cask 

I  think  it  may  be  safe  and  better  t    b     d       1  w        t    launch  wilh." 
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of  Wew  Euglaiid  liad  in  1141,  about  oae  thousand  Bail  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  neB.rly  the  whole  of  which  was  probably  of  homo  construction,  aa 
1  w  t  q  tly  h  It  f  E  glish  and  foreign  merchants.  After 
th   ]  t  1    g  d  th     hip-yards  of  Maine  turned  out  great 

n  mb         f  tl         w    1         f  1     called  Schooners,  which  were  found 

p    t     1    ly       fl       fit     g  f  them  being  worth,  in  the  cod-fishing, 

t         f  tl       h  11  I  b  f       their  introduction.     The  small  vessels 

b    It  f     th  g      t  demand.     They  were  constructed  not 

ly        th    h&ul.      f    h    1  era  and  in  the  numerous  coves  along 

th  b      1  b  t  f        I    th  Her  tributary  streams  at  the  head  of 

t  d  t  m        t  iderable  distance  from  the  river,  to 

h    h  th  y  d    w  I  dg      n  the  winter  season.     They  were  not 

B  f    q      tly  1     It  t  th       n  1     from  the  water,  and  as  timber  became 

scaicer,  were  occasionally  framed  several  miles  inland,  and  then  taken  apart 
and  transported  to  the  water-side,  where  they  were  reconstructed  and 
launched. 

lu  addition  to  Pemaquid  and  Eitter}',  which  included  the  two  Ber- 
wicks  and  Elliot,  the  towns  of  Wiscassct,  Warren,  Portland,  or  Falmouth, 
and  other  places  on  the  Casco  and  Penobscot  Bays,  on  the  Kennebec, 
Saco,  St.  George's,  and  more  eastern  rivers,  became  early  engaged  in  this 
business.  Bath,  Bangor,  Brunswiet,  and  other  extreme  eastern  towns, 
now  so  extensively  engaged  in  ship -building,  were  settled  at  a  date  con- 
siderably later,  and  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  it  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  Bath,  which  has  now  a  registered  tonnage 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  was  first  permanently  settled  in  1156. 
Bangor,  settled  in  1769,  had  in  1190  only  160  inhabitants.  The  vast 
lumber  trade  and  other  business  of  this  town  now  employs  between  two 
and  three  thousand  sail  of  vessels  annually.  A  large  part  of  Falmouth, 
including  Portland,  was  burned  by  an  English  frigate  in  1110.  Ship- 
building has  long  been  an  important  business  of  the  place.  In  1185,  the 
two  towns  owned  5341  tons,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  1628  tons 
in  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,  "amounting  altogether  to  6969  tons. 
The  tonnage  registered  at  that  port  in  1195,  was  13,798.  Wiscasset 
employed,  in  1189,  thirty-five  vessels  of  3090  tons,  and  in  1795,  registered 
103  vessels  of  9944  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

Ships  were  built  at  this  period  on  the  rivers  of  Maine,  according  to  M. 
de  Uochefaucault,  for  about  $26.50  per  ton,  or  $33.50  all  things  supplied, 
and  were  sold  in  Boston  for  $40  to  $43  per  ton.  The  tonnage  of  Maine 
has  always  been  large  in  proportion  to  her  population.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  it  amounted  to  81,390  tons.  The  yearly  returns  of  new 
tonnage  for  that  State,  now  nearly  equals  one-third  that  of  the  whole 
Union. 
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One  of  the  most  eminent  ship-builders  in  the  Colonics  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  and  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  apply  the 
principles  of  science  in  the  draughting  and  modeling  of  ships,  was  John 
Peck,  of  Boston,  Peck  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  most  scientific,  as  B'ell 
as  the  most  successful  naval  architect  which  the  United  States  had  then 
produced."  The  ships  built  hy  him  were  so  superior  to  any  then  known, 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  lie  was  employed  to 
build  some  of  their  ships  of  war.  But  his  talents  did  not  bring  him  that 
pecuniary  reward  which  all  who  knew  the  superiority  of  his  skill,  have 
admitted  was  hJs  due. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Peck  as  a  Marine  Architect,  in  combining  the  great 
essentials  of  stability,  capacity  and  swiftness,  was  admitted  by  intelligent 
foreigners.  The  Belisarius,  the  Hazard,  and  the  Rattlesnake,  constructed 
by  him,  were  known  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  for  their  fast  sailing, 
a  quality  to  which  the  American  cruisers  owed  their  efBciency  more  than 
any  other.  They  were  also  said  to  carry  more  than  others  of  the  same 
class.  It  was  a  common  remark  at  that  period,  that  "  to  have  a  perfect 
vessel,  it  must  have  a  Boston  bottom  and  Philadelphia  sides." 

In  the  year  ICIG,  just  a  century  before  the  Peclarati on  of  Independence, 
the  following  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
and  then  belonged  to  that  neighborhood,  viz. : 

30  vessels  between  100  and  250  tons. 
200       "  "  50    "    100     " 

200       "  "  30    "      50     " 

300       "  "  6    "      10     " 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Colony,  thirty  Master  Shipwrights.(l) 

The  trade  of  Massachusetts  in  IHT,  employed  3493  sailors,  and  492 
ehips  whose  tonnage  amounted  25,406.  In  1131,  there  were  600  sail  of 
ships,  and  sloops  of  thirty-eight  thousand  tons  burden,  engaged  in  the 
same  commerce  one  half  of  which  traded  to  Europe,  Prom  five  to  six 
thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  the  fisheries.  Tlie  tonnage  employed  in  these  branches  was 
chiefly  home  built.  The  ship-yards  at  that  date  were  actively  employed, 
and  many  vessels  were  sold  in  foreign  ports. 

Dr.  Douglass  has  the  following  observations  on  New  England  Ship- 
building about  the  year  1146.  "  In  New  England  Ship-building,  a  vessel 
fitted  to  sea,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  a  profit  to  the  country,  the  other 
third  is  iron,  cordage,  sail-cloth  and  small  stores,  from  Great  Britain. 
The  ships  built  in  Boston,  exceed  all  of  other  building  yards,  the  many 

(1)  a  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  s.  p.  153 ;  Hutchinson,  Mass.,  Cooper's  Hist,  V.  S.  Xarj 
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mercliants  and  ship -masters,  good  coonoissears,  transiently  inspect  them  ; 
every  bad  piece  of  timber,  or  length  of  plank  is  censured.  In  Newberry, 
where  they  are  not  much  inspected,  the  builders  act  at  pleasure,  and  as 
the  contracts  are  generally  to  be  paid  iu  goods,  they  build  accordingly ; 

thus  a  noted  builder,  T.  W.,  jocosely  said  '  that  he  had  built  for a 

calicoe  ship.'  The  other  country  building  places  are  still  worse,  particu- 
larly North  River,  where,  instead  of  what  is  reckoned  ship-timber,  they 
nee  forest  wood  of  any  sort ;  these  vessels,  with  repairs,  last  only  two  or 
three  voyages,  and  are  designed  as  a  bite  upon  ship-buyers  at  home."  In 
relation  to  the  business  in  Boston,  he  afterward  remarks:  "Ship-building 
is  one  of  the  greatest  articles  of  our  trade  and  mannfaetnre.  It  employs 
and  maintains  about  thirty  several  denominations  of  tradesmen  and  arti- 
ficers ;  but  as  in  all  other  articles,  so  in  this,  more  particularly,  for  a  few 
late  years,  this  country  has  the  symptoms  of  a  galloping  (a  vulgar  expres- 
sion) consumption,  not  so  desperate  but  by  the  administration  of  a  skillful 
physician  it  may  recover  an  athletic  state  of  health,  sublata  cauaa  tollitur 
effectus.  I  shall  illustrate  the  gradual  decay  of  Ship-building,  by  the 
Bhip-huilding  in  Boston,  meaning  top-sail  vessels. 

Anno  1738  on  the  stocks  41  vessels  of  6,334  tons. 

"      1743  "  30 

"      1U6  "  20 

"      1149  "  15       "  2,450  tons." 

In  1169,  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  ShcfEeld, 
extracted  from  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  at  Boston,  built  new 
vessels  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Their  registered 
tonnage,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  sisteen  barrels  of  flour  to  a  ton,  and 
was  always  below  the  real  tonnage,  was  eight  thousand  and  thirteen  tons. 
The  amount  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other  Colony,  and  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Ebode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  collectively,  which  were  the  next  four  in  amount. 
The  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel,  making  an  addition  of  one-fifth  to  the 
registered  amount,  according  to  the  official  direction,  was  about  seventy 
tons,  which  was  below  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  real  tonnage  is  believed  to  have  been  one-third  higher  than 
the  registered,  which  would  give  a  total  of  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  new 
shipping  for  that  year.  The  tonnage  returned  in  that  year  for  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  was  more  than  half  that  of  all  the  Colonies 
now  in  the  "Union,  a  proportion  which  was  preserved  by  these  provinces 
in  the  two  years  following. 

The  shipping  cleared  from  the  province  in  the  year  ending  January  5, 
llll,  was  10,284  tons,  and  the  amount  entered  was  65,211,  the  outward 
exceeding  the  inward  by  6,013  tons,  partly  made  up  of  shipping  built  for 
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sale,  of  which  New  England  at  this  period,  annnally  sold  about  fifty  vessels. 
As  a  branch  of  her  maDQfactures,  the  bailding  of  ships  for  sale  was  always 
a  considerable  source  of  profit  and  employment  in  Massachusetts.  It 
was  predicted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  1T83,  that  the  business  would  be  at 
an  end,  after  the  separation  of  the  Colonies,  if  England,  which  had  always 
been  a  principal  customer,  ceased  to  t^ke  American  shipping  Upon 
the  revival  of  commerce,  however,  after  the  organization  of  the  Govero- 
raent  under  the  present  Constitution,  and  the  imposition  of  tonnige  ind 
other  discriminating  dutie',  the  business  e-ttended  with  greater  rapidity 
than  before  the  war.  The  tonnage  returned  by  the  State,  for  the  year 
ending  March  i,  1791,  of  which  we  ire  nnable  to  give  the  precise  amount, 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Tench  Cose,  in  his  rcyiew  of  Lord  Sheffield's  observa- 
tions, to  have  exceeded  the  average  of  the  thjee  years,  1169,  ITTO,  and 
1T11,  as  given  in  his  Lordship's  tables,  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen  tons.  The  district  of  Maine  alone,  in  the  eighteen  montha 
preceding  December  31,  1192,  built  15,476  tons,  although  the  returns 
were  incomplete  for  that  section. 

4,  Ship-bdilbing  in  Connecticut. — The  earliest  mention  we  have  met 
with  of  Ship-building  in  Connecticut  is  in  1640,  when  the  General  Court 
declared :  "  It  is  thought  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
these  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  coifen  wool!  be  sett  uppon  and  at- 
tempted, and  for  the  farthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the  Governor 
that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Ei'rj )  to  undertake  the  finishing  and 
setting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc  "  It  is  probable  that 
the  vessel  was  finished  and  dispatched  for  the  purpose  named ;  for, 
more  than  two  years  after,  in  accordance  wilh  the  Court's  order,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  part  of  the  preamble,  the  several  towns  had 
agreed  upon  the  pi'oportion  of  the  "cottcn  wool!"  that  each  should 
take  from  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  contingent  for  Hartford  was  £200  Worth. 
In  the  same  year  (1642)  the  court  appointed  "Persons  to  take  the  ac- 
count of  what  the  several  towns  will  disburse  toward  the  building  of  a 
shippe,  and  (if  feasible)  they  have  power  to  engage  workmen  and  to 
carry  on  the  work."  In  that  year  it  was  ordered  that  hemp-seed  should 
be  sown,  or  sold  to  those  who  would  sow — "  For  the  better  furnishing 
the  River  with  cordage  towards  the  rigging  of  shipps."  In  1666,  by 
the  same  authority,  all  vessels  upon  the  stocks  were  exempted  from 
taxations  in  that  colony,"  (1) 

Soon  after  the  building  of  the  vessel  at  Rhode  Island  for  the  New 
Haven  Colony  in  1646,  which  was  lost  at  sea  on  her  first  voyage,  the 

(1)  Culonial  RiiOords,  vol.  1,  pp.  59,  79  ;  vol.  2,  p.  255. 
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united  CoIoQies  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  built  and  equipped  a  i-essel 
carrying  ten  gnns  and  forty  men  to  cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound,  to 
prevent  the  encroacliraents  of  the  Dutch  in  that  quarter.  This  Mr. 
Cooper  considers  to  have  been  the  first  regular  cruiser  employed  by  the 
American  Colonists,  who  afterward  became  so  effteient  in  that  species  of 
warfare. 

The  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men  in  England  was  in  1662 
called  to  the  advantages  of  some  of  the  North  American  provinces  for 
Ship -building,  by  Mr.  John  Wiuthrop  of  Connecticut,  who,  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  while  in  England  as  agent  for  the  Colony  to  obtain  a 
Charter,  read  a,  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  then  just 
incorporated.  He  had  been  some  sixteen  years  a  resident  of  Connecticut, 
but  we  believe  Virginia  was  more  especially  pointed  out  as  affording 
facilities  for  the  business,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  its  timber  and 
abundance  of  naval  stores.  New  England  was  much  indebted  to  the 
practical  and  enterprising  mind  of  Mr.  "Wmthrop  in  many  of  the  arts ; 
and  his  efforts  on  this  occasion  doubtless  contributed  to  draw  orders  from 
British  merchants,  which  afterward  became  a  profitable  source  of  employ 
in  the  Colonies. 

New  London,  on  the  Thames,  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have 
led  the  way  in  Ship-building  in  Connecticut ;  but  the  vessels  at  first  con- 
structed there  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  small  description.  The  first 
shipwright  in  the  place  was  John  Coit,  whose  master  builder  was  his  own 
son-in-law,  Hugh  Mould.  The  latter  appears  to  have  had  some  reputation 
as  a  builder,  and  the  vessels  turned  out  from  their  ship-yard  were  gener- 
ally called  Mould's  vessels.  Between  1660  and  1664,  they  built  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  vessels  called  barques,  ranging  in  burden  from 
twelve  to  twenty  tons,  and  in  value  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  :  one  of 
these,  "  The  Endeavour,"'  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  sold  in  Earbadoes  for  two  thousand  pounds  of  sugar.  A  vessel 
called  "  The  New  London  Tryall,"  was  built  in  1661  by  John  Elderkin, 
another  of  the  primitive  engineers  of  the  place,  and  one  of  the  original 
grantees  of  the  town,  by  contract  with  merchants  of  New  London  and 
Newport,  which  cost,  exclusive  of  iron-work,  nails,  spilies,  etc.,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  :  this  was  considered  a  great  enterprise  at  that  time.  She 
was  the  first  actual  mcrcli ant- vessel  owned  in  that  place.  The  term 
barque,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of  that  period,  was  applied 
to  any  small  vessel  above  the  size  of  a  boat.  The  shallops  and  pinnaces 
of  that  day  were  little  more  than  decked  boats  of  about  twenty  tons. 
The  "New  London,"  of  seventy  tons,  called  a  ship,  built  by  Mould  & 
Coit  in  1666,  for  merchants  of  New  London,  was  the  largest  vessel  that 
had  been  built  there  up  to  that  time.     Many  of  these  small  craft,  which 
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were  chiefly  employed  in  the  coastinf;  business,  belonged,  as  did  tlieir 
cargoes,  in  part  to  their  masters  :  and  Sew  London  was  as  mach  noted 
at  that  period  for  these  coasting  vessels  and  skippers,  as  in  late  years  for 
her  smacks  and  smackmen.  Voyages  were,  however,  occasionally  made 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  Newfoundland,  and  even  to  Europe.  With  the 
Islands  a  considerable  trade  was  growing  up  already ;  and  in  1661,  we 
are  informed  there  was  in  New  London  a  "  still  and  worm,"  recently  set 
up  for  distilling  rum  from  the  molasses  procured  there  in  exchange  for 
the  exports  of  the  Colony.  As  early  as  1668-9,  there  waa  a  Company 
formed  at  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  Whale-fishing  in  boats  along  the 
coast.  Whaling  was  commeiieed  about  eight  years  previous  to  this  by 
the  people  of  Nantucket,  but  for  many  years  was  confined  principally  to 
the  coasts. 

The  largest  ship  built  by  Mould  was  the  "John  Hester,"  of  ninety  or 
a  hundred  tons,  in  1618;  but  many  of  less  size,  some  of  which  made 
voyages  to  Europe,  were  built  hy  him.  In  1680,  the  magistrates  of  New 
Loudon  returned  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  a  list  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port.  They  consisted  of  two  sliips  of  seventy  and 
ninety  tons  respectively,  three  ketches  of  about  fifty,  and  two  sloops  of 
fifteen  tons  each ;  these  together  were  equal  to  about  one-third  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Colony. 

The  entire  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Connecticut  was  twenty- 
seven,  viz.;  four  ships,  three  pinks,  eight  sloops,  and  some  other  small 
vessels.  The  total  tonnage  was  only  1050.  There  were  then  in  the 
Colony  about  twenty  small  merchants,  who  traded  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Population  of  the  Colony,  about 
12,000. 

The  progress  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures  was  slow  in  Connecticut  for 
many  years.  In  1713  it  was  said  to  own  but  two  brigantiiies,  about 
twenty  sloops,  and  some  vessels  of  smaller  size ;  and  the  number  of  its 
seamen  was  hut  120.(1) 

In  1111,  there  arrived  at  New  London,  within  six  weeks,  fourteen 
sloops  from  Boston.  The  vessels  built  at  New  London  previous  to  tliis 
time  were  chiefly  sloops,  with  occasionally  a  hrigantine,  snow,  or  perhaps 
a  brig;  sloops  were  also  built  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Joseph 
Wells  of  Westerly,  and  John  Leeds,  were  ship-builders  of  some  note,  who 
succeeded  Mould ;  and  larger  vessels  now  began  to  be  produced.  Cap- 
tain John  Jefi'rey,  who  had  been  a  master  ship-builder  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  about  the  year  1120,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  on  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Groton,  where  in  1723  he  contracted  with 

(1)  Trumbull's  Hist.  Coon.,  i.,  435. 
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one  Captain  Sterling,  to  build  the  largest  sliip  that  had  been  constructed 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  received,  oa  petition,  from  the  town  of 
Groton,  a  grant  of  land  for  a  building-yard  on  condition  that  he  built  the 
"Great  ship."  She  was  bnilt  and  launched  in  1725.  Her  burden  was 
Beven  hundred  tons.  Jeffrey  bnilt,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels,  another  large  ship  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  named  "The 
Don  Carlos,"  which  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  1133.  New  London  had  now 
acquired  the  reputation  of  building  large  ships. 

In  1730,  an  association  called  "The  New  London  Society  of  Trade 
and  Commerce"  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Assembly.  It 
was  composed  of  about  eighty  members,  belonging  to  the  Colony,  and 
built  and  purchased  a  number  of  vessels,  and  opened  now  channels  of 
enterprise,  in  which  it  prospered  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  dissolved 

in  nas. 

Oldmizon,  in  1141,  speaks  of  the  convenience  of  New  London  for 
Ship -building,  and  mentions  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
tons  built  there,  which  he  saw  at  Bristol.  New  London  was  at  that 
period  a  place  of  some  importance  in  trade,  as  was  also  Norwich,  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  State.  At  the  Norwich  Navy-yard,  at  a  later 
period,  a  frigate  was  built  for  Congress  by  Joshua  Huntingdon.  General 
Jahez  Huntingdon,  of  the  same  place,  owned  at  one  time  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  it  is  said,  about  forty  vessels.  The  latter  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Safety  in  Connecticut  in  1115,  and  sacrificed  his  fortune 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  which  he,  with  four  sons  and  two  sons-in- 
law,  entered  with  active  zeal. 

Douglass,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Settlements  in  America,  written 
previous  to  1150,  thus  refers  to  Connecticut  Ship  buildmg ,  "  In  Connec- 
ticut are  eight  convenient  shipping  ports  for  small  craft,  but  ill  masters 
enter  and  clear  at  the  port  of  New  London,  a  good  haibor  five  miles 
within  land,  and  deep  water  ;  here  they  bnild  large  ships,  but  their  timber 
is  spongy  and  not  durable,  it  splits  or  rives  well  into  staves ;  smalt 
Tcssels  are  built  at  Sea-Brook,  Killiagsworth,  New  Haven  or  Wallings- 
ford,  etc."(l) 

Ship-building  was  commenced  at  Essex,  in  Saybrook  township,  in 
1120,  by  John  Tucter.  In  1115,  Uriah  Haydon  built  at  that  place  the 
ship  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  of  twenty-four  guns. 

About  the  same  time,  this  town  gave  rise  to  a  novel  and  quite  original 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  which  ia  worthy  of  notice  rather  on 
account  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  inventor,  than  for  the  practical 
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utility  or  humanity  of  the  design,  although  the  principle  may  be  one 
capable  of  useful  application.  Tbis  was  the  construction  of  a,  submarine 
vessel  contrived  by  David  Ensbnell,  of  Saybrook,  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  np  an  enemy's  shipping.  Submarine  inventions  were  not  new, 
having  employed  the  ingenuity  of  eminent  mechnnics  previously,  as  they 
did  that  of  Fulton  at  a  later  date.  But  the  contrivance  of  Bashnell,  of 
which  the  design  was  matured  while  a  student  of  Tale  College,  and 
carried  oat  immediately  after  his  graduation  ia  1715,  was  essentially 
different,  it  is  said,  from  any  previous  attempt.  The  structure,  of  which 
a  detailed  account  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosoph'wal  Society,  and  in  SiUiman's  Journal  for  1820,  is  more 
briefly  described  as  "A  machine  for  submarine  navigation,  altogether 
different  from  any  thing  hitherto  devised  by  the  art  of  man,  This  ma- 
chine was  so  constructed  as  that  it  could  be  rowed  horizontally  at  any 
given  depth  under  water,  and  could  he  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure. 
To  this  machine,  called  the  '  American  Turtle'  {from  its  resemblance  to 
two  upper  tortoise  shells  placed  in  contact)  was  attached  a  magazine  of 
powder,  which  was  intended  to  bo  fastened  under  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
with  a  driving  screw,  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  stroke  which  disen- 
gaged it  from  the  machine,  should  put  the  internal  clockwork  in  motion. 
Tliis  being  done,  the  ordinary  operation  of  a  gun-lock  at  the  distance  of 
half  an  hour,  or  any  determinate  time,  would  cause  the  powder  to  explode, 
and  leave  the  effects  to  the  common  laws  of  nature.  The  simplicity  yet 
combination  discovered  in  the  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  machine  have 
been  acknowledged,  by  those  skilled  in  physics  and  particularly  hydrau- 
lics, to  be  no  less  ingenious  than  novel.  Mr.  Bushnell  invented  several 
other  curious  machines  for  the  annoyance  of  the  British  shipping  ;  hut 
from  accidents,  not  militating  against  the  philosophical  principles  on 
which  their  success  depended,  they  but  partially  succeeded." 

In  1111  Congress  offered  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  British  ships, 
and  Bushnell  made  an  attempt  on  the  Cerberus  frigate,  Commodore  Sim- 
mons, at  anchor  off  New  London,  in  which  he  destroyed  a  vessel  lying 
near  her.  About  Christmas,  of  the  same  year,  he  sent  a  fleet  of  kegs  down 
the  Delaware,  to  destroy  the  British  ships  which  held  possession  of  the 
river,  and  against  which  fire-ahips  had  been  ineffectually  employed. 
Owing  to  the  darkness,  they  were  left  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
shipping,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  ice,  but,  during  the  following  day, 
exploded  and  blew  up  a  boat,  occasioning  no  little  alarm  to  the  British 
seamen.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  humorous  song,  by  Hon. 
Francis  Hopkinson,  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs." 

Connecticut,  in  1169,  according  to  Lord  SheEEeld'a  tables,  built  6% 
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sail  of  vessels,  whose  aggregate  tonnage,  as  entered  with  the  Register, 
was  1542  tons. 

In  1114,  according  to  the  same  statistics.  New  York  and  Connecticnt 
together  bnilt  new  vessels  to  the  value  of  £30,000,  and  in  1115, 
£23,000.  The  decrease  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  ton- 
nage returned  for  Connecticut  in  March,  1191,  as  having  been  built  the 
year  previous,  showed  an  increase  of  534  tons,  or  40  per  cent,  over  the 
average  of  the  years  1769,  1110,  and  1111 ;  showing  the  business  to  have 
increased  as  in  other  States. 

5.  Ship-buit.disq  in  Rhode  Island. — In  1646  the  New  Haven  colony 
built  a  ship  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  Rhode  Island,  which  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  commencement  of  the  business  there,  where  it  has 
ever  since  been  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

At  Newport,  Brbtol,  Warren,  and  other  settlements  on  the  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  as  well  as  at  Providence  and  several  places  on  Providence  and 
Taunton  rivers,  the  business  was  carried  on  at  an  early  period,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  flourishing  fisheries  and  lumber  trade  of  the  province.  It 
had  probably  made  no  great  progress  previous  to  the  year  1612,  when 
Roger  Williams  went  from  Providence  to  Newport  in  a  log  canoe,  to  hold 
&  controversy  with  the  Qualcers  of  that  town.  The  Report  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  in  1680,  says  :  "  We  have  no  shipping  belonging  to  the  Colony, 
bat  only  a  few  sloops."  In  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  appears  to  have 
increased  much.  In  the  ten  years  from  1698  to  1108,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels built  in  the  Colony  was  one  hundred  and  three:  viz.,  eight  ships, 
eleven  brigantines,  and  eighty-four  sloops.  The  entire  number  belonging 
to  the  Colony  at  the  last  date,  was  one  hundred  and  forty. 

In  1104  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a  tonnage  duty  on 
all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  Colony.  New 
York  followed  the  example  in  1109,  and  Massachusetts  in  1118  ;  the  act, 
in  the  last  instance,  being  accompanied  by  a  duty,  also,  on  English  goods 
imported,  which  drew  upon  the  Governor  of  that  Colony  a  sharp  rebuke 
from  the  Administration  for  having  assented  to  it. 

Some  time  previous  to  1109,  Edward  Wanton,  a  shipbuilder  of  Scitu- 
ate,  in  Massachusetts,  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  carried  on  the 
business.  In  that  year  the  Colony  purchased  of  him,  for  £400,  the  sloop 
Diamond,  and  the  fourth  part  of  another,  the  Endeavour,  owned  by  him 
and  Henry  Beere,  for  £113  16.s.,  for  the  service  of  the  expedition  then 
fitting  out  against  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia^  This  led  to  the  issue 
of  paper  currency,  which  afterward  injured  the  trade  and  credit  of  the 
Colony.  In  1146  Connecticut  equipped  a  sloop-of-war,  built  in  1140, 
with  100  seamen,  on  the  expedition  against  the  same  place. 

The  increase  of  Ship-building  and  Commerce  previous  to  1122,  led  to 
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the  establishment,  uodcr  the  patronage  of  the  Legislatnre,  of  a  manufac- 
ture of  sail  duct,  on  which  a  prcminm  of  twenty  shilhngs  per  bolt  was 
offered,  which  was  that  year  paid  to  William  Borden.  Eonnties  on  hemp 
were  also  given  about  the  same  time. 

Providence  and  Newport  were,  at  this  time,  rising  commercial  towns, 
and,  in  1130,  contaiiiecl  eaeli  about  3800  white  inhabitants,  which,  exclu- 
sive of  negroes  and  a  few  Indians,  was,  unitedly,  about  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony. 

Prom  that  date  to  the  Eevolution,  Newport  rose  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  opulence  and  reSoement  on  the 
continent.  Its  West  India  trade  was  immense.  In  1139  upward  of  one 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  were  owned  there.  Its  importations  of  molasses, 
at  a  later  period,  employed  thirty  distilleries  in  the  manufacture  of  rum, — ■ 
a  staple  article  in  the  African  slave  trade,  which  tarnished  the  fair  fame 
of  its  enterprising  traders.  The  whale  fishery  was  also  prosecuted  by 
the  Newport  merchants  :  one  of  whom,  Aaron  Lopez,  who  at  one  time 
employed  about  thirty  sail  of  vessels,  was  among  the  first  to  send  ships 
to  the  Falkland  Islands.  This  business,  about  the  year  1169,  employed 
seventeen  sperm  oil  and  candle  manufactories  in  the  town,  where  there 
were  also  five  or  more  rope-walka.  At  this  time,  when  its  population  was 
about  12,000,  as  many  as  eighteen  West  Indiamen  were  known  to  arrive  in 
a  single  day,  and  there  was  insufficient  wareroom  to  store  its  merchan- 
dise. It  was  considered  a  rash  prediction  that  "  New  York  might,  one 
day,  equal  Newport."  The  port  now  employed  two  hundred  vessels  in 
foreign  trade,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  coasting  vessels,  and 
had  a  regular  line  of  London  packets.  The  town  felt  the  force  of  English 
resentment,  on  account  of  its  early  resistance  to  government  measures,  m 
the  destruction  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  stationed  in  the  harbor  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws,  in  1169,  and  has  never  recovered  its  relative  lant 

Providence,  in  1764,  owned  flfty-fonr  sail  of  vessels,  of  4320  tons,  and 
in  1791,  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sail  of  11,943  tons  Other 
towns  of  Ehode  Island  had  an  active  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  m 
colonial  times.  The  commerce  of  the  province  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  given  much  employment  to  its  ship-yards,  which  were  favorably  situ- 
ated as  to  materials  and  facilities  generally. 

Providence  early  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  for  which  a  ship  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  constructed  in  the  town  a  few  years  after 
the  peace.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1769,  was 
thirty-nine,  whose  tonnage  was  1428  tons,  carpenter's  measurement.  The 
business  increased  considerably  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

6.  New  Hami'SIIIRE.— In  'Sew  Hampshire,  the  building  of  ships  has 
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been  a  prominent  branch  of  husiiiesa,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Province.  The  first  employments  of  the  people  were  like  those  of  Maine. 
But  the  wealth  of  the  Colony,  for  more  than  a  centnry,  was  found,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other,  iu  the  vast  resources  of  its  primeval 
forests.  Its  first  settlements,  however,  were  made  upon  the  Piseataqna, 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  which  at  once  gave  employment  to 
boat  and  ship-builders.  Sawing-mills  were  erected  upon  its  rivers  almost 
as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  export  of  lumber,  staves, 
and  the  usual  staples  of  our  infant  commerce,  soon  became  a  leading 
interest.  After  the  value  of  colonial  timber  began  to  be  known  in  En- 
gland, this  Province,  which  abouaded  in  white  and  red  oak,  pine,  chestnut, 
and  other  valuable  forest  trees,  the  export  of  masts,  spars,  and  ship- 
timber,  became  a  profitable  industry.  The  preparation  of  these  employed 
multitudes  upon  its  large  rivers  and  their  branches,  while  the  building 
of  ships  for  the  fisheries,  for  the  merchant  service,  and  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
was  Tigorously  pursued,  at  all  convenient  places.  The  excellencD  of  New 
Hampshire  ship-timber,  was  generally  admitted.  Though  possessed  of 
bat  about  eighteen  miles  of  sea-board,  and  a  single  avenue  to  the  ocean, 
the  activity  of  the  lumbering  and  ship-building  branches  on  the  Piacataqua 
and  its  tributaries,  rendered  Portsmouth,  advantageously  situated  at  its 
mouth,  a  principal  seat  of  colonial  commerce.  The  building  of  vessels 
for  home  and  foreign  markets,  was  carried  on  at  that  place,  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  with  no  less  enterprise  than  at  Eittery  Point,  and 
other  places  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Of  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  the  ship-building  interest  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  writBr(l)  on  its  commerce  and  resources,  thus  speaks." 

"The  timber  used  in  the  constmction  of  the  Conatitution  Frigate,  the  famous 
'Old  Ironsides,'  waa  taken  from  tte  woods  of  Allenstown,  on  tte  border  of  the 
Merrimao,  fifty  miles  from  the  ship-yard.  So  of  the  Independence  74;  the 
Congress,  and  several  other  vessels  of  war.  Ships  of  war  were  also  built  at 
Portsmouth  in  early  times,  via.  :  the  Faulklandof  54  gons,  iiil690  ;  the  Bedford 
Galley,  32  guna,  in  16B6  ;  the  America,  of  40  guns,  in  1749  ;  the  Ealeigh,  32 
guns,  in  1776 ;  the  Ranger,  18  gong,  in  1777  ;  and  a  ship  of  74  guns,  called  the 
America,  was  launched  at  Portsmouth,  November  5, 1782,  and  presented  to  the 
Zing  of  France  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"  Ship-building  has  always  been  a  considerahle  branch  of  business  at  Ports- 
month.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  European  traders  came  thither  to  bnild  ships, 
which  they  could  do  much  cheaper  than  at  horae,  by  reason  of  the  large  profit 
on  the  goods  which  they  brought  out  with  them.  The  merchants  of  Ports- 
mouth also  built  numerous  ships  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India  trade. 
Most  of  these  were  freighted  with  lumhar  and  fish,  live  stock  &c. ;  and  having 
proceeded  to  the  islands,  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  which  were 
taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships,  and  there  sold  for  merchandise  for  the 
(1)  J.  B.  Moore,  quoted  in  Miicgregor's  Couimotcial  Statistics  of  America. 
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Colonies.  Otlier  vessels  ladeD  with  spars  and  timber,  proceeded  directly  for 
the  British  ports,  and  were  Bold  with  their  cargoes  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
coasting  trade  to  the  Southern  ports,  was  an  exchange  of  West  ludia  produc- 
tions for  corn,  rice,  flour  and  naval  stores,  portions  of  which  were  re-esporteii 
to  Kewfotindland  and  Nova  Scotia.  As  early  as  1668,  the  Government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, (which  then  included  New  Hampshire),  passed  an  order,  reserving 
for  public  use,  all  white-pine  trees,  measuring  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  Surveyor  of  the 
Woods  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  |  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bella- 
jnont,  to  cause  Acts  to  be  passed  for  the  preservation  of  white-pine  trees  in 
Hew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York.  Under  Queen  Anne,  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  out  any  trees  without  leave  of  the  Surveyor,  who 
was  ordered  to  mark  all  such  trees  as  were  fit  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  and 
keep  a  register  of  them.  A  perpetual  struggle  was  kept  up  hetween  the  people 
and  the  Surveyors  ;  lines  were  exacted,  and  trees  were  purposely  destroyed ; 
and  the  subject  was  perpetually  dwelt  upon  by  the  Royal  Governors,  in  their 
dispatches  home."{l) 

III  answer  to  the  queries  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in 
1730,  the  Governor  reported  the  trade  of  the  Province  to  consist  in  lumber 
and  fish.  "  The  number  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  Province  are  five, 
consisting  of  about  five  hundred  tons ;  and  there  are  about  three  or  four 
hundred  tons  of  other  shipping  that  trade  here  (annually)  not  belonging 
to  the  Province." 

(1)  The  firat  of  the  ships,  named  America,  inferred,  that  tlio  ship  had  ports  in  Ser  waist, 

above  menfionea,  was  built  under  the  eon-  The  poop  had  a '  folding  breaal-work,'  grape- 

trol  and  supervision  of  Sir  W.  Pepperell,  of  shot  proof,  or  bulwarks  that  wore  lowered 

Kittorj,  and  was  lannebod  May  4,  lT4a  ;  the  and  hoisted  in  a  minute.     The  quarter-deck 

second  of  the  same  name  was  the  heaviest  ran  four  feet  forward  from  the  mainmajl:, 

ship  eonatructed  in  America,  up  to  that  time,  and  the  forecastle  came  well  aft.     The  gang- 

and  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  seventy-  ways  were  wide  and  on  Ihe  leveCo/ihe  quar- 

four's  ordered  at  the  same  lime  that  was  ler-rfeci  and /orecaatU.     The  ship  had  only 

built.     Shewas  Uken  by  tho  British  from  single  qnartflrgallerieB.andnostern-gallery. 

the  French,  in  an  engagement  on  1st  of  She  had  fifty  feet  six  inches  beam  over  all, 

Juno.  and  her  inboard  length  on  Iho  upper  gun- 

The  foUowing  outline  of  a  description  of  dock  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 

the  America,  by   Paul  Jones,  is  given  in  six  inches.  '  Yet  this  ship,  thongJi  ihe  largat 

Cooper's   History  of  the   U.  S.  Navy,  and  of  <e«en(y-/o«rt  in  Ihe  v^rld,  had  nhen  the 

may  not  bo  uninteresting,  as  a  specimen  of  lower  battery  was  sunk,  the  air  of  a  delicate 

early  naval  architecture,  in  ita  highest  dia-  tVigate  ;  and  no  person  at  the  distance  of  a 

ploy  at  that  time,  and   as  ezhibltlng  what  mile  could  have  imagined  she  had  a  second 

wore  deemed  peculiarities  in  tlie  oonatrnction  battfiry.'     Unfortunately  her  intended  arma- 

Ot  ships  of  that  day.  ment  is  not  given." 

"  The  upper  deck  bulwarks  wore  partiou-  Of  tho  others  mentioned,  theFanlklond  is 

larlj  described  as  '  breast- works,  pierced  for  said  to  have  been  the  first  line  of  batlle-ship 

guns  ^'  and  he  adds^  that  all  the  quarter-  built  in  America,  and  the  Itaieigh  Co  have 

deck  and  forecastle  guns,  eould  be  fought  beea  built  in  sixty  days. 
at  need  on  one  side  ;  from  which  it  is  to  bo 
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From  December,  lilt,  to  December,  1748,  tlie  clearances  from  Ports- 
mouth, were  121,  of  the  following  class,  viz.  :  13  ships ;  3  snows  ;  20  brigs ; 
5     1    p        t,     1  TU        mb        t     d  at  the  port  during  the 

sam    t  m  73      Tl        w      b     J        b     t  20r     oasting  sloops  and 

Bcli  t    1       t    b    t       S  1  m    Rh  1    I  I    d  &c.     The  port  had 

littl    f       g    t    d        11  t)        f  1    b    It       New  Hampshire  in 

lIGg  d    ^  t     tl     C  1        1  C    t  m  H  b  oks  at  Boston,  was 

forty  hves^l,     h   hw       b     t    q     1 1    th  f  the  nnmber  cleared 

above  the  Dumber  entered  at  the  port  in  the  years  above  mentioned.  This 
excess  of  clearances,  was,  in  must  of  the  ports  of  the  country,  made  np,  ia 
some  measure,  of  vessels  disposed  of  in  foreign  or  domestic  ports.  The 
total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  hnilt  in  1769,  is  given  as  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  tons,  registered  measurement,  which  is  allowed  to 
have  been  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  below  the  real  burden.  The  aver- 
age tonnage  of  each  vessel  on  the  former  supposition,  was  65  tons.  In 
amount,  the  Province  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts.  Of  sixty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tons  of  new  shipping,  built 
in  the  colonies  in  the  three  years,  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  rather  more  than 
one  half  was  bailt  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  There  were 
entered  for  that  Province,  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1771,  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons,  and  cleared  twenty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  shipping.  The  excess  of  outward 
tonnage,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand  tons,  consisted  in  a  great 
measure,  as  before  remarked,  of  vessels  bnilt  for  sale. 

Under  the  revenue  system  adopted  by  the  New  Government  in  1790, 
the  ship-manufacture  of  New  Hampshire,  in  common  with  that  of  other 
building  States,  made  rapid  advances.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  the 
State  in  that  year,  was  only  eight ;  in  the  following  year,  twenty  sail  of 
vessels  were  built  at  Piscataqua,  which  then  owned  33  vessels  of  100  tons 
and  upward,  and  50  under  100  tons  burden,  in  all  83  sail.  Of  271  vessels 
which  cleared  from  the  port  in  that  year,  the  total  tonnage  was  31,097 
tons,  of  which  26,560,  was  American. 

The  extensive  business  in  lumber,  masting,  yards,  and  other  naval 
stores,  carried  on  at  Piscataqua,  employed,  during  the  colonial  period,  a 
very  heavy  description  of  vessels,  called  mast  sMps,  built  expressly  for 
that  use,  which  were  usually  about  four  hundred  tons  burden,  and  carried 
twenty-five  men,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  good  masts  each  trip.  Exeter  and 
Portsmouth  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the  business.  The  employmenl 
for  this  class  of  transports,  it  may  bo  concluded,  was  large,  from  the  de- 
pendence placed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  timber 
of  these  Provinces. 
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It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  on  a  preyions  page,  that  "  The  Rest- 
less," built  at  aiaiihattan,  in  16U,  by  the  Dutch  achipper,  Adriau  Block, 
and  called,  by  an  early  chronicler,  a  yacht,  was  the  first  decked  vessel,  it  is 
believed,  ever  constructed  hy  Europeans  in  this  country.  This  little 
pioneer  craft,  whose  name  so  aptly  preindicated  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  future  city,  after  passing  through  Hellgate  and  the  Sound,  over 
which  had  glided  for  ages  only  the  bark  canoe  of  the  savage,  proceeded 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  and  perpetuated  the  name  of  her  owner,  by 
the  discovery  of  Block  Island,  off  Newport  harbor. 

Ship-building  in  !New  York. — An  early  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  business  of  Ship-building  could  have  been  more  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  none  of  the  first  Colonists  of  America,  than  of  the  settlers  at 
Manhattan.  Holland  was  at  that  period,  and  long  after,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Though  not  possessed  of  a  foot  of 
timlier,  she  built  and  armed  more  ships  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
"  The  Low  Countries,"  says  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  addressing  the  King  on 
the  subject  of  English  commerce,  about  ten  years  before,  "  have  as  many 
ships  and  vessels  as  eleven  kingdoms  of  Christendom  have,  let  England 
be  one.  They  build  every  year  near  one  thousand  ships,  although  all 
their  native  commodities  do  not  require  one  hundred  ships  to  carry  them 
away  at  once."  Planted  by  this  comtaercial  people,  and  by  merchants 
and  capitalists  of  Amsterdam,  then  the  mercantile  metropolis  of  Europe, 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  appears  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  facilities  afforded  hy  the  new  territory  for  ship-building  were  not  made 
available  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  parent  nation.  But  the  administra- 
tion of  a  privileged  mercantile  association,  snch  as  the  "West  India 
Company,"  which,  in  1631,  was  invested  with  a  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  The 
Knickerbockers,  who  succeeded  the  first  adventurers,  built,  nevertheless, 
as  we  are  told,  many  small  vessels,  sloops  and  pirogues,  in  which  they 
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prosecuted  aa  active  Indian  trade,  in  tlie  hays,  sounds  and  riTcrs  of  the 
Colony.  It  was  a  complaint  against  the  Company,  bj  delegates  sent  to 
the  Hague,  in  1649,  to  procure  a  reform  of  the  governmeut,  that,  among 
other  unneeessary  expenditures,  it  had  built  "the  ship  New  Netherlands 
at  a  great  expense."  She  was  said  to  have  been  of  the  burden  of  eight 
hundred  tons,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1630.  The  carrying  trade 
between  Holland  and  America,  andthe  trade  with  Brazil,  where  the  Com- 
pany had  sustained  losses  equivalent  to  "  one  hundred  tons  of  gold,"  were, 
about  this  time,  thrown  open  to  the  Colonists,  and  private  ships  were,  for 
the  first  time,  entered  at  Amsterdam,  and  publicly  advertised  for  New 
Kctherlands.  Other  restrictions,  which  had  fettered  commerce,  were  soon 
after  removed,  and  the  trade  of  the  world,  w  tl  the  e  ept  on  of  that  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  trade  in  Furs,  were  open  to  tie  Colonists.  The 
duties  which,  in  1638,  had  been  fixed  at  ten  p  ent  on  mported,  and 
fifteen  on  exported  goods,  had  left  some  d  IF     n  favor  of  English 

colonial  bottoms,  by  which  goods  were  irapo  t  d  fi  1 1  N  w  England,  and 
thence,  at  a  low  rate,  into  New  Netherland  It  wa  1651  modified, 
by  laying  sixteen  per  cent,  upon  all  such  goods,  except  Tobacco ;  thus 
discriminating  in  favor  of  the  navigation  of  the  Province. 

Up  to  this  time  (1652),  when  the  first  city  magistracy  was  appointed, 
there  was  but  one  small  wharf,  for  the  landing  of  goods  from  scows  and 
small  boats,  which  was  now  extended  to  fifty  feet,  to  accommodate  a  larger 

Grants  of  land  were  first  made  in  1642,  and,  at  the  date  of  its  capitula- 
tion to  the  English,  in  1664,  a  number  of  property  holders  of  the  ship- 
building profession  resided  in  the  part  of  the  city  then  known  as  "  De 
Smii's  Valey,"  and  afterward  as  the  "  Yiy,"  or  "  Ply,"  along  the  shore 
road,  between  Wall  street  and  the  present  Franklin  Square.  Among 
these  were  two  brothers,  Lambert  Huybertson  and  Abraham  Lamberzen 
Mo!,  Stoffel  Elsworth,  Joost  Carelzeu,  John  Adriance,  Pieter  Harmenzen, 
and  Pieter  Jansen,  whose  residences  were  all  outside  the  water  gate  or 
city  palisades,  at  Wall  street,  within  which  lived  Dirck  Jansen  Vande- 
venter,  of  the  same  business,  and  a  number  of  prominent  traders  and  ship- 
ping merchants.  Govert  Looekermans,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
wealthy  of  these,  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  insurrectionist,  Jacob  Leia- 
ler,  and  the  partner  of  the  pilgrim  tiader,  Isaac  AUerton,  of  Plymouth 

In  1613,  the  trade  of  New  York  employed  ten  or  fifteen  vessels,  of 
about  one  bundled  tons  each,  of  which  si\  small  ones  only  belonged  to 
the  city.  In  1618  the  shipping  owned  in  the  port  consisted  of  three 
ships  and  filteen  sloops,  and  other  small  sailing  vessels  In  that  year  a 
measure  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  was  adopted  by 
Governor  Andros,  who  conferred  upon  lis  mhabitints  a  monopoly  of  the 
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dbles  1- aeoonntad  noh.   All  the  estates  may  T    k.— T  e  Angel  Oa- 

be  Talucd  at  £160,000."    Tbe  number  of  hriel.   King    Duvid,    Queon    Esther,   King 

houses  in  Kow  York  was  tben  343,  and  wers  Bolomon,  Arms  of  Ecnsellaerwjck,  Arms  of 

found  to  contain  tan  persona  to  each,  making  Stnyveaant,    Tiie    Great    Christopher,   The 

ihe  population  3,430.      In  IGBB,  thcj  had  Crowned  Sea  liears,  the  Spotted  Cow,  eto. 

incroiised  to  534  houses  and  6,000  iahabil-  (3)  Docunicnturj  Hist,  of  Now  York,  i,. 
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tion  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  coantries  was  already  con- 
ducted ill  eolouial  bottoms. 

In  1696,  the  shipping  of  New  York  had  increased  to  the  number  of 
forty  square-rigged  vesselS;  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats,  although 
the  population  did  not  exceed  six  thousand.  There  were  already  quite 
a  number  of  enterprising  merchants,  Duteh,  French,  and  English.  A 
prominent  merchant  and  citizen  of  Xew  Tork,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  Bip  Van  Dam,  who  built  many  vessels,  which 
were  launched  from  the  rear  of  the  present  Trinity  Church-yard.  His 
dispute  and  lawsuits  with  Governor  Cosby,  respecting  the  salary  of  the 
executive  ofBce  which  the  former  had  filled  ea;  o^cio  for  one  year  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  Cosby,  produced  serious  commotions  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  was  an  incipient  stage  of  the  future  conftict  between  imperial 
prerogative  and  favoritism  and  the  assertion  of  colonial  rights  and 
equality. 

The  talent  for  invention  was  less  conspicuous  in  the  early  settlers  of 
New  York  than  their  thrift.  In  1693,  however,  an  application  was  made 
to  Governor  Fletcher  "  for  aid  to  perfect  an  invention  to  Increase  the 
speed  of  vessels,"  by  one  John  Marsh,  a  carpenter,  who,  on  another  occa- 
sion, was  an  applicant  to  the  governor  respecting  an  engine  he  had  in- 
vented, His  petition  states  that  he  was  "about  making  A  small  wessell 
that  shall  saile  faster  than  all  others  by  ahoundance,  that  this  exsolent 
art  that  I  have  found  out  will  be  mightyly  for  the  Honour  and  profite 
of  the  King  and  Kingdome  of  England,  and  Likewise  it  will  he  A 
meaines  to  Advance  New  York."  He  asks  for  a  grant  of  sail-cloth  and 
rigging  to  the  amount  of  seven  pounds,  which  ho  would  repay  to  double 
the  amount  if  he  did  not  perform  what  ho  promised.  It  does  not  appear 
in  what  his  invention  consisted.' 

In  n07,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  imposing  a  tax  or 
tonnage  duty  of  two  shillings  a  ton  on  every  vessel,  the  one  half  of  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  According  to  Lyne'a 
plan  of  the  city,  made  from  actual  surveys  in  1738,  the  river  front,  from 
Eeekman  street  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  near  the  present  Catha^ 
Tine  street,  was  principally  occupied  by  the  ship-yards  and  docks  of 
ship-builders.  There  were  others  at  different  points  on  the  North  and 
East  rivers.  The  names  of  the  proprietors  indicate  that  the  hnsiness  at 
that  date  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English  constructors.  In  the  locality 
mentioned,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Daily's,  Walton's,  French's,  "Wes- 
Bel's,  Vanase's,  and  Eennet's  ship-yards.  At  a  later  date  the  business 
was  carried  on  between  Beekman  and  Burling's  slip  ;   also  Hunt's  shlp- 

(1)  Mooro'B  Patent  Office,  Appondii,  p.  316. 
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yard  on  Lyne's  Chart  is  placed  opposite  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Ferry. 

The  answers  returned  in  1T4T  by  the  Collector  of  the  Port  to  the 
queries  of  tho  Board  of  Trade,  state  the  number  of  vessels  owned  in  Kew 
York  to  have  been  ninety-nine,  and  their  tonnage  per  register  was  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  tons,  the  seamen  at  the  same  time 
numbering  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five.  This  tonnage  was  doubtless 
chiefly  home-built,  as  New  York  at  that  period  was  building  ships  in 
considerable  number  for  the  London  merchants.  The  commerce  of  the 
port  was  then  about  the  same  with  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  number  en- 
tered at  each  port  in  1148  being  211,  and  the  clearances  from  Philadel- 
phia 215,  and  from  New  York  222. 

In  the  following  year,  1149,  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  give  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Province  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  whose  tonnage  amounted  to  6406  tons,  and  the  number  of 
seamen,  1228. 

Governor  Tryon's  Report  on  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  17T4, 
states,  "  The  annual  amount  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  on  an  aver- 
age, is  £130,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  ships  built  hero  for  the 
merchants  in  England,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
annnally."  Lnrd  Sheffield,  in  Table  No.  12,  gives  the  value  of  new  ves- 
sels built  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  in  1114,  as  £30,000,  and  in 
1115,  at  £23,000.  The  vessels  built  at  this  port,  though  not  so  numer- 
ous OS  those  constructed  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  were  many  of  thera, 
at  this  period,  of  large  size.  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  hod  also  acquired 
some  prominence  in  the  art.  Of  thirteen  vessels,  of  the  class  of  frigates, 
ordered  by  Congress  in  December,  1115,  to  he  constructed,  two,  the 
Congress,  of  twenty-eight,  and  the  Montr/omery,  of  twenty-fonr  guns, 
were  assigned  to  New  York;  both  of  which  were  built  at  Poughkeepsie, 

In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the  river  by  the  British,  from 
August,  1116,  to  November,  1183,  neither  of  these  vessels,  however,  ever 
got  to  sea,  and  were  burned  in  1111,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands  ;  which  was  also  the  fate  of  some  others  ordered  at  the  same  lime. 
Of  the  six  frigates  first  ordered  for  the  Federal  Navy  in  1194,  which  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  best  baildcrs,  the  President,  of  forty-four 
guns,  was  built  in  New  York. 

New  York  did  its  share,  during  the  Revolationary  war,  in  equipping 
privateers,  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  naval  force  upon  the  seas,  having, 
in  common  with  all  seaport  towns,  suffered  an  almost  total  ruin  of  its 
commerce.  After  the  peace,  her  Commercial  Marine  was  quickly  resusci- 
tated, and  an  enlarged  commercial  spirit  became  apparent  The  Empress 
of  China,  Captain   Green,  which  sailed  from   New  York,   February  23, 
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1T84,  was  the  first  ship  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in  the  port 
of  China.  And  the  Enterprise,  Captain  Dean,  a  sloop  of  eighty  tons, 
built  at  Albany,  which  made  the  voyage  out  and  back  in  1785,  was  the 
first,  it  is  said,  that  made  a  direct  Toyage  to  that  country,  the  former 
having  touched  at  Europe.  She  was  navigated  by  seven  men  and  two 
boys. 

Ship-bnilding  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Albany  in  Colonial 
times.  Vessels  were  built  there  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  princi- 
pally of  fir  timber,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty -seven  and  a  half  dollars  per 
ton.  If  the  timber  were  dry  and  well  seasoned,  it  was  said  they  would 
last  thirty  years  and  upward. 

Bhip-bniid-  The  unexampled  progress  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
■w^sL°rn""  growth  of  this  country,  ie  nowhere  exhibited  more  forcibly  than 
Lstoa.  jjj  ^j|g  yj^gj  increase  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Western 
Lakes.  As  the  great  feeder  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York,  in 
particular,  and  a  means  of  developing  the  infinite  resources  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  the  increase  of  the 
steam  and  sail  marine  of  those  great  reservoirs  is  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est and  importance.  At  the  time  when  these  States  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  those  vast  inland  seas,  covering  an  area  of  over  ninety 
thousand  square  miles,  and  draining  nearly  four  times  that  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, abounding  in  every  element  of  wealth,  were  almost  untracked,  save 
by  the  aboriginal  canoe,  and  devolved  their  waters  to  the  ocean  through 
nearly  unbroken  solitudes.  Now  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  car- 
ried upon  those  same  majestic  highways,  supports  a  tonnage  of  steam  and 
sailing  vessels  equal  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  a  lake  and 
river  commerce  equal,  at  least,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  annu- 
ally. To  reach  this  great  traffic,  Ivew  York  has  constructed  her  public 
works  upon  a  scale  unequalcd  by  any  other  State,  and  through  this  enter- 
prise, aud  the  wealth  of  the  treasury  she  has  opened,  she  has  become  the 
maritime  capital  of  the  whole  Union.  Upon  her  lake-shore,  the  trade  of 
this  region  has  built  up  a  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  lake  border  is  skirted  with  opulent  marts  of  trade,  which 
are  duplicating,  at  least  in  every  ten  years,  a  commerce  and  tonnage 
already  equal  to  the  entire  European  trade  of  the  whole  Union.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  built  annually  by  New 
York,  in  which  she  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  is  constructed  upon 
her  lakes.  Buffalo,  which  is  a  principal  seat  of  this  industry,  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  half  century  ;  yet  its  advantages  for  trade,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  was  not  overlooked  by  France,  which,  at  an  early  day 
in  our  Colonial  history,  aimed  at  extensive  dominion  upon  this  Continent, 
and  took  possession  of  these  regions.     In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  she  had  begun  to  belt  the  American  settlements  with  a  line  of  fort- 
resses for  the  support  of  her  claims,  and  the  extension  of  her  rival  interests. 
A  few  years  after  Father  Marquette  and  Sieur  Joliet  had  penetrated, 
with  bark  canoes,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  explored  that  riyer  to  the  month 
of  the  Arkansas.  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  under  a  commi^ion  from  the  King  of 
France,  set  out  from  Fort  Prontenae  (now  Kingston),  in  November, 
1678,  in  a  email  vessel,  the  first  ever  seen  on  Lake  Ontario,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Fathers  Tonti  and  Hennepin,  and  a  number  of  mechanics  and 
sailors,  with  military  and  naval  stores  and  goods  for  the  Indian  trade, 
established  a  trading  post  npon  the  present  site  of  Fort  Niagara.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1679,  at  the  month  of  Cayuga  Creek,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  Niagara,  about  six  miles  above  the  great  falls,  they  laid 
the  kee!  of  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons  burden.  At  this  place,  long  after 
used,  it  is  said,'  as  a  shipyard,  by  Americans,  and  still  known  as  the 
"  Old  Shipyard,''  under  the  suspicious  eyes  and  exposed  to  the  hostile 
attempts  of  the  Iroqnoia,  who  endeavored  to  bum  the  vessel,  and  com- 
pelled the  blacksmith  even  to  defend  his  life  with  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron, 
the  adventurers  finished  and  equipped  with  seven  small  cannonand  the  usual 
armaments  of  a  man-of-war,  the  first  vessel  that  ever  set  sail  upon  Lake 
Erie.  She  was  named  the  "  Griffin."  On  the  Tth  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  a'scend  the  rapids,  favored 
by  a  good  wind,  the  little  hark,  with  a  griffin  flying  at  her  jib-boom  and 
an  eagle  above,  entered,  amid  the  discharge  of  her  diminutive  artillery, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  an  object  of 
"  terror  among  all  the  savages  who  lived  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  within 
fifteen  hundred  miles."  Having  cautiously  sounded  her  way  through 
Lake  Erie,  the  GrifSn,  on  the  11th  of  August,  reached  the  mouth  of  De- 
troit River,  and  thence  passed  into  a  lake,  which  they  named  St.  Clair, 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  entered  Lake  Huron,  the  Te  Denra 
still  rising  in  thankfulness  for  their  preservation  thus  far.  Crossing  this 
lake  amid  some  perils,  they  sailed  forty  leagues  to  Green  Bay,  in  Wis- 
consin, whence  La  Salle,  having  completed  a  rich  cargo  of  firs,  valued  at 
60,000  livres,  dispatched  the  vessel,  in  charge  of  the  pilot  and  five  men. 


(i)  Docnmentory  History  of  New  York, 
3, 1190.     "  This  locality  has  been  que-tion 
oa.     Governor  C»ss  locales  La  Salle  a  Ship 

quite  confident  it  took  place  upon  the  oppo- 
site or  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  His  local 
knowledge  is  greater  than    mine,  and  his 

jard  at  Erie.     Mr.  Bancroft,  at  the  mouth 

op  nion  merits  the  most  respectful  consider- 

of  the  Tonawanda,  or  rather  did  -o  in  hiB 

at  on       Hennepin,  who  was  present,  sajs  it 

Eislorj  of  the  United  Slates.     In  a  letter 
to  the  author,  dal^d  London,  Maj  1?  1341 
he  Bays,   'As  to  the  Ship-building    of  La 
Salle  ahcTe   Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Callin   is 

tooh  place '  more  than  two  leagues  above  the 
Falls  —Tnmer's  Sietory  of  the  Hollind 
P  r.l,a>i 
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on  her  return  to  Niagara.  The  vessel  was  uever  after  heard  of,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  foundered  in  Lake  Huroa,  with  all  on  board. 

But  the  French  were  not  destined  to  open  the  treasury  of  these  fruitful 
regions,  or  to  build  op  a  naval  or  commercial  power  upon  the  lakes  and 
and  rivers  of  the  West.  Although  La  Salle  afterward  laid  a  keel  of 
forty  feet,  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  at  Fort  Crevecceur,  on  the  Illi- 
nois, and  with  indefatigable  zeal,  established  a  cordon  of  forts  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  supremacy  which  he  with  others  sought 
to  establish  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  was  ultimately  extinguished 
with  a  suddenness  not  inaptly  prefigured  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  first 
maritime  effort.  While  a  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  that  sought 
to  limit  the  English  Colonies  to  a  narrow  margin  upon  the  seaboard,  un- 
doubtedly governed  the  councils  of  France,  her  Colonists  were  chiefly 
intent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  in  peltry  with  the  Indians.  In  that 
business,  her  Couriers  du  bois,  and  traders,  called  to  their  aid,  it  is  pro- 
bable, no  marine  of  any  consequence,  beyond  the  bark  or  log  canoe  of 
the  savage,  the  batteau  or  scow  for  greater  burdens,  and  occasionally  a 
decked  boat  for  defense  or  dispatch.  It  remained  for  the  Colonies  of  her 
successful  rival  to  cheek  the  lust  of  empire,  which  had  led  her  governors 
thus  early  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  and  to  people  either  shore  of 
those  interior  seas  with  nations,  whose  countless  ships  and  floating- pal  aces 
testify  to  the  opulence  of  their  commerce. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  Lake  regions  became  the  field  of  contest 
between  the  French  and  English,  some  small  naval  preparations  were 
made  on  each  side,  but  it  was  some  years  after  the  Hevolution,  before 
mercantile  vessels  began  to  be  constructed,  to  any  extent,  upon  those 
waters.  During  the  Revolution,  the  frontiers  became  the  centre  of 
interest  at  times,  and  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  American 
valor  were  effected,  with  naval  armaments,  constructed  with  magic  speed 
npon  the  borders  of  the  lakes. 

The  first  English  vessel  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  a  schooner  of  forty 
feet  keel,  with  fourteen  sweeps  or  oars,  and  twelve  swivels,  launched  Jnno 
28,  1155.' 

During  the  same  year,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  led  an 
expedition  through  the  wilderness,  from  Albany  to  Oswego,  where  he 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  similar 
to  that  in  which  Burgoyne  had  been  defeated  at  Fort  Duquesne.  He  built 
at  Oswego,  a  sloop  and  schooner,  of  60  tons  each,  two  row-galleys,  of  30 
tons  each,  and  eight  whale  boats,  each  capable  of  carrying  16  men.  His 
designs  were  seconded  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  who  directed  him 

(I)  Docuroenlitry  Historj  ofNen-  Tork,  i.,  472. 
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to  prepare  for  the  construction  of  one  or  more  vessels  of  a  larger  class,  to 
mount  ten  sIs-pounders,  besides  swivels,  two  more  row  galleys,  and  a 
hundred  whale  boats. 

The  first  American  vessel  bnilt  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  "  at  Hanford's 
Landing,"  three  miles  below  Rochester,  in  1798.  She  was  of  thirty  tons 
only,  and  called  the  "Jemima."  The  first  national  vessel  bnilt  on  Lake 
Erie,  was  launched  the  year  previous,  at  Four  Mile  Creek,  near  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  named  the  "Washington."  She  was  lost  soon 
after,  which  proved  a  discouragement  to  similar  attempts.' 

Early  in  the  war,  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  as  the  highway 
between  Canada  and  the  revolted  colonies,  became  the  scene  of  naval 
operations,  in  which  both  powers  sought  to  gain  the  control  of  their 
commanding  position,  and  their  fortiflcatious.  To  construct  a  naval 
armament  was  a  work  of  no  small  enterprise,  as  materials  were  unpro- 
vided, and  skilleil  labor  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  seaports.  Congress, 
on  3d  July,  1776,  empowered  the  Marine  Committee  to  engage  ship- 
wrights to  go  to  Lake  Champlain  for  the  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
seven  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  month,  with  a  ration  and  a  half,  and  a 
half  pint  of  rum  per  day,  for  each  man.  By  the  22d  of  August,  a  small 
squadron  was  built  at  Skenesborough,  (Whitehall),  consisting  of  one 
sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  carrying  58  guns,  86  swivels, 
and  440  men,  which  were  set  afloat  in  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  resolution.  Six  other  vessels  were  nearly  ready  for 
launching  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  flotilla  was  afterward  augmented, 
and  the  whole  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold.  With  these 
and  a  number  of  gun-boats,  Arnold,  on  11th  October,  fought  the  first 
naval  battle  of  the  Revolution,  near  Talcour's  Island,  against  a  fleet  much 
superior  in  nnmber  and  strength,  constructed  by  the  British  with  the 
same  marvelous  dispatch — a  portion  from  materials  brought  from  England 
for  the  purpose,  and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pringle. 

A  considerable  amount  of  shipping  has  been  yearly  built  on  this  Lake 
since  that  time,  and  the  steam-vessels  of  Champlain  are  among  the  finest 
built  in  the  TTnion.  Burlington,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  the  only  place 
in  Terraont  where  vessels  are  built  to  any  extent 

The  talents  of  Henry  Eckford  and  others,  at  a  later  period,  raised  the 
reputation  of  New  York  in  Ship -building,  deservedly  high.  The  services 
of  John  Stevens,  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  especially  of  Robert 
Fulton,  in  giving  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  steam 

(I)  Henderson's  Annual  StotGmenlB  of  Trade  and  Cor'mcrco  of  Eiiffiil",  I81S.    Andrews' 
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in  Davigation,  nshered  in  a  new  era  in  naval  architecture,  bat  they  do  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  this  retrospect. 

New  Jeesey.— The  busioess  of  Ship-bailding  eommenceil  in  New 
Jersey,  as  early  as  1683.  In  the  previous  year,  Samuel  Groome,  a 
mariner,  of  Stepney,  who  had  visited  the  Province  on  his  return  from  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1676,  accompanied  Deputy-Governor 
Budyard,  to  East  Jersey,  as  one  of  the  twelve  original  proprietaries.  Ho 
died  in  1683,  leaving  nnfinislied,  upon  tlie  stocks,  the  first  vessel  built  in 
East  Jersey.' 

It  is  probable  that  vessels  were  previously  built  on  the  Delaware,  and 
other  parts  where  settlements  were  made  some  years  earlier,  as  vessels 
were  already  owned  in  several  of  the  towns,  and  a  West  India  trade  was 
carried  on. 

In  1694,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  hurtful  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Province,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  particnlar  object  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  It  was  enacted,  that  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  building  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  within  the  Province,  ("as  if,"  says 
the  historian,  "  the  wliole  Continent  should  depend  upon  the  skill  of  Jer- 
seymen,")  the  exportation  of  any  timber,  planks,  boards,  oak-holts,  staves, 
heading,  hoops,  or  hop-poles,  was  expressly  forbidden,  except  to  some 
parts  '  over  the  broad  seas,'  that  is  to  say,  into  Great  Britain,  tbe  West 
Indies,  tlie  Summer  or  Wine  Islands,  directly,  and  there  to  unload  the 
same. 

The  object  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  a  direct 
foreign  and  coastwise  carrying  trade,  and  especially  a  desire  to  render 
Perth  Amboy  the  successful  rival  of  New  York,  with  which  it  then  strove, 
with  some  hopes  of  success,  for  the  supremacy.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  the 
Bame  year,  complains  that  the  Jerseys  "are  now  making  war  upon  us  in 
point  of  trade,"  and  refers  to  ths  Act  above  mentioned,  "by  wljich,"  he 
Bays,  "they  will  draw  the  shipping  thither,  and  establish  a  free  port  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  this  place,  and  sink  the  trade  greatly ;  they  pay  no 
duty  to  the  King,  and  all  will  flock  to  it.  We  already  feel  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  trade  at  large,  under  no  regulations  ;  this  being  much 
nearer,  and  upon  the  same  river  with  us,  will  ntterly  ruin  the  revenue  of 
the  Province," 

(1)  Whitehead's  Ha^t  Jersey.  Newark,  voted  a  member  of  the  commnnlty,  upon 
getUed  by  Connecticut  people  in  1666,  ap-  condition  ''  of  his  movrng  here  forthwith, 
prnpriated  lota  in  the  town  to  the  first  person  and  maintaining  his  present,  or  other  suf- 
of  oachmechanionl  pursuit  whoBhouldsettlB  fioient  iM(,  for  the  use  of  tho  town."— Bur- 
in the  place.     In  1683,  John  Rockwell  waa  bar  and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  N.  J. 
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In  December,  1103,  Miles  Poster,  of  Amboy,  receiyed  from  the  Board 
of  Proprietors  a  grant  of  a  town  lot,  in  consideration  of  bis  haviog  built 
the  first  sloop  launched  at  that  place. 

Salem  and  Burlington  were  the  principal  towns  in  West  Jersey  at  this 
time,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  seat  of  Government.  Ship-building 
was  carried  on  at  these  places,  at  an  early  day.  Thomas,  in  his  account 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey,  in  1698,  mentions  the  commodious 
docks  and  large  timber  yards  of  the  former  place,  and  that  "  several  fine 
ships  and  vessels,  (besides  Governor  Coxe's  own  great  ship),  have  been 
built,"  at  Burlington.  He  speaks  of  the  product  of  Cape  May  County, 
as  consisting  of  nhalcbone  and  oil  from  the  whale-fisheries,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  taken  yearly  :  a  business,  which,  on  all  our  coasts,  employed 
many  boats  and  small  vessels. 

The  sloop  Adventurer,  of  sixteen  tons,  owned  by  John  and  Richard 
Townsend,  «a3  licensed,  in  1T05,  to  trade  between  Cape  May  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Burlington.  Such  was  the  infancy  of  shipping  enterprise  in 
that  quarter. 

A  letter  from  Governor  Morris,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1742,  states 
that  the  fore  gn  trade  is  not  considerable.  I  think  they  have  three 
brigaut  es  and  about  four  or  five  sloops,  that  trade  to  Madeira  and  the 
West  I  d  es  Mo  t,  if  not  all,  their  European  commodities,  are  supplied 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  exchange  for  wheat,  flour,  and 
timber,  without  which  last,  it  is  said,  Pennsylvania  cannot  build  a  ship  or 
even  a  tolerable  house,  nor  ship  off  a  hogshead  or  a  pipe-stave  ;  and  New 
York,  also,  has  a  great  supply  of  timber  from  this  Province." 

Ship-building  was  a  principal  occupation  of  the  inbabitants  of  Little 
Egg  Harbor,  in  Burlington  County,  who  also  carried  on  fishing,  and  a 
profitable  lumber  trade. 

There  were  built  in  the  Province,  in  the  year  1769,  four  small  vessels, 
of  about  twenty-five  tons  each.  In  1772,  there  was  but  one  built,  whence 
it  is  probable  the  business  never  reached  any  great  extent  there.  The 
Province  suffered  much  during  the  Revolution,  its  ports  on  the  Delaware 
being  shut  by  the  British  occupation  of  that  river,  while  those  on  the 
seaboard,  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war.  A  fine  schooner  was  fitted 
out  at  Eridgton,  in  1779  and  1780,  as  a  letter- of- marque,  and  was  named 
"  The  Governor  Livingston."  But  she  was  captured  on  her  second  voyage, 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  near  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  renewed. 

F-E.Jifi6YLYAy.iA— Philadelphia  very  early  entered  upon  the  business 
of  building  vessels.  William  Penn,  in  1683,  the  year  after  his  arrival, 
writes  :  "  Some  vessels  have  been  built  here,  and  many  boats."  William 
West  about  this  time  commenced  a  ship-yard  at  the  foot  of  Tine  street. 
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H     a  q       da      q   d    abl    f   t  ne  in  the  business,  his  orders,  which 
w  m  t  m      m  re  tl  an  h        uld  fill,  being  chieflj  from  English  and 

I     h  1  ab    ad 

S      ap  d  wa    tl  wtl     f  Ph  kdelphia,  that  six  years  after  (1689) 

it      nta      d         tl    u    nd  h  n       and  freighted  ten  vessels  with  the  prod- 
Ti        f  the  p  f      th    W    t  Indies  alone.     Fourteen  cargoes  of 

tbaow  ptdnnja     about  this  time,  from  the  Province. 

In  1698,  a        d  ng  t    th    a  t  of  an  English  author  who  had  resided 

t  ra  tl        ty  th      h  d     ih      f     1 1       f        ceiving,  dis- 

h  g       d    t       g  m      h     1       f 

dp  1  p 

m     t:        d     t  th  t       ly  d  t 
d      b  dg   t     t  f     th  t 

b    It      m     1  p      f  tw         tl        1 
t  t  ly      k    t    b    1  i    h  p        th 

ty  f    1 1  d    1         f  1     t     1 
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m     g  tl      t    d    I     pi    wl 
It  t  n  If    : 

V  1  w  t  th  t  m  I  it  1 
other  places  on  the  Delaware,  and  ^ 
live  stock,  which  were  raised  in  large  numbers,  with  staves,  provisions, 
etc.,  for  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  often  sold  with  their 
cargoes.  This  profitable  channel  of  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  ships 
for  sale,  continued  throughout  its  provincial  history,  to  be  a  fountain  of 
profit  to  Philadelphia,  and  speedily  raised  her  to  the  position  of  the  most 
flourishing  port  in  the  Colonies. 

The  whale  fishery  was  established  by  the  founder  and  the  Free  Society 
of  Traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  where  for  some  years  it  was 
actively  pursued  near  the  shore,  and  employed  many  boats  and  small 
craft. 

The  ship-yards  of  Philadelphia  in  early  provincial  times,  occupied  the 
river  front  from  the  present  Market  street  to  "Vine  or  CaJlowhill,  and 
were  gradually  driven  north  by  the  improvements  in  the  city.  In  July, 
Ills,  Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  to  a  correspondent :  "  Here  is  a  great 
employ  for  ship-work  for  England.  It  increases  and  will  increase,  and 
our  expectations  from  the  iron-works,  forty  miles  up  the  Sehnylkill,  are 

(I)  History  of  PennBylvania  and  ■VFest  Ne«  Jorsey  by  Qalirial  Thomas ;  London,  1693. 
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very  great."  In  1131,  te  incidentally  mentions  that  the  sails  and  rigging 
coming  from  England  for  his  new  ship  had  escaped  the  pirates, 

A  duty  previously  laid  on  vessels  in  Pennsylvania  for  revenue  parposea 
was  this  year  renewed  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly. 

Among  the  vessels  mentioned  in  1122  at  Philadelphia,  were  a  pink  or 
galley,  and  a  great  fly-hoat  of  four  hundred  tons,  all  of  which  traversed 
the  Atlantic.  The  following  vessels  were  built  there  in  the  three  years 
1122-24,  viz.: 


The  clearances  in  the  seven  years  from  1719  to  1T25,  averaged  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  sail  annually.  In  1148-9,  the  entrances  and 
clearances  were  about  three  hundred  annually.  Four  or  five  years  later, 
it  was  said  as  many  aa  twenty  sail  of  vessels  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
stocks  at  one  time,  so  well  adapted  were  the  docks  for  ship-building.  At 
that  time,  the  city  was  spoken  of  as  containing  a  great  many  wealthy 
merchants  ;  and  its  trade,  and  the  profits  of  it,  as  prodigious.  The  Col- 
lector of  the  port  was  a  "patent  officer,"  and  the  Cnstom-House  officials 
had  the  highest  salaries  of  any  in  North  America. 

The  return  of  new  shipping  built  in  Pennsylvania  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  in  1169,  but  1469  tons;  in  1110  it  was 
2354 ;  and  in  1111  only  1301  tons.  The  number  built  in  1169  was  22. 
Adding  one-fifth  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  that  year,  to  make  it  real 
tonnage,  the  average  of  each  becomes  80  tons,  which  exceeds  the  average 
.of  any  other  except  that  of  Maryland,  which  is  the  same.  The  tonnage, 
however,  given  to  the  Register  at  that  time  was  uniformly  below  the  real 
burden  of  the  vessels,  and  one-third  is  believed  to  be  about  the  proper 
increment  by  which  to  reach  the  ac'tual  tonnage.  The  tonnage  entered 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1111  was  50,901,  and  that  cleared  in  the  same  year 
49,654  tons,  the  outward-bound  esceeding  the  inward  by  1241  tons,  a 
difference  in  part  occasioned  by  the  sale  of  new  vessels  in  Great  Britain. 
About  three-eighths  of  this  tonnage  was  owned  in  the  province  by  na- 
tives, and  the  remaining  five  by  British  merchants  residing  in  Europe  or 
occasionally  in  the  Colonies.  Pennsylvania  built  in  the  year  1112  only 
eight  vessels.  At  this  time  the  business  appears  not  to  have  been  very 
flourishing,  except  in  Kew  England,  which  in  the  same  year  built  123 
vessels  and  18,149  tons  of  shipping,  out  of  a  total  of  182  vessels  and 
26,544  tons  built  in  the  Colonies  in  that  year. 

Although  the  building  of  ships  for  domestic  commerce  and  for  sale  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  New  England,  it  had  long  been  considerable.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Philadelphia  had  become  among  the  first  in 
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naval  architecture ;  lier  vessels  being  no  less  noted  for  beauty  of  form  and 
finish  than  for  their  swiftness.  In  none  of  the  Colonies,  however,  were 
the  vessels  built  for  sale  equal  in  quality  to  those  contracted  for  on  pri- 
vate account.  A  species  of  ship,  constructed  at  Philadelphia  in  early 
times,  but  scarcely  belonging  to  naval  architecture  perhaps,  were  huge 
raft  ships,  similar  to  those  constructed  at  a  later  period  in  Canada. 
These  colossal  structures  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  timber,  and  were  designed  to  be  broken  up  on  arriving  at 
their  destination.  The  last  of  this  class  from  Philadelphia  was  constructed 
at  Kensington  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  "  Baron  Renfrew," 
built  at  an  earlier  period,  of  upward  of  five  thousand  tons,  or  double  the 
measurement  of  an  ordinary  seventy-four,  made  a  safe  passage  into  the 
Downs. 

The  reputation  of  her  naval  architects  had  now  become  high,  and  the 
position  of  the  city  as  the  largest  in  the  Provinces,  with  an  extensive 
commerce,  with  numerous  productive  Iron-works  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
greatest  facilities  for  procuring  the  best  of  timber  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Southern  Colonies,  gave  her  superior  advantages.  These  were  brought 
into  requisition  during  the  war,  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  port,  and  of 
the  country  generaOy.  Of  thirteen  frigates  ordered  by  Congress,  under 
the  prize  law  of  December,  1715,  the  keels  of  four,  the  Washington  and 
Bandolph,  of  33  guns,  each;  the  Effingham,  of  28,  and  the  Delaware, 
of  24  guns,  were  laid  at  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  three  seventy- four's  ordered  in  the  following  year,  a  brig 
of  18  guns,  and  a  packet-boat,  were  also  assigned  to  the  Ship-yards  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  many  smaller  vessels  were  built  and  equipped  there  on 
private  and  public  account. 

Despite  the  strongest  efforts  by  means  of  galleys,  batteries,  rafts,  fire- 
ships,  and  torpedoes,  to  defend  this  important  port,  the  harbor  was  suc- 
cessfully blockaded  by  the  enemies,  and  the  Delaware  and  Effingham, 
were  burned,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  Ran- 
dolph was  one  of  the  first  cruisers  that  got  to  sea  in  1777. 

The  flourishing  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
her  shipping  swept  from  the  sea.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  place  in 
the  country  saw  both  resuscitated  with  more  remarkable  success  after  the 
peace. 

During  the  existence  of  the  State  Impost  Laws,  which  were  all  rendered 
void  by  the  new  Constitution  and  the  Federal  Laws,  Pennsylvania  laid 
a  duty  of  two  shillines  per  ton  on  foreign  shipping,  and  on  American 
vessels  four-pence  p  on.  She  actively  advocated  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  experienced  the  full  benefit  of  the  national 
system,  adopted  in  1790,  which  gave  protection  to  the  industry  of  the 
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large  body  of  her  maDufacturers.  During  the  year  ending  ilarch,  1191, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  wbich,  aa  the  "Lower  Connties,"  have  been 
included  in  the  foregoing  statements  with  Pennsylvania,  built  an  amount 
of  tonnage  exceeding  the  average  of  the  years  1169,  '10,  and  '11,  by 
3,901)  tons,  or  over  5,600  tons  In  1193,  the  amount  built  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, «a6  8,145  tons,  notwithstanding  a  desolating  epidemic  afflicted  the 
city ;  an  amount  double  that  of  any  othei  jjort  in  the  United  States, 
These  were  of  Southern  live  oak  and  cedar,  and  were  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial cliaracter,  and  their  excellence  was  actnuwledged  everywhere. 
Tile  astonishing  incieasc  of  trade  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  the  State,  or  its  seaport,  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1193,  exceeded  all  the  exports  of  New  England,  by  $l,nY,512;  and,  that 
the  mere  increase  of  its  exports  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  are  stated 
to  have  exceeded  the  total  exports  of  New  York  in  1193,  by  §3,93i,310- 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  in  1192,  was 
$3,820,646  ;  in  1193,  it  was  $6,958,136;  and  for  the  haJf  year  ending 
March  31,  1194,  $3,533,391.  The  exports  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1193, 
were  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  Union.' 

For  her  success  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  for  a  due  share  of 
the  reputation  in  Ship-building  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies,  Philadelphia  is 
much  indebted  to  the  genius  of  several  who  were  pre-eminent  in  their 
departments.  Foremost  among  those  we  would  mention  the  name  of 
Thomas  Godfeey,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  improvement  of  the 
Quadrant  which  bears  the  name  of  Hadley,  renders  his  name  dear  to  ali 
who  are  concerned  in  trade  and  navigation.  His  Eeflecting  Quadrant  was 
first  brought  into  use  in  West  India  vessels,  about  the  year  1131,-'32,  and 
was  thence  carried  to  England,  where  Hadley  acquired  the  credit  of  the 
improvement.  It  was  introduced  into  French  ships,  in  1136,  by  M.  De 
MannevOlettc,  the  Maritime  Geographer,  who  published  an  account  of  its 
advantages.  Dr.  Pranbiin  also  deserves  honorable  mention  for  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  made  for  the  improvement  of  models  and  sailing  quali- 
ties  of  ships,  an  account  of  which  may  be  fonnd,  accompanied  with  illus- 
trations, in  the  collection  of  his  published  works.  He  was  probably  the 
first  in  this  country  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  of  water-tight 
compartments  in  vessels,  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  advantageously 
introduced  in  the  vast  naval  structures  of  the  age.  He  was  led  to  approve 
and  recommend  the  superior  safety  of  this  method  of  construction  from 
the  study  of  the  arts,  customs,  government,  and  policy  of  the  Chinese. 
Their  prudence  in  this  respect  he  especially  commended  ;  the  bottom  of 
their  ships  being  constmcted  of  a  number  of  separate  chambers,  or  com- 

(1)  Cuse's  "View  of  UDiled  States." 
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partmeots,  a  leak  could  only  fill  the  chamber  with  which  it  eommunicated, 
whereby  he  conceived  they  were  rendered  obvioasly  more  safe  than  those 
of  European  construction.  Some  other  of  his  suggestions  were  afterward 
adopted  by  the  naval  architects  of  the  country. 

The  reputation  and  abilities  of  Joshua  Humphkeys  as  a  naval  archi- 
tect, contributed  to  the  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  Philadelphia  in  Ship- 
building. His  professional  talents  had  rendered  him  long  widely  known, 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  when  the  defoose- 
lesB  state  of  American  commerce  forced  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  Naval  Armament,  he  suggested  some  important  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  ordered  by  that  body,  and  was  called  upon 
to  furnish  drafts  and  models  for  the  six  frigates  which  formed  the  germ 
of  the  American  Navy.  Their  efficiency  in  the  service  is  believed  to  have 
satisQed  the  country  of  the  value  of  bis  innovations,  and  to  have  led  to  a 
modification  iu  the  system  of  naval  construction  in  European  dockyards. 
The  frigate  United  Slates,  constructed  under  his  immediate  superintend- 
ence, at  Philadelphia,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  ships  of  her  time. 
Tempting  offers  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  him,  while  abroad,  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  talents  to  a  foreign  service. 

A  a  Sh'p  ca  ver  and  Sculptor,  Wiujam  Ruau,  probably,  had  few 
supe  o  s  n  li  s  day.  The  figure-heads  executed  by  him  excited  no  little 
ad  n  at  n  n  f o  eign  countries,  and  orders,  it  is  said,  were  sent  to  him 
f  om  England  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  execution  of  figure- 
head rep  esent  n^  the  Indian  character,  in  which  his  graceful  and  spirited 
de  e  s  were  pe  haps  unequaled.  Walking  attitudes,  little  in  use  before 
his  time,  were  immediately  improved  by  liim,  with  a  degree  of  taste  and 
skill  in  design  and  execution  previously  uneqnaled.  The  figure-head  of  the 
"  Indian  Trader, "  upon  the  ship  Wilham  Penn,  in  Indian  costume,  excited 
great  observation  in  London,  it  is  said,  and  attracted  nnrabcrs  of  artists 
daily,  in  boats,  to  observe  and  sketch  designs  from  it.  Orders  were  sent 
from  England  for  several  figures  for  ships  building  there,  although  the 
duties  cost  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the  images.  This  cirenmstance  is 
supposed  alone  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  employment  of 
the  artist  upon  foreign  orders.  Rush  executed  a  full-length  statue  of 
Washington,  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 
are  several  other  of  his  works  still  preserved  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Ship-carpenter  of  Philadelphia,  and  learned  the  business 
with  Edward  Cutbush,  from  London,  one  of  the  best  Sliip-carvers  of  his 
day.' 

(1)  The  inlenao  aniiety  with  «Inoh  the  Constitntion  iawcll  known.  To  the  mfrean- 
jsountry  nwaitcd  the  action  uf  the  several  tilo  and  mannfaoturing  elassea  generally,  it 
Stales  relative  to  the  adgptioQ  of  the  nen     iraj  franght  irith  benefits  In  prospect,  but  to 
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Ii  itnfioi  of  Si  aibtoh — It  la  proper  before  dismissing  the 'saljet.t 
of  "War  lie  coi  struction  in  PeiinsyJTania  briefly  to  Dotn.e  the  part  taken 
by  Its  citizens  in  introducing  the  splendid  era  of  Steam  Navi^at  on 
The  first  eiperimenta  were  made  on  her  waters  The  hmita  of  tliia 
arliUe  do  not  peimit  us  t)  enter  npon  -mj  discus  ion  of  the  qutstion  of 
prior  tj  whith  hao  been  sj  w  \rnily  conteated  by  rival  claimants  in  tins 
country  Nor  is  it  our  irovince  to  arbitrate  the  claiais  of  d  fferent 
nations  to  the  first  conception  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  in  navi 
gatiig  vessels  ShouU  we  yiell  the  onginality  of  the  attempt  to  En 
gland  and  she  to  France  or  Italy  aid  should  all  these  acknowledge 
their  obligations  for  the  discovery  of  the  potent  agency  of  sf cam  to  Hiero 
of  Alexandria  there  still  remiiis  to  Ei  inland  and  America  at  least 
abundant  honor  in  the  improvements  of  Watt  Sa^ery  Hulls  Miller  and 
Taylor,  or  Symington,  m  the  former,  and  of  Evans,  Fitch,  Rumsey,  Fulton, 
and  Stevens,  in  this,  to  compensate  for  the  surrender.  Especially  may 
this  country  be  content  with  the  credit  of  having,  through  the  genius  of 
Fulton,  so  combined  the  conceptions  of  previous  experimenters,  as  to 
produce  a  practical,  working  Steamboat ;  and  in  having,  in  a  short  time, 
covered  the  vast  reach  of  its  navigable  rivers  and  the  great  expanse  of 


none  more  so  tinm  to  tha   sliip-builders. 

artiste  of  Philadelphin,  who  were  oonccn 

which  were  a  numerous  cla*s  la  Pbilndelphia, 

inhercoDElruBtion.     She  waa  mounted  o 

and  vicinity. 

earriago,  and   drawn   by  ten   horses.     1 

Tlio  Federal  prucBSsion  held  in  Philadel- 

was followed  hy  the  PUota  of  the  port,  i 

phia,  on  the  4th   of  July,  17S8,  nhon  ten 

BHIP-CARPEBTERS, 

States,  including  Pennsylvania,  had  ratified 

headed  hy  Francis  tirioe  and  John  Nor 

the  new  eompact,  was  one  of  nnuBual  eolat. 

with  the  draft  of  a  ship  on  tha  sloeks,  oa 

and  ovinoed  tlie  joy  of  all  claaaoe. 

of  instraments,  etc.,  and  a  flag  beariu, 

The  participation  of  the  ship-bnilders  in  ship  supported  by  Messrs.  Harrison,   Rice, 

thisfSte,  is  thus  described  in  the  fourth  Tol-  Brewster,andIIumphreys,followedby  Muat- 

ume  of  the  American  Museum,  and  diaplaya  mokers,   Caulkers,   and    Workmen,    to   the 

Eome   of  the    skill   of  Philadelphia   Ship-  amount  of  three   hundred   and   thirty,  all 

nrights:— "The  Federal  ship  Union,mount-  wearing  a  badge  in  thou-  hala  represenling 

ing  two  guns,  with  a  crew,  including  officers,  »  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  a  green  sprig  of 

of  twenty.fiTO  men,   thirty  feet  long,  and  whil«  oak. 

proportionally  deep  and  wide.     Her  bottom  boat-builders 

was  the  barge  of  the  ship  Alliance,  and  the  in  a.  shop  18  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  13 

one  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Scrapis,  high,  who  set  up  and  nearly  completed  a 

taken  by  Paul  Jones,  in  tho  Bon  Homme  boat  thirteen  feet  long  during  the  procession. 

Richard.     The   Union   was    a  masterpiece  These  were  followed  by  Sailmakers,  Ship, 

of  elegant  workmanship,  perfectly  proper-  joiners  (twenty-fiTO  io  number),  Ropemak- 

tioned  and  complete  throughout,  and  deco-  ers,  and  Ship-chandlers,  about  sisty  in  num- 


rat«d    with    t 


all  the  ' 


what  WB8  truly  astonishing,  she  was  begun  The  procession,  H 

and  completed  in  less  than  four  days.     The  ous  trades,  with  similar  displays,  numbered 

workmanship  and  appesranoe  of  this  beau-  about  flto  thousand  persons,  and  attracted 

tiful  object  oonimonded  universal  admira-  some  seventeen  thousand  spectators  to  Union 

Kon  and  applause,  and  did  high  honor  to  tho  Green. 
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its  lake  sarface,  and  to  &  less  extent  the  ocean,  witii  a  Steam  Marine  of 
uuequaled  magnitude. 

To  Oliver  Evans,  whose  mind  was  occnpied  as  early  as  1173  with  tlie 
subject  of  steam  propulsion,  both  by  land  and  water,  belongs  tho  merit 
of  the  first  effectiyo  application  of  the  high-pressure  steam-engine.  This 
ia  almost  the  only  one  now  used  on  the  "Western  river  boats,  or  adapted 
for  locomotives  for  railroads,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor. 
The  cylinder  flue  boiler  for  high-pressure  engines  is  also  his  invention. 
Although  the  fame  of  that  ingenious  mechanic  mainly  rests  upon  his 
valuable  improvements  in  Mill  Machinery,  his  successful  attempt  to  move 
a  Locomotive  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  a  boat  on  the 
Schuylkill,  with  the  same  apparatus,  by  mea.ns  of  paddle-wheels,  fully 
establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  engineer,  Mr.  -Galloway,  "  his 
claim  to  the  first  ctfntrivanee  of  a  practical  steamboat."  The  predic- 
tions of  Evans,  as  to  the  uJlimate  triumphs  of  Steam,  and  of  his  own 
apparatus,  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  several  about 
the  same  time,  and  among  others,  as  mentioned  by  Pitch,  it  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Ellicott,  in  the  year  11t6.  The  former  had  even  made  drawings  of  a 
steamboat  to  lay  before  the  Philosophical  Society.  In  1118,  Thomas 
Paine  recommended  Congress  to  adopt  measures  for  encouraging  the 
building  of  steamboats  on  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Hulls,  "  to  go  against 
wind  and  tide,"  patented  in  England  in  1136. 

In  1184,  James  Rumbey,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  exhibited  to 
General  Washington  the  model  of  a  boat  for  stemming  the  current  of 
rivers  by  the  force  of  the  stream  acting  on  setting  poles,  which  he 
patented  in  several  States ;  and,  among  others,  he  obtained  the  exclusive 
right  for  ten  years  "  to  navigate  and  build  boats  calculated  to  work  with 
greater  ease  and  rapidity  against  rapid  rivers,"  from  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  in  March,  1185,  The  same  thing  had  been  unsuccessfully 
attempted  by  a  farmer  of  Beading,  Pa.,  in  1150. 

In  1185,  James  Fitch  had  completed  a  model  of  a  steamboat,  and 
in  that,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  moved  a  small  shallop  on  the 
Schuylkill,  by  the  agency  of  steam  acting  on  paddles  at  the  stern.  The 
knowledge  of  this  attempt  appears  to  have  reached  Europe  ;  for  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1186,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  from  London  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  of  Philadelphia:  "I  hear  you  are  applying  the  same  agent 
(steam)  in  America  to  navigate  boats."  Fitch  immediately  set  about 
the  construction  of  a  new  steamboat,  of  which  a  description  was  inserted 
by  the  inventor  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Columbian  Magazine  for  Dec., 
1186.     On  the  first  of  the  following  May,  he  made  an  experiment  with 
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this  first  American  Steamboat  upon  the  Delaware.  She  attained  by 
accurate  measurement,  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Rittenhonse,  Ewing, 
Eliicott,  and  others,  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  at  dead  water,  and 
afterward  went  eighty  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  on  March  28th,  1787,  gave  Fitch  "the 
sole  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  employing  the  steamboat  by 
him  lately  invented,  for  a  hmitcd  time,"  viz.,  14  years.  Pit«h  obtained 
similar  privileges  from  the  Legislatures  of  Delaware,  New  Tort,  and 
Virginia. 

In  Dec.,  1787,  Rumsey  made  his  first  experiment  with  a  Steamboat 
on  the  Potomac,  at  Shepherdstown.  Although  Fitch  had  clearly  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time,  his  claims  were  strongly  contested  by  Rum- 
sey,  on  the  ground  that,  in  his  early  marine  experiments,  he  contemplated 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  Rumseian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  other  influential  friends,  was  successful  in  maintain- 
ing his  claims  in  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia; but  Fitch  was  sustained  by  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
New  .Jersey. 

Rumsey  patented  in  England,  in  1788,  some  improvements  in  boilers  ; 
and  both  parties,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Office,  took  out 
patents  for  their  marine  inventions. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  defects  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  the  weight 
and  imperfection  of  the  engine,  and  other  minor  faults,  avoided  by  those 
who  came  after  him,  alone  prevented  Fitch  from  giving  to  the  world  a 
practically  useful  Steamboat  many  years  before  the  successful  enterprise 
of  Fulton  with  one  of  Watt's  improved  engines. 

Delaware. — Ship-building  was  also  carried  on  at  a  very  early  day,  at 
the  Swedish  settlements  upon  the  Delaware,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  city  of  Wilmington,  \'a  Delaware.  In  the  grant  of  privileges 
to  Henry  Hockhammer,  to  establish  a  Colony  at  New  Sweden,  (after 
Minuit),  in  1G40,  they  were  permitted  to  establish  all  sorts  of  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  engage  in  all  commerce,  in  and  out  of  the  country, 
with  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies  and  Africa,  belonging  to  friendly 
powers — but  only  in  vessels  and  yachts  built  in  New  Sweden — under 
promise  of  the  Government's  assistance.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Campanius,  that  when  he  arrived  there  in  1 642,  four  years  after  Governor 
Minuit,  and  about  forty  years  before  the  landing  of  Penn,  he  found  Ship- 
building, boat-building,  and  cooper  work,  carried  on  upon  "Cooper's 
Island."  The  first  vessel  for  foreign  trade  belonging  to  that  port  was  a 
brig  called  "The  Wilmington,"  built  in  1740,  by  William  Shipley,  D. 
Ferris,  and  others.  She  sailed  the  following  year,  laden  with  flour,  ship- 
bread — the  staple  production  of  the  place,  pipe  staves,  and  the  usual 
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assortment  of  produce,  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was  the  first  in  that 
trade,  which  was  afterwai'd  prosecuted  with  enterprise. 

New  Castle  was  also  engaged  in  Ship-building,  to  some  extent,  as 
early  as  the  daj'S  of  Wilham  Penn.  Until  the  relinquisliment  of  the 
proprietary  jurisdiction  in  1116,  Delaware  constituted  "  the  three  lower 
counties"  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  shipping  returns  are  embraced  in  those 
of  the  adjoining  Stat«.  Hence,  in  the  tables  of  new  shipping,  in  1169, 
Delaware  is  not  named,  its  new  vessels  forming  a  part  of  tlie  twenty-two 
registered  for  that  province.  The  medium  of  the  registered  tonnage  of 
the  two  districts  in  that  and  the  two  following  years,  was  1770,  and  of 
the  actual  tonnage,  2300. 

In  1790,  the  two  returned  an  increase  over  the  average  of  those  years, 
of  3900  tons. 

The  reputation  of  Wilmington  Ship-builders  was  early  established. 
The  General  Washington,  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  William  Woodcock,  in  Wilmington,  in 
1790.  Few  places  have  better  sustained  their  ancient  industry,  or 
acquired  a  worthier  fame  in  this  branch,  than  the  flourishing  metropolis 
of  Delaware. 

Maryland. — We  have  been  able  to  collect  few  particulars  of  the  pro- 
gress or  extent  of  this  industry  in  Maryland,  during  the  Colonial  period. 
Her  staple  products,  and  the  pursuits  of  her  people,  were  similar  to  those 
of  Yirgiflia.  Agricultural  products,  and  especially  Tobacco,  were  her 
principal  exports,  but  the  transportation  of  these  was  left,  iu  a  great 
measure,  to  British  ships,  or  to  those  of  New  England,  and  the  middle 
provinces.  Her  facilities  for  Ship-huilding  were  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  Province.  There  was  no  county  in  the  Colony,  that  did 
not  possess  a  highway  to  the  ocean,  by  some  navigable  river,  or  the  noble 
bay  which  divides  it.  Its  proximity  to  the  hve-oak  and  yellow  pine  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  besides  a  good  supply  of  native  oak  and  other 
timber  within  its  borders ;  the  early  possession  of  productive  iron  works, 
of  manufactories  of  cordage  and  linseed  oil,  and  of  nava!  supplies,  such 
aa  rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.,  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  gave  Mary- 
land many  advantages  for  the  production  of  shipping,  which  in  later  times 
have  been  well  improved. 

As  early  as  1653,  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  a  Mint  was  established 
for  the  coinage  of  sixpences  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  curious  tonnage 
duty  was  established  for  the  support  of  Government.  Every  vessel  having 
a  flush-deck  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  in  the  Province,  was  compelled 
to  pay  one-half  pound  of  powder,  and  three  pounds  of  shot  for  every  ton 
of  burden. 

Annapolis  was,  in  1695,  made  a  port  town,  with  a  resident  Collector, 
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and  JTava!  Officer.  In  1723,  there  were  five  ships  in  the  Patnpsco  up  for 
London.  Although  its  site  was  much  earlier  occupied,  Baltimore,  which 
now  is  the  fourth  town  in  the  Union  in  the  extent  of  its  Ship-bailding 
interests,  was  not  laid  out  as  a  town  until  the  year  1729,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  settlement  of  the  province.  Vessels  were  probably 
built  previous  to  that,  upon  the  Patapsco,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Fell's  Point,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rising  town,  was 
early  occnpied  as  a  Ship-bailding  station. 

The  tobacco  annually  sent  to  England  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at 
this  time,  was  estimated  to  employ  24,000  tons  of  shipping. 

In  1752,  however,  the  only  sea-going  vessels  owned  in  the  town,  were 
a  brig  called  the  "  Philip  and  Charles,"  evidently  named  after  the  Calverts, 
and  a  sloop  named  the  "Baltimore,"  the  latter  owned  by  Captain  Lux, 
who  as  early  as  1733  commanded  a  ship  in  the  London  trade.'  Bal- 
timore had  already  commenced  its  rapid  growth  in  commercial  prosperity. 
In  October  of  the  preceding  year,  (1754),  no  less  than  sixty  wagon  loads 
of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  for  shipment  from  the  back  settlements, 
and  its  incipient  commerce  must  have  called  to  its  aid  the  art  of  the  ship- 
wright before  that  time.  Douglass,  who  died  in  1752,  remarks  of  Mary- 
land, "Their  oak  ia  of  a  straight  grain,  and  easily  rives  into  staves;  in 
building  of  vessels  it  is  not  durable  ;  they  build  only  small  craft ;  some 
years  since  they  built  a  very  large  ship,  called  the  British  Merchant, 
burden  one  thousand  hogsheads — with  many  repairs,  she  kept  in  the  Vir- 
ginia trade  thirty-six  years."' 

In  1753,  a  lottery  was  appointed  in  Baltimore  to  raise  450  pieces-of- 
eight  to  build  a  public  wharf.  The  facilities  afforded  by  Fell's  Point  for 
Ship-building,  and  the  number  of  artisans,  with  all  the  materials  requisite 
for  the  business  collected  there,  rendered  the  prospect  fair,  in  1765,  that 
it  would  become  the  site  of  the  future  city.  At  that  place,  where,  within 
the  present  century,  a  large  proportion  out  of  sixty-three  vessels,  and 
over  12,000  tons  of  shipping,  have  been  constructed  by  Baltimore  in  a 
single  year,   the  business   has    been  conducted  for  about  one  hundred 

The  Province  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  ShefBeld, 
built  in  the  year  1769,  twenty  vessels  of  1344  tons.  One-fifth  being  added 
according  to  the  directions  for  the  real  tonnage,  gives  an  average  of  eighty 
tons  for  each  vessel,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Colony.  Those 
of  Pennsylvania  being  the  next,  of  which  the  average  was  seventy-nine, 
npon  a  total  of  twenty-two  vessels  built,  and  1469  tonnage. 

In  1773,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  Maryland  was  only  eight,  and 

(1)  Otiifilh'a  Anoala  of  Baltimore,  p.  33.  (2)  Britieh  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  37(5. 
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tliose  of  Pennsylyania,  the  same  nnraber.  Of  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  Colonial  Trade  at  this  time,  the  proportion  belonging  to  British  mer- 
chants resident  in  Europe,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Provinees.  The  amount 
thus  owued  was  six-eighths  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  remaining  two- 
eighths,  one  belonged  to  British  merehants,  occasionally  resident  in  the 
Colonies,  and  one-eighth  only  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  in  Maryland,  from  January  5,  ITTO,  to 
January  5,  1711,  was  30,477,  and  the  amount  cleared  in  the  same  time, 
was  32,474  tons.'  Until  the  year  1780,  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  Annapolis. 

During  the  Kevolntion,  Maryland  was  active  in  fitting  out  Cruisers, 
to  annoy  the  enemy  and  supjily  the  want  of  a  regular  navy.  A  sloop 
and  a  schooner,  equipped  at  Baltimore  hy  the  Marine  Committee,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  that  got  to  sea  under  the  new  Government.  Top- 
sail schooners,  sailing  best  upon  a  wind,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  sweeps 
for  chasing,  and  for  escaping  the  heavy  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  were 
particnlarly  serviceable ;  one  of  the  first  of  this  class  fitted  out  was  the 
Antelope,  built  for  merchants  of  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  carrjing 
14  guns.  The  citizens  of  Maryland  bore  off  many  trophies  from  the 
scenes  of  conflict  during  the  war. 

The  building  of  the  frigate  Virginia,  of  28  guns,  one  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental war  ships  ordered  by  Congress,  in  1775,  was  entrusted  to  the 
Maryland  Ship-builders.  Two  others,  of  36  guns  each,  were  ordered  to 
be  built  there  in  1776.  The  Constellation,  of  38  guns,  was  subsequently 
constructed  there  for  the  Federal  Government,  upon  the  improved  system 
then  adopted.' 

As  already  mentioned,  a  tonnage  duty  was  established  by  the  Proprie- 
tary Government  at  an  early  day  ia  this  Province.  About  the  year  1771, 
a  tax  of  fourpenee  a  ton  was  laid  on  vessels  entering  at  Baltimore  for  the 
erection  of  a  Light-House  on  Cape  Henry.  After  the  peace  with  En- 
gland, in  1783,  the  diff'erent  States  resorted  to  discriminating  duties,  in 
favor  of  American  shipping,  for  the  promotion  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  conntry.  Maryland  laid  a  dnty  of  eight-pence  on  domestic  vessels ; 
on  foreign  ships  belonging  to  nations,  with  which  the  United  States  had 
treaties,  one  shilling ;  on  foreign  ships  not  belonging  to  a  power  in  treaty, 
one  shilling  and  seven-pence  ;  and  on  British  ships,  three  shillings  and 
sis-pence.  A  want  of  nniforraity  rendered  this  plan,  in  a  great  measure, 
unavailing,  and  often  injured  the  trade  of  those  adopting  the  highest 
prohibitive  rate.     In  1786,  Commissioners  met  at  Annapolis,  from  several 

(1)  Pitkin's  StatistJca.  (2)  Conper'6  Historj'  of  U.  S.  Navy. 
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of  tbe  Colonies  to  tate  into  consideration  tlie  deranged  state  of  trade,  and 
commerce.  And  in  the  following  jear,  a  more  general  Convention  met 
by  their  recommendation  in  Philadelphia,  and  formed  the  present  Consti- 
tution, which  on  March  4,  1789,  went  into  operation,  with  power  to  regu- 
late all  matters  relating  to  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  the  4th  May,  1789,  just  two  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
Kew  Government,  the  Shipwrights  of  Baltimore,  following  the  example 
of  those  of  Sonth  Carolina,  sent  up  a  petition  to  the  first  Congress,  pray- 
ing for  the  passage  of  a  Navigation  Act,  similar  to  the  British  Navigation 
Law  of  1660.  They  represent  that  the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  the 
tJnited  States  was  falling  into  decay,  and  had  involved  thousands  in 
distress;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  country  was  as  well  prepared 
for  such  a  law  as  England  was,  at  the  date  of  its  enactment.  In  support 
of  their  views,  they  quote  the  opinions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  as  to  its 
effects : 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover,"  they  remark,  "that  when  this  Act 
passed,  the  English  could  neither  dress  nor  dye  their  white  woolen  cloths. 
Their  linens  were  chiefly  imported  from  foreigu  kingdoms.  They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  weaver's  loom-engine.  They  had  neither  white 
writing  paper  nor  printing  paper.  They  had  no  manufacturers  of  fine 
glass ;  calico  printing  was  unknown.  There  was  not  a  single  wire-mill 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  nor  could  they,  as  yet,  tin  iron  plates.  About 
this  time,  also,  the  legal  interest  of  money  was  eight  per  cent. 

"  With  respect  to  our  Manufactories,  we  have  several  valuable  ones 
already  estabhshed,  and  others  which,  it  is  well  known,  only  want  en- 
couragement to  prove  of  the  greatest  national  advantage.  With  respect 
to  our  Shipping,  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
tonnage.  It  appears,  however,  from  an  authentic  return,  signed  Thomas 
Irwin,  Inspector-General  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America, 
and  Register  of  Shipping,  that  the  eleven  States  which  form  the  TJnited 
States  of  America,  employed  in  the  year  1710  three  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  tons  of  Shipping,  from  which  we 
think  it  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  present  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  exceeds  the  Commercial  Tonnage  of  England 
when  she  passed  the  Navigation  Act.'" 

So  rapid  had  been  the  recent  growth  of  Baltimore,  that  although  it  was 
not  laid  out  until  1729,  and  fifty  years  after  contained  but  fifty  houses, 
and  scarcely  any  Shipping,  the  value  of  its  imports  six  years  after  the 
date  of  this  petition,  amounted  to  over  five  miUiona  of  dollars.  The 
arrivals  during  the  same  year,  1795,  numbered  no  less  than  109  ships, 

(1)  American  State  Papora,  Tol.  10,  p,  5. 
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162  brigs  and  snows,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  5464  bay  craft.  TLis 
almost  unprecedented  increase  of  tbe  Commerce  of  her  principal  port,  the 
greater  efBciencj  of  the  new  Government,  and  especially  the  benefits  of  a 
uniform  Revenue  System,  had  rendered  the  Ship-building  interest  highly 
prosperous  in  Maryland.  In  1790,  she  built  as  many  vessels  as  any  two 
of  tho  States,  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  exceeded 
the  ship-raannfactnring  State  of  New  Ilampshire.  In  the  year  preceding 
the  4th  of  March,  1191,  the  Ship-building  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  alone, 
exceeded  the  highest  amount  of  new  tonnage  built  in  the  State  during  the 
three  years  1769,  "10,  and  "II,  by  one  hundred  per  cent.'  Her  manu- 
facture of  cordage,  iron,  and  other  contributory  branches,  bad  propor- 
tionally increased. 

Snip-BuiLDiNo  IN  VmoiNiA,  THE  Cabounas,  anb  GEORGIA. — lu  the 
States  south  of  Maryland,  the  building  of  vessels  has  never  become  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of  the  very 
best  materials  for  the  purpose.  In  Virginia,  it  is  said,  that  a  few  barks, 
pinnaces,  and  other  decked  boats  or  small  craft,  were  bnilt  there  previous 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government,  in  1621;  and,  certainly,  shipwrights 
were  sent  to  that  Colony,  as  mentioned  in  our  Sketch  of  Tirginia,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  early  as  1622.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  business  of  constructing  vessels  made  much  progress,  for  in 
Governor  Berkeley's  Account  of  the  Province,  submitted  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Colonies,  he  states,  that  "  For  shipping,  we  have  admirable 
masts  and  very  good  oaks,  but,  of  our  own,  we  never  yet  had  more  than 
two  at  a  time,  and  these  not  more  than  twenty  tons  burden."  He  attri- 
butes the  slow  progress  of  improvements  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1663;  which  was  a  re-enactment  and  extension  of  the  Ordinance  of  1651, 
in  prohibition  of  commerce. 

"  Mighty  and  destructive  have  been  the  obstructions  to  our  trade  and 
navigation  by  that  severe  Act  of  Parliament,  which  excludes  us  from  hav- 
ing any  commerce  with  any  nation  of  Europe  but  our  own  ;  so  that  we 
cannot  add  to  our  Plantation  any  commodity  that  grows  out  of  it,  as 
olive  trees,  cotton,  or  wines.  Besides  this,  we  cannot  procure  any  skillful 
men  for  our  now  hopeful  commodity  of  silk  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
caiTy  a  pipe-stave,  or  a  bushel  of  corn  to  any  place  in  Europe  out  of  the 
King's  dominions."  The  Act  produced  remonstrances  and  petitions 
from  Tirginia,  but,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  enforced  by  strict  injunc- 
tions to  the  Governor,  and  by  cruisers  on  the  coast.  But  tho  burdens 
imposed  thereby  on  trade,  although  generally  evaded,  were  felt  to  be  so 

(1)  Coie*B  View  of  U.  S. 
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grievous,  that  they  had  no  small  [nfluence  in  prodacing,  in  1G16,  the  ia- 
surrection  headed  by  Nathaniel  Bacon, 

A  paper  bearing  the  date  of  1613,  was  published  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Trausactions  of  England,  pointing  out  the  great  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  Virginia  for  thebusiness  of  Ship -building,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  oak,  pine,  cypress,  and  other  timber,  of  materials  for 
rosin,  pitch  and  tar  j  and  the  adaptation  for  raising  hemp  for  cordage 
and  sail-cloth,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  on  account  of  the  abun- 
dance of  its  ore,  and  of  fuel  and  of  lime  for  working  it.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  extension  of  the  business  arose  from  this  public 
recommendation  in  an  influential  quarter.  The  Virginians  were  not  a 
mercantile  people,  and  Tobacco  occupied  the  principal  care  of  the  plant- 
ers. AUhongh  this  article,  in  1729,  employed  nearly  three  hundred  sail 
of  ships  in  its  transportation  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  pro- 
duced, jointly,  over  sis  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth,  yielding  a  reve- 
nue of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually,  the  producers  were 
little  concerned  in  the  transportation  themselves. 

Oldmixou,  remarking  on  their  neglect  of  a  profitable  industry  in  the  pro- 
duction of  naval  stores,  observes,  that  "  The  Virginians  are  so  far  from 
improving  their  manufa^itnres  that,  though  they  see  others  send  thither 
to  build  ships,  they  seldom  or  never  do  it  themselves." 

Virginia  produced,  in  the  year  1169,  twenty-seven  sail  of  new  vessels, 
whose  average  burden,  actual  measurement,  was  fifty-six  tons  each.  Of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  colonial  ports  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 5,  ntl,  the  proportion  owned  by  native  inhabitants  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  was  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  quantity  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  these  Provinces.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  shipping  then  em- 
ployed by  those  two  Colonies,  than  of  any  others,  was  the  property  of 
British  merchants  residing  in  Europe,  and  constituted  six-eighths  of  the 
whole. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  excellent  portal  facilities  of  Richmond, 
Eorfolk,  and  Portsmouth  attracted  attention,  and  the  last-mentioned 
place,  which  had  been  a  naval  station  for  the  King's  ships  before  the  war, 
was  chosen  by  theQeneral  Government  as  a  site  for  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  its  Navy-yards.  The  Marine  Committee  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  nT6,  ordered  two  frigates  of  thirty-six  guns  each,  to  be  built  in 
Virginia;  and  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  war 
built  under  the  Central  Government,  in  1194,  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
mouth. At  that  date  the  business  of  ship-building  had  much  increased 
in  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  each  of  the  three  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  exceeded  New  Hampshire  in  that  branch. 
The  first  two  had  also  more  manufactories  of  cordage  and  cables  than 
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any  two  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  CoTinectieut,  New  Tork,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Virginia  had  even  Teotared  to  lay  a  duty  of  two-thirds  of  a 
dollar  upon  cordage.' 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  achievements  of  an  adopted  citizen  of 
this  State,  James  Uumbey,  of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  In  applying 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  yet  a  more  particalar  mention  may  not  he  irrele- 
vant. Although,  as  elsewhere  Stated,  we  believe  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  John  Fitch,  yet,  as  early  as  1188,  he  published  "A 
Plan  wherein  the  power  of  Steam  is  fully  shown,  by  a  new-constructed 
Machine  for  propelling  Boats  or  Vessels  of  any  burden  against  the  most 
rapid  streams  or  rivers  with  great  velocity,  etc,"  Virginia  granted  him, 
in  1784,  a  m  opoly  of  th  navigation  of  her  rivers,  bays,  and  creeks,  by 
a  method  he  had  tl  n  d  sed,  by  the  aid  of  setting-poles.  In  1787  she 
also  encon  ag  d  by  a  m  e  comprehensive  grant,  the  project  of  Fitch  to 
navigate  by  t  an  but  th  she  repealed  on  the  remonstrance  of  Rumsey. 
As  an  eviden  f  f  h  t  gth  of  the  claims  of  this  ingenious,  and,  equally 
with  his  rival,  unfortunate  inventor  to  this  discovery,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  1839,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  "  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Kepresentatives,  etc.,  etc., 
That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  present  to  James 
Eumsey,  Jr.,  the  son  and  only  surviving  child  of  James  E.nmsey,  deceased, 
a  suitable  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  his  father's  services  and  high 
agency  in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  the  Steamboat."  Kumsey 
went  to  England  to  prosecute  his  steam  projects,  after  his  first  experiment 
on  the  Potomac,  and  died  there. 

Passing  to  the  more  Southern  Colonies,  the  CAKOLiNAa  and  Georgia, 
we  find  them  distinguished  rather  for  their  supplies  of  excellent  mate- 
rials, which  they  have  contributed  for  the  use  of  the  Ship-builders  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  than  for  their  own  success  in  building  ships. 
Dr.  Ramsey,  in  his  excellent  history  of  South  Carolina,  remarks : 

"Ship-building  is  connected  with  the  Arts  of  a  country,  and  at  all 
times  ranks  with  its  Manufactures.  For  carrying  on  this  noble  art,  the 
CaroUnas  have  great  advantages.  Their  live-oak,  their  cedars  and  pines, 
furnish  the  best  materials  for  the  construction  of  serviceable  and  lasting 
ships.  Their  live-oak  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  for  the  timber  of  ships. 
It  is  of  so  solid  a  texture,  that,  different  from  most  other  wood,  it  sinks 
in  water.  An  experiment  was  made  some  years  ago  of  the  comparative 
weight  of  English  oak  and  Carolina  live-oak,  A  few  cubic  inches  of  the 
latter,  weighed  eighteen  pounds ;  hut  the  same  quantity  of  the  former,  no 
more  than  fifteen.     Ships  built  of  live-oak,  have  been  known  to  last  up- 
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ward  of  forty  years,  though  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  carrying 
BUgars,  than  which  nothing  is  more  trying  on  their  timbers. 

"About  the  year  lUO,  the  Carolinas  began  seriously  to  attend  to 
Ship-building ;  five  ship-yards  were  erected,  one  in  Charleston,  three  iu 
the  vicinity,  and  one  in  Beaufort.  In  these,  twenty-four  square-rigged 
vessels,  besides  sloops  and  schooners,  were  built  between  the  years  1740 
and  1119." 

In  Georgia,  the  business  was  commenced  about  the  same  time.  An 
account  published  in  1741,  states,  that  some  vessels  had  already  been 
built  there,  and  it  was  expected  the  business  would  increase. 

In  1760,  according  to  our  naval  historian,  a  new  era  in  Ship-hnilding 
was  introduced,  by  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  live-oak 
for  that  pnrpose.  In  that  year,  a  vessel,  the  flrst  built  of  that  material, 
and  thence  called  the  Live  Oak,  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carohna. 
We  are  not  informed  where  she  was  built.  To  what  extent  the  people  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia  employed  their  resources  in  this  branch,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  ascertain.  In  the  year  1169,  according  to  the  Custom  House 
tables,  quoted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  his  observations  on  American  Com- 
merce,  North  and  South  Carolina  each  built  twelve  vessels,  of  which  the 
aggregate  tonnage  was  607  and  139  tons,  respectively.  This  t 
ment  is  stated  to  have  been  one-fifth  at  least  below  the  acl 
which,  after  the  proper  addition,  averages  sixty  tons  for  the  former,  and 
seventy-eight  tons  for  the  latter,  per  vessel. 

Georgia,  during  the  same  year,  built  two  vessels  averaging  each  thirty 

The  carpenter's  prices  in  South  Carolina,  for  building  a  live-oak  ship, 
just  after  the  Peace,  was  five  guineas,  sterling,  per  ton ;  and  the  whole 
cost  of  the  ship  equipped  for  sea,  seven  to  eight  guineas,  sterling. 

Those  were  the  prices  of  ships  built  for  sale,  and  were  probably  below 
the  usual  cost  of  vessels  hnilt  on  private  account. 

Very  excellent  ships  were  said  to  be  built  in  Carolina  at  that  time  of 
live-oak,  which  was  reputed  by  competent  judges  to  be  as  lasting  as  the 
best  English  oak,  notwithstanding  Lord  Sheffield  declared  them  to  be 
less  durable  than  British  ships,  or  those  of  cedar. 

On  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  South  Carolina, 
next  to  Massachusetts,  was  distinguished  for  the  spirit  with  which  she 
resisted  the  measures  of  Parliament,  and  for  her  activity  in  fitting  out 
cruisers  and  guarda  castas,  for  the  defense  of  the  American  coasts.  Her 
own  liarbors  were  utterly  defenseless  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  Province,  like  many  others,  not  having  a  single  armed  vessel  in  her 
service.     Private  merchant  vessels  were  armed  in  the  emergency;  and  in 

very  short  time  the  schooner.  Defence,  of  sixteen  guns,  a  merchant  ship, 
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the  Prosper,  of  twenty  guns,  and  the  Comet,  a  coaster,  with  sixteen  guns, 
were  equipped.  A  galley  called  the  Beaufort,  was  built,  and  three  others 
converted  into  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  and  a  schooner  of 
ten  guns  to  guard  Georgetown. 

After  Congress  authorized  reprisals,  the  first  three  above-named  were 
converted  into  brigs,  to  cruise  on  the  high  eeas,  and  captured  several 
prizes. 

A  Navy  Board  was  created  by  the  Legislature,  with  "authority  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  building,  buying,  or  hiring  of  all  vessels  in  the 
public  service,  and  to  direct  the  outfit  of  the  same,  etc.,"  for  which  they 
were  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  the  Public  Treasury,  for  the  neces- 
sary funds.  The  Board  had  the  control  of  the  above-mentioned  vessels, 
and  built  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  named  the  Hornet.  These  vessels 
constituted  the  Navy  of  the  Province,  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
war.  In  1177,  the  Randolph,  Captain  Biddle,  built  and  commissioned 
at  Philadelphia,  put  into  Charleston,  to  refit.  She  sailed  on  a  cruise, 
and  returned  in  eight  days  with  four  rich  prizes ;  but  on  a  later  cruise,  in 
1778,  ia  company  with  several  smaller  Carolina  vessels,  tempted  by  her 
success,  the  Randolph  blew  up  in  an  engagement.  The  expense  of  these 
armaments  cost  the  Province  over  $200,000,  which  far  exceeded  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise. 

Ship-building,  suspended  except  for  warlike  purposes,  was  renewed 
after  the  Peace,  and  prosecuted  with  spirit. 

On  13th  April,  1789,  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Shipwrights  of  Charlestou  petitioned 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  a  Navigation  Law,  "  on  account  of  the 
diminished  state  of  Ship-building  in  America,  and  the  ruinous  restrictions 
to  which  our  vessels  are  subject  in  foreign  ports,  etc." 

In  this  they  were  followed,  in  May,  by  a  similar  memorial  from  the 
Ship-builders  of  Baltimore ;  which  is  an  evidence,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
value  of  the  interest  involved  in  the  business  in  those  cities,  which  had 
now  both  become  important  commercial  towns.  It  is  also  indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  paiticu- 
larly  its  commerce,  sufi'ered  m  the  absence  of  an  efBcient  central  au- 
thority, to  regulate  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country — which  in  this 
particular  were  early  attended  to  by  the  Constitutional  Legislature  then  in 
session.  The  business  of  Ship-bnilding  made  considerable  progress  after 
this  time  in  North  Carolina ;  and  in  179i  she  was  in  advance  of  New 
Hampshire  in  that  bralich.  In  1791  three  districts  out  of  five  returned 
new  shipping,  exceeding  by  nearly  one  thousand  tons  the  medium  of  the 
three  years,  1769  to  1771. 
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Haying  traced  the  origin  and  subsequent  progress,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able,  of  this  important  industry  in  each  of  the  Colonies  which  origin- 
ally formed  this  Confederacy,  a  few  general  statements  must  close  this 
Bketch. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  American  Colonies  had,  within  a  very  short 
period,  amidst  all  the  priyations  incident  to  new  settlements,  constructed 
a  fleet  of  coasting  and  ocean -traversing  vessels  of  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
They  had  already  entered  npon  commercial  enterprises,  which  had  begun 
to  attract  attention.  Within  fifteen  years  Massachusetts  alone  had  built 
up  an  infant  marine,  not  destitute,  it  appears,  in  some  cases,  of  architec- 
tural embellishments  and  respectable  warlike  equipment,  considerably 
exceeding,  it  is  probable,  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  in 
England ;  which  Macaulay  informs  us  was,  at  that  period,  about  fourteen 
hundred  tons,  or  less  than  that  of  a  single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first 
class.  The  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  Port  was  not  over  two 
hundred. 

The  commerce  in  which  the  Colonies  engaged  with  the  British  and 
foreign  West  India  Islands,  and  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which 
their  activity  in  Ship-building  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence, 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  parent  State.  Within  little  more  than 
tw  nty  fi  e  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  England,  a  series  of  trade 
r  gulat  ons  were  established  with  a  view  to  a  monopoly  of  its  advantages, 
th  m  t  important  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Statute,  (12  Car.  II.,) 
e  t  tl  d  An  Act  for  the  Encouraging  and  Increasing  of  Shipping  and 
N  at  n."  It  was  enacted,  (Cap.  18),  "That  from  and  after  the  first 
lay  f  April,  1661,  no  Sugars,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Wool,  Indigo,  Ginger, 
rustic,  or  other  dyeing  woods,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  English  Plantations  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  shall  be  shipped, 
carried,  conveyed,  or  transported  from  any  of  the  said  English  Plantations, 
to  any  land,  island,  territory,  dominion,  port,  or  place  whatsoever,  other 
than  to  such  other  English  plantations  as  do  belong  to  his  Majesty,  etc., 
etc."  This  Act  was  designed,  virtually,  to  secure  to  the  English  markets 
the  produce  of  the  Colonies,  and  was  but  an  extension  of  an  Act  passed 
in  1650,  by  the  Parliament  of  Cromwell,  restricting  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  Colonies  to  English,  or  Colony-built  ships.  The  list  of  arti- 
cles named  in  it,  and  which  was  extended  from  time  to  time,  embraced 
what  were  known  as  enumerated  articles.  Two  years  after,  in  1663,  it 
was  enacted  that,  "  No  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manu- 
facture of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but 
such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  in  English-built  shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  are  English."     The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  compel 
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the  Colonies  to  but/  aa  the  former  did  to  sell  in  the  Eagiisii  markets 
exclttsively  But  these  laws  were  very  little  regarded  by  the  Coluuies, 
with  the  exLeption  of  Virginia,  where  they  excited  remonstrances  and 
almost  rebelhon,  and  were  uot  until  a  later  period  enforced  upon  them. 
The  primaiy  object  of  the  monopoly,  was  to  prevent  the  commercial 
rivals  of  England  from  supplanting  her  in  the  colonial  Trade. 

Among  the  chief  benefits  behoved  to  have  been  derived  from  these 
regn!ation3  was  "  the  bringing  our  people  to  build  ships  for  carrying  on 
such  an  extensive  commerce  as  they  had  not  before,  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  nations  from  the  direct  carrying  trade,  or  correspondence  with 
the  American  plantations." 

English  writers  are  divided  in  opinion  aa  to  their  effect  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary subsequent  growth  of  English  commerce  and  shipping,  and 
the  decline  of  those  of  her  rivals.  Although,  upon  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  English  navigation  was  promoted  by  a  law  which 
Adam  Smith  considered  as  "  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  England;"  and  although  the  Colonies  were  permitted  a 
full  participation  in  the  carrying  trade  between  them  and  the  mother 
country,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  demand  for  shipping,  consequent 
on  the  augmented  trade,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  their  foreign  Commerce.  Navigation  and  naval  power,  it 
has  been  said,  are  the  children  not  the  parents — the  effect,  not  the  cause — 
of  Commerce. 

Indeed,  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Plantations  was  not  regarded 
with  favor  in  England  among  the  adherents  of  the  excluiive  policy. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  which  at  this 
time  was  very  great,  and  every  incipient  attempt  at  manufacture  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  "  The  Colo- 
nies," it  was  said,  "are  beginning  to  carry  on  trade ;  they  will  soon  be 
our  formidable  rivals  they  ire  alieady  setting  up  mannfactures ;  they 
will  soon  set  up  for  independence  "  The  Discourse  on  Trade,  by  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  before  quoted,  thus  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion  of  thia 
class  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us :  "  Ifew  England  is  the  most 
prejudicial  plantation  to  this  kingdom.  Of  all  the  American  plantations, 
his  Maj'esty  has  none  so  apt  for  the  building  of  shipping  as  New  En- 
gland ;  nor  none  comparably  so  qualified  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  natural  industry  of  that  people,  but,  principally,  by 
reason  of  their  Cod  and  Mackerel  fisheries ;  and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  there 
is  nothing  more  prejudicial,  and,  in  prospect,  more  dangerous  to  any 
mother  Kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  Colonies,  Planta- 
tions, or  Provinces." 

It  was  only  by  an  evasion  or  relaxation  of  the  Laws  of  Trade,  which 
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ceeds  of  Ooloiiy-bnilt  ships,  sold  lu  Spam  and  Portugal,  aa  an  important 
part  of  the  remittances  of  the  Colonies, 

"  We  haye  a  great  many  young  men  who  are  bred  to  the  sea,  and  have 
friends  to  support  them  ;  if  they  cannot  get  employment  at  home,  they  go  to 
Now  England  and  the  Northern  Colonies  with  a  cargo  of  gooda,  which  they 
there  sell  at  a  great  profit,  and  with  the  produce  build  a  ship  and  purchase  a 
loading  of  lumber,  and  sail  for  Portngal  or  the  Straits,  eto.,  and,  after  disposing 
of  their  cargoes  there,  frequently  ply  from  port  to  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  they  have  cleared  so  much  money  as  will  in  a  good  part  pay  for  the  first 
cost  of  the  cargo  carried  Out  by  them,  and  then  perhaps  sell  their  ships,  come 
home,  take  up  another  cargo  from  their  employers,  and  so  go  back  and  build 
another  ship  ;  hy  this  means,  multitudes  of  seamen  are  brought  np,  and,  upon 
3  war,  the  nation  better  provided  with  a  greater  number  of  sailors  than  hath 
been  heretofore  known.  Here  the  master  becomes  merchant  also,  and  many 
of  them  gain  by  this  lumber  trade  great  estates  ;  and  a  vast  treasure  is  thereby 
yearly  hroaght  into  the  Kingdom  in  a  way  new  and  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fatherB,  for  indeed  it  is  gaining  the  timber  trade  heretofore  carried  on  by  the 
Patch  and  Swedes,  our  Plantations  being  neater  the  markets  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  than  theirs  are," 
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Ill  Itai,  the  enterprise  of  tlie  New  England  people  in  this  branch, 
again  became  the  suhject  of  complaint  in  England.  The  ship -carpenters 
on  the  Thames,  probably  from  the  loss  of  contracts  in  the  way  just 
mentioned,  complained  that  their  trade  was  hurt,  and  that  their  workmen 
emigrated,  since  so  many  vessels  were  built  in  New  England.  But  the 
Board  of  Trade  could  not  venture  to  recommend  so  extreme  a  measnre 
as  the  prohibition  of  Ship-building  in  the  Colonies,  and  were  nnable  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

In  1745,  the  New  England  Colonies  owned,  exclusive  of  fishing  craft, 
about  one  thousand  sail  of  Vessels. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  took  place  two  years  after,  found 
the  Navigation  of  the  Colonies  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  the  mer- 
cantile tonnage  of  the  American  Provinces  was  thought  to  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  considered  in  reference  to  the  popu- 
lation, which  in  1749  amounted  in  the  former  to  1,046,000. 

Colonial  Ship -building,  near  the  same  time,  received  a  new  impulse, 
by  the  employment  of  the  invaluable  live-oak  of  the  Southern  Provinces, 
which  came  into  use  about  the  year  1750.  This  was  found  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  common  white  oak  and  chestnut  previously  employed, 
and  added  to  the  reputation  of  Amcrican-bnilt  ships. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  ia  the  American  Colonies  in  the  years 
1769,1710  and  1771,  was  as  follows;— 

In  1169  20,001  tons. 

"    1710  20,610     " 

"    1771  24,068     " 

It  was  customary  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light  money, 
and  other  expenses,  to  enter  with  the  Register  an  amount  considerably 
short  of  the  real  tonnage.  The  Custom-house  books  kept  at  Boston, 
from  which  the  statistics  of  tonnage  were  derived,  direct  one-fifth  to  be 
added,  but  an  addition  of  one-third  is  considered  nearer  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Champion  in  his  review  of  Lord 
Sheffield's  "Observations  on  American  Commerce,"  shows  the  amount 
and  relative  proportions  of  tonnage  built  in  each  of  the  Colonies  in  1169, 
to  which  he  has  added  the  average  of  each  vessel,  as  directed  by  the 
Custom-House. 


Kew  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  .. 
Rhodo  Island... 
Connecticut 
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New  York 19.... 

Jerseys 4... 

Pennejlvania 22.... 

Maryland 20.., 

Virginia 27... 

Korth  Carolina 12... 

Sontli  Carolina 12... 

Georgia 2... 


Tolil  389 20,001 

The  ei  tire  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  the  several  Colonies  during 
the  jeir  eT  d  t  g  Jannirj  'i  1771  nas  531,642,  and  the  amonnt  cleared 
was  351  686  tons  The  diffeience  between  the  outward  and  inward  ton- 
Lige  was  ooeas  oned  m  part  by  the  sale  of  Colonial  ships  in  Great 
Br  tain  and  imo  ints  to  about  20  OOO  tons.  About  fifty  Colony-built 
vessel    were  the  i  annually  sold  in  the  parent  country. 

The  number  of  ve  scla  l"uilt  m  the  Colonies  in  1772  was  one  hundred 
and  c  {jhty  two  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  26,544  ;  and,  of  this  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  twenty  thiee  containing  18,149  tons,  were  built  in 
New  England  fifteen  in  New  1  ork  one  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pennsyl- 
van  1,  e  ght  in  Maryland,  seven  in  Virginia,  three  in  North  Carolina,  two 
in  South  Carolina,  and  five  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Champion  estimated  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  398,000  tons  of  Colonial-built  shipping  was  employed  in  the  general 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  or  nearly  one-third,  and  if  the  West  India 
trade  were  included,  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

Massachusetts  was  then  estimated  to  own  nearly  one  vessel  for  every 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  She  built  many  on  contract  and  for  sale,  as  did 
also  Pennsylvania,  to  the  amount  of  about  six  thousand  tons  annually. 
Ship-building  and  Commerce  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  war,  and  the 
former  was  only  sustained  by  the  building  of  a  few  privateers,  or  small 
frigates  for  Congress. 

The  skill  with  which  American  ship-builders  adapted  these  to  tlie  une- 
qual contest  with  the  heavy  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  rendered  them 
truly  formidable,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Charnock'a  History  of  Marine 
Architecture  : — 

"  The  American  Marine,  however,  soared  not,  hut  with  very  few  exceptions 
in  its  private  capacity,  beyond  the  classes  of  brigs  or  schooners.  Those  of 
the  former  denomination  proved  particularly  destructive.  Their  dimensions 
were  far  enlarged  beyond  those  limits  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
give  vessels  in  that  class  ;  and  their  force,  on  many  occasions,  exceeded 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  si  oops- of- war,  nearly  equaling  some  of  the 
minor  frigates.     In  defiance  of  the  common  prejudice  then  entertained 
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against  long  and  narrow  vessels,  the  American  builders  ventured  their  op- 
position, and  the  success  which  attended  the  principles  they  introduced, 
materially  differing  from  the  practice  of  any  country  at  that  time,  proved 
their  superior  skill  in  the  construction  of  corsairs." 

The  new  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  former  Colonies, 
estal  1  shed  by  the  Peace  called  for  some  regulation  of  the  commercial 
lutercourse  between  the  two.  But  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  a  temporary 
adjustment  of  tl  e  matter  was  defeated  by  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
British  navigation  interests  The  Orders  in  Council  soon  after  having 
esuluded  American  si  ips  altogether  from  the  West  India  trade,  and  the 
original  Confederation  having  no  power  to  remedy  the  matter,  the  several 
StJ.tes  sought  to  protect  themselves  by  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of 
American  vesbels  and  in  some  cases,  of  those  eoaatries  with  which  the 
TJi  itcd  States  had  treaties  The  want  of  uniformity,  and  the  conflicting 
character  of  these  State  imposts,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  adoption 
of  the  pro  ent  Const  t  ition,  which  repealed  all  the  State  laws  on  the 
subject  ai  3  vested  the  power  in  Congress. 

The  recommendati  n  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  petitions  from  various  quar- 
ters induced  Cot  gross  in  July,  1190,  to  impose  tonnage  duties  of  six 
cents  per  ton  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  from  foreign 
ports,  on  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  but  partly  owned  abroad,  thirty 
ceits  and  on  otber  ah  ps  or  vessels,  fifty  cents, — which  last  was  after- 
ward much  increased 

Under  this  system  of  protection,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  Vessels 
from  the  coasting  trade  and  the  American  trade  with  China,  American 
Sh  p  1  uilding  in  succeeding  years,  experienced  an  unparalleled  increase, 
and  became  i  cauie  of  alarm  to  British  merchants.  A  system  of  Regis- 
tration and  Enrolment  oi  1  cense  was  also  adopted,  the  returns  of  which 
are  annually  transmitted  from  each  District  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  1189  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  Union  amounted  to  133,893  tons, 
and  in  11 90,  to  346,254  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  Union,  including 
enrolled  and  licensed,  was,  in  1189,  201,562,  and  in  1190,  418,311  tons. 
The  registered  tonnage  (consisting  of  American -built  vessels  only)  had 
increased  in  the  year  1800  to  669,921  tons. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF   SAW-MILLS  AND   MANUFACTURE   OF  LUMBER. 

Ai^THOiiaH  the  Saw  is  a  very  ancient  implement,  being  mentioned  hy 
Isaiah  at  a  period  contemporaneons  with  the  building  of  Rome,  and  was 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians  a  thonsand  years  before  the  days  of  the 
prophet,  yet  the  Saw-Mill,  as  a  mechanism  for  cutting  timber,  had  not 
been  in  use  in  some  countries  very  long  before  the  settlement  of  America. 

Saw-mills  were  erected  iu  Germany,  in  the  fourth  century;  in  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  in  1420 ;  and  in  1530,  the  first  one  in  Norway  was 
bnilt. 

Prior  to  the  invention  and  nse  of  Saw-mills,  boards  and  plank  were 
either  sawed  by  hand,  or  split  and  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  consequently 
such  products  were  exceedingly  dear.  The  latter  mode  was  practiced  in 
the  first  few  years  by  the  American  Colonists.  The  first  Saw-mill  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  is  said,  was  built  about  the  year  1633,  which  was  some  years 
before  it  was  employed  in  England.  The  clay  floors  and  generally  un- 
comfortable dwellings  of  the  English  peasantry,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  floors  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  seventeenth,  indicate  the  gen- 
eral absence  of  Saw-mills. 

In  1555,  Bishop  Ely,  the  British  Embassador  at  Rome,  describes  as  a 
curiosity,  that  "he  saw  at  Lyons,  a  Saw-mill  driven  with  an  upright 
wheel,  and  the  water  that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  into  a  narrow  trough, 
which  delivereth  the  same  water  to  the  wheel.  This  wheel  hath  a  piece 
of  timber  put  to  the  axletree  end,  like  the  handle  of  a  brock  {a  hand- 
organ),  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  saw,  which  being  turned  with  the 
force  of  water,  hoisteth  up  and  down  the  saw,  that  it  continually  eateth  in, 
and  the  handle  of  the  same  is  kept  in  a  ringall  of  wood  from  severing. 
Also  the  timber  lieth  as  if  it  were  upon  a  ladder,  which  is  brought  by 
little  and  little  to  the  saw  by  another  vice."  More  than  a  century  after, 
the  first  Saw-mill  in  England  was  put  up  by  a  Dutchman,  near  London, 
and  had  to  be  removed  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  working- classes, 
who  feared  it  would  deprive  the  sawders  of  their  labor  :  apprehension  of 
the  same  fate  prevented  a  renewed  attempt  when  proposed  in  1700 ;  and 
the  populace  actually  destroyed  one  as  late  as  1167. 

(93) 
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The  scarcity  of  labor,  and  its  better  remuneration  in  this  conntry,  as 
well  as  the  varied  resources  of  industry,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  labor-saving  appliances,  have  for  the  most  part 
prevented  any  exhibition  of  hostility  to  such  improvements,  and  has 
facilitated  their  speedy  adoption  among  us. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at 
London,  in  1754,  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Cominerce,  it  is  stated  that  the  prejudice  against  Saw-mills  bad  so  far 
given  way  before  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Society,  that  Saw-mills  were  then  (1183)  firmly  established  in  England. 

A  pretended  prohibitory  Aet  of  Parliament,  it  is  intimated,  had  been 
made  the  pretext  for  submitting,  for  many  years,  to  have  timber  cut  into 
boards  by  the  Saw-mills  of  Holland,  and  other  foreign  countries.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  Holland  that,  equally  destitute  of  timber 
and  of  water-power,  it  should  thus  perform  for  England,  which  abounded 
in  both,  one  of  the  simplest  of  mechanical  operations,  and  first  introduce 
the  labor-saving  contrivance  into  the  island.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  in  the  year  1663. 

As  will  appear  froia  the  following  pages,  the  increase  of  Saw-mills, 
although  hindered  by  the  exclusive  and  restrictive  conditions  of  laws 
intended  for  their  encouragement,  in  individual  eases,  has  from  the  first 
Bcttlement  of  the  country  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  local 
and  general  authorities. 

Saw  Miu-s  in  Massachusetts. — The  Court  of  Assistants  in  London 
made  provision  for  the  introduction  of  both  Grist  and  Saw-mills,  with  the 
first  emigrants  to  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  government  of 
whose  affairs  was  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Among  the  persons  sent  to  the  Colony  in  1628,  '29,  were  men  skillful 
in  making  Pitch  and  Salt,  Vine  Planters,  etc.  The  Court  was  also 
desired  by  Mr.  White,  the  Minister  who  first  planned  the  Colony,  and  in 
the  Company's  second  letter  of  instructions  to  Governor  Endieott,  he  is 
directed,  "To  give  approbation  and  furtherance  to  Francis  Webb,  in 
setting  ap  his  Saw-mill,"  to  be  sent  over  in  the  "  '  Lyon's  Wheipe,'  with 
other  stores  from  Dorsett  and  Somersett,  England."' 

Whether  the  proposition  of  Webb,  to  erect  a  Saw-mill  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  carried  into  effect  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  No  auxiliary 
more  valuable  to  the  infant  Colonies  could  have  been  introduced ;  and 

(1)  Colony  Records,  1,  401.  Mr.  Webb,  one  of  the  adyontnrere,  a  mombor  of  the 
it  is.  ttated  in  Yonng'i  Chroniolcn  of  Maaaa-  Company,  and  subscriber  to  the  amount  of 
chusett9,  page  179,  was  not  a  oolonist,  but    £60. 
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we  liave  Been  that  some  jeara  previous  to  this,  their  future  importance 
had  been  understood,  and  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  such 
mills  in  Virginia. 

It  13  not  quite  clear  when  the  first  Saw-mill  was  erected  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  been  stated  that  the  first  was  built  about  the  year  1633, 
but  we  Iiave  seen  no  eTidence  to  corroborate  it.  Mills  were  erected  even 
previous  to  that,  but  it  does  not  always  appear  for  what  uses  thcj  were 


The  first  erection  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  of  which  wo  have  seen 
any  distinct  notice,  was  in  New  Hampshire,  near  the  present  eity  of 
Portsmouth,  where  a  Saw-mill  was  built  previous  to  the  year  1635.  It 
was  put  up  at  the  Falls  of  the  Newichewannock,  or  Salmon  Falls  River, 
a  part  of  tlie  Piscataqua,  between  Berwick  and  the  Cocheco  brancb  of 
tlie  river,  and  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  grant,  called  the  Patent 
of  Lacouia,  made  to  Mason  and  Gorges  in  1631,  by  the  Council  of  P!y- 
mouth,  in  England.  The  irst  settlement  of  New  Hampshire,  was  made 
at  this  place  and  near  Dover  in  1623,  by  the  erection  of  a  fishing  station, 
salt-works,  and  other  improvements  Tl  e  Saw-mill,  at  the  Falls,  was  in 
charge  of  Andrew  G  hbons  as  the  langmge  of  the  historian  seems  to 
imply,  as  early  as  1631  and  became  in  lb34,  or  1635,  the  property  of 
Mason,  by  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  extei  ding  three  miles  in  breadth 
along  the  river,  on  the  noith  east  side  from  its  mouth  to  its  head, 
"including,"  he  says,  the  Saw-miU  which  had  been  built  at  the  Falls 
of  Newichewannock."  A  letter  from  Captain  Mason  to  Gibbons,  dated 
May  5, 1 634,  states  that  he  had  sent  men  aud  provisions  with  Mr.  Jocelyn, 
to  set  up  two  mills.  Gibbons,  in  acknon  ledgiiig  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
informs  the  proprietor,  that  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  "  the  caqjenters 
began  about  the  mill."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  as  ho 
advises  him  in  the  same  letter  to  send  "  a  stock  of  iron-work  to  be  put 
away  with  his  boards  from  the  mill,"  and  was  probably  the  first  and  only 
mill  of  the  kind  at  that  place,  if  not  in  all  New  England. ' 

This  prompt  attempt,  through  the  enterprise  of  Captain  Mason,  to  turn 
to  account  the  woodland  wealth  of  New  Hampshire,  from  which  for  over 
two  hundred  years  so  considerable  a  share  of  her  native  resources  have 
been  drawn,  appears  to  have  been  made  at  a  time  when  "  bread  was  cither 

(1)  It  is  Btatoa,  !u  Young  s  Chronitlea  of  nnd  eiglitj'  tons  was  frelehted  in  tho  Colony. 

Plymonth,  that    in    September,   U2%   the  The  clap-bonrda  ware  probably  all  sawed  or 

"Ann,"  of  one   hnndred   and   lortj   tons,  eleft,  nnd  preparedby  hand.   The  first  wnter- 

wWoh  brought  over,  among  other"  sBvcral  mill,  be  tells  na,  wMorBUted  in  1B33.    Beok- 

artiEoers  to  the  Colony,  rat  imod  to  London  man   states,  that  tie  JlrtI  Saa-nuU  in  En 

laden  with  clap-board E,beavet  and  other  Inrs.  gland  teas  erected  in  1663. 
The  year  following,  a  ship  of  one  bundrad 
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brouglit  from  England  in  meal,  or  from  Virginia  in  grain,  and  sent  to 
the  wind-mill  at  Boston,  there  being  none  erected  here.'" 

The  other  mill,  although  there  is  no  farther  reference  to  it,  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  be  h,  grist  mill.  The  ship  which  brought  the  men  and 
supplies  for  the  mills,  after  taking  in  part  of  a  cargo  of  "  iron  stoane," 
sailed  for  Saco  "  to  load  cloare  boards  and  pipe  stares,"  showing  how 
boards  were  then  manufactured  in  the  great  lumbering  State  of  Maiue. 
Gibbon,'),  who  lived  in  a  palisaded  house,  was  succeeded  in  the  charge 
by  Humphrey  Chadbourne,  the  ancestor  of  several  generations  of  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  State. 

Ship-building  was  soon  after  commenced  In  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  ships  and  lumber  long  constituted  the  chief  manufactures  of  the 
people  of  both  Provinces.  Saw-mills  were  speedily  multiplied  on  all 
the  principal  streams,  many  of  which  afforded  excellent  water-power,  now 
appropriated  to  other  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  system  of  granting  patents,  or  esciusiye  personal  interest  in  the 
use  of  new  inventions,  which  is  the  great  stimulus  to  improvement,  had 
its  rise  in  England  ea  ly  n  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  been  since 
adopted  by  most  liz  d  nat  ons.  In  the  system  of  laws  called  the 
"  Body  of  Liberti  1  pt  d  hj  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 

1641,  was  a  law  on  th  s  Ij  t  It  declared  that  there  "  should  be  no 
monopolies  but  of       h  n  w  ntious  as  were  profitable  to  the  country, 

and  that  for  a  sho  1 1  m    o  ly 

One  of  the  first  applicants  for  exclusive  privileges  under  this  first  New 
England  Code,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  of  Lynn,  who  came  to  the  Province 
in  1645,  and  in  the  following  year  presented  a  petition  for  a  patent  for  a 
new  application  of  water-power  to  mills  for  various  uses,  including  a 
Saw-mill.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  1646,  the  Court  resolved  that,  "In 
answer  to  the  peticon  of  Joseph  Jenckes,  for  liberty  to  make  experience 
of  his  abilityes  and  Inventions  for  ye  making  of  Engines  for  mills  to  goe 
with  water  for  ye  more  speedy  dispatch  of  worke  then  formerly,  and 
mills  for  ye  making  of  Sithes  and  other  Edged  tooles,  with  a  new  In- 
vented Sawe-Mill,  that  things  may  be  afforded  cheaper  then  formerly,  and 
that  for  fowertecn  yeeres  without  disturbance  by  any  others  setting  up 
the  like  inventions,  that  so  his  study  and  cost  may  not  be  in  vajne  or 
lost;  this  peticon  is  granted  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  ye  ex- 
portation of  such  manufactures,  and  to  moderate  ye  prizes  thereof  if 
occasion  so  require.'" 

(1)  Belknap's  Keir  Hampshire,  1, 17,  25 ;  organiiation  of  thB  Patent  OfSce,  for  inven- 

Appeadix,  p.  13.  tions  imd  imprOTemeDtB  in  Sairs  and  Ssir- 

(Z)  Rsoorda,  Tol.  ii.,  149;  vol.  uL,  275.  milla,  is  between  thraa  and  four  liundred. 
Tbe  number  of  Palenta  granted  einee  tbe 
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Tlie  ingenious  patentee  in  this  case,  whose  son,  Joseph  Jenks,  built 
the  first  house  in  Pawtucliet,  Rhode  Island,  and  whose  grandson  of  the 
same  name  was  Governor  of  that  Colony  after  Cranston,  receives  honor- 
able mention  in  the  Records  after  this  time  for  several  inventions,  which  will 
be  elsewhere  mentioned.  His  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Scythes, 
included  in  the  above  patent,  has  not  been  materially  modified  to  this 
day.  Of  the  specific  character  of  his  improvement  in  Mills  we  are 
unable  to  speak.  He  was  connected  with  the  first  iron-works  in  the 
Colony  at  Lynn,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  erected  Mills  him- 
self. 

It  is  mentioned  in  "The  Description  of  Scituate,"  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collections,'  that  Robert  Studson,  Mr.  Hatherly,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  Saw-mill  at  that  place 
in  1656,  which  the  writer  observes  "may  be  the  first  in  the  Colony." 

The  permission  to  erect  this  mill  was  to  be  void  unless  it  was  built  in 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  which  was  on  November  10th. 
It  was  further  stipulated  by  the  authorities,  "that in  case  any  of  the 
townsmen  do  bring  any  timber  into  the  mill  to  be  sawed,  the  owners  of 
the  mill  shall  saw  it,  whether  it  be  for  boards  or  plank,  before  they  saw 
any  of  their  own  timber;  and  they  are  to  have  the  one  half  for  sawing 
the  other  half.  And  in  case  any  man  of  the  Town  that  doth  bring  any 
timber  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed  shall  want  any  boards  for  bis  particular 
use,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  sell  him  boards  for  his  own  use  so  many 
as  he  shall  need,  for  the  country  pay  at  3s.  6(f.  an  hundred  inch  sawn ; 
but  in  case  the  men  of  the  town  do  not  supply  the  mill  with  timber  to 
keep  it  at  work,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  have  liberty  to  make  use  of 
any  timber  upon  the  Common  to  saw  for  their  benefit."^  The  mill, 
which  stood  on  "  the  third  Herring  Brook,"  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1616. 

Such  regulations  will  seem  curious  to  the  proprietor  of  a  modern 
steam-power  Saw-mill,  producing  thirty  to  forty  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
daily,  and  who  would  not  hesitate,  it  is  presumed,  to  accept  the  condition 
of  sawing  at  the  halves. 

The  King's  Commissioners,  who  visited  New  England  in  1664,  reported 
the  old  Colony  of  Plymouth  to  contain  "about  twelve  small  towns,  one 
Saw-mill  for  boards,  etc."  The  Saw-mill  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Dnxborough. 

2.  Maine  and  New  Hampshieb. — We  have  seen  that  one  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  in  New  England,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  that  built  on 
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the  Salmon  Palls  Biver,  aa  early  at  least  as  1634  or  '35.  In  the  division 
of  their  grant  the  same  year  by  Mason  and  Gorges,  the  north  side  of 
the  Piscataqua,  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  fell  to  the  latter.  In 
this  territory,  which  submitted  to  Massachusetts  in  1652,  mills  began  to 
be  erected  soon  after  its  first  settlement.  At  Piscataqna,  or  Kittery,  the 
oldest  town  in  the  State,  which  included  Elliott  and  Xorth  and  Sonth 
Berwick,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Mason's  Mills,  the 
lambcring  business  was  in  early  tunes  carried  on  to  a  greater  estent  than 
at  any  other  place.  It  employed  in  1682  six  Saw-mills,  Previous  to 
1643,  the  town  granted  a  tract  of  land  between  Spencer's  and  Salmon 
Falls  to  Wincall  and  Bronghton,  on  condition  that  they  should  erect  a 
Saw-miU  thereon.  Kittery  was  also  one  of  the  principal  Ship-building 
stations  of  the  District,  and  had  several  enterprising  traders,  who,  in 
their  European,  West  Indian,  and  coasting  adventures,  furnished  a  steady 
outlet  for  the  lumber  manufactured  on  the  neighboring  rivers.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  were  the  Pepperells,  who,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  the  owners  of  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
between  tlie  Piscataqua  and  the  Saco,  including  the  magnificent  water- 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  Saco,  now  the  seat  of  so  much  industry. 
They  erected  mills  on  both  these  rivers  for  difi'erent  purposes,  and  by 
their  enterprise  In  Lumbering,  Ship-building,  and  Commerce,  acquired 
great  wealth.  In  1655,  however,  probably  before  "William  Pepperell 
acquired  the  right,  the  freemen  of  Saco  claimed  to  have  control  of  the 
mill  privileges,  and  agreed  with  Roger  Spencer  to  set  up  a  Saw-miU 
there,  for  which  he  contracted  to  pay  twelve  thousand  feet  of  boards,  and 
to  employ  townsmen  in  preference  to  others.  The  Indians,  in  1615,  at- 
tacked the  settlement,  erected  a  battery  on  the  raill-wheels,  which  they 
removed,  burned  the  mills  and  all  the  dwellings  in  the  place.^ 

Thomas  Clark  and  Sir  Bilby  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwich,  on  the 
Kennebec,  about  the  year  1660,  but  were  driven  away  in  1615.  William 
Hutchinson,  an  early  settler  of  Boston,  in  1613  purchased  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saco,  and  bad  mills  at  Newichewannock,  or  Berwick.  This 
place  was  also,  in  1690,  assaulted  by  the  Indians,  led  by  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Indian  sachem,  who  killed  30  men,  took  54  captives,  and  burned 
all  the  houses  and  mills.  There  were  few  towns  in  Maine  that  did  not 
at  one  time  or  another  experience  these  savage  forays,  in  which  the 
French,  who  claimed  the  country  from  Kittery  eastward,  wore  the  insti- 
gators. They  offered  premiums  for  scalps  of  the  English.  So  intolerable 
were  these  assaults,  that  it  was  at  length  determined  to  reduce  the  strong- 

(1)  SuUivan's  History  of  Mwne,  p.  S26. 
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holil  of  the  enemy,  and  the  younger  Pepperell  of  Kittery  was  selected  to 
lead  the  espedition  against  Loaisbarg. 

Tbe  number  of  Saw-mills  in  Maine,  in  April,  16H2,  was  twenty-four, 
of  which  sir  were  at  Kittery.  Wells  was  the  second  town  in  the  extent 
of  its  lumber  husiuess,  and  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  was  the  third. 
White  pine  merchantahle  boards  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were 
then  worth  30s.  the  thousand  feet ;  white  oak  pipe  staves,  £3 ;  red  oak 
pipe  staves,  30s.;  red  oak  hogshead  staves,  25s. ;  wheat,  5s. ;  malt,  4s. ; 
Indian  Corn,  3s.  per  hushcl ;  and  silver  66  per  oz  At  these  stated 
prices,  which  were  fixed  from  year  to  year  taxes  were  paid  in  lumber 
and  provisions.  One-third  of  the  amount  was  abited  for  payment  in 
money.'  In  1664,  according  to  Mr.  Wilhamson  boards  were  worth  in 
Maine  19s.  and  staves  17s.  per  thousand  ' 

In  1668,  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  whose  jurisdiction  included 
New  Hampshire  and  a  part  of  Maiae,  enacted  a  law  reserving  for  public 
nse  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  tweuty  four  inches  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  order,  and  those  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  for  the  pre<!ervatioa  of  white  pine 
timber  for  masting  for  the  Royal  Navy  In  these  and  other  Provinces, 
probably  to  some  extent  interfered  with  the  manufactnre  of  lumber  from 
that  valuable  species  of  timber.  A  compensit  on  however,  was  found 
in  the  encouragement  given  at  the  same  time  for  the  exportation  and 
manufacture  of  masts  and  naval  stores  by  bounties,  some  of  which  were 
continued  until  after  the  Revolution.  Parliament  also  appropriated 
£10,000  for  ntensils  and  other  aids  to  the  mannfacture.  The  making 
of  pine,  spruce,  red  and  white  oak  lumber,  of  house  and  ship  timber,  of 
red  and  white  oak  staves,  heading,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clapboards, 
which  were  made  by  the  farmers  daring  the  winter,  and  exchanged  for 
merchandise ;  the  contracts  for  mast  timber  for  the  Navy ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine  and  Eosin  (at  a  bounty  originally  of 
£3  to  £i  per  ton)  ;  and  of  Potashes  from  the  refuse  of  their  pine  forests, 
were  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  a  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population.  The  extent  to 
which  these  branches  were  made  the  medium  of  foreign  and  domestic 
exchanges,  justified  the  remark  of  Lord  Caernarvon,  who  defined  timber 
to  he  "an  excrescence  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  placed  there  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  payment  of  debts." 

In  1693,  two  years  after  the  final  incorporation  of  the  whole  District 
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of  Maiae  with  Massachusetts,  the  GoTernment  relaxed  its  order  respect- 
ing the  cutting  of  pine  timber  in  favor  of  John  Wheelwright,  who  wa3 
allowed  to  take  board  logs  from  the  public  lands,  in  consideration  of  his 
erecting  a  Saw-mill  at  Cape  Porpoise  Kiver. 

The  Trespass  Act  of  1111  (9  Q.  Anne,  Cap.  17),  which,  for  the 
preservation  of  Mast  Timber  in  iJ'ew  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  attached  a  penalty  of  £100  for  cutting  white  or  other  pine  trees 
(not  private  property),  or  such  as  were  marked  and  registered  by  the 
Surveyor,  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and  was  deemed  a  grievance,  iiias- 
mnch  as  the  fines  were  recoverable  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  the 
cases  were  tried  without  a  jury. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the  erection  of 
Saw-mills  upon  all  the  numerous  streams  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Massachusetts  throughout  their  colonial  history.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  their  increase  by  means  of  the  ex- 
port of  sawed  lumber.  Much  of  the  lumber  from  the  ports  of  those  Dis- 
tricts went  to  Boston  or  Salem,  whence  it  was  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  statistics  are  few  and  imperfect,  and  do  not  well  distinguish 
the  species  of  lumber  which  were  the  products  of  Saw-mills  from  such 
articles  as  staves,  hoops,  and  other  kmds,  wrought  by  hand  or  sold  in  a 
cruder  state. 

The  Saco  Eiver  has  within  the  State  of  Maine  fonr  principal  falls,  of 
70,  20,  30,  and  42  feet  respectively,  aifording  immense  water-power, 
which  was  early  occupied.  The  Saw-mills  at  the  lower  falls,  at  the  head 
of  ship  navigation,  six  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  timber  was  floated 
down  the  distance  of  forty  and  fifty  miles,  sawed  annually  before  the  war 
about  fonr  million  feet  of  boards.  About  the  same  quantity  was  made 
at  Topsham  in  1793.  Warren,  on  St.  George's  River,  exported  large 
quantities  of  lumber.  To  improve  the  navigation  of  that  stream,  Major- 
General  Knox,  a  resident  of  the  town,  proposed  the  construction  of  a 
canal  around  the  Rapids  at  that  place,  leaving  excellent  s,ites  for  Saw-mills. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  whom  the  French  traveler,  De  Liancourt,  pronounced 
the  ablest  Civil  Engineer  in  all  America,  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious 
Orrery,  and  the,  patentee  of  several  improvements  in  the  mechanism 
of  mills  and  other  branches  of  the  Arts,  was  employed  to  con- 
struct them  on  the  most  improved  principles.  He  died  at  Hallowell  in 
1826. 

At  Damariscotta,  on  one  stream,  there  were  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  six  Saw-mills  within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  These 
arc  but  a  few  instances  of  the  activity  and  enterprise  employed  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  in  last  century. 
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From  October,  1189,  to  October,  1T91,  tbere  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Piscataqua  18,034,nOO  feet  of  pine  boards  ofwhieh  11,622,000 
went  to  the  "West  Indies,  and  G, 241, 000  to  Europe  Of  oak  plank  clap 
boards,  staves  and  heading,  there  were  exported  in  the  izme  time  in  the 
8g£regite  3  39i  000  feet,  in  addition  to  cons  deiable  quintitiei  of  shm 
glei,  hoopi,  rafters,  pine  and  oak  timber  fidmea  of  houses  masts  aid 
Bpara,  shooks,  and  other  products  of  the  forest 

In  Massichusotts  proper,  where  t  mber  was  less  abundant  and  the 
pursuits  more  varied,  San  mills  were  nevertheless  nnmerous  m  early 
times 

In  the  eentr-il  county  of  Worcester  for  example  which  is  now  ibout 
the  laigesC  manufactarer  of  lumber  m  the  btate  thoigh  it  h^s  few  laige 
streams  and  no  nangable  rivers  not  less  than  ninety  Saw  mills  of  which 
eleven  were  in  Hubbardston,  are  enumerated  in  Whitney's  History  of  the 
County,  published  in  1193.  This  was  more  than  one-half  the  entire  num- 
ber returned  by  the  Marshalls  for  the  whole  State,  when,  in  1810,  seven- 
teen years  after,  the  first  census  of  Manufactures  was  taken.  The  number 
in  Massachusetts  was  then  stated  at  150,  which  was  far  below  the  real 
number,  as  the  returns  were  very  imperfect,  embracing  in  fact  only  the 
two  counties  of  Berkshire  aud  Hampshire.  Many  of  the  mill-streams  in 
the  county  were  mere  brooks,  often  quite  dry,  or  insufScient  to  carry  a 
mill  during  the  dry  season.  A  Mr.  Wetherbee,  who  built  Corn  and 
Saw-mills  on  the  Nashua,  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  at  Lunenburg,  in 
order  to  gain  a  constant  supply  of  water,  dug  a  cana!  a  mile  in  length, 
which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  of  no  common  occurrence  in  that  day. 
The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  that  county  at  Worcester  in 
1613-4,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  Indian  hostility  during 
the  war  with  King  Philip.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1684,  when 
Captain  John  Wing  erected  the  first  Corn  and  Sawing-mills  at  the  north 
end  of  Main  street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Worcester,  where 
remains  of  the  dam  are  still  visible.  The  third  and  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1113,  A  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Lancaster,  in  that  county,  who 
had  been  carried  to  Canada  as  a  captive  by  the  Indians,  built  for  the 
French,  on  the  river  Charablee,  near  Montreal,  in  1106,  their  first  Saw- 
mill, as  the  price  of  redemption  of  himself  and  son.  There  was,  previous 
to  that,  no  Saw-mill  in  all  Canada,  and  no  artificer  capable  of  building 
or  working  one. 

John  Prescott,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  built,  about  the  time  that 
Worcester  was  settled,  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  old  town  of  Groton,  in 
Middlesex,  and  his  son  Jonas,  an  honored  name  in  that  place,  set  up  a 
Saw-mill  there  iu  1686.  For  that  purpose,  he  was  granted  leave  and  the 
use  of  Stony  Brook,  on  condition  that  "he  should  accommodate  the  town 
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with  mercli  an  table  boards  at  Kis-penee  a  hundred  feet  cheaper  than  they 
were  sold  at  any  other  Saw-mills,  and  for  town  pay,  and  that  town  be  sup- 
plied before  any  other  persons,  provided,  always,  the  Saw-mill  do  not  hin- 
der the  corn  mill."  This  county  now  manufactures  lumher  to  a  greater 
annual  value  than  any  other  in  the  State. 

In  the  old  and  well-wooded  counties  of  Ilampshire  and  Berkshire,  some 
Saw-mills  were  built  at  quite  an  early  period.  At  North  Adams,  Becket, 
Mount  Washington,  Pittsfield,  in  the  last-mentioned,  and  at  Greenwich,  En- 
field, Hadlej,  Ware,  and  other  places  on  Mill,  Fort,  Stony  and  other  rivers, 
in  the  fonner,  Saw-mills  were  erected  before  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  proprietors,  in  some  cases,  were  enjoined  to  saw  other 
people's  logs  at  the  halves,  which  would  be  considered  no  hard  condition 
at  the  present  day.  Much  fine  lumber  was  formerly  made  at  Clarksburg, 
settled  in  1769.  Florida,  ia  Berkshire,  which  now  has  fourteen  Saw- 
mills, making  each  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  was  not 
settled  nntil  1T83,  and  Savoy,  which  supports  no  less  than  twenty-five 
Saw-mills,  though  it  has  only  about  two  hundred  dwellings,  was  first 
occupied  by  residents  in  1117. 

3.  Veemont.— Few  States  of  the  Union  afford  better  mill-sites  than 
Vermont.  The  multitude  of  short  and  rapid  streams  flowing  from  the 
Green  mountain  range  of  the  interior,  eastward  to  the  Connecticut,  north- 
ward to  the  St.  Lawrence,  toward  the  west  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson,  or  interiorly  to  Lake  Meraphremagog,  all  invito  the  erection  of 
mills.  The  navigation  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  most  of  these  streams 
furnish  an  outlet  in  either  direction  for  the  lumber  and  other  products  of 
the  well-wooded  hills.  These  rivers  have  been  long  since  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  a  varied  manufacturing  industry.  Windsor  County  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  the  water-power  of  Queechy,  White,  Mill  and  other  rivers,  the 
last  of  which  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one-third  of  a  mile. 

The  Clyde,  in  Orleans  County,  falls  one  hundred  feet  in  forty  rods. 
Charleston,  on  this  river  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  State,  but 
conld  only  he  mamtained  against  French  and  Indian  hostility  by  the  set- 
tlers who  built  and  labored  with  their  weapons  at  their  side.  As  the 
State  had  not  an  independent  existence  nntil  after  the  Revolution,  and 
its  settlement  and  improvements  were  inconsiderable  nntil  a  late  period, 
on  account  of  the  contesta  about  jurisdiction  between  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  to  which  it  successively  be- 
longed, we  have  nothing  special  to  record  in  this  connection. 

4.  Rhodb  Island. — Bhode  Island,  whose  first  exports  were  lumber, 
pipe-staves,  etc,  as  early  as  1639-40,  enacted  a  law  to  regulate  the  prices 
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of  boards  and  clap-boards  at  the  mill,  indicating  that  the  Colony  already 
possessed  those  useful  appurtenances  to  new  settlements.  The  prices  were 
fised  at  eight  shillings  the  hundred  for  sound  hoards  delivered  at  the  mill, 
and  one  shilling  a  foot  for  clap-boards  and  fencing,  to  he  sound  mer- 
chantable stuff.'  A  Saw-mill  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  built 
on  the  Falls  of  the  Pawtucket,  now  so  profltably  applied  to  other  uses, 
until  after  the  Kevolution.  In  1810  the  State  contained  twenty-eight 
Saw-mills. 

5.  Connecticut. — In  Connecticut,  the  younger  Winthrop,  afterward 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  had  a  Saw-mill  at  New  London,  previous  to 
165i,  in  which  year  the  General  Court  granted  Mr.  Will.  Goodwin  lib- 
erty to  make  use  of  the  timber  of  waste  lands,  to  keep  his  Saw-mill  in 
employment.  In  the  year  1661,  a  Record  of  the  Court  states  that,  "Lib- 
erty is  granted  Mr.  Winthrope  to  find  a  place  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill  where 
it  may  not  prejudice  the  farms  or  plantations  already  give  out."'  Hia 
son,  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  built  another  on  the  Nahantick,  near  Long 
Cove,  in  1691,  and  two  years  after  another  was  erected  upon  the  same 
river  by  John  Prentis.  Others  were  bnilt  apon  that  river  and  adjacent 
streams,  by  leave  of  the  Colony,  in  1113  and  1721,  the  former  by  Colonel 
John  Livingston,  the  other  by  Samuel  Weiier  &  Son.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest millwrights  in  Eastern  Connecticut  was  John  Eldcrkin,  one  of  tlie 
grantees  of  New  London,  in  1650-1.  He  was  invited  thither  by  Mr. 
Winthrop,  from  Massachusetts,  where  he  bad  previously  carried  on  that 
?,  as  well  as  that  of  ho  use -carp  enter  and  shipwright,  in  which  latter 

Dacitf  he  has  been  already  mentioned.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  was  a  general  contractor  for  building  mills,  bridges,  meeting- 
houses, etc.,  in  New  London,  Norwich,  and  the  adjoining  settlements. 
He  bnilt  the  first  meeting-house  there,  and  was  probably  the  builder  of 
Winthrop's  mills." 

In  1661,  the  Court  granted  Thomas  Harris  liberty  to  build  a  Saw-mill 
on  the  brook  between  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
"  Great  Eiver,"  provided  it  be  accomplished  within  two  years,  and  he  is 
allowed  forty  acres  for  his  encouragement  therein.  In  1611,  John  Allyn 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  the  use  of  timber  on 
the  Commons,  and  the  stream,  for  a  like  purpose. 

In  July,  1680,  the  town  of  Norwich,  at  the  bead  of  navigation  on  the 
Thames,  granted  Captain  Fitch  two  hundred  acres  of  land  "for  his  en- 
couragement to  set  up  a  Saw-mill,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  stream 

(!)  Arnold's  Ehoae  lalaod.  (3)  Caulkiu'e  History  of  New  LoDdoD. 

(2)  Colony  Records,  toI.  i,  p.  2*6. 
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and  titntier  at  the  place,  and  no  others  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill  upon  the  said 
Btream  to  hia  damage.'" 

The  Saw  and  Grist-mill  is  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  new  towns, 
and  the  employment  for  them  so  limited  in  sparse  populations,  that  it  was 
CQstomary  for  the  towns  to  make  grants  of  peculiar  or  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  donations  of  land,  to  persons  willing  to  risk  the  expense  of  their 
erection.  It  is  in  thB  infancy  of  the  Arts  that  bounties  of  this  kind  find 
their  appropriate  place.  JIany  of  these  early  monopolies,  granted  by 
towns  and  larger  municipahties,  contain  curious  stipulations. 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  enterprises  of  the  New  England  people 
in  this  business,  that  the  first  mill  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio  was  built 
in  1189,  the  year  following  the  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  by 
the  "  New  England  Ohio  Company"  at  Marietta.  A  Saw-mill  was  that 
year  completed  on  Wolf  Creek,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the 
Muskingum,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  Colonel  Robert  Oliver, 
Major  HatQeld,  and  Captain  John  Dodge,  received  an  allotment  of  land 
for  the  purpose  from  the  Company.  The  crank,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  was  made  in  New  Haven,  and  taken  on  a  pack-horse 
over  the  mountains  to  Simrel's  Ferry,  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  and 
thence,  by  water,  to  Marietta.  A  Grist-mill  was  built  the  following 
year.^ 

Dr.  Douglass,  writing  about  lt50,=  says,  "New  England  abounds  in 
Saw-mills  of  cheap  and  slight  work  ;  generally  carry  only  one  saw ;  one 
man  and  a  boy  attending,  a  mill  may,  in  twenty-four  hours,  saw  four 
thousand  feet  of  white  pine  boards  ;  these  boards  are  generally  one  inch 
thick  and  of  various  lengths,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  of  various 
widths,  one  foot  to  two  feet  at  a  medium ;  it  is  reckoned  that  forty  hoards 
make  one  thousand  feet.  These  mills  stand  upon  small  streams,  because 
cheap  fitted,  but  with  the  following  inconveniences.  1.  As  the  country 
is  cleared  of  wood  and  brush,  small  streams  dry  up.  2.  In  living  small 
streams,  they  do  not  afford  water  sufficient  to  drive  the  wheels  in  summer. 
3.  In  winter  they  are  frozen  up."  A  considerable  source  of  profit  for  the 
Saw-mills  at  this  period,  were  the  contracts  with  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  as  well  as  in  preparing  lumber  for  the  West  India  and 
other  markets.  There  was  a  surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  woods,  whose 
deputies  surveyed  and  marked  the  logs  at  the  mills,  for  which  they 
received  a  perquisite  from  the  lumbermen.  "  A  timberman's  estate,"  says 
the  writer  just  quoted,  "consists  in  mills  and  oxen."' 


(1)  Barbor'a  Hist.  Coll.  of  Conneotiout,  (3)  British  SetHementa  in  America,  ii.,  54. 
P-  23^-  (4)  By   tho   lem    (,m4«-,  Baa   generally 

(2)  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  meant,  in  America,  ranging  Timber,  Spars, 
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Mill-saws  were  maDufacturcd  at  Canton,  ii. 
Lumber  of  160  to  200,  annually. 

6.  New  York. — The  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
and  North  River,  were  early  in  possession  of  Saw~mil]s,  driycn  both  by 
wind  and  water.  Wind  Saw-mills  were  erected  on  Manhattan  Island,  by 
the  Dutch,  as  early  as  1633.  An  account  of  New  York,  published  in 
1108,  says  the  Dutch  built  mills  to  saw  timber,  "one  of  wMch  would  do 
more  work  in  an  hour  than  fifty  men  in  two  days." 

During  the  administration  of  the  first  Director,  General  Peter  Minait, 
who  in  1626  negotiated  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  containing  about  22,000  acres,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  Gilders, 
or  twenty-four  dollars,  the  Directors  of  the  Dutoh  West  India  Company, 
whose  property  it  now  became,  caused  the  erection  of  "Wind-mills  on  the 
Island  for  sawing  lumber  and  grinding  com.  During  his  time  and  that 
of  his  successor,  Wouter  Tan  Twiller,  who  succeeded  in  1633,  the  Com- 
pany, as  the  Provincial  documents  state,  "erected  at  considerable  expense 
throe  Saw-mills,  which  have  never  produced  any  profit  of  consequence." 
This  was  afterward  urged  against  the  Company  in  proof  of  its  mal-admin- 
i  strati  on. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  employment  of  this  useful  class 
of  machinery,  the  Dutch  settlers,  whose  native  country  afforded  no  indig- 
enous timber  for  their  use,  was  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  a  Hollander  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  erect,  some  years  after,  the  first  Saw-mill  in  London.  One  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  built  in  New  Netherlands,  was  situated  on  Nut,  or  Gover- 
Dor's  Island,  which  was  leased  in  1639,  for  five  hundred  merchantable 


Ottk  nnd  Piae  Plank,  Oak  and  Pine  Boards,         The  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  in  mating 

Staves,  Heading,  Hoopa,  Clap-boards,  Shin-  their  oontracls,  nhieh  were  usually  giYOn 

gles,  and  Lalts,     In  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  Piscataqiia,  N.  H.,  and  Casoo  Eay,  Mains, 

of  1722,  eitending  the  operation  of  the  pro-  specified  tho  kind  and  number  required,  and 

\loas  laws  for  encouraging  the  importation  garea  license  for  cutting  tbe  trees,  and  none 

ofNaTulStareB.tbediSerentkindEoflDmbei  could  be  cut  without.     Mo^ts  iioro  usnally 

■were  apeeifled,  vii..  Deals  of  several  sorts,  required  to  be  thirly-eiglit  inches  at  the  bntt, 

Timber  Balks  of  seversl  siioa,  Barrel-boarfls,  and  as  many  yarda  long.     They  sometimes 

Clap-boards,     Pipe-boards,     or     Pipe-holt,  reached  forty-two  inches  at  the  bult.     The 

White-boardB  for   Shoemakera,  Boom   and  premium  was   one  pound  per  ton  of  forty 

Cant-spars,   Bow-stoves,   Caprevans,    Clap-  feet  girt  measure.     Timber  under    tnelve 

boU,Ebony.wooa,HeadingsforPipe3,Hogs-  inches,  was   called  Saxs'''g   timber;   that 

beads  and  Barrels,  Hoops  for  Coopers,  Oars,  above  twelve  inches,  Tun  timber  ,•  standards 

Pipe   and   Hogsbe ad-staves,  Barrel-staves,  and  knees,  were  called  Compass  timber.— 

Firkin -staves,    Trunnels,    Speckled    wood,  Bov^laea'  Brilish  Setlhmeiiii. 
Sweet  wood,  small  spars.  Oak,  Plank,  and 
Waiuseot. 
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boards  yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  There  was  a  small  stream  on  the 
east  side  of  the  MaDhattan  Island,  flowing  into  the  East  Eiver,  which 
furnished  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  several  grain  and  Saw-mills,  and 
was  thence  called  in  early  times  Saw-mill  Creek. 

About  the  same  time  several  Saw-mills  were  built  on  the  creeks  and 
rivers  in  the  neighorbhood  of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  settled  Ie 
1630,by  the  first  Van  Rensselaer,  under  a  system  of  colonization,  granting, 
by  the  Charter  of  "  Freedoms  and  Esemptions,"  certain  feudal  privileges, 
with  the  title  of  Patroon,  to  any  person  who  should,  at  his  own  expense, 
within  four  years,  plant  a  Colony  of  fifty  persons  outside  of  Manhattan 
Island.  Among  the  Colonists,  embracing  a  judicious  admixture  of 
mechanics,  sent  thither  in  1G30,  was  Andries  Carstensen,  a  master  mill- 
wright, and  two  sawyers  ;  and  in  1636,  Pieter  Cornelissen,  of  the  same 
calling,  and  Barent  Pieterse  Koeymans.  The  latter,  who  was  surnamcd 
"  the  Miller,"  in  which  capacity  he  came  to  the  Colony,  having  been 
several  years  in  the  Patroon's  grist-mill,  in  1645,  took  charge  with  Jan 
Gerritsen,  his  partner,  who  came  out  with  hira,  of  the  Patroon's  Saw-mills, 
on  one  of  the  creeks,  for  which  they  were  allowed  150  Gilders  each  a 
year  for  board,  and  three  Stivers  a  cut  for  every  plank  they  sawed.' 

In  164T,  when  he  quit  the  service,  he  had  sawed  between  three  and  four 
thousand  hoards ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  early  Saw-mills  of 
the  Province  were  not  very  efBcient  establishments.  After  having  for 
several  years  rented  other  mills  in  the  Colony,  he  purchased  of  the  Katskill 
Indian'  in  IS^S  by  consent  of  the  Commissioners  at  Albany,  a  large  tract 
of  lind  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  that  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  The  advantiges  of  this  place  for  the  erection  of  Saw-mills,  had 
been  known  for  "cveral  yeais  Cryn  Cornelissen,  and  Hans  Jansen  Tan 
Rotterdam  etrly  emigiants  had  by  license  erected  Saw-mills  there  in 
1651  on  tl  e  creek  immediately  west  of  Beere,  (now  Bearen  Island),  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Seigniory  of  Renssalaerwyclc.  This  purchase, 
twelve  miles  deep  a  id  ei^ht  or  fen  front,  now  constitutes  the  ancient  town 
of  Coeyraans,  in  Albany  County,  and  the  descendants  of  the  proprietor 
are  numerous  in  that  State  and  New  Jersey,  where  they  have  been  the 
owners  of  several  mills.^ 

Dirck  Jansen  had  mills  within  the  boundary  of  Eenssalaerwyck,  in 
1C43. 

The  "West  India  Company  also  caused  Saw-mills  to  be  erected  on  the 

(I)  Tho  wKgca  of  daj-laborers  are  charged  florin  sisteen  aliverfi  each  ;  and  palisades, 

in  the  Froprietor'a  accounts  at  tbis  time,  at  theD   mueli  in  demand,  fifteen   Sarins  per 

one  florin  to  one  floTin  ten  stivers,  (40  to  60  thODSHnd. 

s,  (80  (2)  O'Callagiar-s  New  Nothcrianda. 
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South  River,  or  Delaware,  while  tbey  held  possession  there.  There  were 
Saw-mills,  in  1712,  in  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  situated  on  Ancram,  or 
Rocloff  Jansen's  Creek,  eight  miles  below  Hudson,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tlie  river.  The  Katskill  fnrnished  superior  water-power,  having  a 
descent  of  1000  feet  in  thirty-five  miles,  and  was  early  occupied  by  mills. 

The  French  had  Saw-mills  at  Ticonderoga  during  their  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  At  the  falls  of  the  Boquet  River,  some  distance 
above,  William  Galuland,  an  enterprising  Irish  merchant  of  New 
Tork,  aspiring  to  the  possesvion  of  a  manorial  estate,  like  those  on  the 
North  River  settled  m  1165,  and  the  same  year  built  a  Saw-mill  and 
afterward  Grist  milK  The  manufacture  of  lumber  of  Norway  pine  and 
oak,  rafted  over  the  lake  and  thence  down  the  Sorel  and  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec,  where  it  was  'iold  at  largo  profit,  chiefly  employed  the  early 
settlers.  The  Champlain  Canal  afterward  opened  a  market  for  white 
pine  sawed  lumber  in  Albany  and  New  York,  and  Saw-mills  became  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  in  the  county.  During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Galli- 
land  was  compelled  to  bnry  his  Saw-mill  and  Grist-mill  irons  to  save 
them,  and  was  nearly  ruined  in  estate,  and  his  Saw-mili  destroyed. 

Much  pains  was  taken  to  induce  the  settlers  of  the  Western  counties 
to  erect  mills,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  them.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  they  were  consequently  said  to  be  better  supplied  in 
these  respects  than  most  settlements  twenty  years  older,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  number  and  appearance  of  the  frame-houses  and  barns,  and  of 
their  surroundings  A  small  Griot  and  Saw-mill  could  be  built,  if  the 
dam  were  not  difficult  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Upon  the  many  excel- 
lent mill-streams  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  which  still  sends  down  by  its 
canals  vast  quantities  of  lumber  Saw-mills  sprang  into  existence  with 
incredible  rapidity  The  improved  mechanism  of  Saw-mills  aud  grist- 
mills, and  the  increasing  value  of  lumber,  caused  great  quantities  to  be 
rafted  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore,  and  the  Delaware  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  invention  about  the  same  time  of  Arks,  a  species  of  huge 
boat  or  barge  constructed  of  sawn  planks,  capable  of  carrying  five  hundred 
barrels  of  flour,  or  great  quantities  of  lumber  and  other  produce,  and 
which  were  afterward  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber,  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  business.  The  town  of  Bath,  in  Steuben  County,  laid  out  in  the 
Spring  of  1T93,  bad  two  Saw-mills  and  a  grist-mill  erected  before  winter. 
Three  years  after,  it  had,  within  a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  five  Saw-mills. 
The  county  in  17  91  contained  twenty  Saw-mills ;  Ontario  County,  a  little 
earlier  settled,  had  at  the  same  time  twenty-eight  Saw-mills.  Other 
portions  of  the  State  multiplied  them  in  nearly  equal  ratio,' 
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The  exports  from  New  York  of  boards  and  lumber,  according  to  Lord 
Sheffield's  Tables  from  tho  Custom-Honae  hooks,  was  in  ITli  ten  tliou- 
sand  seven  hnndred  feet.  Iq  1115,  owing  probably  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  it  only  amounted  to  five  thoasand  two 
hundred  and  eight  feet.  The  value  for  the  two  years,  at  forty  shillings 
the  foot,  was  £31,416. 

Albany,  having  in  former  times  a  very  flourishing  commerce  with  the 
West  ladies  and  other  foreign  ports,  and  extensive  connections  with  the 
Western  settlements,  not  only  employed  numerous  Saw-mills,  bnt  was  the 
centre  of  a  prosperous  lumber  trade.  It  ia  still  among  the  largest  lum- 
ber markets  in  the  world  ;  and  in  1851  the  receipts  at  tide-water  of  boards 
and  scantlings  were  421,038,600  feet,  valued  at  nearly  seven  and  a  quarter 
milUons  of  dollars. 

7.  New  Jersey. — New  Jersey  received  a  portion  of  its  first  settlers 
from  the  original  stock  of  New  Netherlands,  and  other  industrions  Colo- 
nists from  New  and  Old  England.  They  were  not  slow  to  improve  the 
numerous  mill-seats  in  which  the  Province  abounds,  and  contributed  to 
render  the  Province,  though  small  in  extent,  among  the  foremost  in  Manu- 
factures, The  Dutch,  who  settled  on  some  of  the  eastern  rivers,  probably 
erected  Saw- mills. 

The  earliest  accounts  we  have  met  of  Saw-milla  was  about  the  year 
1G82,  when  West  Jersey  was  assigned  to  William  Penn  and  others,  and 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  invite  settlers  into  the  Eastern  Province. 
The  erection  of  Saw-mills  and  corn-mills  now  became  general.  Mills 
existed  at  that  time  at  Hoboken,  opposite  New  York,  which  were  owned 
in  that  city.  Some  eight  or  ten  towns  existed  in  New  Jersey,  containing 
from  300  to  600  inhabitants,  of  which  Newark  was  the  most  compact, 
containing  500  people,  and  Shrewsbury,  of  about  400,  the  most  southern 
one.'  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  previously  possessed  Saw-mills, 
as  they  did  corn-mills.  During  that  year,  however,  the  first  Saw-mill 
in  Woodbridge  was  erected  by  Jonathan  Bishop,  on  the  Rahawack  River. 
A  Saw-mill  was  at  the  same  time  built  in  the  southern  extremity  of  tho 
State,  at  Salem,  in  West  Jersey,  by  William  Hampton,  which  was  the 
first  in  that  town.  In  May,  1683,  Thomas  Rudyard,  the  Deputy-Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  writes  from  Amboy  :  "  There  is  five  or  six  mills 
going  up  here  this  Spring,  two  at  work  already,  which  abates  the  price 
of  boards  half  in  half  and  all  other  timber  for  building,  for  although  tim- 
ber costs  nothing,  yet  workmanship  by  hand  was  London  price  or  near 

(1)  Whilotead'eEaft  Jersey. 
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upon,  or  sometimes  more,  which  these  milla  abate.  Wa  bay  oak  and 
chestnut  boards  no  cheaper  tbau  last  year.'" 

Saw-mills  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  had  so  far  increased  in  1698, 
that  the  latter  formed  an  important  article  of  export.  To  encourage  "  the 
building  of  ships  and  other  vessels,"  and  increase  the  trade  of  Perth 
Amboy,  which  then  endeavored  to  rival  its  neighbor.  New  York,  in  com- 
merce, the  Assembly  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  timber,  planks, 
hoards,  oak  bolts,  staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  even  hop-poles,  except 
directly  to  England,  the  West  India,  Summer,  and  Wine  Islands,  and  re- 
quired in  the  last  case  bonds  to  be  given,  and  a  vigilant  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  inspectors.  This  attempt  to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  its  only 
export,  while  it  is  believed  to  have  little  benefited  the  Ship-huilding 
interests,  proved  injurious  to  the  trade  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  com- 
plained of  as  severely  hurtful  to  that  of  Kew  York.  The  system  was 
continued  under  the  Eoyal  Government,  and  in  IT  14  duties  and  other 
burdensome  regulations  were  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  some  of  the 
same  articles  when  going  to  neighboring  Provinces.  These  were  re- 
pealed in  ni7,  because  "prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants";  but  in  1143 
were  re-enacted,  and  continued  in  force  until  the  Revolution.'^  The 
operation  of  such  laws,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  ex- 
port of  lumber  and  manufactures  of  wood,  was  calculated  to  discourage 
the  multiplication  of  Saw-mills. 

Ship-building  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  were  principal  branches 
of  business  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  where,  about  the  year  1704,  Edward 
Andrews  erected  Saw  and  grist-mills  on  Tuckerton's  or  Andrew's  Mill 
Creek.  Saw  and  corn-mills  were  built  about  the  year  1758  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Eancocaa,  at  Pemberton,  by  a  company  who  purchased 
land  of  David  Budd. 

In  1798  there  were  said  to  be  1100  improveci  mill-seats  in  New  Jer- 
sey, of  which  about  600  were  occupied  with  Saw-mills,  full  in  g-m  ills, 
forges,  furnaces,  slitting  and  rolling-mills,  paper,  powder,  and  oil-mills, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  being  Saw-mills. 

8.  Pennsylvania. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  erected  Saw-milla  at  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  before 
the  arrival  of  Penn. 


(l)Wt,iiehead'aBiiatJBraey,273,  Ial6S0, 

Philadelphia  and  Burlington  6i.  to  7s.  par 

mere  h  an  tub!  e  white  pine  boards  were  in  Hew 

hnndred  foreawlDg  pine  boards.    The  hoasea 

England  30«.  cnrrent  money  per  (housand. 

building  at  Amboy  in  1683  are  described  aa 

Day  wages  in  Esat  Jersey  were  at  this  time 

usnallySO  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  10  feet  be- 

(ubont 2i.  per  day ;  and  at  Amboy,  whorB  build- 

tween  Joints,  witli  double  chimney  of  timber 

in  g  was  aetively  going  on,  2..  Sd.,  the  cur- 

and  olay,  "  as  the  manner  of  this  country  is 

reuey  being  one-fifth  more  than  eWrling,  In 

to  build,"  and  cost.ahout  £50  eaeh.— Zeders 

16SS,  handsawyera,  whicli  were  much  de- 

in Scoet  Modtl  ef  the  Ootiernnienl. 

pended  on  in  new  aettlemanU,  received  at 

(2)  -ffbiteheaa'a  East  Jersey,  298. 
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Joost  Andriansen  &  Co.,  in  1668,  proposed  to  build  a  Saw-mill  and 
grist-mill  below  tbe  Turtle  Falls,  near  New  Amstel,  (Newcastle),  in  the 
present  State  of  Delaware. 

In  a  list  of  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  on  the  Sonth  River,  or 
Delaware,  in  November,  1662,  was  iron-work  for  a  Saw-mill,  for  which 
was  paid  four  hnndred  and  fifty  florins,  ($180). 

In  reference  to  a  mill  existing  a  few  years  later  on  "  Carcoon  Creek," 
it  was  represented  to  the  Upland  Court,  in  March,  1678,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  land  being  daily  taken  up  around  it,  it  would  soon  be  left 
destitute  of  timber,  and  the  Court  therefore  ordered  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  be  appropriated  for  its  nse.'  The  Swedes  also  had  a  mill, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  in  Frankford,  before  the  landing  of 
Penn.  It  stood  near  the  hoase  of  "William  Einsey,  the  first  erected  iu 
that  place." 

A  Saw-mill  appears  to  have  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  Colony,  by  the 
first  settlers  under  the  Proprietary,  soon  after  their  landing.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  giving  an  account  of  Pennsylvania, 
"William  Penn  alludes  to  their  Saw-mill  for  timber,  and  the  Glass  House, 
as  being  "conveniently  posted  for  water  carriage." 

Eiehard  Townsend,  who  came  from  England  with  Penn,  and  built  the 
first  grist-mill  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city,  also  erected  a  corn 
and  Saw-mill  on  Chester  Creek,  iu  Delaware  County, 

"  This  mill,"  be  says,  "I  brought  ready  framed  from  London,  which 
served  fur  grinding  of  corn  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  use  to 
us.™  The  mill  referred  to  by  Penn,  appears  to  have  been  the  joint 
property  of  himself,  Caleb  Pusey,  Samnel  Carpenter,  and  others,  pro- 
bably including  Townsend,  by  whom  it  was  erected  and  superin- 
tended.    The  iron  vane,  with  their  initials,  which  surmounted  it,  is  still 


Although  corn-mills  were  built  in  considerable  number  by  the  first 
German  and  English  settlers.  Saw-mills  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  said,  a  few 
years  aft«r  the  landing,  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  mills,  and  in  different 

1)H        a'    A       1    of  Penn  sy  Iran  ia.  fore  tta  introduction  oC  Saw-mills;  and  tho 

i    a         H  oa.  of  PennBylvanin,    mortaj  and  cement  tad  been  made  of  lime 

le  burnt  from  ojater  ahella,  before 
leetone  had  been  tjiscovered.     The 
L         h      be  bad  seen,  in  bis    bouse  was  built  of  briek,  and  vas  etanding 
Hewcastle,  in   wtieli    a  few  jeara  before  he  wrote,  in  1845. 
ertained  OBOtge  Fox         (3)  Clarkson's  Life  of  WiUiBm  Penn,  vol. 
mb        f  which  appeared  to    1. 
Ted,  indicating  its  election  be- 
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places;  l>ut  Saw-mills  are  not  particularized.  Hand-sawyera  are  luen- 
tioned  aa  in  demand  in  1698,  and  received,  for  sawing  pine-boards,  six  to 
seven  sliillings  per  hundred.  The  price  for  the  same  labor  in  IIOS,  was 
ten  shillings,  which  would  indicate  an  increased  demand  for  lumber  with- 
out a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production.  Boards  were 
theu  ten  shillings  per  hundred;  shingles,  ten  shillings  per  thousand; 
timber,  six  shillings  the  tun ;  and  wheat,  four  shillings  a  hnsheL  In  the 
neighboring  county  of  Bucks,  settled  by  English  Quakers  about  this  time, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  Saw-mills  as  late  as  1131,  when  the  framed 
houses  were  covered  with  "nice  shaved  clap-boards,"  and  "the  boards 
for  floors  and  partitions  were  all  sawed  by  hand."'  At  least  eleven  mills 
were  erected  near  Wissahickon,  within  the  late  township  of  Eoxborougb, 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  City,  previous  to  1779,  but  did  not  include 
a  Sawmill,  according  to  a  recent  historical  sketch  of  the  place.''  The 
"  Chester  Mills,"  including  a  Saw-mill,  in  part  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  on  Chester  Creek,  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
1123.  In  1760,  the  Assessors  reported  within  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, forty  Saw-mills,  Oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  other  lumber,  cither 
sawed  near  the  city,  or  rafted  down  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill  and  other 
streams,  was  always  abundant  in  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Mills  for  its  manufacture  were 
speedily  multiplied  in  the  rivere  on  the  interior,  where  timber  abounded. 
The  industrious  Germans  of  those  counties  had  many  mills.  In  1786, 
within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  one-third 
of  whose  population  were  manufacturers,  there  were  sisteen  Saw- 
mills. 

In  Delaware,  which  constituted  the  three  lower  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Saw-mills  existed  on  the  Brandywine,  Christina,  and  other  streams. 
Some  of  the  first  erections  in  this  part  of  the  couutry,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  within  its  present  limits.  Vincent  Gilpin,  in  1772,  owned  flouring 
and  Saw-mills  on  the  Brandywine,  two  miles  from  Wilmington.  There 
was  also  a  Saw-mill  within  the  borough,  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  Hol- 
lingsworth  and  Harney's  machine  shop,  which  was  demolished  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  export  of  boards  and  scantlings  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
in  1765,  was  783,000  feet;  the  value  of  which  at  £3  lOs.  per  M.,  was 
£2470.  Staves,  beading,  and  shingles,  were  exported  in  the  same  time 
to  the  value  of  £28,450.     The  exports  of  planks  and  boards  in  the  years 

(1)  Dr.  John  Watson,  in  Mem.  Hist  of  (2)  Qenaalogical  Aooount  of  the  Levering 
PonnsjlvauLa,  vol.  1,  278,  Family,  hj  H.  G.  Jonea,  Esq.  App.  Nota  A. 
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11*12,  '13,  and  "14,  were,  respectively,  1,724,  4,0'76,  and  3,309  thousand 
feet.' 

9.  Maryland. — Respecting  the  introduction  of  Saw-mills  in  Maryland, 
we  have  no  information.  The  first  water-mil!  for  com  in  the  Colony, 
was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  1639.  A  century  atier,  the  Assem- 
bly encouraged  the  erection  of  the  same  class  of  mills  by  a  public  statute. 

The  mill-sites  on  the  Patapsco  were  occupied  for  corn-mills  about  the 
year  1163,  by  Joseph  Ellicott  and  J.  &  II.  Burgess,  from  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

10.  Virginia. — Mating  boards  and  clap-boards  by  hand-labor  waa 
one  of  the  first  employments  of  the  Yirginians  in  1609 ;  and  the  later 
emigrants,  in  1620,  were  directed  to  give  their  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  timber,  masts,  planks,  boards,  etc. 

Artisans  were  sent  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  to  set  up  Saw-mills ;  and 
others,  from  Hambnrgh,  were  engaged  later  in  the  year  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Of  clap-boards  or  pipe-staves,  it  was  said  in  1G50,  a  man  could  easily 
make  (by  manual  process)  15,000  in  a  year,  worth  in  the  Colony  £i  per 
thousand ;  and  in  the  Canaries  £20 ;  which  would  yield,  in  the  lowest 
market,  £60.  Walnut,  cedar,  and  cypress  planks,  were  always  saleable  in 
England.  A  Saw-mill  at  this  date  was  said  to  be  a  great  desideratum, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  previously  existed.  A  Saw-mill, 
driven  by  water,  would  do  the  work  of  twenty  sawyers. 

The  following  "Explication  of  the  Saw-raill,  an  engine  wherewith,  by 
the  force  of  a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed,"  illus- 
trated by  a  rude  engraving,  is  contained  in  a  tract  published  in  London, 
by  E.  Williams,  in  1650,'  who  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  Virginia, 
where  a  Saw-mill  did  not  exist  at  the  time. 

"  Thia  engice  is  very  common  in  HoTway,  and  mountains  of  Sweden,  wliere- 
witt  they  out  great  quantities  of  Di^al-lioards  ;  wliicli  engine  is  very  necessary 
to  te  in  a  great  Towne,  or  Forrest,  to  cnt  Timber,  wlietlier  into  planka  or 
otlierwiae.  This  lieer  is  not  altogether  lite  those  of  Norway,  for  they  make 
the  piece  of  Timber  approach  the  sawes  on  oertaine  wheels  with  teeth  ;  hut 


(1)  Lord  Sheffield's  Tables  from  Custom- 

was    ninety-four    million    feat,    of 

House  Books.  Kos.  9  and  10. 

aaventy-fonr  millions  was    in   Pen 

The  census  ot  1810,  from  eleven  out  of 

nin,    JFiom  Kew  Tori,  and  several 

twenty-sis  States  and  Territoriea,  retnmed 

Status,  there  was  no  return.     Cheste 

2,fi26  common    Saw-maia,  and  twentyone 

caster,  Northumberland,  and  Cuml 

had  tho  greatest  number  of  mills  ii 

Saw-mills,  and  all  tho  Mahogany  mills  be-    sylvania. 
long  to  PeunsylTOnia.     The  quantity  sawed         (2)  See 
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■because  of  reparations  which  these  tooth'd  wheels  are  often  subject  niito,  I 
will  omit  that  use,  and  in  stead  thereof  put  two  waita  (weights)  about  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  weight  apiece,  whereof  one  is  marked  A,  the  other 
B.  The  chords  wherewith  the  said  weights  doe  hange,  to  be  fastened  at  the 
end  of  the  2  peeees  of  moTing  wood,  which  slide  on  two  other  peeoes  of  fised 
wood,  by  the  meanes  of  certaine  small  pulleys,  which  should  always  draw  the 
aayd  peeees  of  moving  wood,  which  advancing  always  toward  the  sawea  rising 
and  falling,  shall  quickly  be  out  into  4,  5  or  6  peeees,  as  you  shall  please  to 
put  on  sawes,  and  placed  at  what  distance  yon  will  have  for  the  thioknesse 
of  the  plank  or  boards  ye  will  cut,  and  whenn  a  peeoe  is  cut,  then  let  one  with 
a  lever  turn  a  Rowler  whereto  shall  be  fastened  a  strong  oord,  which  shall 
bringe  backe  the  sayd  peece  of  wood,  and  left  agalne  the  weights  ;  and  after 
put  aside  the  peeoe  already  cut  to  take  again  the  sawes  against  anotlier  peece 
of  wood  Which  once  done  the  ingenious  Artist,  miy  easily  convert  the  ?ame 
to  an  instrument  of  threshing  wheat  breaking  of  hemi  or  flax,  and  iilher  as 
pToJii  blf  uies   ' 

This  pnmitiTe  mstiument  appc^T■:  to  have  a(5mitted  the  emploj-ment 
of  1  ging  of  saws  and  by  companng  the  deseiiption  with  that  given  a 
century  earlier  by  the  Bibhop  of  Ely  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with 
the  mechanism  of  Siw  milH  a--  they  existed  in  remote  rural  districts,  not 
many  yeirs  ago,  will  discover  fe«cr  change'^  we  apprehend,  in  iheir 
essential  features  than  he  would  be  led  to  expect  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries  A  Saw  mill  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  quite  a 
simple  aifair ,  and  ■*  mill  whirh  co't  £100  ind  cut  one  thousand  feet  of 
boards  ^)ej  dtem,  was  considered  better  than  the  average.  The  benefiti 
coufened  by  steam  in  cutting  timber  and  in  prompting  invention  in  the 
michinery  apphed  to  manufactures  of  wocd  ire  amoi  g  the  moat  signal 
of  its  triumphs. 

In  a  work  published  in  1131,  quoted  by  Anderson,  which  set  the  value 
of  the  British  Colonies  to  the  parent  country  in  a  clearer  light  than  be- 
fore, the  author  enumerates  among  the  valuable  imports  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  fifteen  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  lumber  annually  sent  in 
the  tobacco  ships,  two-thirds  of  which  were  gain,  as  it  would  not  cost 
above  four  thousand  pounds  in  the  plantations.  James  Ramsey,  a  native 
of  one  of  these  States,  and  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  other,  toward  the 
close  of  this  period  made  some  improvements  in  the  raechauism  of  mills, 
which  he  patented  in  several  of  the  States,  and  afterward  under  the 
Federal  laws.  "With  regard  to  a  Saw-mill,"  he  says,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Application  of  Steam,  etc.,  published  in  1788,  "or  any  other  ma- 
chines that  have  retrograde  movements,  I  have  contrived  a  method  of 
supplying  them  witli  water  in  such  a  manner  that  one  twentieth  part  of 
what  is  generally  expended  will  answer  every  intent  and  purpose  gener- 
ally requisite.  My  new  invented  machine  for  raising  water  is  simple,  the 
cost  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  guineas  to  complete  the  mechanism 
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of  one  sufBcieutly  large  to  raise  water  to  work  six  Eaw3  or  a  Grist- 
mill." 

11.  The  Carounas  and  Georgia.— Tte  extensive  pine  forests  and 
other  timber  lauds  of  the  two  Oarolinas  and  Georgia  inyitcd  tlie  first 
settlers  to  a  lucrative  manufacture  of  lumber  and  naval  stores.  But 
altbough  Sontli  Carolina,  as  early  as  1691,  passed  an  Act  "  for  the  better 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  engines  for  the  propagating  of  the  staples 
of  the  Province,"  and,  in  1T01,  another  for  "encouraging  the  making  of 
potash  and  saltpetre,"  followed,  in  1T13,  by  an  Act  "for  encouraging 
the  building  Saw-mills  and  other  mechanic  engines,"  the  Saw-mill  does 
not  appear  to  have  come  into  extensive  requisition  in  Carolina  during 
colonial  times. 

"Tlie  resourcpB  of  Carolina  in  lumljec,"  says  Dr.  Kamsay,  "may  bo  esti- 
mated from  the  following  statement.  There  are  within  its  limits  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  each  of  which,  on  an  average,  has  growing  on  it  fifty  pine 
trees,  and  every  one  of  these  on  an  average,  when  brought  in  a  marketable 
form  to  tlie  seaports,  would  sell  for  ten  dollars.  If  to  these  are  added  the 
cypresB  and  cedar  trees,  the  oaks,  ashes,  poplars,  maples,  beeches,  magnolias, 
palmettos,  and  other  common  trees  in  Carolina  which  are  used  in  furniture, 
building,  as  ship  timber,  and  in  various  forms  by  different  artists,  the  sylvan 
riches  of  the  State  will  be  fonnd  to  exceed  all  calculation.  So  great  is  the 
eagerness  to  plant  cotton  (1808),  that  forests  containing  immense  ijuantities 
of  useful  wood  are  merely  cut  down  and  burnt,  without  any  other  advantage 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  fertilizing  quality  of  their  ashes.  This  smaU 
residue  of  what  might  have  been  made  ten  times  more  valuable,  is  not  im- 
proved by  being  converted  into  potash.  Such  are  the  temptations  resulting 
from  the  high  value  of  the  new  staple.  Cotton,  that,  to  exteud  its  culture,  other 
sources  of  wealth,  to  an  immense  amount,  are  annually  sacrificed." 


South  Carolina  had  at  this  date  only  sixty-five  Saw-milh  and  Georgia 
one.  Tho  last-named  nianufactRred  about  one  and  »  quarter  million 
feet  of  lumber.  As  Eice,  and,  to  a  less  extent.  Indigo  and  Tobacco, 
had  previously  engaged  tlie  industry  now  bestowed  on  Cotton,  there  was 
comparatively  little  attention  paid  to  the  erection  of  either  Saw  or  grain 
mills  until  after  tho  Revolution.  We  have  no  record  of  their  progress 
during  that  time.  It  was  not  antil  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
those  Provinces  began  to  flourish  in  any  good  degree.  In  1T84,  the 
Legislature  once  more  enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts 
and  Sc-iences,  giving  inventors  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors  for 
fonrieen  years.  A  Society  which  was  instituted  soon  after  for  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  emigrants,  stated,  in  their  Circular,  that  capital 
might  be  profitably  ernjiloyed,  among  other  ways,  in  trccting  mitk  for 
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making  paper,  sawing  lumber,  and  especially  for  man  u  fee  taring  flour. 
There  were  hundreds  of  valuable  mill-seats,  and  the  woods  abounded 
with  pines. 

The  official  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  exported  from  all 
the  Colonies  in  the  year  1110  was  £154,637,  or  $686,588.  This  em- 
braced boards,  plank,  scantling,  timber  for  masts,  spars,  and  buildings, 
staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  poles.  In  1792,  the  exports  of  lumber  were 
65,846,024  feet;  of  shinglcsj  80,813,357;  of  hoops,  stares,  and  headings, 
32,039,707  ;  of  timber,  21,838  tuns  and  12,272  pieces  ;  1080  cedar  and 
oak  ship  knees ;  191  frames  of  houses ;  and  48,860  shooks,  etc. 

It  was  just  previous  to  the  period  when  our  Federal  history  com- 
mences, and  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  in  these  reminiscences,  that 
the  application  of  steam  to  mill  machinery  began  to  be  introduced  into 
Europe  and  America.  The  Steam-eugine  had  for  some  time  been  used 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  for  raising  water  for  the  use  of  mills ;  and  aa 
early  as  1745,  a  Steam-engine  was  constructed  and  in  use  in  the  copper- 
mine  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  in  Kew  Jersey.  Its  improvement  had  also  for 
several  years  engaged  the  attention  of  Oliver  Evans,  Rumsey,  Pitch, 
Stevens,  and  others.  But  it  now  began  to  be  used  as  a  direct  power  for 
the  movement  of  mill-work  for  both  Saw  and  Flour-mills.  These  inven- 
tions, of  which  wo  shall  speak  elsewhere,  and  particularly  the  high- 
pressure  Steam-engine,  and  other  contrivances  of  Evans,  so  ndmirably 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  factories,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Flour-mills  and  of  wood-working  machinery.  So  great  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  last- mentioned  improvements  as  to  justify  the  enlo- 
gium  of  a  talented  writer,  who   ay        1     t  ng  th  entor :  "  Wherever 

the  Steam-mill  resounds  with  th  hum  f  Ind  t  y  whether  grinding 
flour  on  his  native  Schuylkill  tt  ng  1  n  0  egon,  there  do  you 

find  a  monument  to  the  mem    y    f  01        En 

(1)  Address  bsforo  the  Amer  e  ,  N      T    k,       0,  by  S.  G.  Arnold. 
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THE  INTaOBUCTION  Of   GaiST  AND   FL0UK-MILL3  IMTO  THE   COLONIES. 

The  earliest  instrument  for  grinding  or  brnising  corn  or  manna  con- 
sisted of  two  portable  and  nicely-wrouglit  stones,  one  of  which  was  made 
to  revolve,  by  means  of  a  handle,  upon  the  other.  Grinding  with  these 
mil]3  was  always  a  servile  and  laborious  operation,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of 
tho  niaid-servanta,  or  captives  talcen  in  war,  as  Samson  was  made  to  grind 
in  the  prison-house  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  captive  Israelites  in  Baby- 
lon. By  the  laws  of  Mosea,  the  miil-stones  were  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
trained for  debt.  The  sonnd  of  the  mill-stones  and  the  song  of  the 
grinders,  who  plied  their  task  in  concert  at  the  early  morning  hour,  fur- 
nished the  Hebrew  writers  with  images  of  cheerfulness  and  prosperity,  and 
their  suspension,  "  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,"  conveyed  the  idea 
of  desolation.  As  suggestive  of  the  same  ideas  of  plenty  and  enjoyment, 
and  as  an  clement  of  the  picturesqne,  the  old-fashioned  water  Grist-mill 
of  our  fathers  was,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  eai-,  an  object  of  much  interest. 
In  many  a  frontier  settlement,  its  pleasant  sounds  were  unheard  for  years 
by  the  first  lonely  dwellers,  who  were  forced  to  prepare  their  corn  for 
daily  use  by  a  modification  of  the  primitive  mill  above  described,  or  by 
the  scarcely  less  operose  contrivance  of  the  quern. 

Tho  pestle  and  mortar,  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  was 
frequently  employed  by  Europeans,  and  performed  the  grinding  rather  by 
pounding  than  by  rubbing,  as  in  the  Eastern  mill.  Beside  these,  horse 
or  cattle  mills  (the  molw  jumentarim  of  the  Romans)  were  quite  common 
for  grinding  corn,  where  pecuniary  inability,  the  sparseness  of  popnla- 
tion,  or  absence  of  water-power,  rendered  other  mechanism  impractica- 
ble. 'Wind-mills  were  also  very  early,  and  in  some  places  quite  esteii- 
sively  employed  both  for  Grist  and  Saw-mills. 

I.  WiND-MiLis. — As  a  motive  power,  water  was  employed  much  ear- 
lier than  wind.     The  first  saw-mills  in  this  country  were  mostly  driven 
by  water,  which  the  abundant  streams  and  ample  fall  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
(U6) 
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reDdered  everywhere  accessible.  Some  of  the  early  Saw-mills  in  America 
were,  however,  propelled  by  wind,  particularly  among  the  Dutch  settlers. 
With  those  they  were  familiar  in  their  native  land,  where,  on  account  of 
the  level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  falling  streams, 
Wiud-mills  were  extensively  employed  long  before  they  were  used  in  En- 
gland. Mr.  Hume  considered  the  man  who  first  introduced  Wind-mills 
a  great  public  benefactor.  We  arc  not  aware  who  first  conferred  that 
boon  upon  America ;  but  it  waa  probably  the  Dutch  Colonists  at  Man- 
hattan. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Gfovernor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
March  IT,  1628,  (0.  S.,)  it  is  entered  that  eleven  pounds  were  paid  for  a 
pair  of  mill-stones  to  go  to  New  England  in  the  ship,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  bnrrs,  at  two  shillings  each.  How  early  these  were 
brought  into  use,  wo  Cnd  nowhere  stated.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
first  mill  in  New  England  was  a  Wind-mill,  near  Watertown,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  taken  down  in  1632,  and  rebuilt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.'  This  first  Corn-mill  was  removed  from  its  original  site,  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  "  because  it  wonld  not  grind  but  with  a  westerly  wind." 
It  was  set  np  at  the  north  end  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  hill  previ- 
onsly  called  Snow  Hill,  and  afterward  Copp's  Hill,  and  "Wind-mill 
Hill,"  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Records,  in  1635,  This 
Wind-mill  is  mentioned  by  Wood  in  1633,  and  was,  doubtless,  a  eonspic- 
uons  object  throughout  the  settlements,  as  being  the  first  attempt  to 
supersede  the  mortars  and  hand-mills,  previously  used  by  the  people. 
They  that  year  gathered  their  Erst  harvest  of  English  grain  from  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  now  covered  by  the  solid  masonry  of  the  tri-montane  city. 
The  principal  supplies  of  food  were  at  first  derived  from  England,  in  flour 
or  meal,  or  from  Virginia,  in  grain,  which  was  sent  to  this  mill  from  all 
the  scattered  plantations  as  far  east  as  the  Kennebec. 

Watermills  were  soon  after  erected,  and,  in  1636,  two  more  Wind-mills 
were  built,  one  at  Boston  and  one  at  Charlestown.  The  last  was  blown 
down  in  164S. 

A  Wind-mill  waa  erected  at  Scituate,  by  William  Gilson,  in  1637, 
and  land  was  the  same  year  granted  John  Horn,  for  one  at  Salem.  It 
was  removed  by  him,  in  1639,  to  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  south  side  of 
North  River,  where  a  Corn-mill  of  the  same  kind  stood  in  1771.     An- 

(1)  111  Bond's  mmory  of  Walerlown,  wo  near  which,  it  is  said  in  Bmke-a  JnliquMfi 

do  not  find  any  menOoQ  of  the  creation  of  nf  Jlo'ton,  to  have  been  originally  placed, 

this  Wind-min,    and   the  laborious  author  The  mill  on  Copp's  Hill  waa  ahatterad  and 

ivoannablo  to  datermine  who  built  the  first  aet  on  fire  by  lightning,  in  1642,  and  the 

wator-mill  there.    The  Wind-mill  may  hate  miller  rendered  insenaible  for  twenty-four 

stood  ivithin  the  Rdjoining  limits  of  Newton,  tours. 
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Other  one  stood  on  Ome's  Point,  which  gave  place  to  the  bridge.  A 
Wiad-mill  was  built  at  Newberry,  in  1103. 

Edward  Holjoke,  who  fooli  the  Freeman's  Oath  in  1638,  owned  a 
Wind-mill  on  Purchase  street,  in  Boston,  near  Port  Hill,  whieh  he  after- 
ward sold  to  Richard  Woodward. 

In  ITOl,  John  Arnold  requested  liberty  to  place  a  Wind-mill  on  Fort 
Hill,  and  was  allowed  to  build  one  there  "  on  the  Town's  land,"  payiug 
such  quit-rent  as  the  Select-men  shonld  order.  A  Wind-mill  was,  in 
1140,  removed  from  Roxhury  and  placed  on  the  same  hill. 

la  1661,  the  Select-men  of  Portsmouth  granted  Captain  Pendleton 
liberty  "  to  set  up  his  Windmill  upon  Fort  Point,  toward  the  beach,  be- 
cause tl  e  m  11  IS  of  such  use  to  the  publ  c 

W  nd  m  Ih  wh  cb  had  thu  become  numerous  n  the  older  settlements 
of  Massachusett  and  were  mn  h  employe  1  otl  er  ]  i  ts  of  the  Pro- 
V  uce  were  early  ntroduced  into  Rhole  I  lanl  where  as  lato  as  1803, 
they  w  re  common  on  eve  y  em  nence  n  somo  parts  of  the  State,  pre- 
seut  ng  a,  rUj^ge  1  and  grotesque  apf  earance  and  niu  h  d  yersity  of 
mechar    m       They  were  most  numerous  n  the  Co  nty  of  Isewport. 

The  fi  t  W  nd  m  li  n  Phodo  I  la  d  vas  bu  It  n  1063  at  Newport, 
by  Governor  Easton  and  his  sons,  who,  m  1639,  had  erected  the  first 
European  dwelling  at  that  place.     This  mill  was  blown  down  in  leio.'' 

(1)  Annals  of  Portsmouth.  count,  who  spoka  of  it  as  the  work  of  that 

(2)  Notes  on  Compton,  in  1  Maas.  Hist,  people.  Bui  these  opinions  were  all  of  re 
Coll-,  I.  202.  cent  origin.     The  mention  of  the  building, 

(3)  History  of  Rhode  Island,  by  S.  G.  Ar-  in  the  will  of  Sovernor  Benedict  Arnold, 
nold,  vol.  i.  p.  370.  A  Qurloua  atone  straoture  who  died  in  1678,  as  "my  stone-buiJt  Wind- 
it  Newport,  sapposed  to  have  been  built  for  a  mill,"  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  family 


Wind-mill  about  this  ti 


many  years  since,  to  considerable  specula-  no  doubt  that  it  was  built  by  him.    In  tlie 

tionand  antiquarian  disousslon.     It  is  do-  "Penny   Magazine"  for   November,    1836, 

scribed  as  unique  in  its  style,  being  a  eirou-  page  480,  is  an  engraving  of  a  Wind-mill  at 

lar  and  massive  stone  building,  twenty-five  Chesterton,     in     Warwickshire,     England, 

feetiDdiBmeter,andtIiesnm8inheight,Bup-  erected    after    a    design    by  Inigo  Jones, 

ported  on  eight  arches  resting  on  thick  col-  which,  without  the  roof  and  vanes,  is  an  ei- 

umns  about  ten  feet  high,  OD  a  fouudation  act  fae-simile  of  the  old  mill  or  tower  at 

five  feet   deep.     The  centre  arcb  is  about  Newport.     With  this,  which  must  have  been 

twelve  feet  high.     Its  erection  was  by  some  one  of  the  first  in  England,  Arnold  is  sup- 

attribnted  to  the  Northmen ;  and  this  theory  posed  to  have  been  acquainted  in  his  youth, 

■    '     0  prove  that  Rhode  Island  was  and  to  have  builtin  imitation  of  it  aftortha 


tho"VinInnd"c 


L  voyagcri 


The  Royal  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Copen-  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  has  ably  discussed  tho 
hagen,  were  incautiously  betrayed  into  this  historic  character  of  this  structure  in  the 
opinion.  A  Danish  writer  attempted  to  first  volume  of  his  History,  visited  the  War- 
prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  Korthmon  ;  wieiabire  mill  in  1858,  and  is  satisfied  that 
and  a  geotloman  of  Albany  met,  at  tho  resi-  it  was  the  original  of  the  Newport  Tower, 
dence  of  the  Duke  of  Tmcany,  a  Swedish  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  infinite 
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Half  an  acre  of  ground  was  set  apart  on  Tower  Hill,  in  New  London, 
ConiiBCtieut,  in  1119,  for  a  Wind-mill,  which  was  erected  in  1126. 

Wind-milis  were  numerous  in  New  York  under  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and 
were  employed  both  for  grinding  corn  and  sawing  lumber,  as  before  men- 
tioned. Thej  were  a  scarcely  less  peculiar  feature  of  Manhattan  scenery, 
than  that  of  the  fatherland,  where  they  were  a  principal  dependence  be- 
fore the  days  of  steam.  The  first  mill  on  the  Island  was  a  Horse-mill,built  in 
1626,  by  Fran9oi3  Molemacker,  under  the  eye  of  tlie  engineer  Kryn  Fred- 
erick, who  in  that  year  staked  out  a  fort  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Island, 
and  erected  a  stone  warehouse  for  the  Company,  whence  the  goodly  city 
has  since  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions.  The  second  story  of  the 
miil-huilding  was  the  first  hnmble  place  of  worship  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  its  site  was  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  present  Trinity  steeple. 

A  horse-mill,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  city,  also  stood  for  many  years 
before  the  English  possession,  on  the  North  side  of  the  present  South 
■William  Street,  next  the  corner  of  Broad,  and  gave  the  name  of  "  Mill 
Street  Lane"  to  that  part  of  South  William. 

Minnit,  the  first  Dutch  governor,  built,  according  to  Moulton,  "  two  or 
three  Wind-mills  at  Manhattan,  by  which  corn  was  ground  and  boards 
sawed."  One  of  these,  a  Flour-mill,  stood  on  a  hill  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  present  Battery,  so  near  the  Fort  that  the  latter,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  Van  Twiller,  in  1633,  intercepted  the  south-east  wind,  and 
rendered  the  mill  nearly  useless.  But  one  of  three  Wind-mills  previously 
erected,  was  in  operation  in  1638,  when  Keift  came  to  the  government. 

On  one  of  their  farms,  of  which  they  reserved  several  in  different  parts 
of  the  Island,  the  West  India  Company  erected  a  "  Wint-raolen,"  (Wind- 
mill) for  the  use  of  the  town.  It  stood  near  Broadway,  between  the  pre- 
sent Liberty  and  Courtland  streets.  After  having  gone  to  decay,  it  was 
ordered,  in  1662,  that  there  be  another  erected  on  the  same  ground, 
"  outside  of  the  city  landport  (gate)  on  the  Company's  farm."  "  Old 
Wind-mill  lane,"  rnnning  from  Broadway  to  Greenwich  street,  and  be- 
tween Courtland  and  Liberty  street,  upon  which  it  probably  stood,  was, 
in  Lyne's  survey  of  New  York,  in  1129,  the  most  northern  street  west  of 
Broadway,  all  beyond  being  the  King's  farm. 

Mills  of  this  class  were  also  built  by  private  enterprise.     Jan  Tennizen 

amount  of  vorse,  traditionarj,  Eonlimentrf,  poetic  genius  has  been  able  to  faston  upon 

and  eommon-plaoe.     Som=  graeetul  lines  bj  it  a  more  romantic  character  than  the  TCr.v 

the  Connecticut  poet.  Brainard,  embody  an  utilit^ian  one  flhoTO  HESigned.    II  was  used 

Indian  legend;  and  the  muse  of  Longfellow  as  a  Grist-mill  in  the  last  centurj,  and  af- 

ha.  re=cned  it  from  forgetfulness  in  tte  t«r«ard  aB  a  Powder-Mill.  Therefore, 
beautiful  Kunie  myth  of  "  the  Skeleton  in  "  Let  antiquarians  say  what  thej  will, 
Armor."     But  neither  learned  research  nor  It  is  nothing  but  an  old  stone  mill," 
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had  a  "Wind-mill  in  1665,  wh   h  t     d  ty  j     rs    fl  th 

cornerof  Chatham  and  Duan     t      t        Tli     m  11  th         m    d    t 

beyond  the  limits  of  the  city        th   j   1 1  d 

The  bolting  of  flour,  in  th       d  y  Uy  d  j 

rate  business,  and  ia  establish       t  ttdfthtpf  m 

times  at  a  distance  from  th     g     d       m  11        d     ft  apj     d 

age  to  the  bakery.  During  th  p  t  f  A  t  1  th  A  mbly  1 
in  1684,  giving  to  New  ^ork  the  exclu&ive  riaht  of  boltina  flour 
within  the  Province,  mills  sprang  rapidly  into  existence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour  became  a  principal  source  of 
emolument  to  the  city.  Two  yeara  after,  under  Governor  Dungan,  the 
city  received  a  new  charter,  giving  additional  municipal  privileges,  and 
confirming  the  ancient  Dutch  franchises.  A  new  seal,  more  rich  and 
elaborate  than  the  old  one,  was  now  granted  the  city,  which,  as  indicative 
of  the  principal  sources  of  its  prosperity,  retained  the  beaver  to  represent 
its  ancient  commercial  interests,  and  added  a  wind-mill  and  a  flour-barrel 
as  emblems  of  its  present  industry. 

A  Wind-mill  once  stood  on  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  old  jail,  or  the 
present  Hall  of  Eecords,  and  an  eminence  near  the  Chatham  Theatre 
was  called  "Wind-mill  Hill."  In  1160,  John  Burling  advertised  for  sale 
a  Wiud-mill  near  Bowery  lane,  having  two  pair  of  stones. 

Wind-mills  were  also  built  at  an  early  period  in  different  places  in  the 
estates  of  the  Patroons  on  the  Hudson,  and  elsewhere  as  population  ex- 
tended, and  were  an  infinite  mystery  to  the  simple  mind  of  the  native,  who 
bruised  his  maize  between  two  stones  as  he  sat  under  the  shadow  of  their 
revolving  vanes. 

It  is  related  that  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Western  New  York,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  when  mechanical  contrivances  were  more  easily 
obtainable,  had  no  mills,  and  prepared  their  grain  by  an  improvement 
upon  the  Indian  method.  They  used  wooden  mortars,  formed  of  a  hoUow 
log  set  on  end,  to  which  they  applied  a  pestle,  attached  to  a  sweep  like 
the  polo  of  a  weU.  It  is  related  that  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Onon- 
daga had  to  go  forty  miles  to  a  mill,  and  carry  their  grist  on  their  hacks  I 
The  Indiana  were  accustomed  to  prepare  their  maize  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  by  pounding  it  with  stone  pestles  a  foot  long  and  tive 
inches  thick.  Professor  Kalm,  the  Swedish  botanist,  who  traveled  among 
them  about  the  year  1748,  says  they  were  astonished  beyond  measure 
when  they  saw  the  first  Wind-mills  to  grind  grain.  They  would  come 
from  a  great  distance,  and  sit  down  for  days  near  them,  to  wonder  at  and 
admire  them  I  They  at  first  regarded  them  as  endowed  with  life,  or  aa 
deilviiig  their  momentum  from  the  agency  of  spirits  resident  within  them. 
As  familiarity  abated  their  reverence,  they  were  often  accustomed  to  assail 
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tliem  not  like  the  adventurcns  Enight  of  La  Manclia,  in  unequal  comliat 
with  lance  or  clab  but  with  the  more  effective  instrument  of  fire. 

Tills  cliis  of  miLhinea  was  not  limited  among  the  people  of  the  several 
Ccloiiesti  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  lumber.  They  were  employed 
also  in  gimdmg  coco^  nut  tor  chocolate,  iu  making  linseed  and  other 
oil  grinding  sugar  cane  beating  rice,  raising  water,  and  in  many  other 
uaes  An  aged  inhabitant  ot  New  York  remembered  a  linseed  oil  factory, 
e.Ubting  about  the  year  1190,  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  present  City  Offices. 

As  in  New  York,  so  in  Now  Jersey,  Horse-mills  were  first  used  to 
supercede  the  primitive  and  exceedingly  laborious  performance  on  the 
Ilaud-mill,  with  which  many  of  the  English  and  especially  the  Scotch 
settlers,  in  whose  native  highlands  the  instrument  was  common  late  in 
the  last  century,  if  it  has  yet  wholly  disappeared,  came  provided  to  the 
country. 

Each  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  Province  under  the  Proprie- 
taries, Perth  Amhoy,  Burlington  and  Salem,  and  others  doubtless  were 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  horse-power  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
and  meal.  A  letter  from  a  resident  of  Amboy  to  a  friend  in  Scotland 
dated  New  Perth,  March  9th,  1685,  speaks  of  a  house  and  mill  of  this 
kind  which  he  was  then  erecting,  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  wants 
of  the  community  in  that  respect.  "I  am  told  that  the  mil  will  be 
worth  £100  a  year,  but  I  am  sure  she  will  he  better  than  fifty  of  clear 
money,  for  every  Scot's  boll  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn  payes  here  for  grind- 
ing of  it  2s.  sterling.  Tliis  house  and  mill  stands  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  there  is  none  such  in  this  country,  nor  ever  was."  The  great 
wheel,  he  adds,  is  30  feet  diameter. 

An  autograph  letter  of  one  of  the  primitive  emigrants  to  Burlington, 
says  they  were  first  compelled  to  "  pound  Indian  com  one  day  for  the 
next,  for  there  was  no  mill  except  some  few  steed  mills."  In  Salem  a 
Horse-mill  was  erected  near  what  has  in  recent  times  been  called  Kent's 
Corner,  to  grind  the  grain  for  the  town. 

These  were  succeeded  in  many  places  by  Wind-mills,  and  in  others  by 
Tide-mills  or  other  water-mills.  Three  Wind-mills  were  built  by  the 
first  settlers  of  Salem.  Wind-mill  or  Clark's  Island,  between  Camden 
and  Pliiladelphia,  was,  aa  its  name  indicates,  the  site  of  an  early  structure 
of  this  kind. 

The  Swedes  had  a  Wind-mill  at  New  Sweden,  on  the  Delaware,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1643,  which  Gov.  Printz — who  built  their  first  Water- 
mill  that  year — says  "  would  never  work,  and  was  good  for  nothing." 

These  machines  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  little  used  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  county  contained  in  ItSO  but  one  of  that 
class  and  one  Horse-mill. 

Virginia,  in  1649,  Lad  in  operation  four  Wind-mills,  and  five  Water- 
mills. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  use  of  Steam-power  iu  our  day,  Wind- 
mills are  still  much  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  fuel  is 
scarce  and  water  inaccessible.  In  1855,  the  Eocheater  Mill-erecting 
Compauy  proposed  to  erect  fifty  wind  flouring-mills  on  the  Western 
prairies.  The  improvements  in  their  mechanism  of  late  years  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  mechanical  journals. 

2.  Watee-millb. — But  Wind  and  Steed-mills  were  insufficient  for  the 
manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  increased  population  or  snfBcient  for  exportation,  which  the 
fertility  of  a  virgin  soil  and  the  general  attention  to  agriculture  rendered, 
in  a  few  years,  a  great  resource  of  the  country.  The  available  water  privi- 
leges in  the  neighborhood  of  new  settlements,  and  the  affius  of  the  tide 
in  maritime  towns,  were  speedily  made  to  furnist  a  superior  motive  power, 
natural  or  artificial,  for  the  use  of  grist  and  Flonr-mills  of  grealer  or 
less  capacity.  We  shall  notice  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  indniduals 
and  mnnicipalities  to  introduce,  extend,  and  improve  the  use  of  this  mo&t 
valuable  class  of  machinery  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  The 
individual  enterprises  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  regulations  made 
from  time  to  time,  curiously  illustrate  the  struggles  of  an  infant  people 
in  arts  and  meclianism,  and  the  progress  of  ideas  in  relation  to  le^i  la 
tive  policy.  In  the  extended  use  of  mills  of  various  kinds  ai  d  in  the 
improvement  of  their  machinery,  America  is  believed  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  past  in  advance  of  most  other  countries. 

1,  Watek-mills  in  New  England. — The  locality  of  the  fiiat  Water- 
mill  in  New  England  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  now  to  determine  A  ivuter 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections'  says,  "  The  faiit  mill  built 
in  Dorchester,  and  the  first  in  the  Colony,  was  erected  by  Mr  Ptougliton, 
by  leave  of  the  Plantation  on  the  Neponsit  River,  m  the  year  1G33 
(Blake)"  ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  Water  mill  But  from 
a  Beeord  of  the  Court  made  in  1628,  in  which  "Roibury  is  cnjj\ned  to 
repair  the  other  way  toward  the  Dorchester  Mill  upon  paine  of  £20 
forfett,'"  it  appears  that  a  Mill  existed  still  earlier  at  Dorchester     The 

(i)  I  Maas.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  164.  (2)  Eeoorda  of  Gov.  and  Comp,  ot  Mass. 

Ba7,  i.  3ie. 
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earliest  meotion  we  find  in  the  Records,  of  Stougbton's  mill,  is  in  April 
1st,  1634,  when  an  entry  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  "  Mr.  Israel  Stough- 
ton  hath  liberty  granted  him  to  hiiild  a  myll,  a  ware,  and  a  bridge  over 
Keponsett  Ryver,  and  to  sell  the  alewives  he  takes  there  at  5s.  the 
thousand."' 

A  canal  called  Mill  Creek,  which  originally  di    d  I  th  I    1  part  of 

Boston  from  the  North  end,  was  formed  in  1631  a  d  f  u  h  d  afterward 
a  Tide-mil],  A  causeway  across  the  neck  which  pa  t  d  th  t  de-water 
at  Dock  Square  on  the  east  from  a  cove  running  up  on  tl  e  no  th  almost 
to  Hanover  Square,  converted  the  cove  into  a  capa  ous  m  Il-pood, 
covering  the  space  between  Charlestown,  Merrimac,  and  Hanover  streets, 
and  the  Mill  Creek  through  the  neck  admitted  the  tide  to  the  mill. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  first  Water-mill  was  erected,  the  General 
Court  was  presented  with  a  specimen  of  rye.  The  only  grain  which  the 
people  of  New  England  had  aa  yet  cultivated  was  Indian  corn.  Before 
the  introduction  of  mills,  it  was  coarsely  pounded,  and  cooked  in  the 
Indian  mode,  and  for  persons  accustomed  to  a  different  diet,  made,  at  the 
best,  but  an  unpalatable  bread.  "  The  want  of  English  grain,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye,"  says  Johnson,  "proved  a  sore  affiiction  to  some  stomachs, 
who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  hrcad  and  water,  yet  they  were  compelled 
to  it."  In  reference  to  the  first  sample  of  rye  produced,  he  observes  : 
"  This  poor  people  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  land  would  bear  it, "  Within 
ten  years,  wheat  became  an  article  of  export  for  Massachusetts,  and  as  the 
same  writer  says,  "Portogal  hath  had  many  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  fish 
from  us." 

The  second  mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  the  same  year  at  Lynn,  where 
Mr.  Edward  Tomlins  was  granted,  in  town  meeting,  the  privilege  of  setting 
up  a  Corn-mill  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  flows  from,  the  Flax 
Pond,"  a  site  occupied  two  hundred  years  after  by  Chase's  mill.  It  was 
removed  into  the  town  about  ten  years  after,  and  the  privilege  of  water 
and  water-courses  was  granted  it  anew  by  the  town.' 

About  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  for  twelve  years 
or  more  had  been  without  other  apphances  for  grinding  than  the  primi- 
tive ones  before  spoken  of — were  supplied  with  a  Grist-mill,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  as  early  as  either  of  the  foregoing. 

The  first  Water-mill  erected  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  was  put  up  by 
Stephen  Dean,  near  Billington  Sea,  in  January,  1S33,  which  he  engaged 
should  be  sufficient  to  ieal  corn  for  the  whole  Colony.  But  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  merely  a  pounding  mill,  by  which  the  com  was  cleared  from 

(1)  Eficorda  of  Got.  and  Comp.  of  Maaa,         (2)  Lewis's  Hiatory  of  Ijnn,  p.  81, 
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the  hull  and  prepared  for  samp  (nansamp)  and  auccotast,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  learned  from  the  Indians.  The  next  year  it  was  agreed 
that  Dean  should  surrender  his  privilege,  so  soon  as  a  grinding  mill  should 
be  set  up.'  Soon  after,  in  1636,  Johii  Jeuney,  a  brewer  by  trade,  who 
came  from  England  in  1623,  was  granted  liberty  by  the  Court  at  Ply- 
mouth, to  erect  "  a  mill  for  grinding  and  beating  of  cora  upon  the  brook 
of  Plymouth.'" 

Two  years  afterward,  it  appears  by  the  Town  Records,  Jenney  was 
presented  for  not  grinding  corn  well  and  seasonably.  Charles  Stock- 
bridge  was  employed,  in  1681,  to  build  another  Grist-mill,  which  was  the 
second  upon  that  stream,  and  was  called  the  Upper  Mill. 

A  Grist-mill  was  also  built  at  Eoxbury  in  1633,  by  Mr.  Dummer, 
and  during  the  following  year  a  Water-mill  is  believed  to  have  beea 
erected  at  Watertown,  where  a  portion  of  the  large  emigration  of  1630 
had  settled.  The  late  elaborate  genealogist  and  historian  of  that  town, 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  builder,  or  the  precise  date  of  its 
Brcction.     He  supposes  it  to  have  been  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 


Edward  How  and  Matthew  Cradock, 
August,  1635.     It  stood  on  Mill  Creek 


tide-water,  on  Charles'  K.iver,  at  the  first  fall,  whence  the  water 


ducted  from  a 


in  the  year  1634,  certainly  before 
'tificial  canal,  at  the  head  of 


'er,  into  what  is  believed  to  be  the 


oldest  artificial  mill-race  or  canal  in  the  country,  and  which  has  been  ever 

(I)  Tbaohet'E  History  of  Plymoutli,  p.  74,  equally  divided  among  tbem,  gn'o  to  each 
In  Davis'  eaition  of  Morton,  (note,  p.  130],  person  /of  henifls,  which  were  parched  and 
1B33  is  given  as  tie  date  of  erection  which  eaten.  When  Jenney  arrived,  in  1623,  wltb 
was  probably  Old  Style.  Timothy  Hathcrly  and  others.  Got.  Brad- 
fa)  Toung'a  Chronicles  of  Plymonth,  p,  ford  says,  "the  beet  diali  we  coald  present 
172.  them  with  is  a  lobster  or  piece  o!  fish,  with- 
it  appears  that  about  this  period,  there  out  bread  or  any  thing  else  but  a  cup  of 
was  sometimes  but  little  use  fol-  mills  of  any  fair  spring  water,  etc.  The  devout  Elder 
kind.  Tho  Colony,  in  1622,  consisted  of  Brewster  lived  for  many  months  together 
lOD  persons.  They  planted  sist;  acres  of  without  bread,  and  chiefly  on  fish  and  clams, 
corn,  and  their  gardens  afforded  ample  sup-  wlilch  were  a  conEtaut  resource  ia  times  of 
plies  of  vcgBtables;  but  the  nest  year  a  scarcity.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  a 
severo  druulh  deslioyed  all  their  com  and  worthy  person  from  a  distance,  whose  stock 
■vegetables,  and  they  Here  reduced  to  the  of  provisions  was  oihausted,  in  despair  re- 
severest  V—'      ""   "•'=   •"  ""  ..11.0..  ,^y~^  ......J  (o  mr.  Browatec  for  consolation,  and 


vcntly  returned  thanks  over  a 
B,  that  they  were  so  highly  fav 
I  permitted  'ilo  suck  of  the  ah 
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since  in  uninterrupted  use.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  to  it  in  January, 
1634,  '35,  and  in  August,  How  sold  one  half  of  it  to  Thomas  Majhew, 
for  £200,  on  a  boud  and  mortgage,  having  also  purchased  the  other  half 
of  Mr.  Cradoek's  agent.  Mayhew  sold  the  whole  to  Deputy-Goveruor 
Thomas  Dudley,  for  £400.  The  mortgage  to  How  not  having  been 
redeemed,  he  afterward  claimed  the  title  to  it. 

A  decision  of  the  Court,  in  1641,  declared  that  the  right  of  present 
possession  to  the  mill  at  Watertown  belongs  to  Mr.  Dudley,  and  not  Mr. 
How,  who  sued  for  it. 

lu  1653,  it  was  rated  at  £140  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  More 
tlion  fifty  years  after,  it  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Danforth. 

Tho  next  Corn-mill  la  that  place,  was  on  Stony  Brook,  and  was  in 
1613,  '80,  exempted  fiom  "rates"  for  twenty  jeare.  This  was  sold  for 
about  £240,  and  was  afterward  long  known  as  "the  Bigelow  Mills." 
Thomas  Bidcr  was,  in  1690,  the  proprietor  of  a  Corn-mill  on  Beaver 
Brook,  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kendall's  Mills,  on  which  several 
fulling-mills  were  also  previously  erected.  These  were  the  only  ones  in 
that  ancient  town  during  tho  first  seventy  or  one  hundred  years.  Mills 
were  afterward  built  on  those  and  other  streams  in  Waltham  and  Weston, 
etc.,  within  the  original  limits  of  Watertown,  which  are  now  appropriated 
to  extensive  manufacturing  operations.' 

In  1636  Water  mill^  were  built  at  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  JTewbury. 
That  at  Ne^vbury  was  the  first  in  the  place,  and  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Dummer  and  Spencer  on  the  river  Parker,  in  accordance  with  a  grant 
of  the  Court,  and  agreement  with  the  town,  in  1635.  In  1638,  Mr. 
Dummer,  i^ho  built  the  Eoxbury  mill  in  1633,  was  granted  the  exclu- 
sive n.;ht  of  having  such  a  mill  within  the  town,  provided  he  made 
and  kept  it  in  a  condition  to  grind  corn,  and  the  town  agreed  to  send  all 
their  corn  to  it.  In  1645,  another  Grist-mill  was  erected  there;  a  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  to  procure  a  mill  to"grynde  the  come,"  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  £20,  in  merchantable  pay,  ten  acres  of  upland, 
and  six  acres  of  meadow,  with  freedom  from  all  rates  for  seven  years,  was 
granted.  In  1619,  the  town  granted  twelve  acres  of  laud  for  another 
Corn-mill.  In  1686,  tho  Records  state,  that  "the  towne  being  sensible 
of  the  great  want  of  another  come  mill,"  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
view  such  place  or  places  as  may  be  most  convenient,  "for  ye  setting  up 
of  a  mill."  Once  more,  in  1169,  the  town  granted  John  Emery,  Jr., 
twelve  acres  of  land,  provided  he  build  and  maintain  a  Corn-mill,  within 
a  year  and  a  half. 

(])  Bond's  History  of  Watortoiyn.     Apptn^is,  p.  lOTB,  etc. 
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The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1633,  made  regulations  respect- 
ing Com -mills,  prescribing  the  weights  and  measures  to  be  used  in  them, 
and  providing  that  corn  should  be  weighed  both  to  and  from  the  mill,  if 
required. 

Although  the  husbandry  of  the  Colonists,  coald  at  that  date  have  made 
no  very  great  prog  y  t  th  i  p  t  were  becoming  brighter.  Emi- 
grating multitudes  fE  1  1  f  m  V,  coming  in;  new  towns  were 
being  settled,  and  I  g  q  1 1  fid  were  put  under  cultivation, 
and  yielded  ample  t  m  A  p  mj  hi  t  published  in  London  that  year, 
says,  "They  that  a  d  tl  y  (IG  1),  out  of  divers  parts  of  old 
England,  say,  that  th  y  n  a  b  a  fi  Id  of  four  hundred  acres  of  all 

sorts  of  English  graine  as  they  saw  at  "Wintcr-Towne  there.  Yet,  that 
ground  is  not  comparable  to  other  parts  of  New  England,  as  Salem, 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  etc."  Some  years  later,  about  the  year  1664,  when 
the  Colonies  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  a  blight  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  wheat,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  grain  growers. 
Every  theory  as  to  the  cause  and  cure,  seemed  to  fail,  and  at  last,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  cause,  it  was  laid  to  the  Berberry  bushes,  which,  brought 
from  Europe,  were  beginning  to  grow  along  every  fence  and  hedge-row. 
"Unsparing  war,"  says  Eliot,  "was  made  upon  the  beautiful  shrub  for 
nigh  two  centuries,  and  the  belief  in  its  malignity  yet  prevails." 

Trade,  which  had  already  become  considerable  with  the  Dutch  and 
English  Colonies,  continental  and  insular,  and  with  Europe,  also,  by  fur- 
nishing outlets  for  every  surplus  product,  stimulated  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  and  increased  the  demand  for  Flour-mills,  Bolting-mills,  and 
bakeries.  The  older  towns  had  often  no  small  amount  of  trouble  to  pro- 
Tide  themselves  with  the  indispensable  Grist-mill. 

It  was  customary  for  towns  to  grant  small  tracts  of  land,  as  well  as 
certain  exclusive  privileges,  as  a  bonus  for  the  erection  of  mills.  The 
town  of  Groton,  on  the  Nashua,  voted  to  several  persons,  in  1G65,  twenty 
acres  of  laud,  within  its  limits,  whereon  they  might  erect  a  mill.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  declared  such  mill  free  from  taxes  for  twenty  years,  and 
prohibited,  for  that  period,  the  erection  of  a  mill  by  any  other  person, 
except  on  his  own  land,  and  for  his  own  use  merely.  A  contract  was 
accordingly  made  and  recorded,  for  the  building  of  a  mill  by  the  grantees, 
who  covenanted  to  build  a  Corn-mill  before  the  1st  of  11  mo,,  1666,  to 
keep  it  in  repair  twenty  years,  "to  grind  the  town's  coro  sufEciently," 
taking  common  toll  only.  Before  the  time  expired  in  which  they  were 
to  complete  it,  the  parties  were  relieved  from  their  contract,  and  a  new 
one  voted  to  be  made  with  a  Captain  Clark,  of  Boston,  who  agreed  to 
build  a  mill.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this  attempt.  It  appears 
to  have  become  necessary  to  increase  the  premium,  and,  afterward,  five 
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hundred  acres  of  upland  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow  were  granted  to 
John  Prescott,  of  Lancaster,  for  a  mill,  which,  with  the  land,  were  to  be 
free  from  charges  for  twenty  years.  The  mill  was  built  by  him  or  his  son 
Jonas  Prescott,  afterward  a  distinguished  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  a  dis- 
trict still  called  the  "  Old  Mill,"  now  in  the  northern  part  of  Harrard. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  Town,  in  IG73,  Jonas  Prescott  was  to  grind 
the  Town's  corn  every  second  and  every  sixth  day  in  every  week.  Simi- 
lar novel  arrangements  were  made  with  him  a  few  years  later  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Saw-mill. 

Few  adequately  appreciate  tho  difficulties  enconntered  two  centuries 
ago,  in  securing  even  an  ordinary  Grist-mill  in  pioneer  settlements.  It 
was  an  enterprise,  in  most  cases,  greater  than  one  of  tenfold  the  cost  with 
our  more  abundant  means.  The  county  of  "Worcester,  of  which  the  Pres- 
cotts  were  natives,  was  well  furnished  with  Grain-mills  at  an  early  day.  The 
first  occupation  of  the  site  of  tho  present  flourishing  City  of  Worcester  was 
made  by  white  inhabitants,  in  1613.  The  second  attempt  to  found  a  town 
was  in  1684,  when  Captain  John  Wing,  under  Captain  Hinchman,  erected 
corn  and  saw-mills,  above  the  bridge  on  the  north  end  of  Main  street, 
where,  not  long  since,  traces  of  the  dam  were  visible  on  the  small  island 
which  divides  the  stream.  The  town  took  its  present  name  the  same 
year,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  uscfol  arts  and 
trades,  which  have  since  become  so  varied  and  extensive  in  that  city.  The 
Indian  wars  prevented  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  town  until  the 
year  1733. 

Rutland,  settled  the  same  year,  had  nine  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Mill 
Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Ware,  laid  off  for  Benjamin  Willard,  to  promote  a 
mill,  which  lands  were  to  be  free  from  taxation,  "  any  law  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,'"  Several  good,  permanent  mill-streams  flow 
through  this  fine  county,  as  the  Nashua,  Blackstone,  and  Millers'  Kiver ; 
but  it  has  numerous  small  rivulets,  in  which  water-power  was  by  no  means 
constant.  Many  of  these  were,  nevertheless,  occupied  by  mills.  Lunen- 
berg  was  thus  deficient  in  water-power,  and  its  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  neighboring  towns,  a  part  of  the  year.  The  enterprise  of  a 
Mr.  Wetherbee  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  constructing  an  artificial  mill- 
race,  a  mile  in  length,  which  drew  water  from  two  small  branches  of  the 
Nashua  to  his  corn  and  saw-mills  in  the  town.  His  mills,  after  the  Rev- 
olution, were  thought  to  make  the  best  flour  in  New  England,  and  grain 
was  brought  to  them  from  very  distant  places.  Huhbardston,  situated 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the_  sea,  was  not  exceeded  in  water- 

(1)  Whitnoy'a      Hist.     'Worcoster.— Such    nhole  Township  was  purchased  of  tho  In- 
gTEinlB  mny  seem  like  cvideneeB  of  pionaty     dians  in  1686,  for  £23. 
liberaljiy  on  lUa  pait  of  the  town,  hnt  the 
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power  by  any  place  in  New  England  of  equal  elevation,  and  had,  in  1T93, 
no  less  than  eleven  saw-mills  and  five  Grist-mills.  The  entire  county, 
at  tliat  date,  had  upward  of  eighty  Grist  and  Flour-mills.' 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  at  Hatfield,  a  Grist-mill  was  built 
in  1661,  by  Goodman  Meakins,  by  agreement  with  the  Town  of  Hadley, 
whicli  engaged  to  have  all  its  grinding  done  there,  provided  he  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  contract,  and  "made  good  meale."  Finding  it  inconve- 
nient to  cross  the  river  with  their  grain,  the  townspeople,  the  following 
year,  agreed  with  two  persons  to  carry  their  grain  over,  and  return  the 
meal  when  ground.  They  were  to  call  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for 
the  bags,  which  were  to  be  ready  filled  and  marked.  The  compensation 
was  3d.  per  bushel;  payable  in  wheat,  at  3s.  6rf.,  or  Indian  corn,  at 
23.  Zd.  per  bushel.  Tired  of  this  tax,  however,  the  Town,  in  1661,  voted 
to  have  a  mill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and,  about  that  time,  Wil- 
liam Goodwin  erected  a  second  one  on  Mill  River,  at  North  Hadley. 
Nearly  a  eentnry  after,  in  1750,  the  third  mill  was  bnilt  on  Fort  Eiver, 
by  Edward  Hubbard.  The  last  two  are  now  the  only  Grist-mills  in  the 
town.  Samuel  Bartlet  had  leave  to  build  a  Corn-mill  at  Easthampton 
in  1686-7.  At  Ware,  mills  were  built  in  1730,  by  Jabez  Olmstead,  and 
at  Greenwich,  in  1745.  Enfield,  Goshen,  North  and  South  Adams, 
Dalton,  Pittsfield,  Lee,  Mount  Washington,  and  other  towns  in  Berk- 
shire were  provided  with  mills  within  the  nest  forty  or  fifty  years. 

These  examples  may  sufEce  as  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
water  Grist-mills  were  introduced  and  multiplied  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince generally  in  colonial  times. 

In  that  part  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  now  the  western  part 
e^wnm  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  in  the  settlements  on  the  opposite 
inj  ine.  ^.^^  ^^  ^.j^^  piscataqua  there  were  no  Corn-mills  in  1633,  when 
they  first  began  to  be  erected  near  Boston.  In  1633,  a  pinnace  belong- 
ing to  Captain  Neal,  of  Boston,  was  sent  from  Piscataqua,  with  sixteen 
hogsheads  of  corn  to  be  ground  at  the  Wind-mill  recently  erected  on 
Copp's  Hill,  there  being  no  mill  nearer.' 

(1)  Whitnej'a  Hist.  ■Wotceseer.— The  i 

sas  of   1810  returned  tho  mills  from  two  return, 

oountiea  only  of  the  State,  tiz.:  BerkabLre,  so   mu 

wblch    iiatl    fifty-oight,    and    Hnmpsliira,  coursB, 

twentj-sii,  in  all,  eigbtj-four,  about  equ.il  nil  of 

to  the  numbec  in  'Worcesler  County  at  the  ism.     ' 

preTioos  date.    The  lust-named  connty  woa  mare  I 

not  represented  in  the  returns  of  the  Mar-  by  the 

fhals.     By  the  last  official  retnrns  of  the  eent  r 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1S55,  chnnl- 

Massachuaetla  is  stated  to  have  Ihirly-two  mills. 
Flour-mills,  of  which  twelve,  or  double  the  (2) 
number  of  any  other  county,  many  of  them 


haa  been  vastly  a 

■ugm 
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1,  by  the 

team-power  and  1 
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In  1634,  the  eaterprising  patentee  of  large  tracts  of  land  aoath  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua  made  provisioa  for  the  erection  of  two  mills  within  his  grant,  one 
of  which  was  a  saw-mill,  the  other,  probably,  a  Grist-mill.  The  town  of 
Eittery  gave  lauds  near  Berwick  to  George  Broughton  and  a  Mr.  Wio- 
call,  for  the  erection  of  mills  in  1643,  which  was  twenty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  former  town.  These  appear  to  have  been  about  the 
first  in  the  district.  William  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  had  mills  near  the 
same  place  about  the  year  16T5.  Clark  &  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwich, 
on  the  Kennebec,  which  they  settled  in  1660,  and  occupied  till  1675.  A 
Corn-mill,  at  Block  Point,  and  one  or  two  at  Falmouth,  on  Casco  Bay, 
(now  Portland,)  are  mentioned  by  Joscelyn,  in  1614.  These  last  were 
probably  burned  by  the  Indians  who  destroyed  the  settlement  the  follow- 
ing year. 

So  terrible  a  scourge  were  these  Vandals  of  the  forest,  that  York,  the 
ancient  Agamenticus,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  District,  after  having 
been  ravaged  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1692,  was  obliged,  a  few 
years  after,  in  its  enfeebled  condition,  to  contract  with  a  person  in  Ports- 
mouth to  erect  a  mill  for  grinding  their  corn.  F  th  h  d 
a  grant  of  the  mill-seat,  the  use  of  the  stream,  1  t  f  1  d  w  th  rt  n 
privileges  in  cutting  timber,  and  the  Town  agr  d  h  t  th  h  b  t  nts 
should  always  afterward  carry  their  grain  to  that  m  11  1  g  t  wa 
kept  in  repair.' 

In  1682,  a  tax  was  laid  on  mills  for  the  supi  f  F    t  L  y  1        a 

defense  against  the  Indians  and  French.     Th  d  t     !     1  vi  d 

until  the  time  of  Governor  Andros."    Some  year   It  11   w  td 

by  William  Pepperell  and  his  son  William,  the  hero  of  LonisburQ,  on  the 
valuable  mill-sites  of  tbe  Saco,  now  occupied  by  the  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  that  town  ;  and  also  on  the  Piseataqna.  It  is  probable,  that  saw- 
mills always  far  outnumbered  Flour-mills  in  the  principal  lumber  and 
Bhip-bnilding  sections  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  coasting 
trade  supplied  those  districts  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  breadstuffs 
from  the  southern  Provinces,  much  of  which  came  to  them  in  the  form  of 
flour  or  meal,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  West  India  productions, 
purchased  with  lumber,  fish,  and  live  stock.  A  portion  of  the  grain  and 
flour  thus  received  was  exported  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

New  Sampshire  constantly  imported  grain  and  flour  before  the  Revo- 
lution.'   But  the  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  and  its  peculiar  branches 
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I  ii.  35,  up  to  his  cigbtielh  joor,  h: 

ColL  to  trttval  on  fool  to  Boston- 

(3)  Among  the  many  inatancea  of  great  —In  a  sinBle  day  to   pui 

longeTlty  in  the  early  inhabitants  of  Naw  hr"^ ■  ='  —  ^'-' 

Hampshire,  it  is  related  of  Robert  Metlin,  a  w 

Scotchman,  and  noted  pedestrian,  who  llFOd  W 

many  years  at  Portsmouth,  as  a  baker,  thai,  ro 
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of  industry,  by  the  war,  turned  attention  to  agricalture  with  such  effect 
that  in  1176  the  Province  exported  com  in  considerable  quantity.  We 
and  no  specific  mention  of  its  early  progress  in  Grist-mills,  or  the  manu- 
facture of  fiour.  Its  ample  endowment  with  water-power  afforded  the 
greatest  facilities  for  every  description  of  mills,  and  these  were  well  im- 
proved for  tlie  manufacture  of  lumber,  as  they  now  are  tor  a  great  variety 
of  manufacturing  purposes. 

Exeter,  a  flourishing  centre  of  industry,  had,  some  years  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  ten  Corn-mills  within  its  limits. 

Tbis  State,  in  1789,  granted  Oliver  Evans  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
his  improved  mill-maehinery  for  fourteen  years. 

In  Bhode  Island,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  dependence  waa  upon  "Wind- 

milla.     During  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  its  settlement,  while 

Viewport  was  the  second  citjiu  New  England,  and  at  least  the 

inBKodB      equal  of  New  York  in  Commerce,  it  is  probable  many  mills 

were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal.     It  imported 

provisions  for  the  neighboring  Colonies. 

Some  years  previous  to  1734,  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  made 
"for  regulating  mills  within  the  Colony,"  to  which  a  supplementary  one 
was  made  that  year.'  In  1746,  John  Smith,  called  "the  miller,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name,  received  a  grant  of  the  valley, 
in  which  he  resided,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Charles  street,  Provi- 
dence, in  ease  he  set  up  a  mill.  He  afterward  built  the  mill  "where  the 
first  stone  lock  of  the  Blockstone  Canal  now  is,"  which  he  kept  in  use 
until  that  improvement  displaced  him.  A  suit  was  afterward  brought 
against  the  family  who  recently  owned, — if  they  do  not  still, — the  water 
privilege,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  grant  of  the  town,  and  the 
Bubscqaent  acts  of  "the  miller,"  obliged  them  not  only  to  set  up,  but 
to  keep  in  repair,  a  Grist-mill  throughout  all  time.^ 

The  quantity  of  flour  brought  to  market  in  Providence,  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  1714,  was  so  much  greater  than  at  any  time  previous, 
as  to  be  subject  of  newspaper  comment,  and  excited  the  expectation  that 
it  would  in  time  become  "  a  very  considerable  article  of  exportation." 
That  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  becomes  more  and  more  distant,  aa 
the  manufacturers  of  the  city  increase,  to  furnish  a  home  market  for  its 
agricQltare,  of  which  wheat  was  never  a  staple  product.^* 

ing  Post,  in  April,  176!,  would  be  aocom-  (1)  R.  I.— Col.  Records,  vol.  4. 

plished  by  a  "stage-ciinise,  with  two  good  (2)  Aanals  of  Providonoo,  p.  612, 

borsea,  well  equipped,"  oDoe  a  week,  oceu-  (3)  Tlie  countj  of  Providence  had,  in  ISIO, 

pjing  two  days  each  way  io  travel!     It  is  22   Grist    and  2B   Saw-mills.     There  were 

B    forenoon,   allowiug  do  returns  for  the  other  counties. 
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In  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  the  Court,  Septemher  2d,  1641,  panted 
R.  S.  Abbington  an  attachment  against  Edward  Hopkins, — probably  the 
MiiiHiii  Governor — upon  one-half  "the  myll  standing  on  the  new 
coQueciicut.  Bridge,"  indicating  the  existence  of  a  mill  at  New  Haven.  An 
old  mill  ia  the  euTirons  of  that  city,  famished  concealment  to  Goffe  and 
■U'balley,  the  King's  Jndges,  in  1661,  while  officers  were  in  pursuit. 

In  all  new  settlements,  a  Grist-mill  is  an  object  of  bo  much  importance 
that  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  deserving  not  only  of  exclusiye  privilege 
by  local  authorities,  but  one  of  general  public  interest.  There  are  few 
persons  in  any  community,  in  aid  of  whose  enterprises  gratuitous  labor  is 
more  cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered  than  those  of  the  "miller."  It  is 
not  uncommon,  in  some  parts  of  America,  at  the  present  day,  when  capital 
and  enterprise  are  more  self-reliant  than  formerly,  for  the  neighbors  to 
assist  in  a  body  in  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  heavy  work,  or  in  restoring 
it  when  demolished  by  freshets,  as  frequently  happens.  The  precarious 
crops,  from  an  imperfect  agriculture  and  frequent  drouth,  and  other 
circumstances,  formerly  rendered  it,  moreover,  a  business  of  uncertain 
profits,  and  the  miller  not  nnfrequcntly  pursued  another  occupation  at  the 
same  time,  which  often  conflicted  with  his  duty  as  the  servant  of  the 
public' 

On  November  10th,  1650,  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  New  London, 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Winthrop  in  establishing  a  mill  to  grind  corn,  the 
inhabitants  to  be  at  the  charge  of  "  making  the  dam  and  heavy  work  to 
the  milne  ;"for  which  labor,  six  men  were  to  be  paid  two  shillings  a  day, 
each.  "Further  it  was  agreed,  that  no  person,  or  persons,  shall  set  up 
any  other  milae  to  grind  corne,  for  the  town  of  Pequett,  within  the  limits 
of  the  town,  either  for  the  present,  or  for  the  future,  so  long  as  Mr. 
Winthrop,  or  his  heirs,  do  uphold  the  milne  to  grind  the  town  corn." 

(1) The  "Poet  Artist," T.Bodjflniui  Bead,  And  clattering  hoppers,  gmTalous  mth 
ia   the  "New   Pasloral,"  has  noticed   this  grain, 

fentnre  in   rural  economy,  as  wall   as  the  He  walks  amid  tie  misty  meal,  and  plans 

primitiTCCUStom  of  making  tbemiller'a  duty  Tbe  solemn  lesson  for  the  coming  sabbath, 

subsidiary  to  otber  employmenla.     In  this  •  »  *  •  « 

oaae,  the  miller  is  also  lliB  village  minister.  The  dam  has  burst!   and,  with  a  roar  of 
and  no  disparagement  of  bis  sacred  office  is  triumpi, 

intended  by  the  association  ;  The  freshet  moclia  the  miller  as  it  flioa. 

All  week  he  tends  within  his  noisy  mill,  ■  •  *  »  s 

Whose  wbeel  now  bangs  and  dreams  o'er  The  stream  has  fallenj  and  at  the  inillcr'a 

yonder  stream  i  dam. 

And  bonds  his    brawny  shoulders   to   tlio  Tbe  neighbors, bj  good  master  Ethan  called, 
Collecting  coma  with   crow-bar,  pick,  and 
among  spade, 

umbliug  And  in  the  breach  begin  the  swift  repair." 
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This  "towne  mill,"  which  was  built  soon  after,  pvob ah ly  by  Eldcrkin, 
haying  been  leased  to  James  Rogers,  wliom  Mr.  Winthrop  afterward 
Btted  for  breach  of  contract,  but  without  recoveriDg  damages,  gave  dissatis- 
faction to  the  people,  and  the  town  complained  to  the  General  Court  that 
they  were  not  "  duely  served  in  the  grinding  of  their  corne,  and  were  moch 
damniBed."  To  prevent  "  disturbance  of  the  peace,"  the  Court  ordered 
Mr.  Rogers  to  give  "a  daily  attendance  at  the  mill."  The  mill  was 
running,  it  is  said,  in  1852.' 

Leave  for  a  second  corn-mill  in  that  town  was  not  granted  until  1709, 
when  several  persons  obtained  permission,  and  a  mill  was  bnllt  in  iTI2, 
by  Richard  Manwaring,  on  the  falls  of  Jordan  Brook.  Nine  years  after, 
Joseph  Smith  had  leave  to  ereet  fulling  and  grist-mills,  at  Upper  Alewive 
Cove. 

The  Tantic,  and  other  branches  of  the  Thames,  on  which  they  were 
erected,  afford  some  of  the  finest  mill-seats  in  New  England.  Those  at 
the  Pails  of  the  Yantic  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world  ;  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  were  occupied  by  the  mills  of  Mr.  Lathrop,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  March  9th,  1658,  '59,  ordained  regula- 
tions respecting  grist-mills,  ordering  a  toll  dish,  "of  just  a  quart,"  and 
others  of  different  sizes,  to  be  sealed  for  every  mill  in  the  Colony,  and  also 
a  proper  "  strike,"  for  the  grain.  Four  years  after,  the  toll  of  such  mills 
was  established,  by  allowing  of  Indian  corn  one-twelfth  part,  and  of  other 
grain  one-asith  part,  for  grinding.  About  the  same  time,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  the  "soldiers  of  Middletown,  in  the  same  Colony,  are  abated 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  trainings,  that  they  may  help  him  that  carries  on 
the  mill  there,  up  with  his  heavy  worke." 

Water-wheels  were,  from  a  very  early  period,  occasionally  moved  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  Many  of  them  were  used  by  the  Venetians 
about  10T8.  In  this  country,  tidal-mills  were  also  in  use  in  several  places 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  In  1113,  the  people  of  Saybrook,  in  Con- 
necticut, were  compelled  to  resort  to  those  on  Long  Island,  a  severe 
drouth  having  so  dried  up  the  streams  by  which  the  old  andershot-mills 
were  operated,  that  only  twenty  bushels  of  grain  were  ground  in  four 
months.  In  this  emergency,  John  Shipman,  of  that  place,  petitioned 
and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  patent  for  an  improved  tidal-mill,  of 
his  invention.  An  exclusive  right  was  granted  him  for  the  term  of  forty 
years,  for  the  town  of  Saybrook,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Connecticut 
River  ;  and  all  others  were  forbid  erecting  and  improving  tide-mills  within 
those  limits  during  that  time.^ 

(1)  Ciulkm'a  History  of  New  Lon 
<2)  Most  of  the  early  watst-mills 
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2.  MitLS  IN  New  York. — Although  the  ancient  Knickerbockers,  and 
their  English  successors,  made  great  use  of  wind-mills  and  cattle-mills, 
these  were  not  their  sole  dependence.  "Water-mills  were  also  used  ;  and 
the  time  is  not  very  remote  when,  according  to  her  annalists,  the  sound 
of  the  mill-stream  could  bo  heard  in  the  Ticiiiitj  of  Wall  street.  Thertr 
was  a  water-mill  there  previous  to  the  year  1661.  It  stood  near  the 
Eolch,  or  Freshwater  Pond, — a  collection  of  water  north  of  the  commons, 
or  present  city  buildings,  in  Centre  street,  so  deep  as  to  be  thought  to  be 
without  bottom,  and  abounding  in  fish,  which,  as  late  as  1734,  an  Ordi- 
nance of  the  Common  Council  declared  should  not  be  taken  in  any  other 
way  than  by  angling.  The  miller  had  the  use  of  the  valley  ;  and,  to  obtain 
more  water,  dug  a  race  which  admitted  the  salt  water,  to  prevent  which, 
he  was  required  by  law,  in  1661,  to  hang  a  waste-gate,  to  bar  its  passage. 
The  outlet  of  the  "  collect,"  or  kolch,  was  to  the  Iforth  River,  nearly  on 
the  line  of  Canal  street,  through  which  the  Indians  entered  in  canoes  to 
their  village  on  the  banks  of  the  pond. 

A  measure  adopted  by  Governor  Andros,  in  1678,  for  increasing  the 
trade  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  sections 
of  the  Protince,  shows  the  manufacture  of  floar  and  bread  to  have  already 
become  an  important  industry,  and  the  export  of  these  articles  considera- 
ble. Someregulations  were  that  year  made,  giving  New  York  a  monopoly 
of  the  business,  by  prohibiting  the  making  and  bolting  of  flour  in  any 
place  within  the  Province,  but  in  that  city  only ;  "nor  noc  flower  or  bread 
to  be  imported  into  this  city,  from  any  other  part  of  the  Province,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture."  The  Council  prayed  the  Governor  (Dongan)  to 
confirm  these  laws,  which  was  done.  The  argnments  used  by  the  Cor- 
poration, in  enforcing  these  ordinances,  were,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  depended  upon  the  monopoly;  and,  that  it  wonld  take  nothing  away 
from  any  other  part  of  the  Province.' 

expenao  as  possible,  upon  small  Btreams,  in  woodlands,  and  earned  griat-milla  and  saw. 

the  moel  convenieDt  localities,  and  designed  mills,  nhen  ttieee  lands  were  cleared  of  irood 

only  for  the  limited  operation  of  grinding  the  atreama  vaniehed  and  became  dry,  the 

tbe    family    grist.     Many    of    theae    little  mills  ceased,  and  in  aome  parts  tho  cattle 

atreama,   aa    the   country    beaame   cleared,  could  not  be  conveniently  watered," 

eilhecwhollydried  upiD  Buminer,orbecaQie  (1)  A  curious  reguialion  was  made  with 

too  small  to  supply  a  mill.     As  population  regard    io   bakers,  in    1636.      There   were 

and   agricultuie  inereaaed,   demands  were  twenty-four  in  the  city,  which  were  divided 

made  for  mills  of  greater  capacity,  and  over,  into  sii  classes,  and  one  class  appointed  to 

shot-mills  took  their  place  whenever  a  suf-  serve  for  each  workiug  day  in  the  week, 

ficientbo^y  of  water  could  be  obtained.  The  population  of  the  Province  was  then 

"Itianotoriona  in  theae  countries,"  aays  twenty  thousand.     The  price  of  a  white  ioaf 

Douglass,  in  hla   Snmmory  of  the  British  weighing  12  oi.  was  Bied  in  1684,  at  eii 

Settlements  in  America,  "that many  streams  ativets  tcampmi. 
of  water  which  ia  the  beginning  came  from 
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Under  tLe  operation  of  this  law,  in  1691,  all  flour  not  bolted  in  the 
city  was  ordered  to  be  seized.  This  priyilege  of  the  city  appears  to  have 
been  abolished  in  169i,  through  tLe  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  counties 
on  Long  Island  and  the  Hudson  River,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly "  against  unlawful  by-laws,"  which  was  considered  so  great  a  calamity 
that  the  city  was  regarded  as  irretrievably  ruined,  unless  it  could  be 
restored.  The  merchants  and  city  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  a  worse  than 
modern  "panic,"  petitioned  the  Governor,  memorialized  his  successor, 
"my  Lord  Bellamont,"  and  at  length  voted  money  to  send  an  agent  with  an 
address  to  the  King,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law  abolish- 
ing the  Bolting  Act-'  "  When  the  bolting  began,  16T8,"  say  the  Common 
Council,  "there  were  only  343  houses.  In  1696,  there  were  594.  The 
revenue  in  1678,  '79,  and  1680,  not  exceeding  £3000;  in  the  year  168T, 
£5000.  In  1678,  there  were  3  ships,  1  boats,  8  sloops.  In  1694,  there 
wero  60  ships,  40  boats,  62  sloops:  since  which  a  decrease.  In  1618, 
New  York  killed  400  'beefes,'in  1694,  near  4000.  Lands  had  advanced 
ten  times  in  value.  If  this  Act  continue,  many  families  in  New  York 
must  perish."  This  danger  seems  to  have  been  more  than  imaginary,  as 
the  inhabitants,  in  1696,  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  the 
bakers,  being  summoned,  said  they  could  not  purchase  flour.  Tho  Alder- 
men were  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  reported  that  there  were 
in  the  city  only  seven  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  population  being 
6000,  it  would  not  suEGce  for  a  week's  maintenance — the  cause  of  which 
was,  "the  liberty  and  latitude  that  every  planter  hath  lately  taken,  of 
making  his  house  or  farm  a  market  for  his  wheat,  or  converting  tho  same 
into  flour  by  boiling  of  itt,  and  that  under  pretence  of  a  privilege,  they 
conceive  they  have  obtained  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  General  Assembly, 
entitled  an  act  against  unlawful  by-laws."  "The  calamity,"  they  say, 
"hath  produced  anarchy  in  the  Province,  and  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  New  York  flour."  The  City  Recorder,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  address  the  King,  in  1698,  says,  "he  is  grieved  to  find  the 
great  heat  he  saw  among  them,  at  the  last  meetings,  when  the  great  con- 
cern in  hand  is  consiijered,  no  less  than  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York."  He  reminds  tiiem  that  only  700  schepels  of  corn 
were  found  in  the  city.     The  business  of  "boaJting"  must  have  been 

(1)  Tha"liiimbl8  address  of  the  OoTBr-  ciiefly  flows  from   floiter  and  bread  they 

nour  aod  Counoill  of  your  Majosty's  Pro-  make  of  tho  oorne  the  west  end  uf  Long 

viooe  of  Now  Torke  and  Dependenoys,  Aug,  Island  and  Zopua  (Esopus)  pro duoeth,  which 

6,  ]691,"saya  "New  Yorke  ia  the  Meltopo.  !a  sent  (o  tho  West  Indies;   and  there  is 

lis,     ia    Bcitaate    upon    a    barren     island,  bronglit  in  return  from  thence  sliqnor  called 

bonnded  by  Hudson's  Rivar  and  the  Bast  Eumm,  the  duty  whereof  considerably  in- 

RiFer,  that  runs  into  (he  Sound,  and  hath  creasoth  your  Mnjestios'  revBHoe." 
nothiug    to   support    it    hut    trade,  which 
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considerable  at  that  time,  at  least  in  the  city,  when  the  withdrawal  of  an 
unjust  monopoly  could  produce  anarchy  in  the  Province,  and  destroy  "  no 
Ies3  than  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhahitants  of  Kew  York."  It  is  not 
EG  easy  to  understand  by  what  process  of  mannfactnre  "  every  planter" 
could  ruin  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  starve  its  inhabitants,  by  converting 
his  wheat  into  flour,  or  "boaltiug  of  itt,"  unless  we  suppose  a  supply  of 
mills  to  have  existed. 

By  the  Charter  of  Patroons,  granted  in  1629,  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany to  all  who  should  plant  Colonies  in  New  Netherlands,  certain 
privileges  were  conferred,  which  were  but  an  attempt  to  engraft  upon  the 
Dutch  Province  the  decayed  institutions  of  the  old  feudaJ  system  of 
Europe. 

By  one  of  these  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions"  the  Patroons  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  "  hunting,  fowling,  fishing,  and  milling  (or  grinding), 
within  their  manors,  to  be  holden  as  an  eternal  inheritance,  to  devolve  as 
well  to  females  as  to  males,  and  to  be  redeemed  on  each  such  occasion  on 
the  renewal  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  Company,  and  the  payment 
within  a  year  of  one  pair  of  iron  gauntlets  and  20  guilders,  &a."  Every 
settler  was  obliged  to  have  his  corn  ground  at  the  Patroon'a  mill,  and  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  erect  and  keep  such  mill  in  repair  at  his  own  ex- 
pense for  their  accommodation. 

The  flrst  Van  Rensselaer,  who  settled  on  the  Hudson  near  Albany  under 
this  charter,  accordingly  sent  thither,  in  1631,  a  master  millwright  and 
two  small  mill-stones  for  a  small  grist-mill,  paying  for  the  latter  in  Hol- 
land 20  florins,  ($16),  A  water-mill  was  erected  previous  to  1636,  and 
was  that  year  placed  in  charges  of  Barent  Pieterse  Eoeymans,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland,  for  that  pnrpose,  at  30  guilders  a  year.  The 
proprietor  soon  after  erected  other  corn  and  saw-mills,  those  on  Patroon's 
Creek  being  called  the  Upper  Mills,  in  contradistinction  from  those  on 
Norman's  Kill,  five  miles  below  Albany.  The  former,  Koeymans  rented 
for  a  number  of  years;  and,  in  1613,  became  the  purchaser  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  erected  Saw-mills,  where  a 
creek,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Coeymans,  still  bear  his  name. 

There  was  also  a  mill  at  Reusselaerwyck,  in  1643,  belonging  to  Dirck 
Jansen  ;  and,  in  1646,  there  was  one  on  the  third  or  Rutten  Kill. 

Nevertheless,  in  January  of  that  year,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
use  of  the  horse-mill,  "the  mill  situated  on  the  fifth  kill  being,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  Patroon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonic  (Eens- 
selaer's),  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  repair,  or  unfit  to  he  worked,  either 
by  the  breaking  of  the  dam,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  or  the  high  water, 

(1)  O'Callagban'3  New  Netherlands,  i,,  218,  325. 
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IV  t    f  tb  w  7  t    th  p   jndiee  of  the  itihabi- 

d     t        g 

*  th  P   t     C       1  Ih   millwright,  to  erect 

t  mpl  t  f  300  fl  — the  commissary,  or 
h  e  m  t  1  d  h  a  at  their  joint  es- 
C        1  w      t  K  one  day  for  himself, 

g  d  II      p      day,  and  an  equal 

th      m  11  b      me  necessary  for  the 
wh    h  ^      t  t  th  th     f     trade,  the  privilege 

"   1     g  t    tl     m  Uw   gl  t      L  t    ot  the  rich  flouring 
p      t  f  th    Emp        St  t      ml       t  th        j    rtnerships  of  their 

Ktbkftl         fthywmhttl       p    dent  efforts. 

J^Hw  tptqt  'ypd        Lg  Island.     South- 

1^1*      w  ttl  d        1  iO  by  p     pi    f    m  Ly       Massachusetts ;  and 

E    tl    mpt       by    th       f    m  th       m    pi  ft  r.     The  first  Grist- 

m  II      t  th     I    t  m    t        d  pi  d  hy      ttle ;   and  tradition 

'  t     th  t  1    f        t  t        t!     p     1 1    w    t  t    S  uthampton  to  mil!, 

d  d  th      g  th   1     k    f  th   t        b  11 

It  t  h  tl  th     I  t        t  Tj  that  Grist-millg 

w  t  1      W    t       IS      1     k      Th      gh   11  the  vast  region 

"Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  Ler  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  atnns  with  thundering  sound," 

the  Mohawk,  tlie  Oneida,  and  the  Seneca,  pounded  his  maize  and  ate 
his  unbolted  meal  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  "backwoods"  of 
WiiKi  ^^^  Genesee  and  the  Mohawk  Valleys.  There  were  no  mills 
Jbwy'a  ^^^^  °^  German  Flatts  in  Herkimer  County,  in  1788,  and  few 
or  no  improvements  of  any  kind.  There  was  not  even  a  white 
inhabitant  from  Fort  Stanwis  (Rome),  to  the  Western  Lakes.     Where 

(1)  Doc.  Hist.  N.  T.,  i,  6?8.  brought  his  griat  on  a  fame  bull.    Many  had 

This  was  no  nnootoiDOQ  occurrence  at  that  not  eran  thai  accommodation,  and  instencea 

tims,   m    different    pari*    of    the   connlty.  are  meDtioned  in  tlia  pioneer  hiBlory  of  Hew 

Kiohard  Sinith,  wlio  founded  Smithtown  in  York,  and   still  later  la  Ohio,  whero  men 

the   eomo   county,   a  few   years  after,   ac-  cairieii  theirsaeks  40mIleBOrniorc,  on  their 

quired  the  cognomen  of  "  Bull  Smith,"  from  own  backs  to  mill  to  sustain  thoir  families, 

the  groat  use  he  made  of  the  animal ;  and  High  antiquity  may  be  pleaded  for  this  aea 

the  family  have  oTer  since  been  ao  called  to  of  the  animal.     It  was  common  with  the 

distinguish themfromthodeaoendantaofCo!.  Plymouth  people  in  the  firat  years  of  the 

Wm.  Smith,  who  hare  been  aa  uniTeraaliy  Colony.     It  is  a  well  known  tradition,  that 

called  "Tangier  Bmitha,"  from  hia  having  John    Alden,   the   fortunate    rival    of   the 

once  been  Governor  of  (hat  Island,    Richard  courtly  Miles  Standish,  condncted  his  brlda 

TowDsead,  who  built  the  first  mill  in  Phila-  homo  on  a  milk-white  bullook. 
delphia,  relates  that  one  of  his  customers 
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TJtica  now  stands,  there  were  then  one  log  house  and  only  two  dwellings 
in  1794.  Pour  years  later,  however,  both  flour  and  saw-mills  were 
erected,  at  great  expense,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  some  enterprising  persons, 
who  also  built  a  bridge  over  that  river,  and  co-operated  with  General 
Williamson  in  constructing  a  good  wagon  road  to  Geneva. 

On  the  Genesee  lands  granted,  in  1188  to  Messrs.  Gorhani  &  Phelps, 
bj  the  State  of  Mas sachn setts,  and  embracing  nearly  two  milJioiis  of  acres 
in  a  fine  agricultural  region,  there  were,  in  1190,  only  four  grist-mills  and 
four  saw-mills.  In  that  year,  George  Scriba,  a  German  merchant  of  New 
York,  purchased  50,000  acres  of  land  in  the  present  counties  of  Oswego 
and  Oneida,  for  $80,000.  At  a  place  called  Rotterdam,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Oneida,  he  set  up  in  1194,  a  saw-mill,  and  the  year  following,  built 
at  the  same  place,  (now  Constantia  Centre),  the  first  Grist-mill  in  Oswego 
county,  which  at  the  present  time  manufactures  more  flour  than  any  other 
in  the  State.' 

The  magniiicent  water-power  of  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Eochester,  which, 
with  the  artificial  additions,  represents  an  annual  value  in  motive-power 
of  nearly  ten  milhons  of  dollars,  much  of  which  is  employed  in  the  flour 
business,  was  appropriated  to  that  use  by  the  first  settler,  Ebenezer  Allen, 
who,  in  1188  or  1789,  built  a  mill  at  that  place,  fifty  miles  in  advance  of 
the  nearest  settlers,  but  soon  after  sold  out  to  Colonel  Fiah.  The  mill 
went  to  decay,  and  in  1809,  an  enterprising  Englishman,  the  builder  of 
Soho  Square,  London,  who  built  a  mill  there,  was  still  a  solitary  dweller 
in  the  wilderness,  thirty  miles  north  and  west  of  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  would  have  sold  his  improvements  in  the  "Flour  City,"  for  $400. 
His  cabin  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Eagle  Hotel.  In  1814,  the  first 
flour  was  exported  from  that  place,  where  the  third  mill  was  that  year  built. 
There  are  now  24  mills  capable  of  grinding  800,000  barrels  annually. 

These  were  probably  the  first  of  those  numerous  mills  which  now  occupy 
the  many  mill-seats  among  the  spurs  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  on  all  the 
streams  which  seek  the  northern  lakes  throughout  the  flour- producing 
regions. 

3.  New  Jersey. — In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  mills  were  pro- 
bably erected  by  the  Dutch  and  New  England  settlers  at  an  early  period. 
One  of  the  first  of  which  wc  iind  any  mention,  was  a  mill  at  Woodbridge, 
in  1670-71,  built  by  Jonathan  Dunham,  who  agreed  with  the  town  to 

(1)  Trench's  Historicel  and  Btafistioal  of  Dour  daily.  The  manufacture  of  bairela 
Gazetteer  of  New  York,  1859.     The  mills  of     for  the  Oawege  MiUs,  and  the  Symeuse  Salt 

nggregiite  of  100  ma  of  stones,  aia  stated  to  and  amountB  to  one  and  a  half  millions  an- 
be  capable  of  manufaoturiDg  10,000  barrels     nually. 
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furnish  "  two  good  stones,  of  at  least  five  feet  across."  It  was  tte  first  in 
that  place,  and  the  owner  received  grants  of  land  as  an  encouragement. 
The  toll  was  to  be  one -sixteenth.  Others  were  built  there  in  1105,  by 
Elisha  Parker;  in  1109,  by  John  Pike  (a  very  prominent  citizen,  from 
"Watertown,  Massachusetts)  and  Uietard  Cutler ;  and  in  1110,  tiy  Richard 
Soper. 

Newark,  settled  in  1666  by  people  from  Connecticut,  of  whom  Robert 
Treat — afterward  Governor  of  Connecticat — was  one,  two  years  after  ap- 
pointed him  and  Richard  Harrison  "  to  erect  a  Grist-mill  on  the  brook  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,"  setting  apart  the  second  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week  aa  grin  ding- days.'  There  was  a  mill  at  Hoboken,  in  1682, 
which  was  owned  in  New  York.  Flour  and  grain  were  that  year  mentioned 
as  articles  of  export  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province.  A  bis- 
cuit-maker and  bakery  was  much  needed,  it  was  said,  to  prepare  their 
inea!  for  the  West  India  and  neighhoring  Colonial  markets.  A  superior 
horse-mill  was  built  at  Amboy,  the  seat  of  government,  in  1685.  Water- 
mills  existed  in  several  places,  and  others  were  going  np. 

About  1680,  a  water-mill  was  built  near  Rancocas  Creek,  in  West 
Jersey,  by  Thomas  Olive,  and  the  same  year  a  mill  was  finished  by  Robert 
Staeey,  at  Trenton.  Both  of  these  persona  were  proprietaries  of  that  part 
of  the  Province.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  Lad,  previous  to  this, 
pounded  their  corn,  or  ground  it  with  hand-mills,  and  that  those  two  mills 
were  the  only  ones  that  ground  for  the  country  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  arrival  under  the  uew  grants.  In  1714,  Staeey  sold  his  mill 
and  plantation  of  eight  hundred  acres,  on  each  side  of  the  Assunpiok,  to 
Colonel  William  Trent,  whose  name  the  city  bears.  It  was,  we  believe, 
the  only  one  there  previous  to  his  death,  in  I'lM. 

The  first  residents  of  Salem  brought  their  hand-mills  from  England, 
but  soon  resorted  to  horse,  cattle,  and  wind-mills — of  which  they  had  at 
least  three — and  water-mills.  Of  these  last,  tide-mills  were  first  employed, 
and  there  were  several  in  the  county,  viz.  :  at  Mill  Creek,  Elsinborough  ; 
Mill-hollow,  near  Salem ;  Mahoppomy  Creek,  in  Mannington ;  Cooper's 
Creek ;  on  south  side  of  Alloway's  Creek ;  and  at  Carney's  Point,  in  Upper 
Penn'g  Neck.^ 

About  the  year  1690,  John  Townsend,  one  of  four  brothers,  English 
Quakers,  who  settled,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  New  England,  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  crossed 
the  river  above  that  place,  and  traveled  down  the  shore  ten  miles 
in  search  of  a  mill-stream.  Having  found  one,  he  returned,  purchased  a 
pair  of  oxen,  got  them  across  the  river,  took  the  yoke  on  his  shoulder, — as 

(1)  Barber  i,  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.,  1J7.  (2)  Barber  &  Howo's  Hist.  Coll.,  435. 
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there  was  not  room  to  drive  them  abreast, — and  thus  drove  thera  before 
him,  on  an  Indian  path,  to  the  spot  previously  selected.  lie  there  built 
a  cabin  and  a  mill,  and  made  a  clearing;  which  he  left,  at  bis  death,  to 
three  sons,  from  whom  a  numerous  family  have  descended.  His  brother 
Richard  became  a  pioneer  in  a  like  enterprise  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania. 

4  1  tt  f  om  Princeton  to  the  General  Ad  e  t  ser  n  1190,  mentions  a 
u  w  p  of  water  Grist-mill,  lately  ii  ented  1  y  i  M  Macomb,  of  that 
pla  wh  h  promised  entirely  to  super  ede  the  m  11  n  common  use,  by 
t     up  excellence  in  performing  the  s   ne  amo  tit  of  work  with  a  far 

1  [         of  water,  by  the  use  of  bo   zo  tal  wheels     He  received  a 

I       nt  f      t  the  following  year. 

The  water-mills  near  the  Trenton  Falls,  about  this  time,  were  of  a  supe- 
rior kind  in  regard  to  mechanism,  and  in  addition  to  grinding  grain, 
rolled  and  slit  iron,  and  ground  plaster 

New  Jersey  is  remaikable  for  the  number  of  mill-seats,  of  which,  in 
1196,  eleven  hundred  were  improved  Five  hundred  of  these  were  occu- 
pied by  Flouring-mills. 

i.  Pennsylvania. — The  first  Grist-mill  in  Pennsylvania,  was  built  by 
Colonel  John  Printz,  the  Governor  of  Kew  Sweden,  in  1643.  Commis- 
sary Hudde,  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  West  Ind  a  Company,  who  was 
instructed  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  Swelish  Colony,  reported  that 
Printz  built  a  sti  n„  house  in  a  place  named  Kingsessing  by  the  sav- 
ages, and  "  al  out  half  a  mile  further  in  the  woods  Governor  Printz  con- 
structed a  mill  on  a  kill  which  runs  into  the  sea  (iiver),  not  far  to  the 
south  of  Matinnekonk  (i  ow  Tinicum)  He  ciies  Cimpanius  as  saying, 
in  reference  to  it  that  It  was  a  fane  mill  which  ground  both  iine  and 
coarse  flour,  an  1  was  goin^,  early  ind  late  a  d  was  the  first  that  was  seen 
in  that  country.  The  creek  on  which  it  was  bailt,  Campanins  says,. was 
the  Karatung,  otherwise  called  the  Water-mill  stream — a  fine  stream,  very 
convenient  for  water-mills.' 

The  site  of  this,  the  most  ancient  water-mill  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsjlva 
nia,  or  Delaware,  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  on  the  Darby  road,  the 
oldest  highway  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Blue  Bell  tavern,  where  the 
holes  in  the  rock,  which  supported  the  posts  of  the  frame-work,  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  stream,  or  "kill,"  on  which  it  was  built,  is  Cobb's 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Darby  Creek,  which  empties  south  of  Tinicum,  of 
which  Printz  had  a  grant  from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  youthful 
sovereign  from  whom  the  Swedes  named  the  creek  at  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, where  they  built  a  trading  house  and  fort. 

In  1658,  soon  after  the  forma!  surrender  of  the  country  by  the  Swedes 

(1)  Terria'  Hist,  of  Swedes  on  Delaware,  p.  TI. 
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to  the  Dutcli,  Joost  Andriansen  &  Co.  proposed  to  build  a  saw  and 
Grist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Falls  at  Now  Amstel  (New  Castle),  in  Dela- 
ware, and  a  patent  was  granted  at  their  request,  by  the  Director- General, 
Peter  Stuyveaant,  on  condition  that  they  ask  no  more  for  grinding  than  at 
the  Company's  mill.'  The  "  Company's  mill"  referred  to,  was  probably  the 
"Wint  Molen,"  already  mentioned  as  having  been  erected  on  or  near 
Broadway,  upon  their  farm  at  Manhattan,  and  rebuilt  upon  the  same  site 
in  16G3.  The  Company  may  have  had  a  mill  on  the  South  Eiver  also, 
as  the  Colony  of  New  Amstel  is  credited,  in  October,  1661,  by  Ileadrick 
K.eael,  for  two  mill-stones,  82.10  florins.  In  a  list  of  articles  purchased 
for  the  same  destination  in  November,  1662,  are  named, — iron-work  for 
a  saw-mill,  four  hundred  florins  ;  and  one  pair  of  mill-stones,  four  and 
a  half  feet,  six  florins.'  There  was  a  mill  on  the  Delaware,  at  "Car- 
coen's  Hook,"  which,  having  faflen  to  decay,  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
If  11  p  t  d  t  G  vernor  Lovelace,  that  it  "heretofore  apper- 
t       d  t    tl      p  bl  d  now  is  endeavored  to  be  engrossed  by  some 

p    t     1      p  f      P  '**s  uses ;"  and  proposed  that  it  should  bo 

1       df       hpbl     b      fit     OwhhhU  vernor  ordered  the 
m  11   t         t    b   t  k         t    f  th    m   1     d  p  d,  and  the  mill  to  bo 
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(1)  Haiar 

(2)  Doc.  H       N 

tins  iDlo  the  SohujlkiU 

of  Woodlands  Csmeterj. 

(3)  Xha  S 

K 

Hook,"  or  ereek  and  miU, 

bold  at  tJpla     ,                        y  ar             an  were  the  Amealand  Creek 

1S81,  the  Brst  English  Tribunal  in  Pennsyl-  and  mill  of  the  Swedes,  on  Cobb's  Creek, 

vnnia,  have  been  reeentlj  printed  and  pnb-  the  Dutch  nnme  of  Careoen's  being  a  oor- 

lished  under  tho  anapiees  ot  the  Pennajlva-  ruption  of  "  Kaoarikoak,"  Ihe  Indian  name 

nia  HistoricoJ  Soeietj.     By  the  notes  of  the  of  tho  region.— flecoi'iis,  pp.  88.  IIS.  141. 

Editor,  it   oppoars    that    liana    Moonson's  (4)  Qrain  nas  made  payable  for  taxes,  ia 

"  Great    Mill-fall"    was    tho    present   Mill  1677,  at  five  guilders  per  SoippU  for  wheat, 
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1GT9-80,  the  Court  at  Upland  granted  Peter  Nealson,  on  petition,  leave 
to  take  up  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  water-mill.  The  lirst  Grist-mill  in  Philadel- 
phia County  waa  set  np  in  1683-4,  at  Germantown,  by  Kichard  Town- 
send,  a  Friend,  wlio  came  OTer  with  William  Penn.  It  stood  in  Church 
Lane,  one  mile  north-east  of  Market  Square,  and  was  at  a  late  period 
known  as  Roberts'  Mill.  He  had  also  a  mill,  previously  erected  on  the 
left  bank  of  Chester  Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  Chester, 
built  of  materials  which  he  had  brought,  ready  framed,  from  London,  The 
mill  is  gone,  but  the  rocks  bear  traces  of  its  existence.  The  owners  of 
the  mill  were  William  Penn,  Caleb  Pusey,  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  whose 
initials  are  inserted  in  a  ourious,  antiquated  iron  vane,  which  was  once 
erected  on  the  roof  of  the  mill,  "and  is  still  (1843)  engaged  in  its  one 
hundred  and  forty-fourth  year  of  its  duty,  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Flower's 
house"'  Samuel  Shaw,  before  the  Revolution,  erected  a  second  mill  near 
the  place.     There  were  a  number  of  mills  in  the  county  in  1695. 

Pastorius,  who,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company  in  Ger- 
many, founded  Germantown  in  1684,  in  an  account  of  the  Province  which 
he  left,  says,  "  Of  mills,  etc.,  we  had  the  uecessary  number ;"  and  speaking 
of  another  Company  which  laid  out  Frankfort,  he  says,  "  they  have  already 
established  several  good  mills.'" 

Thomas  Parsons  owned  a  Grist-mill  at  Frankford,  in  1698,  and  Rich- 
ard Dungworth  had  a  mill  not  far  distant,  in  Oxford  Township,  one  or 
both  of  which  were  probably  on  Tacony  Creek.' 

An  Englishman,  writing  of  the  Province  in  1698,  speaks  of  "  famous 
Derby  River,  which  comes  down  from  the  country  by  Derby  Town, 
whereon  are  several  mills,  fulling-mills,  corn-mills,  etc.  The  water-mills," 

firar  for  rye  and  barley,  and  three  guilders  it,  it  would  skip  away;  butan  accident  mada 
f[ir  ludian  porn, etc.,  "or  eloe,  wampum  and     him  stumble,  and  so  soared  the  deer,  that 

(I]  Day's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Penna,,  where  it  and  being  stunned,  he  was  taken  alive  and 
ia  said  (p.  4),  that  Townsond  built  and  8U-  killed,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  family 
perinianded  the  mill,  but  waa  not  a  partner.  These  iacidents  illustrate  the  value  of  euch 
Mr.  Townsend  states  that  the  people  were  pioneer  enterprises  in  thoEe  early  times,  and 
accustomed  to  bring  their  grist  on  their  the  privationa  to  which  their  originators 
backs,  save  ona  man  who  had  a  tame  bull,  were  often  eiposed.  A  mill  far  in  the  woods 
which  performed  the  labor,— that  by  reason  waa  often  tie  nucleus  around  which  a  tiI- 
of  his  Becluaion  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  lage,  with  other  forms  ot  industry,  soon  col- 
he  had  but  little  chance  of  any  supplies  of  leoted.  Along  with  the  materials  for  the 
ftesh  meat,  and  was  sometimes  in  great  Erst  mill,  Penn  also  brought  ono  or  mora 
straits  therefor.     On  ono  occasion,  while  be  houses,  ready  framed,  from  England,  rthieh 

came  near  him,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  bis         (2)  Memoirs  of  Hist-  Soc.  of  Penoa. 
labor  i   it  woald   follow    him  up  while  he        (3)  Colonial  Kecorde,  i.  50(1. 
vorked,  but  when  he  stopped  or  approacbed 
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he  elfBWIieie  remarU,  fai  exceed  those  in  England,  both  for  quickness 
and  grinding  good  meal,  tbeie  being  great  choice  of  good  timber  and 
earlier  com  than  in  the  aforesaid  place  ;  thej  are  made  by  one  Peter 
Deil,  a  Famous  and  Iugeuiou3  norkraan,  especially  for  inventing  snch 
machines  "' 

A  number  of  corn  miJla  were  erected  about  this  time,  or  soon  after,  on 
the  Wisaahickon,  by  the  G-einian  and  English  families  who  settled  in  Ger- 
mantown  and  Eoiborough.  William  Bittenhouse  and  his  son  Nicholas, 
previous  to  1697,  built  on  a  branch  of  that  sti  am  the  fi  t  [  aper-mill  ia 
Ibis  country.  Another  son,  Garret  or  Gerhard  s  t  uj  a  FI  ur-mill  on 
Cresheim  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Wissah  kon  from  the  eastward, 
and  was  named  from  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  when  e  the  family  had 
emigrated. 

A  Grist-mill  and  bolting-house  were  built,  by  the  fa  nily  of  Kobesons, 
on  the  main  stream,  near  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  late  borougk  of  Roxboroagh, 
not  far  from  the  same  time,  and  were  known  as  the  "  Wissahickon  Mills." 
The  Eobesons  still  own  mills  on  the  river.  Eleven  mills  were  built  in 
that  township,  (now  the  twenty-first  ward  of  the  city,)  preyious  to  1119, 
nine  of  which  were  on  the  Wissahickon,  and  eight  of  them  Grist-mills. 
Several  of  these  belonged  to  the  Rittenliouses.  There  has  been  but  one 
built  on  that  stream,  within  the  same  limits,  since." 

The  mill-seats  on  the  Pennepack  were  early  occupied.  The  inhabitants 
of  Solesbury,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Bucks  county,  were  compelled 
to  go  to  the  mill  of  Morris  Guinn,  on  this  stream,  or  to  Trenton,  for  twenty 
years,  until  Robert  Heath  built  a  mill  at  Solesbury.  In  the  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  lime-stone  tracts  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  and 
Lancaster,  mills  were  rapidly  multiplied  on  the  numerous  confluents 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  A  tremendous  freshet,  in  June 
of  that  year,  damaged  many  of  these,  and  also  many  iu  New  York.  A 
mill  belonging  to  Robert  Hayton,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  entirely  carried 
away,  and  another,  owned  by  Thomas  Stockworth,  was  nearly  submerged. 
The  loss  in  dams,  grain,  and  flour,  destruction  of  bridges,  etc.,  was  very 
great.  Much  of  the  flour  made  in  that  day  was,  as  before  remarked, 
bolted  in  separate  establishments,  which  were  often  connected  with  the 
baking  business.  We  have  seen  how  valuable  was  the  monopoly  of  this 
business  to  the  city  of  New  York.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  flour  of 
the  country  found  a  market,  that  class  of  machines  was  numerous  about 
this  time.  Several  were  advertised  for  sale  in  1121-22 :  two  by 
Robert  Hobart,  baker,  "in  the  Front  street,"  one  of  them  furnished  with 

(1]  G.  Thomas' Hial,Peoiia.,Lond,,I6fl3.         {2)  C 
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cloths,  and  one  without ;  and  another,  with  a  granary  and  other  property, 
by  Owen  Roberts.  The  burning  of  one  at  Bristol  is  noticed  also.  This 
place  was  early  noted  for  its  fine  mills,  of  different  kinds,  built  by  Samuel 
Carpenter,  formerly  a  Barhadoes  merchant.  In  1123,  the  executors  of 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  one  of  the  first  Mayors  of  the  city,  advertised  for 
sale  his  interest  in  the  Grist  and  saw-mills  on  Chester  Creek,  commonly 
called  the  Chester  Mills.  There  were  at  this  time,  miils  at  New  Castle, 
in  one  of  the  "  lower  counties,"  owned  by  John  Evans,  probably  the  same 
who  was  Governor  a  few  years  before.  In  1160,  the  assessors  reported, 
within  Philadelphia  county,  eighty-three  Grist-mill  and  forty  saw-mills. 

Vincent  Gilpin,  in  1112,  owned  merchant  Flonring  and  saw-mills 
within  two  miles  of  Wilmington,  on  the  main  body  of  the  Brandywine. 
The  mill-honse  was  of  stone,  with  bo)  ting- mi  lis,  fans,  hoistings,  etc.,  car- 
ried by  water,  and  was  capable  of  manufacturing  twenty  thousand  bushels 
or  more  of  wheat  yearly. 

Philadelphia,  at  an  early  period,  excelled  as  well  in  the  quality  as  the 
quantity  of  flour  which  she  exported,  and  soon  became  a  principal  market 
for  the  grain  of  the  more  southern  provinces.  The  great  agricultural  ca- 
pacities of  the  State,  improved  by  the  rapid  influx  of  the  Germans,  led 
also  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  mills  in  the  interior. 

That  thrifty  people,  who  were  chiefly  intent  on  agriculture,  selected,  for 
the  most  part  with  great  discrimination,  the  fertile  lime-stone  valleys  and 
rich  alluvial  districts  of  the  State,  particularly  of  Lancaster, 
LMiaMe?  Ecrks,  and  Northampton,  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  their 
^°'""^'  enriched  descendants.  These  and  the  mill-building  New  En- 
gland people,  who  penetrated  still  farther  north  and  west,  soon  distributed 
corn-mills  on  the  numerous  streams  in  all  the  inland  towns. 

Douglass  writing,  about  1750,  of  the  religions  sects  in  Pennsylvania, 
speaks  of  the  Dumplers,  who,  he  says,  are  a  small  body  of  Germans,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  men  and  women  professing  contineiicy,  live 
in  separate  apartments,  etc.,  .  .  .  although  an  illiterate  people,  they 
have  a  very  decent  chappel,  and  as  craftsmen,  are  very  ingenious ;  upon  a 
fine  stream  they  have  a  Grist-mill,  a  saw-mill,  a  paper-mill,  an  oyl-mill, 
and  a  mill  for  pearl-barley,  all  under  one  roof,  which  brings  them  in  con- 
siderable profit."  He  probably  refers  to  the  society  of  Tunkers  in  Lan- 
caster County,  who  established  mills  and  several  branches  of  the  arts  at 
Ephrata  about  that  time. 

In  lt86,  there  were  within  ten  miles  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania, 
eighteen  grain-mills,  besides  sixteen  saw-mills,  one  fulling-mill,  four  oil- 
mills,  five  hemp-mills,  two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gun-barrels,  etc. 
Lancaster  lay  on  the  great  road  or  highway  to  the  western  settlements, 
and  the  teams  which  returned  thence  to  Philadelphia,  conveyed  great 
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quantities  of  flour  and  grain  to  market.  The  Conestoga  wagon,  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce  from  the  interior,  and  especially  flour  from  the 
mills  on  Conestoga  and  other  creeks,  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  trade 
arrangements  of  Philadelphia. 

Ill  ItTO,  we  find  mention  of  mills  on  the  Monongahela,  C'hartier's,  Red- 
stone, and  other  rivers  and  creeks  in  "Gist's  Settlement,"  so  famous  in 
the  border  wars  of  Virginia  and  Pennsjlyania. 

Several  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  early  adopted  the  improved  ma- 
chinery of  Evans  and  Rumsey,  whose  inventions  were  patronized  by  the 
State  Legislature,  and  by  prominent  citizens.  A  mil!  of  Bumsey's, 
(Baker's  improved,)  in  operation  near  Philadelphia,  in  1196,  ground  and 
bolted  flour,  ground  chocolate,  snuff,  hair-powder,  and  mustard,  and 
pressed  and  cut  tobacco,  by  water-power. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  flour  and  other  bread-stuffa 
exported  from  Philadelphia  at  different  periods  : 


1T29 

74,809 

35,438 

fl,730 

jE  62,473  currency. 

1730 

38,S43 

38,570 

9,622 

57,500         " 

1731 

53,320 

56,639 

12,436 

62,582         " 

1W2 

125,960 

iTes 

365,532 

148,887 

34,736 

432,615  sterling. 

ni2 

51,699 

252,744 

38,320 

17732 

92,012 

284,872 

50,504 

1774' 

182,391 

265,967 

48,183 

In  1T86  the  exports  of  flour  were  150,000  barrels ;  in  1781,  202,000 ; 
in  1188,  220,000,  and  in  1T89,  369,668.* 

5,  Delaware. — In  1671,  there  was  a  mill  on  Christina  Creek,  (Wil- 
mington,) which  was  granted  liberty  of  cutting  timber  for  repairs.  The 
first  mill  within  the  borough  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  built  in  1742, 
by  Oliver  Canby,  near  the  termination  of  Orange  street.  To  this  mill  the 
Swedes  and  other  settlers  brought  their  grists  from  New  Jersey,  and  from 
the  inlets  along  the  Delaware,  Christina,  and  other  places,  in  boats. 
Twenty  years  after,  the  plan  of  constructing  a  long  race  and  overshot  mills 
was  formed — the  commencement  of  the  extensive  milling  operations  for 
which  that  place  has  been  so  celebrated.     Thomas  Shipley,  who  owned 

(1)  This  earn  inoludea  flai-seed  to  the  in  Philadolphia,  in  September,  17T1,  pro- 
value  of  42,329  ponnde.  hibited  millers  from  grinding  for  Tories,  and 

(2)  Tliose  Ihres  jeara,  in  addition,  ei-  tlie  printers  from  printing  fur  them.  Tha 
ported  an  aggregate  of  593,283  bushels  of  exports  to  the  West  Indies  nore  saapended 
aoTtx.— Sheffield.  by  the  war. 

(3)  The  Continental  Congress,  which  met         (4)  Cole's  View  of  United  Slatos. 
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part  of  the  old  water-power,  in  a  graut  to  the  projectors  of  the  scheme, 
reserved  to  himself  the  sole  right  to  grind  all  the  grist  brought  frora  any 
place  within  thirty  miles  of  his  mill.  This  circumstance  is  an  evidence  of 
the  value  to  a  community,  of  a  mill  erected  in  their  midst,  and  of  the  little 
account  that  was  made  of  the  navigation  of  the  creek  for  large  vessels, 
which  were  then  moreover  excluded  by  a  bridge,  below  the  mill.  So  im- 
perfect were  the  arrangements  of  mills  about  this  time,  that  we  are  told 
the  meal  and  flour,  ground  on  the  Wilmington  side  of  the  creek,  were  sent 
over  to  be  bolted  at  an  old  mill  which  once  stood  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  creek,  where  a  large  mill  was  afterward  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lea. 
Yet,  within  thirty  years  after,  there  were  twelve  merchant  Flouring- mills, 
with  twenty-five  pair  of  stones,  at  Brandywine,  and  sixty  within  the 
county,  all  driven  by  water.  The  former  were  supposed  capable  of  grind- 
ing four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year.  About  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  flour  was  annually  sent  at  that  time  to  market.  The 
Brandywine  was  then  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  mills  in  the  country, 
and  had,  within  forty  miles,  one  hundred  and  thirty  improved  mill  seats. 

The  exports  of  flOnr  from  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  which  owned  a 
number  of  square-rigged  vessels,  was  in  1186,  30,183  barrels  of  superfine, 
451  of  common,  256  of  middling,  and  345  of  ship -stuff. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  was  carried  on  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  Delaware  than  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Beside  well  constructed  mills  on  Red  Clay,  White  Clay,  and  other 
Creeks  of  the  State,  those  on  the  Brandywine,  were  the  most  celebrated 
flouring  establishments  in  the  TTnited  States. 

The  great  improvements  in  mill  machinery,  introduced  about  this  time 
by  Oliver  Evanh,  a  native  of  Newport,  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware, 
constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians 
this  country  has  produced.  These,  with  the  application  of  steam,  have 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  as  well  in 
Europe,  as  in  America.  His  innovations  were,  however,  opposed  by  the 
Brandywine  millers,  and  their  refusal  to  adopt  them,  until  several  others 
had  established  a  formidable  rivalship  by  their  use,  cost  the  inventor 
thousands  of  dollars  and  several  years  of  labor,  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
which  their  example  had  generated  among  smaller  establishments  < 

(1)  It  is  related  of  (Tie  Brandynine  mil-  thyself  to  set  up  fhe  machinery  in  one  of 

lera  that  hating  at  length  reluctantly  agreed  our  mills,  ihee  may  cnme  and  try;  and  if  it 

to  make  a  trial  of  the  new  machinery,  in  one  answers  a  tnluable  purpose,  we  will  pay  thy 

of  the  mllla,  they  deputed  one  of  their  num-  bill;  but,  if  it  does  not  answer,  thee  must 

ber  to  EyaUB,  with  tlie  following  proposition  :  take  it  all  out  again,  and  leave  the  mill  jost 

"Oliver,   we  have   had   a   meeting,   and  ae  thee  finds  it,  at  thy  own  espenee."     On 

agreed  that,  if  thee  would  fornish  all  the  another  occosion,  several  of  tliem  having 

materials,  and  thy  own  boarding,  and  come  visited  the  mill,  und  found  it  atSendlng  itself, 

10 
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6.  Maryland. — "We  may  easily  estimate," says  Chalmers,  "the  num- 
bers and  wealth  and  power  of  a  people,  who  think  it  necessary  by  general 
contribution  to  erect  a  water-mill  for  the  nse  of  the  Colony."  This  was 
said  in  relation  to  a  bill  which  passed  the  third  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
in  1638-9,  authorizing  the  Governor  and  Council  to  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  water-mill,  provided  its  cost  should  not  exceed  "  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  iobacco,"  which  were  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  by  general 
taxation  in  two  years.'  A  mill  is  mentioned,  however,  as  having  been 
set  up  iu  1635,  "near  the  town,"  probably  at  St.  Mary's,  the  capitol. 
The  sparseness  of  population,  for  which  hand-mills  sufSced,  may  have 
suffered  this  to  go  down.  The  other,  it  is  probable,  was  built  in  the  Isle 
of  Kent,  as  the  other  county  of  the  Province  was  called.  Plantagenet, 
in  his  account  of  New  Albion,  1648,  mentions  a  mill  and  fort  on  Kent 
Isle,  "lately  pulled  down,  and,  on  accoant  of  war  with  all  the  Indians 
near  it,  not  worth  the  keeping." 

Maryland  passed  several  judicious  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  manufactures  at  an  early  period.  One  of  these,  in  1681,  aimed, 
among  other  things,  to  promote  tillage  and  raising  of  provisions  for  ex- 
portation. It  was  not  until  1129  that  the  site  was  laid  out  for  the 
present  city  of  Baltimore,  now  one  of  the  largest  flour  markets  in  the 
world.  It  was  late  in  the  Provincial  period,  before  the  place  entered  upon 
its  career  of  rapid  growth.  How  early  mills  began  to  be  erected  on  the 
Fatapsco,  Jones's  Falls,  and  neighboring  mill  streams,  so  rich  iu  water- 
power, — we  are  unable  to  say.  About  the  earliest,  however,  was  one 
erected  in  1711,  by  Jonathan  Hanson,  millwright,  on  a  mill-seat  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Carrol,  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  visible  in  1824,  at  the 
intersection  of  Halliday  and  Baltimore  streets. 

The  Maryland  Legislature,  about  the  year  1148,  made  grants  of  land 
to  those  who  would  erect  water-mills,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  for  exportation.  Many  of  the  arts  were  carried  into 
Maryland  by  people  from  the  more  northern  Provinces,  particularly  from 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1162,  William  Moore,  a  native  of  Ireland,  removed  from  the  Bran- 
dywine  Mills,  in  Delaware,  to  Baltimore,  where  he  purchased  mill  property 
of  Edward  Fell.     The  upper  mili-seats  he  sold  to  Joseph  EUicott,  and 

olaaning,  grinding,   bolting,   cooling,   elo.,  millets,  thiit  tha  whole  Hos  a  set  of  "raiUa 

while  tho  owner  was  at  work  in  tio  hay-  Irapt."    Hok^i  Eminent  Meclia«k>. 

field,— and  haTing  reoeived  from  him  a  de-  (1)  Tobacco  woa  tho  early  currency  of 

tailed  explanation  of  the  several  operations,  Maryland,  and  tho  quantily  named  in  the 

to  their  complete  approval  and  eoovioLion  teit  would  hs  wortli,  according  to  the  prioei 

sf  its  utiHty,  as  he  supposed,— what  was  his  at  a  later  period,  about  $3S3. 
■urpriEB  to  find  it  repurted  to  neighboring 
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John  and  Hugh  Bilrgcss,  of  Bucks  County,  PeniisylTaiiia,  who  built  a 
mill  "opposite  the  site  of  the  jail."  Ten  years  after,  Eliicott,  with  two 
brothers,  John  and  Andrew,  built  mills  on  the  Patapseo.  In  1T69,  not- 
withstanding the  general  attention  to  tobacco,  there  were  exported  from 
Baltimore,  45,868  tons  of  flour  and  bread.  Two  years  after,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly,  was  made  to  prevent  the  export  of  Flour,  Staves,  and 
Shingles,  which  were  not  merchantable;  and  to  regnl ate  weights  and 
measures,  etc.  Jonathan  Hanson,  whose  father  had  erected  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  mills  on  the  Falls,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Flour, 
which  continued  to  be  sold  by  weight  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  salu- 
tary effect  of  such  ordinances  was  made  apparent  in  the  high  reputation 
of  Maryland  Flour,  which,  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  same 
attention  was  paid  to  inspection  and  quality,  commanded  better  prices 
in  the  southern  Provinces,  and  the  West  India  markets,  than  other  flour 
perhaps  scarcely  inferior. 

In  1T81,  Oliver  Evans  made  an  application  to  the  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land for  the  exclusive  right  of  using  his  improved  mill  machinery,  and 
also  his  steam  carriages,  all  of  which  was  granted — although  the  last- 
named  project  had  been  rejected  and  derided  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania early  in  the  same  year.  The  mill  improvements  of  the  Patentee 
were,  not  long  after,  introduced  into  the  large  establishment  of  the  Elli- 
cotts,  on  the  Patapseo.  The  saving  in  the  expense  of  attendance  alono 
thereby  effected  at  these  mills,  where  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  daily  made,  was  estimated  a,t  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-Jive  dollars  annually ;  and  the  saving  made  by  the 
increased  manufacture  was  at  least  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  a  gain  in  that 
department  of  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Some  important  improvements  in  mill  machinery  were  also  made  by 
James  Rnmsey,  a  native  of  the  State,  about  the  year  1184. 

Frederick  County,  according  to  Dr.  Morse,  in  1T96  had  3T  Grist-mills 
on  the  Monoeacj  and  its  branches.  The  State  contained,  in  1810,  399 
Wheat-mills. 

7,  VmoiKiA.— This  State  had  in  1649  four  Wind-mills  and  five  Water- 
mills  for  corn,  beside  many  Horse-mills.  What  progress  was  made  in 
the  nse  of  these  appliances  subsequently  we  have  not  the  means  of  know- 
ing. Virginia  exported  to  the  sister  Colonies  at  an  early  period  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flour  and  grain.  Her  capacity  for  producing  grain, 
and  facilities  for  milling  operations,  were  among  the  best  in  the  country  ; 
although  the  former  were  impaired  by  a  defective  system  of  cultivation, 
and  the  latter  too  mach  neglected  for  other  pursuits.  The  operations  at 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  have  since  shown  ihe  value  of 
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both  to  the  State.  Mr.  Jefferson,  initiiig  to  M.  De  Warville,  August, 
1786,  obseryes,  "Tirgiuia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New- 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  abound  with  large  manufacturing  mills  for  the 
exportation  of  flour." 

The  exports  from  Virginia  for  ten  years  preceding  the  War  were,  one 
year  with  another,  800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  600,000  bushels  of 
Indian  corn.  Petersburgh,  during  that  time,  made  about  28,000  barrels 
of  flour  annnally ;  and  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  country 
places  furnished  for  sale  about  60,000  barrels  annnally  at  that  place,  in 
addition  to  12,000  barrels  of  bread,  3,000  barrels  of  Indian  meal,  and 
60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  39,000  of  Indian  corn. 

There  were  exported  from  City  Point,  in  1191,  10,090  barrels  of  flour; 
in  1T93,  28,8TT  barrels ;  in  1794,  5,853  barrels. 

8.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. — In  Carolina  and 
Georgia  the  introduction  of  mills  was  an  object  of  public  regard  at  an 
early  day,  as  indicated  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1691  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  "engines  for  the  propagating  the  staples 
of  the  Colony ;"  and  in  1712  for  the  building  of  saw-mills  and  other  me- 
chanic engines.  Emigrants  from  New  England  also  introduced  these 
and  other  nsefal  improvements  wherever  they  settled.  About  the  year 
1750,  a  Colony  of  Quakers  from  Ireland  settled  at  Camden,  S.  C,  and 
built  one  or  more  mills  on  Pine-tree  Creek.  Colonel  Kershaw,  from 
whom  the  county  is  named,  a  few  years  later  also  built  mills  at  that  place, 
and  his  enterprise  encouraged  the  production  of  wheat  there,  which  had 
not  been  much  attended  to  previously.  The  flour  made  at  the  place  did 
not  command  as  high  a  price  as  tliat  made  from  wheat  imported  from 
Northern  Provinces  to  Charleston.  The  defect  was  probably  in  the 
mills.  It  was,  however,  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  brand  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia ;  and  the  fraud,  if  detected,  was  not  com- 
plained of,  as  the  quality  was  believed  to  be  substantially  eqnal.  Tlie 
Revolution,  in  which  Camden  has  a  prominent  history,  put  an  end  to  the 
manufacture.  A  Mr.  Broome,  of  Col.  Lee's  cavalry,  during  the  cam- 
paign, was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  place  for  mills,  that 
he  returned  after  the  peace,  and  erected  there  a  very  complete  set  of 
mills  ;  and  in  1801,  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  manufactured  at  three 
mills  within  a  mile  of  Camden.  This  success  led  to  the  erection  of  other 
merchant  mills  in  Lauren's  district  by  Thomas  Woodworth,  and  at  Green- 
ville, on  Kcedy  Eiver,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  after  the  Revolution,  as  that  of  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine  had  done  before,  diverted  attention  from  the  cultivation 
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of  wheat,  and  considerable  quantities  of  flour  were  regularly  received  from 
the  North  era  States. 

In  North  Carolina  there  were,  in  179i,  three  excellent  Flour-mills  at 
Fayettevillo  on  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  from  which  flour  and  produce  were  sent 
dowu  to  Wilmington  in  boats  carrying  120  to  50O  barrels  each.  The 
records  before  us  do  not  indicate  the  introduction  of  mills  or  the  extent 
of  their  employment  previously  in  that  Province  nor  in  Georgia.  In 
the  last-mentioned  State,  there  is  one  of  the  few  localities  iu  the  Union, 
if  not  the  only  one,  that  furnishes  Burr  millstones,  identical,  in  compo- 
sition and  geological  position,  with  the  French  burrs.  The  manufacture 
of  these  was  carried  on  about  fifty  years  ago  near  Philadelphia,  by  Oliver 
Evans,  and  extensively  at  the  present  time  in  Savannah. 

The  total  exports  of  breadstuffa  from  all  the  Colonies  in  1110  was,  of 
bread,  flour,  and  meal,  45,868  tons  <"■  458,868  barrels,  valued  at  about 
$2,862,190.  The  wheat  exported  in  the  same  time  was  851,240  bushels, 
and  the  Indian  corn,  578,349.  This  amount  Lord  ShetSeld,  after  the 
war,  doubted  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  exceed.  England,  up  to 
that  time,  had  usually  exported  grain,  yet  had  at  different  times  been 
forced  to  depend  on  supplies  from  the  Colonies  ;  and  her  West  India 
possessions  were  mainly  fed  from  this  country.  Hence,  in  the  trafBe 
with  the  Islands,  this  branch  of  Colonial  industry  was  an  exceedingly 
important  one.  Of  the  value  of  the  Provinces  to  England,  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Burko,  in  his  speech  in  1774,  speaks  in  the  following  expressive 
imagery ; 

"For  some  time  past,  the  Old  World  has  been  fed  from  the  Now. 
The  scarcity  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if  this 
child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had 
not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  ex- 
hausted parent." 

The  exports,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
government,  cannot  be  known. 

The  total  export  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  was  619,681 
barrels,  in  addition  to  over  one  million  bushels  of  wheat 

Among  the  early  improvements  which  this  class  of  machinery  received 
from  native  ingenuity,  the  most  important,  by  far,  were  those  of  Oliver 
Evans,  already  alluded  to.  Few,  if  any,  capital  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  machinery  of  Flour-mills  since  his  time,  although 
numerous  minor  changes  in  the  manufacture  and  running  of  the  stones,  and 
in  the  bolting  apparatus,  have  been  patented  and  adopted. 

His  machinery  is  now  iu  almost  universal  use  in  the  extensive  mer- 
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cL ant- mills  of  this  country,  and  lias  been  very  generally  adopted  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  iu  Great  Britain. 

These  iraprovemeiits,  which  were  completed  iu  tlieory  aliout  the  year 
1183,  consist  of  the  elevator,  or  endless  chain,  with  buckets  to  raise  the 
flour  or  meal  to  any  required  height;  the  convenor,  to  carry  the  grain 
or  meal  from  one  place  to  another  ;  the  hopper-boy,  to  spread  or  gather 
the  grain  or  meal,  and  thus  to  dry  or  cool  it,  etc. ;  and  the  drill,  to  move 
the  grain  or  meal,  in  any  direction,  like  the  conveyor,  but  by  means  of 
rakes  instead  of  buckets ;  to  which  he  added,  originally,  the  kiln-dryer, 
to  dry  and  cool  the  meal  as  it  passed  through  the  elevator  and  hopper- 
hoy.  The  apparatus,  now  variously  combined  according  to  circnmstances 
by  flour  manufacturers,  is  too  well  known  to  require  particular  de- 
scription. 

The  saving  effected  was  fully  one-half  in  the  labor  of  attendance,  and 
the  manufacture  was  better  accomplished,  with  an  increase  of  about  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flour  to  each  barrel,  above  the  old  method.  Yet,  it  is 
said,  his  brother  traveled  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  at  much  expense,  offering  the  improvements 
without  cost  to  the  first  in  each  county  who  would  adopt  them,  but  with 
little  success. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  118T,  gave  him  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  making  and  selling  them  within  the  Commonwealth,  rejecting 
at  the  same  time  his  propositions  for  making  steam-carriages,  with  which 
the  application  was  conpled,  as  too  visionary  to  be  patronized.  Maryland, 
the  same  year,  gave  him  like  privileges  for  both.  These  inventions  were 
one  of  the  three  objects  for  which  patents  were  granted  during  the  first 
year  that  the  present  Patent  Office  was  in  existence.  He  made  an  early 
application  of  his  improvements  in  steam-engines,  to  the  purposes  of  mill- 
work,  and  published  the  flrst  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  mill-con- 
strnction,  we  believe,  by  an  American  author.  Steam  was  early  applied 
by  him  to  mi  11 -machinery,  for  the  various  purposes  of  sawing  wood  and 
stone,  manufacturing  flour,  etc. 

Some  valuable  improvements  were  also  made  by  James  Rurasey,  in 
the  mode  of  applying  water  to  work  mills,  and  other  machinery,  by  which 
a  saving  of  power  was  effected,  especially  for  undershot  wheels.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  principle  of  the  English-mill  of  Dr.  Barker,  by  which  it 
was  rendered  more  simple  and  less  expensive,  effected  a  considerable 
saving  in  that  respect.  He  received  exclusive  privileges  for  these  im- 
provements in  several  States,  as  well  as  for  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  purpose  of  raising  water  for  mills  and  other  uses.  An  association  of 
influential  persons,  called  the  Rumseian  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  head,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  to  promote  the  introduction 
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of  his  meclianical  inventioDS,  which  were  numerous.  In  the  third  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  are  three  papers 
on  the  subject  of  water-mills,  by  W.  Waring,  having  relation  to  the  theory 
of  their  construction,  and  to  Barker's  Mill  as  improved  by  Enmsey. 
Rumsey'a  own  work  on  steam,  as  applied  to  boats  and  mills,  appeared  in 
1188. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  this  period  that  the  employment  of  steam,  as 
a  motive  agency  for  mill-work,  began  to  attract  attention  in  this  country ; 
and  both  the  inventors,  here  named,  in  connection  with  mills,  were  iden- 
tified with  the  movement. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Charles  Thompson,  dated  London,  April 
22,  1736,  mentions  a  visit  to  the  London  steam-mills  of  the  celebrated 
Eonlton,  the  partner  of  Watt,  in  which  eight  pair  of  stones  were  operated 
by  steam-power,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  coal  per  diem. 
It  appears,  the  proprietor,  who  twenty  years  before  had  constructed  a 
Steam-engine  on  the  plan  of  Savery's,  for  his  extensive  hardware  works  near 
Birmingham,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  water-mill,  kept  the  machinery  of 
his  Flour-mills  a  secret.  Mr.  Jefferson  supposed  them  to  he  moved  by 
the  direct  agency  of  steam,  until  his  visit  to  similar  establishments  at 
Niames,  where  steam  was  only  applied  to  raise  water,  led  to  doubts  on  the 
subject,  which  he  had  not  then  been  able  to  clear  up.  It  hence  appears, 
that  steam  was  then  not  commonly  used  in  Europe  as  a  direct  motive- 
power  in  flour-mills. 

The  mills  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Professor  Fairbaim,  had  been 
little  improved,  except  by  a  few  modifications  effected  by  Smeaton  and 
Rennie,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  most  important 
changes  were  those  of  Evans,  which  were  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  In  France,  and  on  the  Continent,  their  construction  was 
quite  rude,  forty  years  ago,  and  many  arrangements  long  since  abandoned 
here,  are  still  in  use  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
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THE  ESTABLrSHMENT   OF   THE  HtlNTINQ  PRESS  IN  THE   COLONIES. 

It  has  been  remarlied,  not  without  reason,  that  it  is  in  the  strong  reli- 
gious character  of  the  first  and  early  inhabitants  of  Maasachasetta,  that  we 
find  the  chief  cause  of  the  efforts  they  made  to  promote  industry  and 
sobriety  throughout  the  community.  At  the  first  Court  of  Assistants 
held  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  on  board  the  Arabella,  at  Charles- 
town,  it  is  said  the  inquiry,  "  how  shall  the  ministers  be  maintained,"  took 
precedence  of  all  others.  An  order  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  their 
use,  and  the  appointment  of  their  salaries,  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
arduous  undertaking. 

In  this  desire  to  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  order,  industry,  and 
prosperity  in  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  sound  religious  principle,  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  were  by  no  means  the  only  exemplars.  As 
early  as  1611,  it  was  written  of  those  who,  in  that  year,  endeavored  to 
re-model  the  affairs  of  Virginia,  that  "their  first  and  chiefest  care,  was 
showed  in  settling  laws,  divine  and  moral,  for  the  honor  and  service  of 
God."  The  same  testimony  may  be  borne  to  the  religions  character  of 
many  of  the  early  and  later  emigrants  to  the  different  Colonies.  Of  these, 
in  many  cases,  it  was  no  less  true  than  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
that,  in  seeking  a  home  in  America, 

"They  sought  a  faitli's  pure  shriue." 

Of  those  who  fled  from  persecution,  at  different  times,  the  greater  number 
were  distinguished  alike  for  their  industry  and  economy,  and  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  annals 
of  every  age  amply  prove  the  agency  of  religious  principle  in  promoting 
industry.  In  our  own  country,  the  relation  between  the  two  has  ever 
been  more  than  an  accidental  one.  As  an  element  in  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  its  influence  was  very  early  apparent  in  many  of 
the  classes  who  have  swelled  its  population.  If  the  laws  by  which,  in 
some  cases,  they  endeavored  to  enforce  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  in 
conformity  with  their  own  views,  must  he  condemned  as  harsh,  or  oppres- 
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sive,  tlie  motives  whicti  prompted  them  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  easily 
impugned.  Happily,  however,  other  and  more  efficient  means  were 
devised  of  promoting  the  future  good  of  their  descendants,  and  through 
them,  of  perpetuating  the  principles  they  eheribhed.  Those  means  were 
more  in  accordance  with  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  present  day,  than 
the  attempt  to  control,  by  legislative  enactments,  the  dictates  of  conscience 
or  the  tastes  and  caprice  of  individuals. 

It  will  ever  be  mentioned  as  the  fact  most  honorable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  Qrat  Colonists,  and  their  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  posterity, 
that,  among  their  earliest  cares,  they  provided  for  the  interests  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge.  Eighteen  years  only  of  life  in  the 
wilderness,  had  elapsed  since  the  Pilgrims  trod  the  rock  of  Plymouth, 
and  less  than  half  that  time  since  other  adventurers  had  settled  around 
First  Prim-  Boston  Bay,  when,  ia  1638,  permanent  provision  was  made  for 
'""  ^'^"'  a  college  at  Cambridge  ;  and  the  first  Printing  Press,  in  what 
is  now  called  the  United  States,  was  established  at  the  same  place.  Thus 
early  were  established  the  School  and  the  Press,  which  have  ever  stood  in 
close  relationship  with  American  Art  and  Industry. 

Virginia  had,  indeed,  equally  early  in  her  history,  proyided  for  a  college 
for  the  education  of  European  and  native  youth  ;  and  money  was,  by  the 
King's  order,  liberally  contributed  for  that  purpose  in  London,  some  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  iron-works  previoasly  spoken  of,  with  the 
view  of  deriving  thence  a  revenue  to  the  general  fund.  But  one  of  the 
most  fearful  massacres  recorded  in  our  annals,  put  an  end  to  all  the  plans 
of  the  Colonists.  The  character  of  King  James,  who  took  much  interest 
in  the  effort,  however  assailed,  stands  in  creditable  contrast  to  that  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  who,  in  June  1611,  returned  thanks  to  God  that  there 
were  neither  free  schools  nor  Printing  in  the  Colony.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  EfEngham,  while  Governor  in  1683,  actually  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  Printing  Press,  in  Virginia,  "on  any  occasion  whatever."  The  press 
erected  at  Cambridge,  in  1638,  and  which  went  into  operation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  was  brought  from  England  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  had  engaged  in  England  a  Printer,  named  Daye,  to  conduct 
it  for  him.  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  passage  out,  but  the  press  was  set 
up  by  Daye,  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  January,  1639,  he  printed  the 
"Freeman's  Oath,"  which  was  the  first  issue  of  the  Colonial  Press. 

Of  Jos.  or  Jesse  Glover,  to  whose  instrumentality  the  country  owes  the 
introduction  of  the  press,  Httle  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
worthy  and  wealthy  non-conformist  minister,  and  that  he  was  the  princi- 
pal purchaser  and  owner  of  the  apparatus  and  stock  for  printing  and  book- 
selling, which  he  intended  to  carry  on  at  Cambridge.  The  enterprise, 
doubtless,  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  large  body  of  educated  ministers 
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and  laymen  in  New  England,  to  associate  with  their  school  at  Cambridge, 
— after  the  manner  of  the  nniversitiea  of  Europe, — the  auxiliarj  labors 
of  the  Press.  The  other  names  mentioned  as  patrons  of  the  Cambridge 
press  are  those  of  Major  Thomas  Clark,  Captain  James  Oliver,  Captain 
Allen,  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Freake,  and  Mr,  Hues. 

The  first  product  of  Day's  press,  it  is  said,  exhihited  mncli  want  of 
skill  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  printer.  The  next  thing  printed 
ThB first  ^^^  '^°  '^l'"^'ina<^  for  the  year  1639,  "by  William  Peirce 
Aime-nac.  Uariner."  The  compiler  of  this  pioneer  of  a  class  of  annuals 
that  fill  a  curious  chapter  in  literary  history,  and  now  far  out-nnmber  all 
other  issues  of  the  American  press,  seems  deserving  of  a  passing  notice. 
Ke  was  called,  by  the  New  England  fathers,  "  the  Pnlinurns  of  our  Seas," 
having  repeatedly  crossed  the  Atlantic, — in  command  of  the  Ann  in  1623, 
and  afterward  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  Lyon,  and  by  his  nautical  skill, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  peopling  of  these  shores.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  opening  trade  to  the  West  India  Islands,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired a,  less  honorable  fame.  He  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Virginia 
in  1633,  and  five  years  after  carried  off  captive  some  Pequot  Indians  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  sold  them,  and  brought  hack  negro  slaves,  thus 
commencing  the  slave  traffic  in  that  quarter.  In  an  attempt  of  the  New 
England  people  to  settle  the  Isle  of  Providence,  in  1641,  he  was  shot  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  died  within  an  hour.' 

In  1640,  "the  Psalms,  newly  turned  into  metre,"  which  bad  jusi  been 
translated  from  the  Hehrew,  with  close  fidelity  to  the  original,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Weld  and  Rev.  John  Eliot,  was  printed  by  Day,  at 
took.  Cambridge,  and  was  the  first  production  of  the  American  Press 

in  book  form.  It  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  ^rose  translation, 
by  Aiusworth,  previously  in  use.  The  "Bay  Psalm  Book,"  as  it  was 
called — the  first-fruits  of  that  abundant  harvest  of  pleasure  and  profit 
which  is  yearly  gathered  from  this  field  of  American  industry — though 
possessed  of  little  merit  as  a  literary  composition,  was  somewhat  typical, 
in  its  extraordinary  success,  of  that  vast  demand  which  sustains  the  teem- 
ing fertility  in  book-making  and  printing  of  the  American  Press.  It  is 
said  to  have  gone  through  no  less  than  seventy  editions,  in  about  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  years,  during  which  it  maintained  its  popularity  in 
England  and  America.  The  first  edition,  in  England,  was  printed  soon 
after  its  appearance  in  America,  and  the  last  in  1154.  In  1159,  the  last 
of  twenty-two  editions  appeared  in  Scotland.  The  original  American 
edition  was  a  crown  8vo.,  of  300  pages,  bound  in  parchment,  and  was  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  printer.   He  is  supposed,  not  without 

(1)  AUen'a  Biog.  Diet. 
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reason,  to  IiaYc  been  a  descendant  of  John  Day,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
wealtliv  of  early  English  typographers,  the  original  publisher  of  Latimer's 
Sermons,  Fox's  BooIj  of  Martyrs,  and  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  Version 
of  the  Psalms.  The  latter  was  a  clergyman,— as  were  several  of  his 
brothers,— and  preached  for  Fox  at  Ryegate.  He  was  also  a  printer, 
and,  by  his  editions  of  the  Bible  and  other  books,  contributed  much  to 
the  spread  of  the  Eeformation,  &&  well  as  to  the  iraprovement  of  the  art 
of  printing.  He  attempted,  among  other  things,  the  distinct  use  of 
j  and  i,  v  and  u,  in  typography.' 

Dr.  Watts  first  published  his  Hymns  in  1107,  and  the  Psalms  in  1719. 
He  sent  specimens  of  them  to  Cotton  Mather,  but  they  were  not  reprinted 
in  America  nntil  1741,  when  Dr.  Franklin  published  the  Hymns;  and 
t!ie  Psalms  were  printed,  the  same  year,  in  Boston.  They  did  not  super- 
sede the  New  England  Psalms  till  after  the  Revolution. 

Stephen  Day's  deficiencies  as  a  compositor — indicated  by  his  errors  of 
punctuation  and  of  spelling,  by  the  division  of  monosyllables,  by  a  hyphen  at 
the  end  of  hues,  and  similar  technical  blunders — ^have  led  to  the  presump- 
tion that,  though  probably  bred  a  printer,  he  had  been  chiefly  accustomed 
to  press-work,  in  which  he  better  acquitted  himself.  He  printed  a  number 
of  works,  including  an  almanac  yearly ;  but  Thomas  was  unable  to  find 
more  than  about  a  dozen  of  the  books  printed  by  him,  none  of  which 
have  his  imprint,  and  he  believes  it  never  appeared  in  one.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  Psalms,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1647, 
and  the  Body  of  Libertys,  containing  one  hundred  laws  of  the  Colony, 
drawn  up  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  the  author  of  a  curious  book, 
entitled  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam."  The  Laws  were  printed  in 
1641,  and  a  second  edition  in  1648,  which  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in 
quires,  at  3s.  the  book. 

Day  was  superseded  in  the  management  of  the  Press,  in  1649,  by 
Samuel  Green,  who,  with  his  parents,  came  from  England  to  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  Governor  Winthrop's  Company,  eight  years 
before  Day  arrived.  He  has  been  sometimes  called  the  first  printer  in 
Ni)rth  America,  but  was  unknown  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  Day  commenced  printing.  The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  October,  1641,  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Stephen  Day,  whom  they  undoubtedly  regarded  as  the  American  Caxton, 

(1)  Ames'  Tjiiographical    Antiqnilies.—     npon  bis  tomb,  which  informa  aa  tint,  iinv- 
Allibone's  Diot,  of  Authora,  Art  B.  Day.    ing  spent  hia  wealth  in  printing,— 
John  Dsy  died  in  London,  in  1584.     The     Godwith  gayne  returned  Us  wealth  agayna, 

ant  ofttat  eminent  typographer,  may  ba  ^nc4  m/«  iictive  6ote«,  and  Bach  of  lEiem  one 
Elrengthened  by  a  portion  of  the  inscription  more. 
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by  granting  him  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  as  "  being  the  first  tbat  sett 
upon  printing."  He  had  not  obtaiaed  possession,  however,  in  1655, 
when  the  grant  was  eoafirmed  to  him.  He  died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of 
fifty -eight. 

The  first  strictly  original  compositioa  published  in  New  England,  was 
a  volume  of  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  wife  of  Simon  Brad- 
The  fttit  street,  afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  daughter 
Comp'i-  °^  Thomas  Dudley,  who  came  out  as  Deputy -Govern  or,  in  1630, 
"''"■  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Greens.     It  was  published  in  1640, 

and  re-printed  in  England,  where  it  was  quite  popular.  In  the  compo- 
sition and  priTiting  of  those  two  volumes,  and  of  Sandy's  version  of  Ovid, 
the  first  book  written  in  America ;  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  poem,  written 
about  the  same  time,  by  Dr.  George  Taughan,  at  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Nova  Anglia,  the  first  cJassieai  Latin  poem  descriptive  of  New  England, 
written  at  Plymouth,  in  1623,  by  William  Morell,  of  Weymoath,-— the 
American,  helicon  gave  early  promise  of  its  later  copiousness.  No  reason 
is  known  for  the  tranfer  of  the  Press  to  the  charge  of  Green,  whoso  first 
essays  exhibit  no  improvement  upon  the  work  of  Day.  From  the  gene- 
ral similarity  in  faults  and  workmanship,  Thomas  supposes  he  was  not  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  that  he  was  assisted  occasionally  by  Day.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  being  a  youth  whom  he  educated,  he  may  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  and  style  from  Day  previous  to  his  undertaking 
its  control.  One  of  the  first  works  printed  by  him  was  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  which  was  badly  executed,  both  in  press  and  case-work.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Psalms,  revised  and  improved  by  President  Dunster 
and  Mr.  Lyon,  was  printed  in  1650,  which  became  the  standard  edition 
of  the  work. 

In  1654,  the  General  Court  made  an  order  for  the  regular  printing  of 
such  laws  as  were  ordered  to  be  published,  in  impressions  of  from  500  to 
100  copies,  which  the  Secretary  was  to  pay  for  "  in  wheate  or  otherwise" 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  sheet,  or  eight  shillings  a  hundred,  and  a  copy 
was  to  be  distributed  to  each  freeman  in  every  town. 

In  October,  1668,  Green  was  granted  by  the  Court,  for  his  encourage- 
ment, on  petition,  three  hundred  acres  of  land  "where  it  is  to  be  found." 
It  was  subsequently  laid  out  for  him  at  Haverhill. 

In  1653,  a  Catechism  in  the  Indian  language,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  in  England  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
was  president.  In  1655,  the  Corporation  sent  over  a  second 
Colonic''"  -P""^^^'  "i*^  ^^^  necessary  furniture  and  materials  for  further 
publications  of  the  same  kind.  In  1659,  a  version  of  the  Psalms, 
in  the  Indian  tongue,  was  printed  by  Green.     The  press  was  set  up  in  the 
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same  building  at  Cambridge  occupied  by  Mr.  Glover's  press — a  substan- 
tial brick  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £400  for  an 
Indian  college,  and  in  which  all  the  printing  in  the  Colonies  for  near 
forty  years  was  executed.  To  this  establishment,  fully  equipped  with 
the  necessary  apparatus,  was  added  hy  the  Corporation,  in  1660,  another 
printer,  Marmadake  Johnson,  of  London,  with  better  artistic  qualifications 
than  his  predecessors. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  first  press 
was  set  up,  its  publications,  although  the  only  one  in  the  Colony,  had 
not  much  esceeded  an  average,  in  books  and  pamphlets,  of  one  work 
annually,  exclusive  of  Almanacs. 

The  second  press  was  designed  esclosiyely  for  printing  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  aboriginal  tongue.  It  was  to  assist  in  this  labor  that 
Johnson  was  sent  over.  This  was  so  considerable  an  undertaking  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  chief  personages  in  England,  and  rendered 
the  Harvard  Press  for  a  time  as  celebrated  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  England. 

In  1661,  the  New  Testament  was  issued.  In  1663,  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  New  England  Psalms  in  Indian  verse,  all 
translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Ehot,  Minister'of  Roxbury,  into  the  dialect 
of  the  Nipmuck  or  Natick  Indians,  was  printed  in  quarto  with  marginal 
notes,  and  issued  with  the  Joint  imprint  of  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke 
Johnson,  and  a  dedication  to  King  Charles  II.  The  work  had  been 
three  years  in  the  press,  having  been  much  retarded  by  the  irregularities 
of  Johnson,  which  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  his  employers  and  of 
trouble  to  himself.  In  the  execution  of  the  work,  Green  was  assisted  hy 
an  Indian  whom  he  had  taken  as  an  apprentice  in  1659,  and  named 
James  Printer.  His  father  and  two  brothers  were  principal  personages 
in  one  of  the  Indian  Churches ;  and  he  had  been  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  English,  in  the  Indian  school  at  Cambridge.  He  was  after- 
ward of  much  service  in  the  Indian  publications,  and  was  employed  by 
Green  as  a  pressman.  While  the  second  edition  was  in  press,  in  1682, 
Eliot  wrote  Mr.  Boyle :  "  We  have  but  one  man,  viz.,  the  Indian  printer, 
that  is  able  to  compose  the  Sheets  and  correct  the  Press  with  understand- 
ing." In  1109,  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  was  issaed,  with  the  imprint 
B.  Green  and  J.  Printer,  in  the  English  and  Indian  languages. 

The  earliest  application  of  the  Book-binder's  art  in  this  country,  of 

which  we  have  seen  any  account,  was  upon  the  first  edition  of  this  first 

Bible  printed  in  British  America.     This  was  executed  by  John 

hrmiiainthe  Ratliffc,  who  came  from  England  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

As  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Commissioners  of  New 

England,  August  30th,  1661,  he  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  price 
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paid  him  for  binding,  and  states  that  3s.  id.  or  3s.  ed.  per  boolt  is  the 
lowest  price  at  which  he  can  do  it  and  live  comfortably.  One  Bible  was 
aa  much  as  be  could  do  in  a  day.  Out  of  the  price  received,  ho  had  to 
supply  thread,  glue,  pasteboard,  and  leather  clasps,  all  of  which  would 
cost  him  iu  this  country  over  one  shilling.  lie  had  to  pay  here  eighteeu 
shillings  for  what  he  could  buy  in  England  for  four,  "  they  being  things 
not  formerly  niuch  used  in  this  country,'" 

The  press-work  on  a  portion  of  the  above  was  charged  as  follows ; 
Sheets  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  by  Greea  alone,  £3  10s.  per 
sheet;  with  Johnson's  assistance,  at  £3  10s.  per  sheet.  Title  sheet,  £1 ; 
Indian  Psalms,  £2  per  sheet ;  Baxter's  Call,  £2  10s.  ;  Indian  Psalter,  £1 
per  sheet.  The  paper,  which  was  fine  Post,  was  charged  at  6s.  per 
ream.  Thomas  thus  sums  up  the  expense  of  this  enterprise,  of  which  the 
practical  details  may  serve  for  comparison  between  present  rates  and 
those  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

"  I  have  made  a  calculation  from  the  documents  I  hare  seen,  and  find  tlie 
■whole  espense  attending  tte  carrying  through  the  Press  1000  copies  of  tlie 
Bihle  ;  500  additional  copies  of  the  Hew  Testament ;  an  edition  of  Easter's 
Call  to  the  Unconverted  ;  an  edition  of  the  Tsalter,  and  two  editioua  of  Eliot'a 
Catechism,  all  in  the  Indian  language,  including  the  cost  of  the  types  (or 
printing  the  Bible  and  the  binding  a  part  of  them,  and  also  the  binding  of  a 
part  of  Baxter's  Call  and  the  Psalter,  amounted  to  a  fraction  more  than  i;i200 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  Corporation  presented  the  printing 
materials  to  the  College,  and  they  were  afterward  used  by  Green  under 
its  direction.  They  were  valued  at  the  low  price  of  eighty  pounds.  A 
second  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  revised  by  Mr.  Eliot 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  was  printed  in  1685  by  Green.  It  was  six  years 
in  the  Press,  though  less  expensive  than  the  former  one.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Eliot  to  Hon.  Eobert  Boyle,  in  16S5,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
nine  hundred  pounds,  in  three  payments,  for  carrying  it  through  the 
Press.^      Mr.  Eliot  gave  a   part  of  his  salary  toward  the  expense  of 

(1)  N,  T.  Hist.  Mag.  for  Aug.,  1359.  Wuskh  TESTiHENT."      A3  copies  of  cither 

(21  Tbomns'  History  of  Printing,  i.  243,  edition  of  (his  early  specimen  of  book-m.ik- 

245,  iug  are  now  eitremely  rsre,  the  following 

(3)  The  title  of  this  "typographical  curi-  oitrocts  from  a  review  of  the  work,  which 

oaity,"  as  it  most  assuredly  is,  of  which  few  nppeatea   a  few  years   ago   in  tha  Btmlon 

oopiaB  now  ezist,  allhongh  a  now  edition  Tramoript,  may  not  be  unacceptable.     Tha 

intrudHQlion  by  J.  Pickering,  wna  published  "The  ancient  book  is   in    quarto   form, 

in  Boston  in  oclavo,  in  18S2,  ie  ae  follows  :  rough  and  rusty  with  old  age,  and  hallowed 

"  WunncetupawatKmwe  UP-BIBLDM  GOD  by  otd  associations. 

HanoesweSnsKOsBTESTJJiEHiKahWoiik  "The  language  in  which   it  is  wrillen  is 
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printing  it,  and  gcneronsly  remitted  another  portion  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  who  assisted  him  in  its  reyision, 

Mr.  Eliot's  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians  commenced  as  early 
as  October,  1646,  partly  in  consequence  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Conrt 
of  Massachusetts  for  encouraging  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
that  people,  of  whom  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  different 
nations  in  New  England,  His  efforts  to  instruct  them,  and  to  encourage 
industry  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  among  a  savage  people,  were  at- 
tended with  remarkable  success.  Their  progress  in  husbandry  and  tlie 
mechanical  arts  was  such  that  several  towns  were  built  by  them ;  the 
Women  had  learned  to  spin,  and  to  engage  in  other  domestic  arts  ;  and 
several  laws  and  municipal  regulations,  framed  for  them,  were  early 
adopted,  and  courts  of  judicature  established  and  obeyed  with  exemplary 
sulimission.  Schools  and  churches  were  formed,  and  well  attended;  and 
considerable  attainments  were  made  by  some  in  English,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  afterward  became 
instructors.  In  1672,  Eliot  printed  1000  copies  of  a  logic  primer,  and 
prepared  little  systems  of  all  the  liberal  arts  for  their  use  There  were, 
in  1687,  sis  churches  of  baptized  Indians,  eighteen  assemblies  of  catechu- 
mens professing  Christianity,  and  twenty-four  native  preachers,     '^^' 


The 

Lymn- 


dettd^ntirelj   dead;   no   man  Imng  can  form  of  vtrse  which  .a  Ifrmod  in  oui 

either  read  it  or  speak  it.  books  '  eouimon  metre  ;■  and  nothing 

"This  Bible  was  printed  in  1685.  The  more  clumsy  and  uncouth  than  the  atruo- 
quality  of  the  paper  is  poor  enough,  and  ture  of  the  rhymes.  Stomhold  and  Hopkins 
the  type  is  uneven  and  unsightly ;  that  of  even  may  bo  read  «ith  eiqu.E.te  pleasure 
the  title-page  seems  in  part  to  have  been  after  perusing  a  few  atan.as  like  the  follow- 
out  «ith  a  penknife  for  the  oeeaslon.  It  is  ing,  -which  aro  from  the  19th  Psalm-'  The 
hound  in  sheep,  ivith  heayj  rlha  upon  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  Ac,;' 
back.  "'1.  Kesuk  kukootomnhteaumoo 

"The   'illuminations'  at  tlie  heginning  God  wussohanmoonk 

arc  eslremelj  rude;  and  the  lines  are  hent  Mamahotiokesuk  wunnahtuhkon 

and  broken.    •    •    •  Wutnnakaasnonk 

e  '»|'E«stJ™^,''^^'^''_^'^__^°^.',''  "'2.  Hohsekoeu  kcsukodtash 

Kah  hohsekoe  nukonash 
Keketookon  nahteauonk.'" 
Dr.  Mather  states  that  the  entire  transla- 
tion was  writtan  with  but  one  pen. 

The  first  American  edition  of  the  English 
Bible  was   published  in    1782,  nearly  one 

,  .'and  cried  through  the  ««i-p<    hundred  and    twenty  years  after  the  firat 

that  being  the  only  objeot  whicli  the  natives  appearance  of  Eliot's.  Sower's  O^™^" 
knew  as  corresponding  with  the  object  Mr.  Bible  came  out  eighty  years  after  JSIiot  a, 
Eliot  described  to  them.  and  nearly  forty  ycara  before  the  English 

"The   Psalms   are  translated    into   that    reprint. 


this  Bible  ia  in  Mark  i. 

,oh,'     and     signifies 

•kneeling  down  to  him. 

.In    Translating    J. 

idges  y.  3B-'Th*. 

moth  fir  of  Si  sera  looke 

id   out  at  a  window 

and  CTi'fd  through  the  U 

ittice'—'ne  aaked  the 

Indians  for  tho  word 

'lattice,' and  found. 

when  his  translation  wt 

la  completed,  that  he 
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knowledge  of  this  work  was  early  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Planta- 
tions, who  were  directed  to  prepare  and  report  an  Ordinance  "  for  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  learning  and  piety  in  Xew  England." 
The  Act  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  Corporate  Society  and  general 
contributions  to  the  object,  was,  with  the  liberality  which  that  hody  has 
ever  shown  in  matters  of  heneyolence,  passed  in  July,  1649.  The  Uni- 
versities  of  the  Kingdom,  and  many  of  its  most  eminent  men,  no  less 
strongly  recommended  the  work.  Had  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
native  race  been  equally  regarded  by  all  who  settled  upon  their  heritage, 
many  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  and  Indian  degradation  had  never 
been  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  American  history. 

The  zealous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  John  Eliot,  in  behalf  of  the 
natives  for  over  forty  years,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  given  by 
his  CO  temporaries,  bnt  earnestly  disclaimed  by  himself,  of  the  "  Indian 
Evangelist."  His  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
works,  is  alone  sufBcient  to  unite  the  general  voice  in  the  emphatic  decla- 
ration of  one,  who  is  himself  a  conspicnons  example  of  disinterested  labor, 
that  Eliot,  was  "  the  Apostle — and  truly,  I  know  not  who,  since  Peter  and 
Paul,  better  deserves  that  name.'"  Mr.  Ehot  died  in  1690,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-sis.  Johnson,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bible,  was  dismissed,  but  was  allowed  to  retain,  at  their  original  cost, 
the  font  of  types  which  was  sent  out  with  him.  "With  these,  he  printed 
several  works  on  his  own  account,  of  which  Thomas  was  able  to  identify, 
about  ten,  the  latest  dated  in  1614.     He  died  the  following  year. 

Green  continued  printing  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1102,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  Cambridge,  where  he  held 
several  civic  and  military  ofBces.  There  was  no  Printing  done  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  long  time  after  his  death.  He  had  nineteen  children,  and 
his  descendants  were  printers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  over  a 
century  after  his  decease.  Thomas  was  able  to  collect  a  list  of  nearly  one 
hundred  books  printed  by  him  in  the  fifty  years  he  conducted  the  Cam- 
bridge Press,  including  those  issued  in  connection  with  Johnson,  and  for 
a  short  time  in  partnership  with  his  son. 

But  the  Genera!  Court  of  Massachusetts,  jealous  of  allowing  too  much 
liberty  to  an  instrument  of  so  much  power  as  the  Press,  or  modeling  its 
Legislation  upon  that  of  England,  appointed  in  1663,  two  licensers  to 
watch  its  operations,  and  determine  what  works  it  would  be  safe 
soraoftha  to  print.  One  or  two  religions  publications — a  class  which 
"^  chiefly  occupied  the  press  for  many  years — were  issued  that 

(1)  Hon.  E.  Everett'a  OratioQ  at  Durcbealsr,  Mass,,  July  4, 1855. 
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year ;  and  being  deemed  by  some  of  heretical  tendency,  probably  gave  rise 
to  tlie  order  of  the  Court.  It  was  repealed,  however,  in  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  first  licensers  were  Daniel  Gookin,  and  the  Rey.  Jona- 
than Mitchell.  In  October,  1664,  on  account  of  the  polemical  freedom 
which  the  press  exhibited,  the  Court  again  made  an  order,  that  "for  the 
preventing  of  irregularities  and  abuse  to  the  authority  of  this  county,  by 
the  Printing  Presse,"  there  should  no  Printing  Press  be  allowed  in  any 
town  within  its  jurisdiction,  bat  in  Cambridge  ;  and,  that  no  person  should 
presume  to  print  anything  without  a  license  from  the  Court,  under  the 
hand  of  its  appointed  officers.  The  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  privilege  of  printing  within  the  jurisdiction  in  future. 

The  licensers  having  permitted  the  Printing  of  the  "  De  Imitatione 
Christi,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  Court,  more  vigilant  than  discrimi- 
nating, in  1668,  ordered  the  Censors  to  make  a  fuller  revisal  of  the  work, 
and  the  press  to  stop  in  the  mean  time.  More  or  less  surveillance  and 
interference  with  the  operations  of  the  press,  continued  to  be  exercised 
until  after  the  Kevolntion. 

The  first  law  securing  the  benefit  of  copyright,  in  this  country,  was 
enacted  in  1613,  when  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  to 
John  Usher,  a  wealthy  Bookseller,  of  Boston,  the  privilege  of  publishing 
FiwtCDpy-  ""  '^'^  0""  account,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the 
rgtiAcu  Colony.'  The  right  was  secured  by  two  orders  of  the  Court, 
granted  on  petition  of  Usher;  the  first,  made  in  May,  16T2,  which  decreed 
that  no  printer  should  print  or  sell  any  more  copies  than  were  agreed 
upon,  and  paid  for  by  the  owner ;  and  the  second,  enacted  in  May,  1673, 
secured  to  Usher,  the  copyright  for  seven  years.  Hezickiah  Usher,  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  the  agent  of  the  Corporation,  whose  Indian  publi- 
cations he  superintended,  had  been  a  bookseller  in  Boston,  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  British  America,  in 
that  business.  Several  of  Green's  works  were  printed  for  him.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  Isaiah  Thomas,  who 
owned  a  copy  believed,  from  iU  superior  typography,  to  have  been  printed 
aft  tie  a  val  of  Johnson,  and  about  the  year  1664,  or  '65.  It  was 
p  t  d  0  a  handsome -faced  nonpareil  type  ;  and,  he  says,  is  the  only 
p  m  n  f  a  book  printed,  either  at  Cambridge  or  Boston,  in  that  type, 
p  to  the  Ecvolntion.     Even  brevier  types  were  seldom  used  by  the 

p     t  rs    f  B  ston,  previons  to  1160. 

It  na  dn  ing  the  same  year,  that  Usher's  edition  of  the  laws  was 
p   nt  d  th  t  those  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  issued  from  the  same  press. 

n  1      fi        copyright   law  enacted    Id  act  espirod,  iq  1694,  antlmrs  defended  their 

England  was  hy  8  Anno,  0.  IB,  which  «e-  rights  by  aotiona  at  common  law,  aa  they 

cured  to  authors  the  right  in  literary  pro-  oontinncd  tu  do  oJtet  the  expiration  of  the 

pertj  for  fourteen  years.    After  the  licensing  eopjright. 
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The  following  year,  the  General  Laws  of  Connecticut,  previously  existing 
only  ia  manuscript,  and  pnblicly  read  from  time  to  time  in  the  several 
towns,  were  printed  at  Cambridge.  This  first  code  waa  compiled  by 
Roger  Ludlow,  and  a  copy  was  supplied  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  to 
each  family  in  the  twenty-four  towns  in  the  Colony. 

About  the  year  16U,  John  Foster,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  received 
permission  to  establish  a  second  press  at  Boston.  The  same  year,  the 
Genera!  Court  added  to  the  former  licensers,  two  additional  ones.  These 
were  Increase  Mather,  and  Thomas  Thacher,  both  learned  divines.  The 
latter  wrote  and  published  in  1677,  a  treatise  on  smallpox  and  measles, 
the  first  medical  work  published  ia  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in 
America, 

The  first  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Boston,  was  issued  by 
Foster,  in  1616.  He  also  calculated  and  printed  Almanacs,  and  a  few 
other  small  works.  Sewall  succeeded  him  in  168L  The  printing  was 
executed  for  him  by  James  Glen,  and  Samuel  Green,  a  son  of  the  Cam- 
bridge prniter.  He  waa  a  book-seller,  and  a  magistrate,  and  subsequently 
filled  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  the  Colony. 

About  this  period,  controversy  ran  high  in  England,  respecting  the 
Succession.  The  press  which  had  formerly  been  controlled  by  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  was  on  its  removal  from  that  jurisdiction  by  the  Long 
Parliament  placed,  contrary  to  the  pleadings  of  Milton  for  its  freedom, 
under  a  board  of  censors,  from  whose  guardianship  it  was,  for  a  short 
time,  emancipated  in  1679.  The  Provincial  Governors,  felt  it  to  he  their 
duty — or  were  enjoined  to  control  its  freedom  in  the  Colonies.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1671,  in  his  answers  to  inqui- 
ries of  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Colonies,  says,  "  I  thank  God  wo 
have  no  free  schools,  or  printing;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these 
hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and 
sects,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  Govern- 
ment. God  defend  us  from  both.'"  Governor  Dongan,  of  New  York, 
on  the  renewal  of  his  commission  the  same  year,  was  instructed  "to  allow 
no  Printing  Press."  The  independent  spirit  manifested  by  the  Colonics 
at  this  time,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  formed  that  year  in  London,  caused  some  fears  that  they 
would  "  break  from  their  allegiance  altogether. "  Berkeley's  successor,  iu 
1683,  was  instructed  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  a  press  in  that  Colony. 
James  the  Second,  soon  after  came  to  the  throne,  and  continued  those 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  which  produced  serious 
troubles  in  England  and  America.     "While  he  was  engaged  in  prostrating 

(1)  Chalmer'B  Politieal  Annals,  ii,  323. 
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the  borough  immunities  in  England,  his  Courts  were  busy  in  vacating  the 
charters  of  his  Colonial  subjects.  His  agents  in  America,  ware  equally 
industrious,  in  arbitrarily  levying  imposts,  executing  writs  of  quo  warranto, 
and  controlling  the  freedom  of  expression  through  the  press.  Androa 
arrived  in  1686,  with  authority  to  prohibit  Printing.  But  before  his 
arrival,  Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  either  with  or  without  aa- 
thority,  had  iuterdicted  the  Printing  of  an  Almanac  at  Boston,  without 
his  permission. 

The  only  other  person  who  carried  on  Printing  at  Boston,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1686,  was  Eichard  Pierce,  who  commenced  about  1684.  He  is 
chiefly  entitled  to  notice  as  the  printer  of  the  first  newspaper 
Awriran  sheet  ever  published  in  the  New  World.  It  was  started  at 
K=v*.pa,p8r.  -jj^g^^jj^  jj^  ^  ggQ^  ^jjij  ^^^  suppressed  by  the  Legislature,  because, 
it  was  alleged,  "it  came  out  contrary  to  Law,  and  contained  reflections 
of  a  very  high  nature."  The  first  number  of  this  sheet,  and  the  only  one 
known  to  exist,  was  recently  found  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  Office  in 
London,  bearing  the  following  date  and  imprint: — "Boston,  Thursday, 
September  25th,  1690,  Printed  by  K  Pierce,  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the 
London  Coffee  House,  1690."  The  Publisher  promises  that  the  country 
"  shall  be  furnished  once  a  moneth,  (or,  if  a  Glut  of  Occurrences  happen, 
oflener),  with  an  Account  of  such  considerable  things  as  have  occurred 
unto  our  Notice;  to  give  a  faithful  relation  of  all  such  things;  to  en- 
lighten the  public  as  to  the  occurrents  of  Divine  Providence,"  the  eircnm- 
stauccB  of  public  afi'airs  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  attempt  the  curing,  or  at 
least  the  charming  of  the  spirit  of  lying,  then  prevalent;  and  to  aid  in 
tracing  out  and  convicting  the  raisers  of  false  reports. 

It  gives  a  summary  of  current  events,  as  the  departure  of  about  3500 
troops,  and  82  sail  of  ships  for  Canada,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  the 
ravages  of  the  small  pox  and  of  a  malignant  fever  in  Boston.  It  informs 
us  that  a  fire  broke  out  between  the  16th  and  17tii,  which  destroyed 
several  houses  ;  and,  that  beside  the  loss  of  one  life,  the  "  best  furnished 
Peintino  Press  of  those  few  that  we  know  of  in  America,  was  lost ;  a 
loss  not  presently  to  be  repaired."  It  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
St.  Christopher  from  the  French,  and  of  the  landing  of  King  William  in 
Ireland,  with  140,000  foot  and  horse,  as  well  as  other  veritable  occur- 
rences in  Europe  and  America.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Newspaper,  and,  as  such,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Thomas  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  this  attempt  to  start  a 
newspaper.  Ho  mentions  Pierce  as  the  fifth  printer  in  Boston,  several 
of  whose  books,  printed  for  booksellers  and  on  his  own  account,  he  had 
seen— the  eariiest  dated  in  1684,  and  the  latest  1690.     He  supposes  him 
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to  have  been  from  London,  where  there  was  a  printer  of  thiit  name  in 
1619.  Harris,  at  the  date  of  the  above  publieation,  kept  a  bo  ok- store 
"at  the  London  coffee-Louse  in  King's  street,  but  removed  two  or  tliree 
years  after  to  Cornhili,  where  he  engaged  in  printing,  chiefly  for  book- 
sellers. He  had  a  commission  from  Governor  Pbipa,  in  1692,  to  print 
the  Laws.  He  was  from  London,  where  he  had  been  a  printer  and  book- 
seller, and,  as  Dunton,  the  eccentric  English  bookseller,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  Boston,  states,  had,  as  "a  brisk  asserter  of  English  liberties,"  in- 
curred by  his  publications  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities  in  such  a 
form  as  to  induce  him  to  travel  to  New  England,  "  where  lie  followed 
Bookselling,  and  then  Coffee-selling,  and  then  Printing,  but  continued 
Ben.  Harris  still,  and  is  now  both  bookseller  and  printer  in  Grace  Church 
street)  as  we  find  by  his  London  Post;  so  that  his  conversation  is  general 
(but  never  impertinent),  and  hia  Wit  pliable  to  all  inventions."  Dunton 
adds  that,  In  traveling  with  him,  he  found  hira  to  be  the  most  ingenious 
and  innocent  companion  he  ever  met  with.'  Harris's  inventions  appear 
not  to  have  been  Bufflciently  pliable,  nor  bis  inuocence,  in  publication 
at  least,  so  great  as  to  satisfy  the  authorities  on  either  side  of  the 
water. 

Bartholomew  Green,  another  son  of  the  Cambridge  printer,  commenced 
in  Boston  in  1690,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel,  who,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  an  active  assistant  in  hia  business  affairs,  and  a  person  greatly 
eulogized  by  Dunton,  died  in  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  that  year.  B. 
Green  was  for  about  forty  years  printer  for  the  Government  and  the  lead- 
ing publisher  in  Boston,  He  was  at  first  assisted  by  John  Allen,  another 
London  printer,  who  commenced  about  the  same  time,  and  in  1707  es- 
tablished an  independent  business. 

In  April,  1704,  Green  commenced  the  printing  of  The  Boston  Neivs- 
Letter,  the  first  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  in  the  Colo- 
E  Etjoo  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  printed  weekly,  and  published  "by  authority" 
^  k7  ^°^  John  Campbell,  Postmaster,  who  was  the  proprietor.  It 
H  w  paper  jjge^jjig  tiig  property  of  Green  eighteen  years  after,  during  fifteen 
of  wh  ch  It  was  the  only  one  in  the  Colonies.  Prom  1707  to  1711  it 
WIS  pnnted  by  Allen,  whose  premises  being  then  burned  in  the  great  fire, 
it  was  again  printed  by  Green.  The  publication  continued  in  the  family 
of  Green  until  the  year  17C6.  The  contents  of  the  first  number,  covering 
three  pages  of  pot  folio,  were  estremely  meagre,  and  it  contained  but 
one  advertisement,  which  was  that  of  the  proprietor. 

Indeed,  the  Newspaper,  although  it  was  then  by  no  means  the  indis- 

(I)  Duotoa'a  Life  and  Srrocs,  Loadon,  1705;  Thomas'  Hislor;  of  Printing,  i.  282, 
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jiLnsalile  tliing  it  noiv  is,  may  be  coii&idered  a  legitimate  offspring  of  tie 
Colomal  mmd  and  ictioa  in  their  due  order  of  deyelopment.  It  seems 
to  be  in  some  degree,  a  necessity  with  every  people,  when  a  spreading 
population  and  a  succession  of  stirring  events  render  other  means  of  com- 
munication too  slow  or  imperfeci;  hence,  in  most  populous  and  cirilized 
mtmns  m  ai  cient  and  modern  times,  some  expedient  of  the  kind  has 
been  found  to  exist  The  Persians  had  their  scribes  for  copying  and 
their  posts  for  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  remarkable  occurrences. 
Ihe  Romans  diipdtched  written  accounts  of  yictories  and  public  events 
to  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  Chinese  have  had  their  Gaz- 
ette«  fiom  the  eailie&t  times,  which  were  sent  into  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  cjuntry  Even  the  analogue  to  the  Newspaper  was  found  among 
tliL  al  jngioal  Americans  in  their  charts,  and  the  picture-writings  by 
nhich  they  transmitted  information  of  a  great  battle  or  other  event  j  and 
of  which  Thorait  the  ablt,  historiographer  of  American  Printing,  baa 
[  lesemd  a  beautiful  spe  imen. 

And  hence  it  i  that  m  our  own  age  and  country,  wheE  many  "  run  to 
;nid  fro  ia  the  eaith  and  luowledge  is  increased,"  when  population  is 
stretching  over  a  vast  continent,  and  every  day  is  big  with  events,  the 
Newspaper  has  become  a  first  requisite,  and  the  Printing- Press  travels 
beside  the  wagou  of  the  pioneer,  and  rests  only  on  the  vanguard  of  the 
army  of  emigrants,  that  it  may  send  hack  intelligence  of  their  progress. 

The  parent  of  the  modem  Kewspaper,  and  of  the  right  claimed  by 
many  governments  to  control  it,  is  found  in  the  Venetian  Gazctfa,  a  gov- 
ernment sheet  sent  out  monthly  in  manuscript,  and  so  named  from  a  small 
(.oin  called  gazetta,  for  which  they  were  sold.  "A  jealous  government," 
says  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Kuddiman,  "did  not  allow  a  printed  news- 
pai)er  ;  and  the  Venetian  Gazetta  continued,  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to  onr  own  days, 
to  be  distributed  in  manuscript."  In  the  Magliabecchian  Library  at  Flor- 
ence, are  thirty  volumes  of  Venetian  Gazettas,  all  in  manuscript.  "  It 
may  gratify  national  pride,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "to  be  told  that 
mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  'and  the  prudence  of 
Burleigh  fur  the  first  newspaper  in  England."  The  first  printed  news- 
paper was  the  "English  Mercurie,"  printed  by  authority,  by  the  Queen's 
printer,  in  London,  on  the  23d  July,  1588.  It  was  intended  by  her  min- 
ister Burleigh  to  arouse  the  public  mind,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada tlien  threatening  the  nation.  Although  several  papers,  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  appeared  during  the  year,  they  were  only 
extraordinary  gazettes,  and  were  not  regularly  published.  As  other 
nations  adnpted  the  example,  they  retained  the  name  and  the  control  of 
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the  gazettes  as  goverriraetit  organs,  according  to  tlie  original  custom.' 
The  first  regular  newspaper  appeared  in  1633,  and  was,  we  believe, 
called  The  Weekly  Oourant.  "  When,"  saja  Hunt,  "the  reign  of 
James  I.  was  drawing  to  a  close  ;  when  Ben  Jonson  was  poet-laureate  ; 
and  the  personal  friends  of  Shakspcare  were  lamenting  his  recent  death  ; 
when  Cromwell  was  trading  as  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon;  when  Milton 
was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  just  trying  his  pen  at  Latin  verse;  and  Hampden 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  in  Buckinghamshire,  London  was  first  soli- 
cited to  patronize  its  first  newspaper." 

The  great  events  in  English  and  Colonial  history  then  transpiring  ;  the 
abdication  of  James  and  the  proelamation  of  his  successor ;  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  Hoyal  Governor  in  Boston  ;  the  resumption  of  the  Charters  ; 
the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  people  of  New  England,  to  arrest  the 
growing  power  of  France  ;  and  other  exciting  events,  had  caused  the  issue, 
as  early  as  1689,  of  a  "  news  placard  "  in  Boston,  and  the  reprint,  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  order  of  Governor  rietelier  of  New  York,  of  a 
number  of  the  London  Gazette.  A  means  of  public  enlightenment  on 
those  momentous  topics  was  an  imperious  necessity.^ 

(1)  Lnndon  Mirror,  vol.  t.  19S.  tion  of  thi.i  rule.     During  llie  great  battle 

(2)  The  following  passages  will  sh  wf  f  h  E  i  !  Bili  m  j  p  p  w  re 
eibly  the  couditiDii,  as  to  freedom  and  t  ff  d  to  pp  — th  P  t  t  I  111- 
itj,oEth«BngliBhPrea»atthiadat  ll6  5)  g  th  C  6  I  t  11  g  h  Do- 
and  explain  the  source  of  its  embarr  m  t  m  I  I  t  11  g  th  T  ^  w  the 
in  the  Colonies.  LdM                 N          fthitpb- 

"No  part  of  the  load  wticli  the  old  m    1  1   h  d     1  th        t                w    k      N     e 

oarried  out,"  says  Macaulej,"  was  m        m                d  d  gl     m  11  I     f      Tha 

portant  than  the  nawa-Iettera.     In  16  5  q       t  Ij    f  m  t     wh    h            f  th  m      n- 

Wiing  like  the  London  daily  pape      f  t        d  t  m        th             f    n 

time   eiisted  or  eould  e.vist.     Nelth      til  f        1      In-  ml          f  th       T  m         Altec 

neeoasary  capital  nor  tha  necessary  Vllw  th     d  f    t    f  h     Wh  g      t  waa         1     gee 

u  fatal  aa  that  of  either  capital  or     ase  of  (hat  which  all  his  Judges  had  pro. 


skill.     The  Press  waa  not,  indeed,  at  that     nouncad  t< 


moment  under  a  general  oenaorsblp.     Tha  At  the  close  of  hia 

the  Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679.     Any  and  liie  allowanoe  waa  given  exelnaiyely  to 

person  might  therefore  print,  at  hia  own  the  'London  Gaiette.'      .      .      But  neither 

risk,  a  biatory,  a  sermon,  or  a  poem,  without  the  '  G.iiette'  nor  any  anpplementary  broad- 

tha  previous  approbation  of  any  publio  o£G-  sido  printed   by  aathority,  ever  eontained 

cerjbotthejndgaaweteunnnimonslyof  the  any  intelligence  which  it  did  not  suit  (ha 

opinion  that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Comt  to  publish.    Tha  most  important  Par- 

gaiettaa,  and  that,  by  the  Common  Law  of  linmentary    debates,   the    most    important 

England,  no   man,  not  authoriied  liy   the  State  trials   recorded  in    our  history  were 

Crown,    had   a  right  to    publish    political  passed  ovorin  perfect  silence.     In  the  cnpi- 

newB.     Whilfl  the  Whig  party  waa  still  for-  tal,  the  eoffee-bouaes  supplied  in  some  nieaa- 

midable,  the  Government  thought  it  eipe-  ure   the   place  of  a  journal.-    Tblther  the 

dient  ucoasionailj  to  connive  at  the  viola-  Londoners  flocked,  as  the  Athenians  of  old 
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Notwithstanding  the  restraints  upon  its  freedom,  some  of  whick  were 
not  of  long  continuance,  the  presses  in  Massachusetts  continned  to  be 
fully  occapied,  and  many  mannscripts  were  sent  to  England  for  publica- 
tion, including  the  Magnolia  of  Dr.  Mather,  and  other  works  of  consider- 
able size.  But,  while  schools  and  the  press,  their  great  edacational  ally, 
were  deprecated  in  the  South,  and  printing  was  prohibited,  or  jealously 
watched  in  the  Worth,  both  found  a  welcome  reception  in  the  new  Colony 
which  Penn  wa3  founding  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

"  "Within  four  years  from  the  time  that  our  ancestors  landed  in  the  wil- 
derness, a  Printing  Press  was  at  work  in  Philadelphia,  sowing  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  morality;  and  only  a  few  months  after  the 
arr    a     f  W     am  P         pub        du  a     a  was  attainable  at  a  small  ex- 


£  n,  h  could  be  carried  in  a  bag  then 

B  to  greater  part  of  the  intellectual 

^  m  g  m         uminBted  bj  the  country  divines 

0,  J  justices.   Tbe  difficulty  and  «- 

m  s  nvejing  large  packets  from  place 

„  T  was   90   great    thai  an  esWnsive 

m  g  w  longer  in   making  its  way  from 

tondon   as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of  Paternoster  Kow  to  Dcvonsbire  or  Lanca- 

India-  '.     .     .    Such  were  the  sources  from  shire,  than  it  now  is  in  reaching  Kentucky. 

which   the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  pro-  How  scantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  then 

vinclal  oities,  and  tbe  great  body  of  the  gen-  furnished,  even  with  books  the  most  neces- 

tryand  clergy,  Icfli-ned  almost  all  they  knew  eary  to  a  theologian,  has  already  been  re- 

of  the  history  of  their  own  time.    .    .    That  marked.     The  houses  of  the  gentry  were 

was  a  memorable  day  in  which    tho  first  not  more  plentifully  supplied.    Few  knigbli 

news-letter  from   London  was  laid  on  the  of  tho  shire  had  libraries  so  good  as  may 

table  of  the  only  coffee-room  in  Cambridge,  now  be  perpetually  found  in  a  servants' hall. 

"At  the  seat  of  a  niBu  of  fortune  in  the  or  in  the  bnok  parlor  of  asmall  shop-keeper. 

country,  the  news-letter  was  impatiently  ei-  An  esquire  passed  among  bis  neighbors  for 

peeted.    Within  a  week  after  it  had  arrived,  a   great  scholar,  if  Hudlbras  and  Baker's 

it  had  been  thumbed  by  twenty  families.  Chronicles,  Tarlion's  Jests,  and  the  Seven 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  tt>  say  that  Champions  of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall 

ihe'ro  "were  then  no  provincial  newspapers,  window  among  the  fishing-rods  and  fowling 

Indeed,  except  in  the  capital  and  at  the  two  pieces.    No  circulating  library,  no  book  so- 

TJniversities,  there  was  scarcely  a  printer  in  eiety  then  existed,  even  in  the  capital;  but 

the  kingdom.     The  only  press  in  England,  in  the  capital  those  studenls  who  coald  not 

north   of  Trent,  appears  to  have  been  at     afford  to  purchase  largely  had  a  resonrce. 

Yor],_"  The   shops   of  the  great  booksellers   near 

Th'esupplyotbooks,itwouldappearfrom     Saint    Paul's   Church-yard   were    crowded 

the  same  author,  was  almost  as  meagre  as     every  day,  and  all  day  long,  with  readers  ; 

that  of  news— a  faat  one  would  not  he  led     and  a  known  customer  was  often  permitted 

to  espeet  from  the  kngth  of  time  England     fo  carry  a  volume  home.     In  the  eountry 

bad  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Press,  and     there  was  no   such   accommodation ;    and 

the  long  roll   of    illustrious   authors   that    every  man  was  under  the  necessity  of  buy 

adomedherpaftandcurrentannals.  "LiW-     ing  whatever  he  wished  to  read." 

(1)  Memoirs  Illst.  Sofi.  of  Penn.,  i,  101. 
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William  Peiin  laiiiied  in  his  new  terntorj,  in  October,  IG82;  and,  ia 
December  following,  a  school  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Six  years 
after  this,  a  public  school,  or  seniinary,  was  founded  by  the  Friends,  the 
charter  of  which  declares — in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sentiments  of 
Governor  Berkeley— that  "  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people 
depended,  iu  a  great  measure,  upon  the  good  education  of  their  youth, 
etc.,  *  *  *  *  which  caunot  be  effected  in  any  manner  so  well  as  by 
erecting  public  schools  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

The  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  first  outside  of 
MassQchusctts,  erected  thus  early  iu  Philadelphia,  was  set  up  by  William 
Pir.i  Prim-  Bradford,  at  Shackamaxon,  now  Kensington,  in  the  neighbor- 
p^uL'ji- '"  tiood  of  ^he  celebrated  Treaty  ground,  in  the  year  1686.  His 
'"■"*■  earliest  publication  is  stated  by  some  authorities,  to  have  been 

an  Alraanacfor  the  year  1681,  by  Daniel  Leeds,  "atndent  in  Agriculture." 
A  copy  of  that  is  extant  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  A  recent  biogra- 
pher states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  that  a  small  quarto 
tract  of  four  or  six  leaves,  printed  in  1686,  is  the  first  work  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  him.  The  title  is  not  mentioned.  The  following 
extract,  however,  from  the  Council  Book,  which  wo  find  in  Hazard's 
Register,  (Vol.  i.  p.  16),  while  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  petty  annoy- 
ances to  which  the  press  was  subject  in  that  day,  seems  to  indicate  the 
issue  of  an  Almanac  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January,  1686.  "1685, 
9th,  11  mo. — The  Secretary  reporting  to  the  Council,  that  in  the  Chrono- 
logie  of  the  Almanack  sett  forth  by  Samuel  Atkins,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
printed  by  William  Bradford,  of  the  same  place,  there  was  these  words ; 
(the  beginning  of  government  here  by  the  Lord  Penn),  the  Council  sent 
for  Samuel  Atkins,  and  ordered  him  to  blot  out  the  words  Loid  Penn 
and  likewise  for  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  and  gave  him  cl  ir^e  not 
to  print  any  thing  but  what  shall  have  lycence  from  the  C  ouncil 

It  was  not  unusual  foi-a  printer  first  to  try  his  hand  up  an  an  ephemeiis 
of  that  kind,  to  serve  for  a  general  introduction  to  the  public  but  rehffious 
controversy,  which  kept  the  rust  from  the  Mew  England  mind  in  the  flrht 
years  of  its  history,  also  gave  the  first  impulse  to  Literature  and  the  Press 
in  Pennsylvania, 

The  first  who  entered  this  field,  was  Geoeoe  Keith,  a  clever  bnt  dis- 
putarious  Scotch  Quaker,  afterward  Surveyor-General  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  the  first  instructor  in  the  Friends'  School,  previously  mentioned 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  by  Thomas  Makin, 
the  author  of  two  Latin  poems  upon  Pennsylvania.  In  1689,  Keith 
published  against  the  New  England  Churches  and  Divines,  by  whom  his 
sect  was  persecuted,  a  4to.  tract,  which  Thomas,  who  owned  a  copy, 
states,  was  the  oldest  book  he  conld  find  from  Bradford's  press.     The 
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following  jear,  Keith  tlircw  the  gaantJet  to  the  learned  Cotton  Mather, 
of  Boston,  and  published  one  or  two  more  pamphlets  in  defense  of  the 
Quakers.  Bnt,  having  in  1691,  quarreled  with  his  own  people,  whom  he 
charged  with  a  departure  from  the  pacific  piinciples  of  the  Society,  by 
aiding  in  the  capture  of  a  privateer;  a  feud  arose,  which  is  remarltable  in 
the  history  of  the  Province  for  the  excitement  and  bitterness  of  faction 
attending  it.  The  zealous  polemic  was  condemned  by  a  large  mnjority 
in  the  meetings,  inclading  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Quaker 
magistrates,  whom  he  attacked  in  pnnt  in  an  Appeal"  to  the  people. 
Bradford,  who  was  also  a  Quaker  in  the  controTersy,  took  the  side  of 
Keith,  against  the  stronger  party  and  was  ancsted  for  printing  the  sedi- 
tious and  libelous  pamphlets  of  Keith  and  others  His  press,  forms,  and 
material.^,  with  the  offensive  publications  were  seized.  Refusing  to  give 
security,  Bradford,  McComb  the  publisher,  and  others  were  imprisoned. 
After  considerable  delay,  they  were  brought  to  an  nn satisfactory  form  of 
trial,  in  which  their  judges  were  their  lending  opponents  in  the  meetings. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  which,  however,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  accused  party,  Bradford  appears  to  have  managed  his 
cause  with  tact  and  judgment.  The  charge  against  him  was,  the  print- 
ing a  paper  which  was  seditious  and  tended  "to  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates."  The  Court  overruled  his  exception,  to  two  of  the  jury- 
men, who  had  prejudged  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet,  on  tlie  ground  tliat 
the  jury  had  only  to  find  as  to  the  facts  of  the  printing,  and  that  the 
Court  were  judges  of  its  tendency. 

Against  this,  Bradford  strenuously  contended  that  the  jury  were  judges 
"  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact,"  in  which  opinion  some  of  the  Jurors  co- 
incided. The  Attorney,  also,  pleaded  against  him  a  Statute  of  Charles 
II.,  requiring  every  printer  to  attach  his  name  to  his  books,  to  which  Keith 
replied,  that  it  was  often  violated  by  William  Penn,  and  other  Quakers, 
without  complaint.  Beyond  the  seizure  of  the  books,  upon  the  premises 
of  Bradford,  the  only  evidence  against  hirn  was  the  frame  containing  some 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  in  type,  and  this  was  not  produced  in  Court  as 
requested  by  the  accused.  It  was  sent  to  the  jury-room,  however,  and  a 
fortunate  accident  was  the  occasion  of  his  release.  The  jury  disagreed, 
and  were  discharged.  But,  it  is  said,  that  during  the  examination  of  the 
form,  being  unaccustomed  to  reading  backward,  they  attempted  to  move 
it  into  a  more  favorable  position,  when  the  types  fell  from  the  chase,  and 
in  an  instant  destroyed  the  evidence  of  his  offense. 

Having  about  this  time  received  an  invitation  to  remove  to  Xew  York, 
he,  in  1693,  established  in  that  city  the  first  press  in  the  Province,  where 
pir-t  Print-  there  had  been  none  set  np  during  the  Dutch  rule.  In  IfiOn, 
sfw  T^li°  Governor  Fletcher  is  said  to  have  ciiused  a  copy  of  the  London 
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Gazette,  containing  tlie  details  of  on  engagement  with  the  Erench,  to 
be  re-printed.  But,  if  done  in  the  Colony,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  regular  printing  house  in  New  York,  at  that  time. 
Bradford,  soon  after  his  removal  thither,  was  appointed  printer  to  the 
Government,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  from  the  public 
funds.  He  retained  the  situation  for  about  thirty  years.  During  the 
same  period  he  was  also  public  printer  for  the  Province  of  New  Jersey. 

His  first  labor  in  New  York,  was  to  print  a  small  folio  volume  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Province,  which  was  issued  in  1693.  In  the  imprint,  he  pro- 
claims his  public  functions  as  "printer  to  their  Majesties,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Bible."  There  was  an  additional  printer  in  that  city  in  1726,  whose 
place  of  business  was  on  Smith  (now  South  William)  street. 

On  leaving  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  part  owner  of  a  paper-mill  on 
the  Wissahickon,  he  is  supposed  to  have  retained  the  ownership,  or  an 
interest  in  the  press  there.  In  1699,  it  was  under  the  management  of 
Reinier  Jansen,  a  Dutchman,  who,  published  the  same  year,  the  first 
literary  work  npon  any  other  than  a  religious  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Province.  The  volume  which  is  now  very  rare,  was  by  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  and  was  entitled  "God's  Protecting  Providence,  etc.,"  being 
a  touching  narrative  of  the  author's  deliverance,  with  others,  from  ship- 
wreck on  the  Coast  of  Florida.  The  typography  is  said  to  have  been 
"wretchedly  executed  and  disfigured  by  constant  blunders." 

How  long,  before  or  after  the  publication  of  this  hook,  Jansen  was  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia,  or  whether  he  was  ever  the  owner  of  a  press  or 
not,  Thomas,  who  could  find  no  other  book  with  his  imprint— was  unable 
to  determine.  Two  other  books  from  his  press,  however,  are  preserved 
in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  dated  the  years  1700,  and  1705.' 

(1)  Thornaa  supposes  him  to  have  been  Illlity  thixl  tlie  descant  itits  in  the  oppnsito 
the  ancestor  of  Rooloff  Jansen,  for  whom  a  direcdon.  Hoeloff  Jansen  eeeured  in  1636, 
creek  in  the  manor  Renseelaer  in  New  York,  a  grant  of  sisty-two  acres  of  land  on  Man- 
was  named ;  and,  that  he  had  been  an  ap-  haitnn  Island,  near  the  present  Canal  street^ 
prentice  or  workman,  for  Bradford,  who  n  claim  to  which,  has  been  so  long  litigated 
entinated  tha  press  to  his  care,  and  antfcred  with  the  wealthy  Corporation  of  Trinity 
him  lo  mauaee  it  in  his  own  name,  in  con-  Clinrch,  in  the  famoBs  "Aneke  Jf   '"  """^  " 


10  difficullics  of  the  proprietor     Tlie   estate  was  oonvey. 


id  in  1671,  to  G 


Bmdford's  employment  before  the  removal  ried  Dominie  Bogardna.theilratDntch  mil 

of  the  latter  to  New  York.     However  this  ist^r  of  the  oify— and  three  of  her  fonr  boi 

may  be,  be  could  not  tave  been  the  ancestor  by  Jansen.The  fourth,  Corneliu!,  not  bavir 

ofRoelo)EJans«n,whowaaoneofthe6arlie!t  signed  tl.e  eonreyance,  Ms   beire,  after 

emigrants  to  the  Colony  on    the  Hudson,  had  become  the  property  of  Tivnity  Churc 

nearly   seventy  years   before,  being  men-  brought   suit  for  one-eightb  interest      Oi 

tJonedin  the  Aooonnt  Books  of  Kilinen  Van  printer   may   have   been   one   of  the   soil 

Rensselaer,  thefirstPntroon,inlB30,among  although   thcro   wore   many   of  the   nan 

the  Erst  Colonists.     There  is  more  proba-  among  the  Erst  sottlcra  in  Niw  Am>tcrdi, 
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111  1112,  Jansen  was  succeeded  in  Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Soules 
Bradford,  eldest  son  of  the  original  proprietor,  who,  in  1108,  on  attaining 
his  majority,  was,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  admitted  a  free- 
man of  the  City  ;  and  after  a  short  business  connection  with  his  father, 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  resumed  the  management  of  his  father's 
press. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  about  this  time,  resolved  to  have  the 
Laws  priiited  ;  and,  on  the  9th  May,  1712,  sent  for  Jacob  Taylor,  to  treat 
with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  two  weeks  after  appointed  a  Committee  "  to 
treat  with  Jacob  Taylor  and  the  other  printers  in  the  town,"  in  reference 
to  the  cost,  which  Taylor  had  previously  stated  at  £100,  exclusive  of 
paper.  Wheth  r  Tdjlor  ->  d  Jansen  vere  both  printers  at  that  time,  or 
"the  others"  refer  t  tl  e  Lradf  rl  who  were  seeking  the  contract,  is 
uncertain.  The  pr  t  g  was  fi  ally  given  to  Andrew  Bradford,  who 
printed  the  laws  n  180  pp  f  1  o  the  fallowing  year,  and  thenceforward 
was  the  leading  or  onlj  p  nter  the  city  until  Franklin  arrived.  In 
answer  to  a  pet  t  on  of  E  allord  n  1  14,  stating  that  the  repeal  by  Her 
Majesty  of  the  Laws  pnnted  for  the  Assembly  had  stopped  their  sale, 
£30  were  ordered  to  1  e  pa  d  to  1  m  for  fifty  bound  copies. 

Andrew  Bradf  rd  was  1  om  in  Ph  ladelphia,  and  the  family,  like  that 
of  the  Greens  of  Bo  ton  f  n  shed  for  over  one  hundred  years  a  succession 
of  native-born  p  ter  Hs  Pr  nt  ng-house  was  in  Second -street,  "at 
the  sign  of  the  Bible,  '  where,  m  addition  to  Printing,  he  executed  Book- 
binding, and  sold  books,  tea,  and  numerous  other  articles.  A  man's 
talent  at  that  day  was  often  estimated  by  his  ability  to  carry  on  several 
independent  callincs  He  was  printer  to  the  Government,  and  in  1132 
was  Postmaste   of  tl  e  P  o       e. 

The  first  newspap  publ  hed  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were 
started  by  the  B  adfo  ds  Andrew  commenced,  in  connection  with  John 
Cop  n  tie  pull  ation,  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  "American 
Amofim™^  Weekly  M  u  y  December  2ad,  ltl9.  The  day  previous, 
newspaper,  j^^^^  Franklin,  the  brother  of  Benjamin,  issued  in  Boston  the 
"  Boston  Gazette,"  which  was  the  second  newspaper  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies. The  Boston  "  News-Letter,"  by  B.  Green,  was  the  first  paper 
known  to  have  gone  beyond  the  first  number ;   and  the  "  American  Mer- 

and  on  the  Hndson,  as  ivell  as  in  West  J«-  tho  saoond  claaa.  and  valued  at  S12I)0.  It 
£ey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1674,  when  New  is  probable,  that  hois  the  peraon  who  6iic- 
York  was  flnallj  ceded  to  the  English,  Rel-     oeeded  Bradford,  of  whom  he  my  have  r«- 

arnorth^'iarof  Pearl"  treet,  between  Old  York,  before  hie  removal  to  Philadelphia. 
Slip  and  Broad  street,  which  was  ranked  in 
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cury  was  the  third.  The  elder  Bradford  commenced  t!ie  Jifew  York 
Gazette,  October  16th,  1725.' 

Whea,  in  1T33,  Benjamin  Frankun,  the  greatest  of  American 
tjpograpliers,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  made  Lis  first  memorable  visit  to 
rrankiin's  Philadelphia,  he  found  the  Bradfords  the  only  printers  in  the 
gMpiuS""  two  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Samuel  Eeimer,  tlien  about 
*"""■  establishing  a  second  press  in  Philadelphia.  With  Keimer,  a 
priiit«r  from  London,  of  whom  Franklin  gives  no  flattering  portraiture, 
he  obtained  employment,  and  subsequently  eonstructed  for  him  the  first 
copper-plate  prmtiug-press  seen  in  the  Colonies.  He  also  executed  for 
him  a  variety  of  vignette  and  other  engravings  for  a  lot  of  New  Jersey 
paper-money,  which  Keimer  had  contracted  to  print,  and  went  with  a 
press  to  Burlington  to  do  the  printing.  Franklin  found  Keimer  engaged 
in  Bcttmg  up  m  type  his  first  piece,  an  elegy  upon  a  young  printer  uamed 
Aquilla  Rose,  which  be  was  mentally  composing  as  Le  went  along.  He 
printed  a  number  of  pamphlets,  almanacs,  and  small  works,  some  of 
which  were  repadiated  by  those  from  whom  they  appeared  to  emanate, 
and  thereby  possibly  contribnted  to  his  want  of  success.  The  first  pub- 
lication bearing  his  imprint,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  entitled 
"  The  Craftsman,"  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

As  "  a  map  of  busy  life,"  the  Mercury  conducted  by  Bradford  was 
bat  a  sorry  representative  of  the  modern  newspaper.  lu  December,  1128, 
nine  years  after  its  commencement,  Keimer  issued  another,  the  second  in 
tlie  Province,  with  a  title  which  would  seem  imposing  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  called  "The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Pennsylvania  Gazette."  During  the  first  nine  months,  it  sustained 
its  title  as  an  "  Instructor,"  by  occupying  about  two  columns  of  each  sheet 
with  extracts  from  Chamber's  Dictionary;  but  its  subscription  list  had 
not  then  reached  one  hundred  subscribers. 

While  Franklin  was  absent  in  England,  after  his  first  engagement  with 
Keimer,  the  latter  had  increased  his  business,  enlarged  his  establishment, 
and  employed  a  number  of  journeymen ;  and,  like  many  of  the  early 
printers,  dealt  considerably  in  stationery  and  small  wares.  After  being 
compelled  to  sell  out  his  paper,  he  became  inattentive  to  1: 

(1)  Previous  to  1758,  all  newspapera  in  bag  on  horsebook.     The  exact  ii 

Now  York  wantfreeofpoalagB.   On  account  Kenspaper  and   Periodical   Prei 

of  their  "great  increaia,"  Ihej  were  tiien  York  City,  in  every  form,  ves  a 

ordered  to  p»y  9d.  a  year  for  fifty  miles,  and  in  IS4S,  lo  be  in  nnmbers  153,  wl 

1..   6rf.  for  one  hundred  miles.     The  mail  yearly  69,3Jr,864  copies.     The  y 

to  once   a  weak.     Since  tho   Revolution,  a     5,600,001)  nounda  at  a  cost  of  t 
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involved  in  debt.  He  then  sold  his  apparatus  to  David  Harry,  a  former 
apprentioe,  and  removed  to  Barbadoes,  whitber  he  was  soon  followed  by 
Harry.  At  Bridgewater,  in  that  Island,  Harry  set  np  his  press  and  em- 
ployed his  former  master  as  a  journeyman,  but  soon  resold  the  types  and 
press  to  Eeimer,  who  established  there  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Carib- 
bee  Islands.  It  was  the  "Barbadoes  Gazette,"  which  he  ushered  into 
the  world  with  a  poetical  address ;  and  it  was  continued  many  years  after 
his  death  in  1738.  That  it  was  not  destitute  of  merit,  seems  probable 
from  the  fact  that  two  quarto  volumes,  consisting  chiefly  of  selections 
from  this  Gaaette,  were  published  in  London  in  1741.' 

Franklin,  whose  intentions  Keimer  appears  to  have  anticipated  in  the 
issue  of  his  paper,  soon  after  commenced  business  in  company  with  Hugh 
Meredith.  Foreseeing  the  course  of  events,  he  for  a  time  sustained 
Bradford's  Mercury  by  his  pen,  at  the  expense  of  Keimer's  paper,  which 
he  ridiculed.  After  his  return  from  England,  where  he  acquired  a  lasting 
reputation  for  skill  in  his  profession,  the  paper  fell  into  Franklin's  hands. 
He  purchased  it  of  Keimer  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  managed  it  success- 
fully, for  a  short  time  in  connection  with  bis  partner,  and  during  the  next 
fifteen  years  by  himself.  An  editorial  in  one  of  the  numbers  during  the 
year  1736,  shows  how  imperfect  were  the  appliances  for  printing  at  that 
time.  The  outer  form,  as  it  was  called,  was  printed  reversely  or  upside 
down  to  the  inner  form,  and  was  thus  apologetically  explained :  "The 
printer  hopes  the  irregular  publication  of  this  paper  will  be  excused  a 
few  times  by  his  town  readers,  in  consideration  of  his  being  at  Burlington 
with  the  press,  laboring  to  make  money  more  plentiful."  After  having 
been  for  a  time  issued  semi-weekly,  and  undergone  several  changes  in 
form,  from  folio  to  quarto  and  back  to  foHo,  it  became  an  influential 
journal,  and  was  continued,  under  the  abridged  name  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazelle,"  to  within  about  thirty-five  years  of  the  present  time. 
"  1  possess,"  says  Brissot  De  Warviile,  "  one  of  those  Gazettes,  composed 
by  him  and  printed  at  his  press.  It  is  a  precious  relique,  a  monument 
which  I  wish  to  preserve  with  reverence,  to  teach  men  to  blush  at  the 
prejudice  which  makes  them  despise  the  useful  and  important  profession 
of  the  editor  of  daily  papers.  Men  of  this  profession,  among  a  free 
people,  are  their  first  preceptors  and  best  friends.'"  On  the  9th  May, 
1754,  the  Gazette  appeared  with  the  device  of  a  snake  divided  into  eight 


(I)  Tor  a    list  of   aeveral   of  the   early  Philadelphia,    see   "Philiidelphia   and    Ii 

pablkationa    from  the  presses   of  Janaen,  Mannfaotures  in  I837,"  bj  Edwin  T.  Freec 

Keimer,  Franklin,  and  others,  previous  to  ley,  Esq.  :  (B.  Young,  Publisher.) 

1T50,  as  well  as  an  inleroating  and  reliable  (2)  Kow  Travels  in  the  United  States  i 

Bfceteh  of  the  subsequent  growth  and  present  1788 
MBgnitude  of  the  pubiiahing   business  of 
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parts,  with  the  motto  "Join  or  die,"  designed  to  represent  New  England 
and  the  seven  other  Colonies,  and  to  arouse  them  to  avenge  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  and  Indiana  upon  the  frontiers.  The  device  vras 
adopted  by  many  other  papers  subsequently  ;  and,  with  the  accompanying 
watchword,  is  believed  to  have  had  a  good  effect  in  a  most  critical  period 
of  our  Colonial  fortunes. 

Franklin's  reputation  was  already  great  throughout  the  Colonies ;  and 
the  Gazette,  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  of  Ws  attention,  was  the 
means  of  diffusing  widely  the  wisdom  of  his  connseLs.  At  the  Convention 
of  Delegates  from  all  the  Colonies,  which  nssenibled  at  Albany  the  same 
year,  to  concert  a  plan  of  union  against  the  pretensions  of  the  French — ■ 
who  claimed  all  hut  a  narrow  strip  of  the  continent  on  the  seaboard,  and 
had  recently  erected  Fort  Du  Qucsne  and  other  strongholds  in  the  rear 
of  the  Colonies — Franklin  presented  a  scheme  for  general  union  and 
defense,  which  was  adopted  by  all  but  the  Connecticut  delegates,  who 
considered  it  too  favorable  to  monarchy.  The  plan,  however,  was  rejected 
by  the  Ministry,  for  the  very  opposite  reason  that  it  was  too  demo- 
cratieal. 

On  the  31st  October,  1T65,  his  paper  was  put  into  mourning  for  the 
passage  of  the  StJimp  Act.  which  was  to  go  into  effect  the  next  day,  and 
which  Franklin,  then  in  England,  had  labored  vigorously  to  prevent. 
For  three  weeks  its  publication,  like  that  of  many  other  papers,  was 
suspended,  hand-bills  being  issued  instead,  headed,  "Remarkable  occur- 
rences"— "No  stamped  paper  to  he  had,"  etc.  It  was  renewed  the 
following  year,  with  the  name  D.  Hall,  as  printer;  and,  from  the  year 
1166,  was  conducted  by  Kail  &  Sellers.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
army  in  11TT,  the  publishers  retired  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  paper 
was  suspended,  but  revived  on  the  evacuation  by  the  array. 

In  1150,  Hugh  Gaine,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment in  Belfast  with  Andrew  Stewart,  a  eotemporary  printer  in 
Philadelphia,  set  up  a  press  in  New  York,  and  commenced  the 
In  Sew  "New  York  Mercury."  In  1164  and  '65,  he  printed  the  Notes 
and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  from  1691  to  1165, 
in  two  large  volumes  folio,  of  one  thousand  pages  each,  and  continued 
to  print  to  an  advanced  age.  The  largest  business  done  in  New  York, 
from  1140  to  1110,  was  by  James  Parker,  the  publisher  of  the  Gazette 
after  Bradford's  resignation,  who  had  also  a  press  at  Woodhridge,  Now 
Jersey,  where  he  resided,  and  was  concerned  in  another  at  New  Haven, 
conducted  by  his  partner  John  Holt.  Holt  subsequently  set  up  in  New 
York,  and,  as  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal  in  the  service  of 
the  revolutionary  cause,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  during  the  war,  at 
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the  sacrifice  of  his  property,  which  was  destroyed.  He  reiurned  after 
the  Peace,  and  resumed  business  in  New  York. 

Jaiuca  Kiviiigton,  a  London  bookseller,  who  first  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  that  business  in  1760,  the  following  year  began  business  in  New 
Yorli,  with  a  branch  establishment  at  Pliiladelpliia  and  Boston.  But 
about  the  year  1113,  he  began  a  newspaper— The  Royal  Gazelte — which 
made  no  small  stir  for  some  years,  the  paper  being  in  the  Royal  cause. 
He  claimed  to  haye  at  one  time  3000  subscribers  ;  but  as  the  paper 
acquired  Ihe  title  of  Rivington's  Lying  Gazette,  on  account  of  the 
editor's  misrepresentations,  some  doubt  of  the  assertion  was  entertained. 

The  first  press  in  Albany,  which  was  the  second  place  in  New  York 
in  which  printing  was  done,  was  erected  about  ihe  year  1771,  by  Alex- 
ander and  James  Robertson,  in  Barrack,  now  Chapel-street,  it  is  said, 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  they  commenced  the  Albany  Gazette, 
which  was  not  continued  later  than  1776,  when  the  brothers  joined  the 
Royalists  in  New  York.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  they  took  refage 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  Port  Eoseway,  in  that  Province,  Alexander  died 
in  1784.     James  died  many  years  after  in  London. 

Having  thus  traced  the  commencement  of  the  Art  in  the  three  Colonies 
which  were  the  first  to  employ  it,  and  which  have  ever  since  given  it  the 
fullest  occupation,  we  shall  more  briefly  state  when  and  by  whom,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  Printing  was  introduced  into  the  other  original  Colonies 
and  Territories.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  iis  to  follow  it  out  into  minute 
details  m  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  be  content  with  indi- 
cating ihe  leading  features  of  its  progress,  down  to  the  commencement  of 
our  Constitutional  history. 

A  press  was  established  in  Connecticnt,  at  New  London,  in  1T09,  by 
Thomas  Short,  recommended  from  Boston  by  B.  Green.  He  printed  the 
following  year  the  celebrated  Saybrook  Platform  of  Church 
i"*='|""t^='>- Discipline,  and  several  religious  tracts  and  sermons,  but  died 
within  three  or  four  years  after  his  settlement.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Timothy  Green,  the  son  of  Samuel  Green,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who 
became  the  Government  printer,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum.  His 
descendants  were  printers  in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century,  and  carried 
the  art  into  some  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  first  newspaper  in  the 
Colony,  was  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  printed  first  by  James  Parker  & 
Co.,  at  New  Haven,  January  1,  1155,  Samuel,  a  grandson  of  Timothy 
Green,  of  New  London,  erected  the  firet  press  in  Hartford,  in  ITGi,  and 
cohimenced  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony,  the  Connecticut  Couraut, — the 
New  London  Summary  having  been  the  second. 

The  art  was  introduced  into  Maryland,  by  William  Parks,  who  set  up 
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a  press  at  Annapolis,  in  1726.  The  year  after,  he  printed  "a  complete 
collection  of  the  Laws  of  Maryland."  The  Printing  for  that 
In  siHryLBDd,  Colonj  had  been  previoasly  done  by  Andrew  Bradford,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  1727,  or  1728,  Parks  began  the  publication  of 
The  Maryland  Gazette.  He  was  followed  in  1740  by  Jonas  Green,  the 
son  of  T.  Green,  of  New  London,  who  printed  for  the  GoYcrnment  at  an 
annual  stipend  of  £500  currency.  The  first  press  at  Baltimore,  was 
erected  by  Nicholas  Hassclhoct,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  instructed 
by  C.  Sower,  He  printed  in  English  and  German,  and  contemplated,  if 
he  did  not  actually  commence,  an  edition  of  the  German  Bible. 

The  Maryland  Journal,  or  Baltimore  Advertiser,  commenced  in  August, 
1773,  by  William  Goddard,  the  first  Printer  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  was  the 
first  paper  at  Baltimore,  and  the  third  in  the  ProTince. 

While  Goddard  was  engaged  in  pubUc  affairs,  in  which  he  was  promi- 
nent, his  sister,  Mary  Catharine  Goddard,  managed  with  ability  the  con- 
cerns of  his  printing-house.  The  paper  and  books  were  printed  in  her 
name,  and  she  is  said  to  have  first  printed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776,  or  1777. 

In  1739,  William  Parks,  the  first  Maryland  printer,  also  established  a 
press  at  Williamsburg,  ia  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  regular  Printing 
In  Virginia  '^one  in  that  Colony. '  He  printed  at  that  place  the  same  year, 
''^'-  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  octavo,  and  the  Colonial  Laws.    He 

was  for  some  time  public  Printer  to  both  Colonies,  enjoying,  it  is  said,  an 
allowance  of  £200  a  year  from  each.  He  commenced  at  the  same  place  in 
1736,  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  first  public  journal  in  the  Province. 

The  first  press  in  South  Carolina,  was  set  up  at  Charleston,  by  Eleazer 

Phillips  of  Boston,  in  1130,     The  Government  is  said  to  have  offered  a 

liberal  reward  (£1000)  to  any  printer  who  would  settle  in  the 

^uroiina,      Province.    Three  printers  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  offer  in 

1730,  and  the  year  following,  Phillips  was  appointed  printer  to 

(1)  Virginia  appears  to  in7e  tad  a  press    lawsoflBSOjWithoutliiseicelleiicj's  license 

of  fact  the  second  Provioee  in  whieli  tiie  art  into  bond  in  £100,  not  to  print  any  Ihiug 

was  introduced,  though  it  was  im  mod  lately  hereafter,  nntil  his  Majeslj's  pleaanro  shall 

prohihited.    W.  W.  Henoing,  Esq.,  of  Rich-  he  known."     Chalmers,  also  mentions,  Ihnl 

mond,  wtile  engaged  in  1510,  in  pnhlishing  Lord  Culpepper,  in  1682,  prohibited  print- 

the  BtatnteBofVjrgioio,  from  the  jearI6I9,  ing"till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be 

found  among  the  manuscripts  in  tis  posses-  Jtnown ;"  and,  that  Lord  Effingham  tho  fol- 

aion,  the  following  minute  of  the  Governor  lowing  year  received  instruelions  todisallow 

and   Council,   which   had    so  long    eluded  the  use  of  a  presi  in  Virginia.     There  is  no 

search  aa  to  lead  to  doubts  whether  printing  trace  of  the  Art  in  the  Colonj  from   that 

was  ever  Interdicted  there.   "Februarj  21st,  time  until  the  arrival  of  Paris.   (Thomas  ii. 

I6S2— John  Buckner,  called  before  the  Lord  546,  548,) 
Culpeper  and  his  Council,  for  printing  the 
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his  Majesty,  but  died  soon  after.  Thomas  Wiiitmarsh,  his  successor, 
commenced  in  January,  U31  or  1132,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Caroh'nas, 
the  South  Carolina  Gazette.  He  also  diedof  the  epidemic,  there  prevalent 
in  1733.  He  was  followed  in  the  business  by  Lewis  Tiraothce,  a  French 
Protestant  Refugee,  who  had  worked  for  Fraiiltlin  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  the  first  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company.'in  1113. 

The  first  press  in  Rhode  Island,  was  at  Newport,  and  was  established 
by  James  Franklin.  He  had  learned  the  Art  in  England,  and  in  1113-14, 
In  EhodB  brought  thence  a  press  and  types,  with  which  he  commenced  in 
isuad,  1732  Boston,  and  printed  for  a  time  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1131, 
he  established  the  New  England  Courant,  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony. 
The  Courant  gave  offense  to  the  Clergy  and  some  members  of  the 
Government,  who  denonnced  and  attempted  to  suppress  it.  The  Pro- 
prietor was  imprisoned,  and  an  order  on  the  General  Court  obtained, 
forbidding  its  publication  until  its  contents  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province.  It  continued  to  ajipear,  nevertheless,  without 
such  censorship,  but  for  some  time  was  issned  iu  the  name  of  his  brother 
Benjamin,  even  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia.  In  that  paper,  ap- 
peared some  of  the  fature  philosopher's  first  essays  at  composition,  which 
at  once  excited  attention.  Not  succeeding  to  his  satisfaction  in  Boston, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  Assembly,  James 
removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  then  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  second  city  in  New  England,  where  he  set 
np  his  press,  "under the  Town  School  House."  In  September,  1133,  he 
commenced  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette.  He  died  in  1135,  after  which  the 
press  was  managed  by  his  widow,  Anne  Franklin,  assisted  by  her  daughters 
as  compositors.  She  printed  for  the  Government,  among  other  things,  au 
edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Colony,  of  340  pages  folio.  She  also  printed 
linens,  calicoes,  and  silks,  as  her  husband  had  previously  done  at  Boston. 
The  press  was  worked  by  a  servant  of  the  family.  Her  son  James,  suc- 
ceeded about  the  year  1152,  and  in  1158,  established  the  Newport  Mer- 
cury, which  is  still  published,  and  in  the  office  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
original  Franklin  Press,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  the  business 
with  his  brother. 

A  press  was  first  set  up  at  Providence,  in  1162,  by  William  Goddard, 
afterward  a  printer  at  Philadelphia,  and  later  still  at  Baltimore.  He 
commenced  the  same  year  the  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
which  was  long  continued,  and  became  an  influential  journal.  For  about 
two  years,  it  was  managed  by  Sarah  Goddard  &  Co.,  the  former  being 
his  mother,  and  the  Co.,  John  Carter,  who  waB  subsequently  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  first  resident  printer  in  New  Jersey,  was  James  Parker,  a  native 
12 
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of  WooJbndge,  in  that  PrOTiMe,  then  a  printer  of  New  York,  and  at 
Ins™  0"^  time  of  New  Haven.  He  established  a  press  in  bis  native 
Jersey,  1751.  borough  in  1751,  and  the  next  jear  printed  a  folio  edition  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Province,  edited  by  Judge  Nevill,  which  sold  for  five 
dollars  a  volume.  He  also  published  a  monthly  Magazine,  for  about  two 
years.  In  1165,  he  removed  his  press  to  Burlington,  the  Capital,  where, 
as  already  mentioned,  Keimer,  and  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  had  occa- 
sionally execated  Government  work.  He  returned  to  Woodbridge,  after 
completing  the  printing  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  of  live  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pages,  8vo. 

New  Hampshire  received  the  art  in  1T56,  from  Daniel  Fowle  of 
Bostou,  who  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, removed  in  July,  to  Portsmonth,  the  Capital  of  the  former 
Province,  where  he  the  same  year  published  a  newspaper,— The  New 
Hampshire  Gazette.  He  printed  the  laws  and  other  work  for  Government. 
North  Carolina  had  two  presses  before  the  Revolution  in  1115.  The 
first  was  established  at  Newbern,  in  1154,  or  1155,  by  James  Davis. 
H-rtu  1''i^  Public  Printiiig  had  been  previously  done  at  Charleston. 
c°™u.».  jn  December,  1155,  he  published  first  the  North  Carolina 
Gazette,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  Franklin  and  Hunter.  He 
completed  in  1113,  an  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province  pp.  580,  folio. 
In  Delaware,  a  press  was  established  in  IISI,  at  Wilmington,  by  James 
Adams,  who  had  learned  the  Art  in  Londonderry,  Ireland.  The  Print- 
in  Deia-  ing  fo"^  ^•i*'  Province  had  previously  been  done  at  Philadelphia, 
wa™?ivsi.  „^gi.e  _i(iams  had  the  year  before  set  up  a  press  on  his  own 
account.  He  issued  proposals  for  a  newspaper.  The  Wilmington  Courant, 
in  1762.     He  was  the  only  printer  in  Delaware,  before  1115. 

Georgia  was  the  last  of  the  old  States  in  whicli  the  art  was  practiced. 
The  Public  Printing  was  done  in'  Charleston,  until  1762.  In  that  year, 
James  Johnson,  a  Scotchman,  established  a  press  at  Savannah, 
In  Georgia,  ^^^  printed  for  Government,  by  whom  he  was  handsomely  re- 
warded. He  published  an  edition  of  the  laws,  and  in  1763,  commenced 
a  newspaper,  the  Georgia  Gazette,  the  only  one  before  the  Revolution. 

A  press  was  introduced  into  the  present  State  of  Vermont  in  1778,  by 
J.  P.  Spooner,  and  Timothy  Green,  printers  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
nvemont  "ho  first  crccted  a  press  at  Hanover,  then  claimed  by  Vermont, 
i"s-^  '  but  now  in  Connecticut,  where  they  began  a  newspaper,  but 
that  year  removed  to  Westminster,  at  the  request  of  the  newly  organized 
Government  of  that  State.  They  published  in  February,  1181,  the  first 
newspaper  in  Vermont,  "  The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Monntian  Post- 
boy."    The  press  was  removed  in  1783,  to  Windsor,  under  new  proprie- 
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Printing  is  said  to  have  been  first  practiced  in  what  is  now  the  State 
In  Maine  "^  Maine,  in  1T80.  In  1810,  there  were  newspapers  published 
^^^'  at  six  towns,  now  within  that  State,  iacluding  three  at  Portland. 

The  following  facta,  from  an  interesting  monograph,  by  Mr.  Moran, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  work  already  quoted,  which  we  insert  here  for  the 
ejj,_  sake  of  unity  in  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
Ke'wes"  ^id  prosperity  of  the  country,  will  show  concisely  the  dates 
em  SUIC3.  ^ijg^  t]jg  "  ^Yt  preservative  of  all  arts"  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  other  territories  and  States  down  to  the  present  year. 
The  dates  will,  for  the  most  part,  correspond  with  the  first  issue  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  several  Territories. 

The  first  Press  in  the  temtory  west  of  tho  Alk'gliaiiiea  was  in  Kentucky, 
in  1766 ;  the  second,  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  1793 ;  in  Oliio,  at  Cincinnati,— 
tlien  only  a  trading-post,— in  1795.'  In  ISll,  the  art  was  first  practiced  in 
■what  ia  now  the  State  of  Indiana;  in  Louisiana,  by  the  French,  in  1704,  hut 
little  was  done  there  before  1803,  when,  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  at  which  time  there  was  bnt  one  press  there.  In  1810,  there  were  about 
ten.  Missouri  iad  a  Press  in  1810  ;=  Michigan,  in  1810  ;  Mississippi,  in  1809  ; 
Alabama,  in  1812.  There  was  one  in  Arkansas  as  early  as  1825.  The  first  in 
Illinois,  was  at  Kaakaskia,  established  by  Matthew  Dunoan,  in  1815.  Printing 
was  introdnead  into  Wisconsin,  in  1837,  by  General  Ellis,  who,  having  no 
Press,  used  a  planer  and  mallet.  He  procured  a  Press  in  1833,  and  printed, 
the  same  year,  at  Green  Bay,  the  first  Newspaper  in  Wisconsin.* 

(1)  It  ie  elated  in  nazar^'a  Register  of  staled  to  hnve  started,  in  July,  ISnS,  the 
Pennaylvanifl  (L.  181),  that  the  first  newspn-  first  paper  io  St.  tonis,  and  the  first  west 
perweet  of  the  Alleghnnies  was  the  "Pitta-  of  tho  Missisiippi.  It  was  the  Missouri  Oa- 
burg  Gazette,"  IB Euod  by  John  Scull,  Esq.,  lette,  now  oontinuad  in  the  Missouri  Eepub- 
jnore  than  forty  years  before  his  death,  liean  of  that  city.  He  bad  previously 
which  nas  in  1828.  That  would  give  an  norled  for  Matthew  Carey,  in  Philadelphia, 
curlier  date  than  tbal  of  the  Press  at  Knoi-  on  the  first  quarto  Bible  published  in  the 
yille.  An  early  Pittsburg  Direetory,  gWes  Uniled  States,  in  the  English  language,  as 
17S3  as  tho  date  of  Scull's  paper.  Dr,  be  was  aooustomed  to  relate.  The  Laws  of 
Drake,  in  hia  View  of  Cinoinnati,  gives  No-  Louisiana  (Territory),  printed  in  the  same 
vemlier  9lh,  1793,  as  the  date  of  the  first  year  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  first  book  printed 
publication  of  the  Ccntinel  of  the  North-  west  of  the  Mississippi 

■West  Territory,"  by  William  Maiwoll,  in         (3)  The   Milwoukie   SenUnel.  gives    tho 

the  first  published  north  of  tho  Ohio,  and  Englieb  and  Oerman,  now  published  in  Wis- 

the  third  or  fourth  west  of  the  mountains,  oonsin.     Their  aggregate  circulation  is  over 

It  was  a  half  sheet,  riiyiil  quarto  aiie,  and,  BO,{IO0,  and  it  said  that  the  three  or  four 

in  1136,  was  purchased  by  Edward  Freeman,  million  copies,  that  form   the  grand  total 

who  changed  tho  name  to  the  ■'  yreemau  "  every  year,  are  printed  on  material  made  in 

Journal."      It  was  that  jear   prmted   on  the  State,— four  fltths  of  Blithe  paper  being 

paper  made  In  the  vicinity  manufactured  in  Wi-conain.     The  circnla, 

(2)  In  Edwards'  "  Great  We^t,  and  her  tion  just  inenl.oncd,  is  about  equal  to  the 
Metropolis,  St.  L^  uis,"  Joseph  Charle-,  entire  newspjper  circulation  of  the  whole 
whose  son  waa  lately  shot  bj   Thornton,  is  Union,  aa  accurst  ly  e-Hmatcd,  in  173B. 
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The  art  was  practiced  in  Tesas,  by  the  Spaniards,  as  early  as  17S0 ;  and 
by  Americans,  about  1829. 

In  Joiva,  printing  was  introduced  by  W.  C.  Connell,  in  1836.  In  1832,  Iowa 
■was  nearly  a  wilderness,  and  the  first  bouse  was  that  year  built  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  near  Dayenport,  which  is  now  noted  for  its  oommeroe,  and  no  less 
than  three  daily  papers. 

Printing  was  first  executed  in  Minnesota,  April  28tb,  1849.  A  newspaper 
was  sUrted  in  that  Territory  the  year  before,  when  there  was  cot  a  village  in 
it ;  bttt  it  was  printed  at  Cincinnati,  and  published  at  St.  Paul,  April  27,  1849. 
Seven  years  afterward  there  were  four  printing  offices  in  St.  Paul  alone,  ai.d 
three  daily  journals,  while  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-one  newspapers  in 
the  Territory. 

The  Mexicans  are  belieTad  to  have  attempted  printing  in  California,  prior 
to  1846  ;  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  it.  The  first  regular  printing  exe- 
cuted there  seems  to  have  been  at  Monterey,  on  August  15th,  1846.'  The 
Mormons  began  printing  at  Salt  Late,  in  1848.  It  was  practiced  in  Oregon  a 
year  or  two  before  that.'  Rebraslta  and  Kansas  each  had  a  Press  in  1864. 
Now  (1859)  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  different  newspapers  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Yet  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific,  was  a 
dense  impenetrable  wilderness  in  1780 ;  and  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
there  was  not  a  permanent  white  settlement  north  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  Wa- 
bash to  the  Pacific.'" 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  record,  how  closely,  in  this  country, 
the  Press  has  followed  upon  the  track  of  the  pioneer,  and,  in  some  eases, 
almost  outstripped  civilization  in  its  westward  march.  More  recently  still, 
the  Printing  press  has  penetrated  the  defiles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  having  established  itself  upon  the  very  highest  summit  of  that  moun- 
tain barrier,  now  sends  forth  its  weekly  intelligence  from  the  remote 
mining  region  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  Bochy  Mountain  Gold  Meporler, 
published  "at  Mountain  City,  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,"  was  commenced 
in  August,  of  the  present  year  (1859),  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson.  This 
constant  extension  of  the  labors  of  the  Press,  with  the  rapid  advance  of 
of  new  settlements,  compared  with  the  slow  introduction  of  the  art  in 

(1)  The  Editor  of  the  New  Yorli  Tribune  (at  Oregon  City,  from  April  to  Docomber, 
Bt«t«a,  that  there  are  now  between  ninety  1848),  was  presented  by  the  Editor,  Geo.  L, 
and  one  hnndred  periodicals  published  in  Curry,  to  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Boe„  iu  June, 
Oalifomia,  of  which,  about  one-third  are  1381.  It  was  printed  on  a,  wooden  Press 
issued  from  San  Franeisoo.  Thirty-ono  of  of  home  invention,  and  with  a  font  of 
the  forty-Eve  oonntios  in  the  Stale  have  French  type.  The  type  was  deficient  in  the 
each  one  or  more  jou trials.  Three  are  print-  letters  J,  «■  and  j,  which  were  severally  con- 
ed in  Eronch,  two  m  Spnnish,  one  in  Ger-  structed  out  of  h.  m  and  x.  Tho  paper  was 
man,  and  at  least  one  iu  Chinese.  Sis  are  liLsoontinned  on  the  "  brealting  out"  of  the 
devoted  to  Religion,  two  to  Agrioultara,  mines,  and  had  not,  at  that  date,  been  re- 
nine  or  ten  to  Literature,  Mining,  Medi-  newed, 
cine,  ete.  {SJ  Trubner's  Guide  to  American  Lilera- 

(S)  Aoompletfl  set  of  the  "Orognn  Free  ture.     London,  1359. 
PreSB,"  the  first  published  in  that  Territory 
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some  countries,  is  one  of  tlie  most  striking  features  of  American  progress. 
It  illustrates  the  close  relatiocBhip  that  subsists  between  free  institutions 
and  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  especially  the  importance  of  the  fullest 
legitimate  freedom  to  the  great  instructor,  the  Printing  press. 

Examples  of  the  blighting  influence  of  despotism,  whether  religious  or 
secular,  and  of  revolution,  upon  the  growth  of  literature,  and  of  the  art  which 
is  its  chief  conservator  and  hand-maid,  are  nnmerous.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  Spanish  colonies  on  this  Continent.  In  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  printing  was  introduced  and  practiced  some  years  before  there  was 
a  permanent  English  settlement  upon  tliis  Continent ;  hut  governmental 
restrictions,  religious  espionage,  and  revolutionary  changes,  effectually 
prevented  any  vigorous  exercise  of  the  art.  It  is  only  the  present  year, 
as  we  are  informed,  when  this  great  civilizer  has  rested  upon  the  farther 
conSncs  of  civilization  upon  this  Continent,  that  tlie  first  Arab  newspaper 
ever  printed  in  the  Turkish  empire,  outside  of  Constantinople,  has  been 
commenced  at  Beyrout.  Seventy-ftve  years  have  elapsed  siuce  printing 
was  introduced  into  the  Ottoman  Capital,  which,  long  before  the  time  of 
its  invention, — while  European  art  and  learning  were  buried  in  Gothic 
darkness,  and  a  Western  Continent  was  undreamed  of, — was  the  magnifi- 
cent seat  of  every  elegance  in  manners  and  the  arts.  We  have  already 
seen  how  its  progress  in  our  country  compares  with  that  of  printing  ia 
England,  the  only  country  which  has  shown  a  commensurate  appreciation 
of  the  art,  and  where  the  conditions  have  been  comparatively  favorable 
to  its  development. 

There  are  few  names  or  enterprises  connected  with  the  Colonial  Press, 
deserving  of  more  honorable  mention  than  that  of  the  publisher  of  Lu- 
ther's German  Bible,  printed  at  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Gemaa  Bi-  in  1T43.  It  was  the  first  Bible  printed  for  the  European  popu- 
clrrismpiier  lation  in  the  American  Colonies,  and  was  "  a  singular  achieve- 
"""'  ment  of  the  zeai,  industry  and  perseverance,  through  good  re- 
port and  evil  report,  of  Christopher  Saur,  who  became  a  printer  with 
the  noble  view  of  supplying  his  countrymen  with  copies  of  the  W  d  of 
God."  Saur  (or  Sower,  as  it  is  in  the  German  and  Engl  h  mp  nts 
respectively)  was  of  that  valuable  class  of  German  Prote  tants  wh  at 
difl'erent  times  since  the  arrival  of  Penn,  have  peopled  Ph  1  d  If  h  G 
mantown,  Lancaster,  and  other  portions  of  Pennsylvania  a  d  to  a  E  n 
attachment  to  their  religion,  have  added  an  amount  of  sk  11  and  ndu  t  y 
in  many  of  the  arts,  not  exceeded  by  any  class  in  the  coui  t  y 

The  first  paper-mill  erected  in  the  Anglo-American  Colon  esw  s1  Itly 
one  of  these,  at  a  period  nearly  co-eval  with  the  first  manufa  tu  e  f  wh  te 
paper  in  England,  and  others  were  commenced  not  long  after,  which  sup- 
plied the  first  printers  of  Philadelphia  with  much  of  the  material  used  by 
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them.  Like  maay  of  the  early  Kettlers  of  New  EngliiDd,  a  number  of 
these,  moreover,  possessed  scholastic  attainments  which  were  highly  re- 
spectable, and  they  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  Press.  But  printing-types  were  then  altogether  imported  from 
abroad.  The  expense  and  delay  in  procuring  these  for  any  considerable 
nndertaiting,  induced  Sower,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  beneyolent  purpose 
of  supplying  the  Scriptures  to  his  countrymen, — many  of  whom,  as  he 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  were  ill-supplied  with 
Bibles, — to  commence  the  manufacture  of  types  and  of  printing-ink  for 
his  own  use.  He  cast  several  funis  of  type  for  himself  and  others,  and 
the  anvil  on  which  he  forged  the  matrices  is  still  shown  at  Germaiitown. 
The  first  "Jamb-stoves"  made  in  America  were,  also,  cast  for  him,  and 
were  still  in  nse  fifty  years  ago.  His  manufactory,  which  produced  types 
of  the  Gothic  or  German  character,  was  the  first  type-foundry  in  America, 
it  is  believed,  and  has  its  lineal,  representative  in  Philadelphia  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Sower  had  commenced  printing  about  the  year  1735,  in  which 
year  he  began  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly  Journal,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  first  publication  of  the  kind  in  a  foreign  tongue  in  this  country. 
It  was  afterward  changed  to  a  monthly,  and,  after  1T44,  to  a  weekly 
paper  The  Germantown  Gazette,  and  was  continued  by  his  son,  until  the 
Eevol  t  onary  War.  A  complete  5le  of  the  first  German  paper  in  this 
CO  try  where  they  are  now  so  numerous,  is  still  preserved  as  a  precious 
1  e  rloom  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  pubhsher.  Sower  also  pub- 
hihed  the  first  German  Almanac  in  Pennsylvania,  and  extracts  from  the 
Li  Vi  of  the  founder,  translated  into  German,  for  the  use  of  his  country- 

In  1T43,  afl«r  three  years  labor  apon  the  work,  the  German  Bible  in 
quarto  form,  of  1272  pages,  was  completed  and  published  by  him.  It 
was  by  far  the  heaviest  publication  which  had  yet  been  issued  from  the 
press  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  not  equaled  for  many  years  after.  This 
undertaking  was  worthily  concluded  by  ofiering  the  volumes  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  and  by  distributing  them  gratuitously,  or  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost,  to  the  poor.  "  The  price  of  our  newly-finished  Bible,"  says  the 
publisher,  "  in  plain  binding,  with  a  clasp,  will  be  eighteen  shillings ;  but 
to  the  poor  and  needy  we  have  no  price."  His  son  Christopher  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  the  business  of  his  father  in  its  several  branches,  and 
in  1762  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  quarto  Bible  of  2000  copies,  and 
a  third  edition,  of  3000,  in  1776.  The  book  manufactory  of  Christopher 
Sower  the  second,  was  for  many  years  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the 
British  American  Colonies.  It  employed  several  binderies,  a  paper-mill, 
an  ink  manufactory,  and  a  foundry  for  Gorman  and  English  types. 

The  exclusive  privilege,  long  enjoyed  hy  the   Universities  in   Great 
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EiUiiin—aiid  we  believe  not  yet  anmilled — of  printing  the  Englifili  Scrip- 
The  j'li^t  i'lirt:^,  had  probably  deterred  tbc  American  printers  and  pub- 
^™™°  lishera  from  engaging  in  their  publication.  About  the  year 
Eat'ii!.h.  1152,  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  issues  of  Sow- 
er's Bible,  ii.n  edition  of  the  English  Scriptures,  in  small  4to,,  was  pri- 
vately carried  through  the  press  in  Boston.  It  was  printed  by  Kneeland 
and  Green,  the  for.raer  the  publisher  of  the  New  England  Journal,  the 
fourth  newspaper  in  the  Colony,  and  the  second  undertaken  by  a  printer. 
Green  was  the  son  and  afterward  the  successor  of  Timothy  Green,  the 
second  printer  of  Connecticut.  This  first  American  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  English  language  was  chiefly  made  for  Daniel  Henchman,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  most  enterprising  bookseller  of  Britisfi  America  before  the  Eevo- 
lution.  Hia  place  of  business  was  on  Cornhill,  at  tlie  corner  of  King- 
street,  where  he  furnished  much  employment  to  the  Boston  printers,  and 
even  those  of  London.  He  built  also  the  first  paper-mill  in  Mew  England. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  prosecation  by  those  in  England,  who  printed  cum 
privilegio,  the  book  had  the  London  imprint  of  the  copy  from  which  it 
was'  made,  viz.  :  "  London :  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer  to  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty."  The  edition  consisted  only  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  copies ;  and,  having  a  London  imprint,  and  close  resem- 
blance in  typography  to  the  English  editions,  the  fact  of  its  publication 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  But  Thomas,  who  was  an  apprentice  in 
Boston  a  few  years  after,  heard  the  compositors  of  the  work  speak  of  it ; 
and  Governor  Hancock,  a  relative  of  Henchman,  owned  a  copy  of  it,  and 
related  the  circumstances. 

A  duodecimo  impression  of  the  New  Testament  was  soon  after  printed 
in  like  manner  for  the  same  parties,  by  Rogers  &  Fowle,  and,  like  the 
Bible,  was  well  executed.' 


(1)  In  IISI,  Bohert  Aitkin,  Tjy  order  of 

authorise  him  to  publish  this  reeomn 

lenda- 

Congress,  printed,  in  Emnll  duodecimo  form 

tion  in  the  manner  he  shall  think  pr 

oper." 

and  bravier  type,  what  bus  been  colled  the 

The  entire  work  was  eieonted  durii 

ig  the 

troublous  times   of   the   Revolution! 

and. 

guBKe.     The  eieoution  of  the  work  having 

apart  from  the  limited  facilities  for  pr 

inting 

been  approved  by  Doctors  White  and  Duf- 

at  that  period,  the  printer  is  said,  o 

field.  Chaplains,  Congress  passed  the  follow- 

occasion, in  the  midst  of  his  work,  t. 

3  have 

ing  resolution:  "That  tbe  United  States, in 

been  obiiged  to  remove  Ms  type  and 

Congress    aBaembkd,   highly  approve    the 

rials  out  of  the  eity,  and  to  bury  them 

undei 

pious  and  laudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Ail- 

a  barn,  to  sava  them  from  deatrueti 

on  bj 

kin  as  Bubsetvient  to  the  interests  of  fell- 

tho  British  soldiera.     "  Under  all  the 

gion,  %s  well  as  an  instanca  of  the  progre  s 

advantage   "   says    the   Philadalpbia 

Free- 

of  arts  in  this  oonntry;  and  being  flat  sfied 

mansjo  rnal  of  that  day,  "a  eomple 

iteanc 

from  the  above  report,  of  his  care  and  a  eu 

aceura  e  and  an  elegant  edition  of  thi 

i  Bibli 

racy  in  the  eseoution  of  the  work,  thej  re 

wa     publ    hed   in   this  very  city,  ii 

a   foui 
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Down  to  1140,  or  about  the  time  tbat  Sower  commenced  tlie  Quarto 
Bible,  when  eight  of  tlie  older  Provinces  were  in  possession  of  a  press, 
more  printing  waa  annnallj  executed  in  Massachusetts  than  in  all  the 
others  together.  Massachasetts  continued  to  lead  in  the  publication  of 
books  for  about  twenty-five  years  longer.  In  1769,  the  publishing  busi- 
ness of  Philadelphia  had  become  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Boston  ;  and 
this  equality  was  maintained  until  about  tlie  beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

These  two  cities,  to  which  belong  the  credit  of  having  thus  led  Ihe 
enterprise  of  the  country  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Arts,  also 
divide  the  honor  of  having  produced,  during  the  period  at  which  we  have 
glanced,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  profession  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Born  in  Boston,  and  taught  the  first  elements  of  the  art  in  the 
establishment  of  his  brother  James,  one  of  tho  early  printers  of  that  place, 
Tranklin  afterward  conferred  upon  Philadelphia  the  benefits  of  his  in- 
dnstry,  inventive  talent,  and  matured  wisdom,  and  founded  several  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  a  lasting  blessing  to  her  population.  His  own 
simple  narrative  of  his  early  life  and  struggles  has  proved  a  most  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  thousands  of  young  mechanics  in  every  department  of 
business.  His  firmness,  sagacity,  and  patriotism  as  a  statesman  have 
reflected  honor  upon  his  whole  country  ;  while  his  discoveries  in  Science 
and  his  writings  are  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race.  It  baa  been 
suggested,  by  one  who  labored  no  less  zealously  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
popular  knowledge,  whether  mankind  at  large  has  been  more  benefited 
by  his  services  in  any  department  than  by  the  sententious  wisdom  of 
Poor  Richard's  maxims.' 

oeived  the  imprassion  of  those  sacred  books  seems  to  have  borne  no  farther  ahnro  in  the 

was  maaufao lured  in  Pennajlvania.      Tha  enterprise  Ihan  tliit  of  superiulfiading  the 

whole  work   is  therefore  purely  American,  printing  and  recommending  the  volume  lo 

and  has  risen,  like  the  fabled  Phcenii,  from  publio  patronage,  bat  manifested  through- 

the  ashaa  of  that  pile  in  which  onr  enemies  out  its  appreeiation  of  the  importanoa  of  the 

sapposed  the;  bad  oonsumed  the  liberties  work. 

of  Ameriea."  (1)  The  incidenta  of  his  pnblio  career  are 

The  heavy  importations  of  Bibles,  among  too  well  known  to  require  repeHtion,  and 

otter  things,  wMcli  followed  the  paaee,  com-  do  not  fall  within  our  province  to  record, 

pelled  the  publistier  to  tell  under  sosi;  and.  As  a  printer,  he  labored  sedulously  for  the 

!n  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  1789,  in  which  improyement  of  the  art;  and  had  his  ener- 

lie  aaka  for  a  patent  giving  Mm  tha  eiolu-  gies  and  ingenuity  been  exolusivelj  devoted 

sivB  light  for  fourteen  years  of  printing  the  to  the  profeBsion,  he  would  doubtless  have 

Old  and  New  Testament  within  the  United  greatly  advanced  ita  interests,  and  aoqairod 

Stales,  but  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  he  a  fame  equal  to  his  aehievemanta  in  other 

Plates  that  he  lost  by  the  publication  "  more  departments.     He  retained  a  lively  interest 

ihan    three  thousand    pounds    in    specie."  in  the  trade  throughout  life,  and  his  regard 

Congress,  which  amid  its  many  burdens  had  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  is  illustrated 

10  promptly  responded  to  the  call  for  Bibles,  by  the  following  inoident,  which  occurred 
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By  the  Stamp  Act,  wLic!i  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  March,  1165, 
a  duty  of  one  kaif-penny  was  imposed  on  all  pamphlets  aud  newspapers, 
The  siiinp  w'ii'=^  "^^^  required  to  be  printed,  after  the  first  of  November,  on 
*"•  stamped  paper.     On  a  publication  not  exceeding  six  sheets,  the 

tax  was  2s. ;  on  all  advertisements,  2s. ;  on  all  almanacs,  M.  a  year,  if 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet ;  aud  id.  on  all  others,  etc.  It  was  on  the  evening 
following  the  passage  of  this  Act,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  London,  as 
Colonial  Agent,  in  view  of  the  results,  wrote  with  a  sorrowful  heart  to 
Mr,  Charles  Thompson,  "  the  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  yon  must  light  ap  the 
lamps  of  industry  and  econoraj,"  to  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  said  to  have 
responded:  "Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort." 
But  the  Act,  in  America,  and  particularly  in  Boston,  was  very  generally 
disregarded,  except  by  the  most  indignant  protests  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other ;  and  not  only  newspapers  continued  to  be  printed, 
but  legal  documents  were  executed  on  common  paper,  as  before  its  enact- 
ment. The  Act  was  repealed  in  the  following  year;  but  another  Act 
in  1761,  accompanied  by  an  assertion  of  the  parhameutary  right  to  bind 
the  Colonies  in  all  cases,  was  passed,  imposing  a  duty  on  paper  aud  several 
other  articles.  This,  notwithstanding  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  manufacture,  was  calculated  to  embarrass  the  operations  of 
the  Press,  which  the  non -importation  agreement  partially  obviated,  by 
stimulating  the  manufacture  of  that  article  for  a  time.  In  consequence 
of  these  manifestations  of  the  designs  of  Parliament,  the  Continental 
Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1114;  and,  among  other 
measures  for  the  public  safety,  forbade  the  printers  to  execute  any  printing 
for  the  adherents  of  the  administration.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Press  shared  in  the  general  insecurity  and  depressioQ 
which  interrupted  nearly  every  form  of  industry.  It  did  its  full  share  in 
arousing  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists,  and  in 
sustaining  the  fire  of  patriotism  throughout  the  struggle.  "  Writers  and 
printers,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  preachers,  and 
next  to  them,  had  the  greatest  hand  in  animating  their  countrymen. "  The 
cause  of  the  Americans,  he  farther  observes,  received  such  signal  aid  from 

at  the  outlet  of  hia  career,  and  is  wortty  of     valer  from  the  pump,  made  mf  supper ;  I 

then  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  great-coat, 

and  slept  tiU 


repetition  :  A  person  having  bronght  a  pieoe 
fur  insertion  in  the  Pennsjlvaoift  Gaaette, 

then  wrapped  myself  up 
and  laid  down  on  the  fl 

Franklin  desired  that  it  might  be  left  nntil 

morning,  when  on  anolhe 
of  water  I  made  my  bre= 

regimen  I  find  no  ineonv 

replied;  "I  ha.e  peroHed  your  piece,  and 

Finding  I  can  lito  in  thi 

find  it  to  bfl  acnrrilous  and  defomatorj,-  to 

determine  whether  I  should  publish   it  or 
not  I  went  home  in  the  evening,  purchased 
a  twopenny  loaf  at  the  taker's,  and,  vfith 

my  press  to  the  purposes 
abuse  of  this  kind,  for  th 
a  more  comfortable  subsi) 
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ths  press  and  the  pulpit,  that  in  1775,  "  it  was  determined  to  employ  these 
two  powerful  instruments  of  revolution,  printing  and  preaching,  to  operate 
on  the  minds  of  the  Canadians.  A  complete  apparatus  for  printing,  to- 
gether with  a  printer  and  a  clergyman,  were  therefore  sent  into  Canada.'" 
The  Boston  Gazette,  the  third  known  hy  that  name,  since  171!),  was 
d  d       th  I 

I  d  th    h    tl 

pp      d       d         !y 
1  d       th    gl     rt 

Ijdm  ml-  11      lit  d  m  f 

y     V  1  ty        1  p  t     t    m  ph  f  i        t  t  11 

til    to      t        d  til    C  mp  th  y     1     1  P    t         f        h    t    y 

It  m  d  tl  t  t   wl    h         mi        d  th    i      1  m  t 

of  the  St  mp  A  t      Am         ,  th  1 1     iah  1        as,     h  t  H  g    t 

French  traveler  styled  the  Didot  of  America,  the  ahle  a  d  d  1  ge  t  h  s 
torian  of  this  department  of  American  industry,  and  for  many  ye    s  tl  e 
most  enterprising  member  of  the  trade,  first  entered  upon  1  fe  as  i        I 
pendent  printer.     His  success  in  business  was  entirely  the  reward  of  his 
own  exertions.' 

The  first  journal  published  in  the  country,  which  possessed  anything  of 
a  literary  character,  was  the  "  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle 
for  all  the  British  plantations  in  America,"  a  dnodecirao  monthly 
>iierioaa  magazine,  printed  and  edited  hy  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  first 
sen  nse.  p^ijjjgjjgjj  jjj  January,  Itil,  at  twelve  shillings  a  year.  It  was 
continued  only  about  six  months.'  A  few  weeks  after,  another  monthly 
of  48  pages  8vo.,  called  the  American  Magazine,  was  started  in  opposi- 
tion by  John  Welhe,  but  did  not  survive. 

Another  monthly  magazine,  with  the  title  of  The  American  Magazine, 
was  begun  in  1769,  in  Philadelphia;  by  Lewis  Nichola,  containing  forty- 
eight  pages.  To  this  magazine  were  subjoined  the  first  published  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  founded  chiefly  by  the 
agency  of  Franklin,  and  of  which  Nichola  was  a  member.     He  was  the 

(1)  History  of  American  Rerolndon.  rentors.     Tbia  TFas  tbe   foreratiner  of  tbo 

(2)  A  paper  «a!  establialied  in  Charl«fton,     Act  of  1190. 

South  Carolina,  in  November,  3765,  in  ex-  (3)  A  sketch  of  his  life  and  career  mnj  bo 

press  oppoaition  to  the  Parliamanlary  Stamp  found  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Hist,  of  Printing. 

Act  for   tho  Colonios,  and  was    generally  (4)  The  first  periodical  in  England,  bear- 

patroniied.     By  an  Act  of  Aaacmbly  in  that  iog  the  name  of  n  Magazine,  was  published 

Provinae  in  1TS4,  for  tbe  enoouragement  of  in  London,  in  1731,  by  Edward  Cave.     It 

the  Aria  and  Seionoea,   the  Copyright  of  was  the  Gentleman's  Magaiine,  so  long  at 
the  head  of  the  periodical  works  of  that 
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aullior  of  two  or  three  treatises  on  the  military  art,  pablislied  in  Pliila- 
delphi.  at  the  lime  of  the  Revolution.  Only  one  voinme  of  the  magazine 
was  published. 

The  fourth  English  newspaper  established  in  Philadelphia,  was  the 
PennaylTuuia  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  which  was  the  first 
paper  in  the  British  Colonies  with  four  columns  to  a  page. 

The  first  daily  paper  in  America,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  or 
General  Advertiser,  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  November,  IHI,  by 
John  Dunlap,  as  a  weekly.  It  was  sold  in  ITOS,  to  D.  0. 
r^titan  Claypoole,  who,  about  a  year  after,  converted  it  into  a  daily, 
■"'""■  and  it  became  a  profitable  concern.'  The  year  following  P.  Child 
&  Co.  published  the  Hew  York  Daily  Advertiser,  the  first  of  the  hnd 
in  that  city.  A  daily  evening  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  was 
estahiisbed  in  Philadelphia  in  1188,  by  Samuel  Belt  ..... 

In  1115  there  were  nine  newspapers  in  Pennsylvanm,  of  which  six  m 
English  and  one  in  German  were  published  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  German 
at  Gevmantown,  and  one  in  English  and  German  at  Lancaster. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  there  n  pa]   rs  pubhshed  m 

Massachusetts,  of  which  five  were  at  B  ton  one  at  B  lem,  and  one  at 
Ncwburyport.  There  were  four  in  Con  t  at  at  th  same  time.  Hew 
London,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  No  h  ha  n  aeh,  one  There 
were  two  in  Khode  Island:  one  at  Pr      1  and     ne  at  Newport. 

There  was  also  a  newspaper  at  Portsmouth,  Nei.  Hampshire;  making  in 
all,  thirteen  in  New  England. 

In  the  Province  of  New  York,  there  were  then  pablished  four  papers, 
three  in  the  city,  and  one  at  Albany.  In  Maryland,  there  were  two,  at 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  respectively.  There  were  also  two  in  Yitginia 
both  at  Williamsburg ,  two  in  North  Carolina,  at  Wilmington  and  New 
hern  ■  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  one  at  Savannah,  m  Geor- 
gia •  'making  thirty-seven  newspapers  in  the  Colonies  now  comprised  ir 
the  ilnited  States-  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  newspaper  at  Halifax 
Nova  Scotia,  and  one  at  Quebec,  in  Canada.  None  of  the  other  Pro 
viiicea  as  yet  possessed  a  newspaper.  The  entire  number  of  periodicals 
which 'had  bein  commenced  in  th.  Colonies  between  1101,  and  1115,  was 
something  less  than  one  hundred,  of  which  about  three-fourths  were  news- 
paper sheets,  and  the  balance  partook  more  of  the  character  of  Magannes. 
About  twenty-two  of  these  wore  begun  in  Massachusetts  ;  fourteen  m  th. 
other  New  England  States  i  about  twenty-two  in  Pennsylvania;  sixteen 

(1)  To  Mr.  Claypoola, 
later  period,  presented  tiia  o-igiL 
script  copy  of  tie  Farewell  Addn 
was  lately  sold  in  this  oitj  bj  bis 
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in  New  York ;  and  twenty-two  in  the  other  ProTinces  now  within  the 

Many  of  these  Lad  but  a  brief  existence,  while  others  attained  to  a 
respectable  age,  and  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  popular 
mind,  in  literatnre  and  polities.  Various  causes  contributed  to  render  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  one  of  doubtfal  remuncrat    a      Th  ty 

and  high  cost  of  materials,  sneh  as  presses,  type,  pap  and  ak  wl  h 
were  chiefly  imported,  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  we  I  ta  I 

at  a  time  when  capital  was  far  from  abundant.     Th  a!  t  h    h 

they  could  secure  under  the  best  management  was  lim  t  d  wh      p  I    1 
tion  was  sparse,  and  taste  and  leisure  for  reading,  less  g  u    al     A  d    n 
regard  to  newspap       th  t        rce  of  present  emolument  from  adver- 

tisements was  for  a  1  gp  d  cely  depended  upon.  Its  advantages 
were  then  neither  jp  h  d  1  1  y  the  business  community,  nor  the  art 
of  attractive  displ  y  t  11  d  stood  by  the  compositor.  The  first 
advertisements  wer  f      11     m  ngled  with  the  reading  matter,  from 

which  they  were  not  p      t  d  by  lines.     Nor  were  they  so  separated 

from  one  another,  b  m  f  tl  rly  papers  continued  to  be  published 
for  years  with  the    m  11    t  j       H    advertising  patronage. 

In  September,  ITiT,  Congress  ordered  Major-General  Armstrong  to 
remove  "  all  the  printing-presses  and  types  in  the  city  and  in  Germantowa 
to  secnre  places  in  the  country,  excepting  Mr.  Bradford's  press  in  this 
city,  with  English  types."  After  its  flight  to  Yorktown,  in  the  same 
year,  Congress  ordered  the  speedy  erection  of  a  printing-press  in  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  intelligence  received 
from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the  printers  were  great  sufferers  in  the  gen- 
eral ruin  which  overtook  such  numbers  during  the  contest.  They  were 
compelled  to  escape,  with  their  effects  and  apparatus,  to  places  of  security 
in  the  country,  where  they  either  prosecuted  their  business  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  or  abandoned  it  altogether.  Those  who  were  exposed  to 
the  hostilities  of  the  two  contending  parties,  were  often  visited  with  the 
resentment  which  could  not  reach  the  writers  for  whom  they  printed. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  sometimes  personal  violence  or  insult 
was  incurred. 

The  number  of  printing-presses  in  the  country  before  the  Revolution  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  forty.  The  number  of  works  printed  up  to 
that  time  cannot,  probably,  be  now  ascertained.  The  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary contains  as  many  as  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  works  printed  iu 
that  city  previous  to  the  Revolution  :  of  these,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  are  original  books  or  pamphlets,  and  thirty-four  are  re-prints  of 
foreign  books  and  pamphlets.  As  many  were,  doubtless,  printed  which 
were  not  obtained  for  the  Library,  an  addition  of  one-third, — making  an 
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aggregate  of  six  hundred  pulj I i cations  for  the  ProTiDPe  dnring  the  whole 
period, — haa  been  considered  a  moderate  estimate.' 

Aftertheestablishmentof  Independence,  when  p  'ntngmat    'al  b  g 
to  be  manufactnred  more  generally  in  this  country  pul  1     j      nal    we  e 
rapidly  multiplied,     A  careful  eatiraate,  made  in  1  88  pla<>  d  the  n  mh 
of  newspapers  issued  weekly  at  about  seventy-sev  n  thou  and      p 
npward  of  four  millions  annually,  worth,  at  four  e  nts    ah   one  h  nd  ed 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars.     Of  the  weekly  issues,  upwa  d  of  tl    tj  tl  ou 
sand  were  supposed  to  be  printed  in  New  England.^ 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  printers  and  booksellers  in  the  country, 
after  the  Peace,  was  Matthew  Cabey,  who— having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  persons  in  power,  for  some  publication  in  Ireland — came  to 
America,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia.  The  American  Mu- 
seum, a  periodical  conducted  by  him  with  much  ability,  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  to  literature  and  politics.  Pew  men  have  labored  with  more 
zeal  to  promote  the  indastrial  interests  of  the  country.  He  is  entitled, 
also,  to  the  credit  of  Laving  been  the  publisher  of  the  first  quarto  Bible, 
from  standing  type,  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  principally 
through  his  agency  that  the  system  of  annual  book  fairs,  or  Trade  Sales, 
was  introduced,  in  imitation  of  the  periodical  book  fairs  of  Europe,  which 
have  done  so  much  in  enlarging  the  market  area  for  surplus  stock  and 
facilitating  acquaintance  betweea  publishers  and  booksellers. 

In  the  Colonial  period  of  oar  history,  the  printers,  very  generally  in- 
deed, combined  with  their  business  of  printing,  that  also  of  book  selling, 
cjioniii  ^^  ^3'^  Oaxton  and  other  early  printers,  and  often  that  also  of 
BiHjk-'Lii'rs  1300];  binijing.  The  small  occupation,  in  many  instances,  fur- 
nished for  the  press,  beyond  the  irregular  supply  of  work  for  the  local 
government,  often  compelled  the  printer  to  eke  oat  a  livelihood  by  other 
means,  of  which  a  book  and  stationery  shop  was  the  most  eligible. 
Many  combined  with  the  proper  stock  of  such  an  establishment,  a  small 
assortment  of  groceries  or  fancy  articles.  Others  were  extensive  dealers 
also  in  general  merchandise,  and  imported  books,  as  well  as  other  Euro- 
pean goods.  Many  others,  who  commenced  as  booksellers  and  publishers, 
as  their  means  enabled  them,  established  Printing-presses  in  connection 
with  their  other  business,  and,  in  time,  devoted  their  attention  exclusively 
to  printing.     The  business  of  the  bookseller  has  ever  been  a  profitable 
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one  in  America,  and  many  of  the  early  dealers  in  books,  in  tlie  principa] 
cities,  accnraulated  extensiTe  stocks  for  the  times  in  which  thej  lired,  and 

q      dw    1th     d   t  t   n.    Th  1     k    mp    t  d  Id  m   f         tly 

d        pt        It  f  th   1  act     1     d       f  1   1       wl    h  b    t 

tdthlmtdm  dl       pf      dq  fay       g  ty 

mp  11  d  t    t         t    m     tal  I  b      t     mm  d    t  t      B     k        1  w 

mi  htydtll  It         1         hf  Ig 

11        1  df,  tt  t  d  th     t  il      f  C  1       11      k    t 

Til  b       f  i      k    11  h  m  d  d  1  y  Th 

h  lb  B    t      b  f       tl     y       1115  tjt 

!  tl       1     t      f  N  w  E  gl     3    1       K  th  tim     th 

1  ^ht  g      d      tl    1  I    N  w  T    k  th  b    t 

d  wi  t,  I    Ph  1  d  li  1      tl  th    tj     fcht 

and  tno  at  Germantown,  and  two  at  La  l    t    ,  P        J  Th 

was  one  at  Annapolia,  Maryland;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
and  one  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  His  Hst  of  booksellers  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  states,  however,  was  not  complete.  Of  those  enumerafed  in 
Boston  and  the  other  large  towns,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  carried 
on  the  business  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  most  noted  and  enterpris- 
ing of  the  trade  in  Boston,  was  Samuel  Phillips  (1680),  "At  the  Brick- 
Shop,  at  the  west-end  of  the  Town-House,"  wlio  was  a  large  dealer,  and 
the  publisher  of  several  books  for  the  Boston  Press.  Dnnton,  who  acted 
as  his  factor  in  London,  and  consigned  many  books  to  him,  says,  he  was 
"  very  just  and  very  thriving — young  and  witty,  and  the  most  beautiful 
man  in  the  town  of  Boston."  His  descendants  were  booksellers,  on 
Oornhill,  nntil  after  the  Revolution, 

We  have  stated  that  some  of  the  early  Colonial  Printers,  combined  with 
their  business  that  of  Bookbikding.  The  earliest  exercise  of  the  art,  of 
which  we  have  seen  any  notice,  was  by  John  Ratliffe,  who  was  em- 
Amnncan  plojed  as  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  upon  Ehot's  Indian  Bible, 
u  era.  ^y^^^^  j^^g  yp^j.  ]^gg3^  go  came  from  England  for  that  purpose. 
In  September,  1661,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  wrote  to 
Mr.  Usher,  who  superintended  the  printing  of  that  work,  to  demand  and 
receive  of  Mr.  Green  the  whole  impression  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Indian,  now  finished ;  "  and  take  care  for  the  binding  of  two  hnni^red  of 
them  strongly  and  as  speedily  as  may  bee  with  leather,  or  as  may  bee  most 
serviceable  for  the  Indians,  etc  " 

In  the  bill  of  particulars,  rendered  hy  Green  in  the  following  year,  £5 
was  accordingly  charged  for  binding  two  hundred  Testaments  at  6i.  each. 
The  binding  was  probably  done  by  Ratliffe,  who  in  August,  1664,  wrote 
to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  prices  he  received  were  too  low,  and  that 
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he  could  not  afford  to  bind  the  Bibles,  completed  the  year  before,  for  less 
than  3s.  id.,  to  3s.  Gd.  per  volume.  It  appears  by  the  agent's  account 
in  1669,  that  only  2s.  6d.  each  was  paid  to  Green,  for  binding  and  clasp 
ing  two  hundred  Bibles,  which  were  qnarto  volumes,  of  not  less  size,  we 
may  suppose,  than  an  English  quarto,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  length  of 
the  Indian  words,  which,  as  Dr.  Mather  observed,  one  would  think  "had 
been  growing  ever  since  Babel." 

John  Hatcliffe,  is  mentioned  bj  Thomas  as  a  small  bookseller  in  Boston, 
in  1682,  bat  no  mention  is  made  of  him  as  a  bookbinder  at  that  time  or 
previously,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  booksellers.  Hoy  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  Bible  mentioned. 

Several  volumes  of  considerable  size  had  been  published  previous  to  this. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Psalms  appeared  in  1641,  and  was  bound  in 
parchment.  One  or  two  other  editions  had  been  issued  before  the  Bible 
was  completed ;  also  two  folio  editions  of  the  Laws,  but  by  whom  they 
were  bound,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Among  the  early  settlers,  there  were 
doubtless  bookbinders  who,  like  other  mechanics,  laid  aside  their  former 
vocation  for  more  profitable  pursuits.  A  Bookbinder  named  John  San- 
ders, took  the  freeman's  oath  in  Boston,  in  1636,  before  any  printing  was 
done  in  the  Colony. 

Of  upwards  of  ninety  booksellers  who  carried  on  business  in  Boston, 
many  of  them  in  connection  with  printing,  before  the  Revolution,  over 
thirty  had  also  binderies  attached  to  their  estabhshmentg.  A 
binder  In  number  of  them  confined  their  attention  principally  to  this 
branch.  The  Ushers,  who  were  the  first  booksellers, — one 
of  them  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Bible, — may  possibly  have 
done  something  in  that  way,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  it.  The  first 
biuder  in  the  list  of  booksellers  mentioned,  is  Edmimd  Banger,  1613, 
who  dealt  but  little  in  books.  Of  those  who  chiefly  followed  the  me- 
chanical branch,  the  following  are  the  principal  : 

Benjamin  Gray,  1719-51  at  the  "Head  of  Town  Dock."  He  was 
prosecuted  for  publishing  a  libelous  pamphlet.  Joseph  Edwards,  1T23, 
"  Cornhill,"  a  respectable  publisher  and  binder,  over  forty  years  in  business. 
NaiJianael  Belknap,  1723,  "Head  of  Scarlet  Wharf,  North  End."  Samuel 
Robinson,  1723-71,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Bennet 
Love,  1726,  "In  Anne  street,  near  the  Bridge."  Thomas  Hancock,  1726, 
Anne  street,  near  the  Draw  Bridge.  John  Eliot,  1728,  at  the  Great 
Elms,  (Liberty  Tree,)  South  End,"  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  Apostle. 
Alfred  Buller,  1729-42,  "Lower  End  of  King  street,  near  the  Crown 
Coffee  House,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Wharf,"  a  native  of  Boston,  and  an 
apprentice  of  Henchman.  Bichard  Fry,  1732,  "Stationer,  Bookseller, 
Paper-maker  and  Rag  Merchant,  from  the  City  of  London,  keeps  at  Mr. 
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Thomas  Fleet's,  Printer,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown,  in  Cornhill,  Boston." 
His  advertisement  in  1133,  assures  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  their  account-books  from  London,  that  he  will  sell 
them  all  sorts  of  account- books,  done  after  the  most  aeut«  manner,  twenty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can  have  them  from  Loudon,  He  states  that 
he  had  printed  and  already  sold  1300  copies  of  the  "  most  heautiful  Poems 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  Wiltshire  Poet,"  which  was  "a  full 
demonstration  to  him,  that  the  people  of  New  England  have  a  fine  taste 
for  good  Sense  and  polite  Learning."  Fry  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  earliest  Blank-book  manufacturer  in  Boston. 

Charles  Harrison,  1139,  "  over  against  the  Brazen  Head  in  Cornhill," 
had  a  book-bindery  in  England,  Samuel  Eliot,  1140-45,  Corn-Hill. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  afterward  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston, 
Tho-mas  Sand,  1145,  Cornhill,  and  afterward  Anne  street,  Thomas 
Leverett,  1153-18,  Cornhill.  Wiarton  and  Bowers,  1161,  successors  to 
D.  Henchman,  Cornhill.  William  Lang,  1160-15,  "at  the  Gilt  Bible," 
Marlborough  street,  a  Scotebman.  John  Hodgson,  1162,  "Marlborough 
street,"  bred  to  the  art  in  Scotland,  and  a  good  workman.  He  took,  in 
short  hand,  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  concerned  in  the  Boston  Massacre  on 
5th  March,  1110. 

Alfred  Butler,  11G4,  Cornhill,  son  of  Alfred  Butler,  before  mentioned. 
Andrew  Barclay,  1764,  "at  the  Bible  in  Cornhill,"bred  a  binder  in  Scot- 
land. Joseph  Snelling,  1161,  "Fish  street,  corner  of  Boarded- Ally," 
John  Langdon,  1110,  "Cornhill."  Henry  Enox,  1111,  "Cornhill," 
afterward  Major-General,  Langdon  &  Knox,  both  served  their  appren- 
ticeship with  Wtarion  &  Bowers,  booksellers  and  binders  on  Cornhill 
A.  Ellison,  1111,  "Newbnry  street,"  brought  up  to  binding  in  England, 
removed  in  three  or  four  years  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Beside  the  above  Bulkeley  Emerson,  1160,  carried  on  bookselling  and 
binding  at  Newburyport,  and  Mascol  Williams,  (1161),  at  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  find  no  others  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  though 
doubtless  there  were  a  number. 

In  New  York,  among  the  booksellers,  we  meet  with  the  following  only, 
who  executed  binding  also  :  Bobert  MacAlpine,  1169,  "in  Beaver  street. 
There  were  two  MacAlpines,  Walter  and  William,  who  did  a  little  in 
bookbinding  in  Boston,  a  few  years  before.  Valentine  Nutter,  1114, 
opposite  the  Coffee  House  Bridge." 

In    Philadelphia  occur,  in  the  same  relation,  the  names  of  Andrew 

Bradford,  1118,   Second  street;    Benjamin  Franklin,  1129, 

'"s in PhiiK- Market  street;    Joseph   Godvnn,   1142,  "Second  street,  near 

Black  Horse  Alley,"  afterward  in  the  Alley,  an  Englishman  ;  J. 
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Scuppay,  1143,  "  at  the  sign  of  the  Book,  in  Strawberry  Alk'j". "  Stack 
Harry,  1158,  "in  Laetitia  Court,"  afterward  at  the  Bible  and  Heart,  in 
Second  street;  William  Woodhouse,  1116,  "in  Front  street,  near  Chestnut 
street," afterward  in  Second  street.  John  Anderton,  1168,  "at  the  London 
Book-Store,  in  Second  street."  He  was  from  England,  and  was  a  binder, 
letter-case  and  pocket-book  maker,  in  which  he  first  began  business  ia 
Kew  York;  BoheH  MacGill,  1111,  corner  of  Laetitia  Court." 

Of  the  three  Booksellers  in  Charleston,  two  at  least, — Wells,  in  1164, 
and  James  Taylor,  1111,  both  Scotchmen, — executed  binding  with  their 
other  business. 

The  literary  character  of  the  Colonies,  was  sustained  dnring  the  early 
period  hj  many  names  of  considerable  repute  for  learninjf  and  ability  in 
Beveral  departments  of  Science  and  Letters.  Of  these,  many  had  been 
educated  in  tiie  TJniTersitiea  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  others 
Lot  less  distinguished,  received  their  education  in  the  infant  colleges  of  this 
country.  Some  of  these,  moreoter,  were  remarkable  for  prolificacy  and 
Toluminousness.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  died  in  1121,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  no  less  than  382  books  and  tracts,  some  of  which  were 
works  of  great  labor.  His  Magnolia,  is  his  greatest  work,  though  another, 
probably  still  in  manuscript,  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts'  His- 
torical Society,  is  considered  by  his  biographer,  sufficient  to  employ  half 
the  lifetime  of  an  industrious  man. 

But  the  literary  history  of  the  period  does  not  fall  within  our  province. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  first  tragedy  written  and  printed  in 
America,  is  believed  to  be  "The  Prince  of  Farthla," by  Thomas  Godfrey, 
the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  Quadrant,  and  printed  in  quarto  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1165.  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  before  the  Revolution,  bear  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  provincial  mind  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
Letters,  and  contain  several  distinguished  names. 

In  1189,  the  Jlildiolheca  Americana,  in  contrasting  the  literary  condi- 
tion of  North  and  South  America,  said  :  "In  South  America,  little  other 
knowledge  is  suffered  to  be  propagated  than  what  is  eondneive  to  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  tends  to  increase  the  ideal  enjoyments  of  unwieldy 
wealth  and  false  greatness.  In  North  America,  the  whole  circle  of  science 
is  occupied  by  ingenious  industry,  which  has  for  the  most  part  proved 
itself  the  successful  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

"The  people  of  Sorth  America,  have  now  professors  in  every  art  and 
science,  with  adequate  salaries  ;  and,  whatever  they  may  want  to  import, 
men  of  eminence  in  literature  are  not  of  the  number.  At  the  head  of 
13 
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tlieir  pliilosophers  and  politicians,  stands  the  Tenerable  Franklin.  In 
tbe  first  class,  the  ingenious  Lorimer  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  Mathe- 
matics, the  self-taught  Rittenhoube.  In  divinity,  Weathekspoon.  In 
history,  criticism,  and  policy,  the  modern  Tacitus,  (Payne.)  In  poetry. 
Barlow,  Smith,  and  Ray.  In  painting,  West.  In  law  and  oratory,— 
how  sliall  I  enumerate  them  ?  Take  the  first  class.  In  Georgia,  George 
Walton  ;  German  Baker,  in  Virginia ;  Jennixqs,  in  Maryland ;  Lewis, 
Bbaotord,  and  Cuambees,  in  Pennsylvania;  Boudinot  in  Jersey; 
Hamilton  and  Bird  in  New  York  ;  Johnson  in  Connecticut,  and  Par- 
60NS  in  Massachusetts," 
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COLONIAL  PAPEa-MILLS,  TYPE-rOUNBEHIES,  AND   PKINTING-PREb''IB. 

The  manufacture  of  Paper  was  introduced  into  England  about  the 
year  1498,  when  a  person,  named  Tate,  built  a  Paper-mill  at  Partford, 
in  Kent.  By  reason,  however,  in  part,  of  the  greater  abundance  and  finer 
quality  of  linen  in  use  on  the  Continent,  the  manufacture  ol  Paper,  for  a 
long  period,  was  carried  on  in  greater  perfection  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  than  in  England-  During  the  seventeenth  century,  England  ob- 
tained her  chief  supply  of  Paper  from  France  and  Holland, — \ery  little, 
except  brown  Paper,  having  been  made  at  home  previous  to  the  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1688.  The  French  Protestants,  who  fled  thither  about  that  time, 
introduced  an  improved  manufacture.  In  1690  the  making  of  white 
Pa[)er  was  first  attempted  ;  but  improvements  were  made  so  rapidly,  that 
Great  Britain  has  long  since  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  that  branch  of 
the  manufacture. 

In  America,  Paper  was  made  by  several  of  the  demi-civilized  nations, 
especially  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  in  considerable  perfection,  before 
the  Conquest.  The  materials  employed  by  them  were  cotton,  sillt,  mul- 
berry bark,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  but  especially  a  species  of  palm 
called  icxotl,  and  the  maguey  plant.  Upon  this  Paper  they  preserved, 
in  hieroglyphic  and  pictorial  characters,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians, — to 
whose  civilization  and  monuments  their  own  bear  so  much  resemblance, — 
the  records  of  their  laws,  institutes,  history,  and  charts  of  their  coasts, 
and  transmitted  to  their  cotemporaries  the  knowledge  of  current  events. 

The  raanufaeture  of  Paper  was  not  so  early  introduced  into  the  British- 
American  Colonies  as  some  others;  but  was  one  of  the  first  to  attain  ii 
stable  footing,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country.  Over  fifty  years 
elapsed  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  before  Paper  of  any  description 
was  made  in  this  country.  It  was,  however,  within  less  than  five  years 
after  the  first  white  Paper  was  mannfaetured  in  England,  according  to 
the  generally  received  accounts,  that  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  English 
Colonies  was  erected,  by  persona  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the 
most  improved  condition  of  the  art  in  that  part  of  Europe  where  it  had 
long  flourished  in  the  highest  perfection. 
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A  mill  was  built  in  the  late  borough  of  Roxborougb,  in  PcDnsjlvania, 
by  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  eminent  American  philosopher,  David 
j,;^,j  pjj^j_  Rittenhouse.  The  family  emigrated,  some  years  before,  from 
^eipwr''ia  Arnheira,  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Batavian  province  of  Guelder- 
"'^*"''™'^lancl,  where,  for  some  generations,  the  Paper  manufacture  had 
been  carried  on  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  first  persons  of 
the  name  in  America  originally  came  to  New  York,  while  it  was  yet  a 
Dutch  Province,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
became  the  first  settlers  of  a  part  of  the  present  consolidated  City  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  now  included  in  the  twenty-first  ward.  A  gentle- 
man, resident  in  that  part  of  the  city,  who  has  examined  the  records  and 
papers  relating  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  place,  furnishes  the  following 
liarticulars  of  this  early  enterprise,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  British 
America : 

"This  mill  was  situated  on  a  small  rivulet,  now  called  Paper-mill  Run,  in 
Roxborough,  near  the  sontii-western  line  of  Germantown  township.  It  was 
owned  by  William  Rittenhgusen  (now  Spelled  Rittenhoose),  his  son  Clause 
(Nicholas),  William  Bradford,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  Tresse,  of  Philadel- 
phia, each  of  the  latter  two  owning  a  fourth  part.  ■*  *  »  The  precise  dafy 
of  its  erection  is  not  known  ;  hut,  as  Bradford  was  interested  as  part  owner, 
it  was  douhtless  built  hefore  1SS3,  when  he  removed  to  New  York.  The  Rit- 
tenkonses  are  said  to  kave  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about  ISM,  having  emi- 
grated from  Holland,  where  their;  ancestors  were  engaged  in  Faper-making. 
We  have  positive  proof,  however,  tkat  Paper  was  made  at  the  Roxborougk 
-mill  in  1697 :  for  Gabriel  Thomas,  in  his  History  of  tke  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, written  in  tkat  year,  says ;  '  All  sorts  of  very  good  Paper  are  made  in 
the  Germantown, '  witk  wkich  place  Roxboroagh  was  often  identified ; 
and,  besides,  there  now  lies  before  me  a  MS.  lease,  dated  '  this  24th  day  of 
Sept.,  in  y  year  of  our  Lord,  1697,'  signed  by  William  Bradford,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  '  having  one  fourth-part  of  y«  said  paper-mill,  near  Germantown.' 
He  rented  his  share  to  tke  Rittenhonses  for  ten  years,  upon  tke  following 
terms  ;— '  That  tkey,  tke  s^  William  and  Clause  Rittenhouse  shall  pay  and  de- 
liver to  said  William  Bradford,  his  exec",  or  aasigus,  or  tkeir  order,  in  Phila- 
delphia, J'  full  quantity  of  Sevan  Ream  of  Printing  paper.  Two  Ream  of  good 
writing  paper,  and  Two  Ream  of  blue  paper,  yearly  and  every  year  during  ;• 
s^  Term  of  Ten  Years.'  '" 

This  mill  was  afterward  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  and  William  Peua 
wrote  to  his  people,  asking  them  to  render  assistance  in  re-building  it. 
William  Rittenhouse,  the  builder  and  principal  owner,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Nicholas.  The  family  have  since  been  in  uninterrupted  occupation 
of  mill-seats,  on  the  Wissahickon,  near  the  site  of  the  original  mill. 

The  second  Paper-mill  erected  in  the  country,  appears  to  have  been 

(i)  H.  G.  Jones,  Esq.,  in  Hist.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p,  86. 
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bnllt  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  Bometirae  previous  to  the  jeai-  1128. 
Ths  Second  ^^  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  its  erection 
riper-mill.  Qj.  ||,g  original  ownership.  In  the  year  mentioned,  it  was  the 
property  of  William  Bradford,  the  Government  Printer  for  that  Province 
and  'Nevf  York,  who  for  some  time  made  the  borough  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. About  the  same  date,  however,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 
in  one  or  two  other  places. 

The  next  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony.  On  the  I3th  September, 
1128,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  for  the  encouragement 
of  a  Paper-mill,  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Fanueil, 
Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dering,  a  privilege  in  the  nature  of  a  patent 
for  ten  years,  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

In  the  first  fifteen  months,  they  were  to  make  one  hundred  and  forty 
reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper. 

The  second  year,  to  make  fifty  reams  of  printing  paper,  in  addition  to 
the  first-mentioned  quantity. 

The  third  and  afterward,  yearly  they  were  to  make  twenty-five  reams 
of  a  superior  quality  of  writing-paper  in  addition  to  the  quantities  before- 
mentioned  :  the  entire  yearly  product  to  be  not  less  than  five  hundred 
reams. 

The  mill  was  erected  in  Milton,  seven  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  the 
Keponsit  Eiver,  below  the  head  of  the  tide,  which  during  six  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  suspended  its  opprations.  The  proprietors 
Muid^ar"  employed  on  Englishman  named  Henry  Woodman  as  their 
^'"'™*  fori'uian.  They  furni'*hed  the  Legislature  a  sample  of  tlieir 
manufacture  in  1731,  and  the  mill  was  probably  built  early  in  the  previ- 
ous year 

Henchman,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  projector,  was  the 
leading  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Boston  at  that  time,  and  was  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth  for  the  times.  Another  bookseller  of  Boston,  whom 
Thomas  supposes  to  have  been  concerned  in  this,  the  first  and  only  Paper- 
mill  in  New  England,  at  the  time,  was  Richard  Fry,  an  Englishman, 
who,  in  May,  1732,  issued  the  following  advertisement  in  the  weekly  Re- 
hearsal, published  by  Thomas  Fleet. 

"  Richard  Fry,  Stationer,  BooJceellflr,  Paper  Maker,  and  Eag  Merctant,  from 
the  City  n!  London,  keeps  at  Mr.  Thomas  Fleets,  Printer  at  the  Heart  and 
Crown,  in  Cornhill,  Boston,  wltere  said  Fry  is  ready  to  accommodate  all  Gen- 
tlemen, Merchantl,  and  Tiadeamen,  with  Setts  of  Aeoompt  books,  after  the 
UBateat  Manner.  And,  whereas,  it  has  been  the  Common  Method  of  the  most 
Carious  Merchants  in  Boston,  to  procure  tbeir  Books  from  London,  This  is 
to  acquaint  those  gentlemen,  tliat  1,  the  said  Fry,  will  sell  all  sorts  of  Accompt 
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Books,  dons  after  the  most  acute  Manner  for  Twenty  per  Cent  cheaper  than 
they  can  have  them  from  London,  I  return  the  Public  Thanks  for  following 
the  Directions  of  my  former  AdvertlBement  for  gathering  Rags,  and  hope  they 
will  continue  the  like  Method,  having  received  upwards  of  Seven  Thousand 
weight  already.'" 

The  Miltoa  Paper-mill  after  having  been  managed  a  few  years  by  the 
original  proprietors,  suspended  operations.  It  was  afterward  sold  to 
Jeremiah  Smith,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  workmen  to  carry  oa  the  busi- 
ness, a  difEcultj  experienced  in  roany  branches  of  manufacture  at  that 

In  1160,  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  procnred  a  paper-maker,  named 
Hazelton,  from  a  British  regiment,  then  in  the  town,  from  which  soldiers 
were  occasionally  suffered  to  work  on  furlongh,  among  the  trades-people 
with  whom  labor  was  scarce.  For  him,  Hazleton,  aided  by  Abijah  Smith, 
a  native  of  Milton,  who  understood  the  business,  set  the  mill  once  more 
in  operation.  The  regiment  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Quebec.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  refused  to  allow  Hazleton  to  remain  behind,  and 
like  his  brave  Commander,  the  gallant  Wolf,  he  received  upon  the  plains 
of  Abraham,  a  mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  weeks. 

After  another  short  interruption,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  from 
New  York,  again  set  the.  mill  at  work,  Clarke  is  said  to  have  had  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to  have  made  most  of  the  moulds 
used  by  him.  He  was  assisted  by  Smith,  who  continued  in  the  business 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  few  years  by  his  son  George  Clarke,  also 
a  good  workman.  In  1796,  the  town  of  Milton,  in  addition  to  other 
manufactories,  had  three  Paper-mills,  and  there  were  sis  on  the  same  river, 
and  twenty  within  the  State.  The  Neponsit,  on  which  this  Paper-mill, 
and  also  the  first  water  grist-mill  in  New  England,  was  built  at  Dorches- 

(I)  Fleet  ehnnsed  Iha  name  of  his  paper  oaptDreil  bj-  on  English  Cruiser,  during  (he 

to  the  Botlon  Eveniag  Past,  And  iu  NovBto-  wor  with  France  nod   Spain,  in   17Ja,  of 

her,  1743,  made  the  following  announcoment,  which  Fleet  purchased  a  largo  quan  titj  al  a 

which  ia  a  curioua  inEtanee  of  thB  acaroity  low  price.     Ho  made  u3o  of  them  for  print- 

otPaporin  thatday.  "  Choice  Pemiyham/i  ing  ballnds,  the  bnek  of  each  ball  being  Euf- 

Tobaeco  Paper,  to  be  Bold  by  the  Publiahec  fioleot  for  two  songs  like  "Blaofc-Eyod  Sn- 

ofthisPaper,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown;  where  Ban," etc.  Thomas  says  he  saw  large quanti- 

may  alao  be  had  the  Bolls,  or  Indulgencea  ties  of  Ihem  thua  worked  up  by  Fleet.   In  the 

of  the  present  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  either  by  early  days  of  Boston,  when  the  Legislature 

the  single  Ball,  Quire,  or  Ream,  at  a  mnoh  did  not  think  it   beneath    their  dignity  to 

tbe  French  or  l^amth  Prieats."    It  appears  Kobert  Snltonatall  was  fined  five  ahillings 

that  several  bales  of  tlie  Indulgences  printed  for  presenting  a  petition  on  so  small  and  bad 

on  the  face  of  a  email  sheet  of  very  good  a  piece  of  paper, 
paper,  had  been  taken  in  a  Spanish  ship. 
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ter,  furuishes  excellent  mill-sites  which  have  long  been  occupied  by  busy 
factories. 

This  first  attempt  of  the  New  England  people  to  make  their  own  Paper^ 
did  not  full  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  English  Paper-man  ofacturers. 
Through  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  called  to  the  subject.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  1131,  directed 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  a  report  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  the  Colonies,  "  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigations, 
or  manufactures  of  Gfrent  Britain."  On  15th  Febrnary,  1731-2,  a  report 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  this  order  on  which  it  is  said  that  among  the 
complaints  made  to  the  Board  against  plantation  laws  was  this,  that  "in 
Massachnsctts,  an  Act  was  made  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  Paper, 
which  law  interferes  with  the  profit  made  by  the  British  Merchants  on 
foreign  Paper  sent  thither."  It  was  feared  that,  unless  an  early  stop  was 
put  to  these  manufactures,  they  would  in  time  be  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  It  is  added,  that  by  later  accounts  from  Massachusetts 
Bay,  they  were  informed  that  Paper  was  made  "  by  a  mil!  set  up  three 
years  ago,  to  the  Talue  of  two  hundred  pounds  Sterling  yearly." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Paper-mill  was  built  at  Milton,  another 
was  erected  on  Chester  Creek  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Thomas  Willcox,  an  early  English  settler.'  Writing  and  printing- paper, 
and  clothiers'  pasteboard  were  manufactured  there,  and  supplied  Frank- 
lin with  much  of  the  paper  used  upon  his  press.  At  the  same  place  was 
made  by  the  old  hand  process,  bank  note  paper,  used  in  the  old  Conti- 
nental Paper  Currency,  at  one  time  so  abundant  in  the  Colonies.  The 
eiact  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain,  but  the  establishment  continued  in 
operation  under  the  original  proprietor  until  his  death,  in  1719.  It  was 
subsequently  continued  by  his  son  Mark,  who  improved  the  manufacture 
of  bank  note  paper,  and  also  carried  on  the  business  to  an  advanced  age. 
The  old  mill  was  demolished  in  1829. 

One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Pennsylvania,  was  established 
hy  the  Bunkers,  or  German  settlers  at  Epbrata,  in  Lancaster  County, 
where  they  also  had  a  German  printing-press.  During  the  scarcity  of 
Paper,  experienced  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  this 
mill  for  a  supply  for  cartridges.  The  mill  happening  to  be  exhausted, 
the  fraternity  who  held  their  property  in  common,  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country,  several  two-horse  loads  of  an  edition  of  Fox's 

(1)  In   the  Chronolog?  llilfl    HiBlory  of  the  first  Paper-mill  in  tho  Colony,     A  later 

Paper  aDd  Pop cr-m» king,  bj  Mr.  Joel  Mun-  dale   is,   hiiwerer,  given    by  several  other 

sell,  Albany,  1714  is  assigned  na  the  date  of  aatboritios. 
this  erecUon,  nhieli  llie  aulhor  considored 
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Book  of  Martyrs,  then  ready  for  the  bindery.  Samples  of  this  "  literary 
amnmnition,"  are  still  preserved  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battle-ground. 
Nearly  two  hundred  of  the  woanded  in  the  fight  lie  buried  in  the  village, 
whither  they  were  sent,  to  the  nnmber  of  five  hundred,  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  little  commnnily. 

In  August,  1165,  a  large  and  complete  Paper-mill,  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  in  that  place,  and  probably  in  the  Province,  was  completed 
First  Paper-  ^'''i  P"*^ '"  Operation,  in  or  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  It 
Khidcis-  's  supposed  to  have  been  at  Olneysville.'  It  appears,  a  few 
land.  years  later,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  neglect, — so  eonfirmed 

was  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  English  maunfactures. 

In  1168,  Colonel  Christopher  Lef&ngwell,  of  Norwich,  in  Connecticut, 
erected  at  that  place  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  Colony,  under  the  promise 
of  a  bounty  from  the  Legislature.  Two  years  after,  he  waa  ac- 
mdi  in  Cod-  cordingly  awarded  two  pence  a  quire  on  fourthousand  and  twenty 
quires  of  writing  paper,  and  one  penny  each  on  ten  thousand 
six  hundred  quires  of  printing  paper.  The  awards  amounted  in  all  to 
i!81  16a.  Sd.     The  Gfovernment  patronage  was  soon  afterward  withdrawn. 

An  official  letter  from  Governor  Moore,  of  New  York,  to  Lord  Hills- 
borough, dated  May  1th,  1168,  at  Fort  George,  in  answer  to  inquiries  of 
In  Heir  ^^^  Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  manufactures,  states,  that  a 
Turk.  Paper-mill  had  begun  to  be  erected  within  a  few  days,  at  a 

small  distance  from  the  town,'  This  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  mention  in  that  Province.  A  Paper-mill  was,  about  this  time, 
csrected  at  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  by  Hendrick  Onderdonk  and  his 
son  Andrbw,  which  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  first  built  in  New  York.* 
The  precise  date  is  not  given.  Hendrick  Onderdonk,  who  was  an  an- 
cestor of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  that  State,  was  born  in  1124,  and  had, 
in  his  early  years,  built  the  first  grist-mill  on  that  part  of  the  island.  But 
as  hie  son,  and  also  Hugh  Gaine,  so  prominent  as  a  printer  and  booksel- 
ler in  New  York  at  this  time,  were  connected  with  him  in  the  business, 
it  is  probably  the  one  refen-ed  to  in  the  letter  of  Governor  Moore.  The 
manufaeture  has  been  carried  on  at  that  place  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

In  1169,  the  following  announcement  was  made  in  the  Boston  News 
Letter  : — "  The  bell-cart  will  go  through  Boston  before  the  end  of  next 
month,  to  collect  ra^  for  the  Paper-mill  at  Milton,  when  all  people  that 
will  encourage  the  Paper  manufactory  may  dispose  of  thcra." 

In  a  country  so  much  less  populous  than  Europe,  and  the  climate  of 
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wliieh  called  for  much  woolen  clothing,  rags  were  necessarily  scarce,  and 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  cotton  now  grown  and  manufactured, 
they  still  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  Paper  manufacturera. 
At  this  date,  the  Paper-mills  in  the  Provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  had  increased  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  value 
of  their  manufacture  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  an- 
nually.    Six  of  these  were  in  the  county  of  PhilaiSelpbia.' 

The  increase  of  the  Paper-mills  in  those  Provinces  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, due  to  tiie  enterprise  of  the  printers  and  publishers  of  Philadelphia^ 
which  was  then  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  country.  But  it  was,  also, 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  interest  taken  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  that 
branch  of  Colonial  industry.  De  "VVarville,  who  visited  the  Province  in 
1188,  says.  Dr.  Franklin  informed  him  that  he  had  established  about 
eighteen  Paper-mills,  The  same  traveler  observes,  after  having  visiitd 
Boston  and  New  York,  "  There  is  no  town  on  the  Continent  where  there 
is  so  much  printing  done  as  at  Philadelphia.  Gazettes  and  book-stores 
are  numerous  in  the  town,  and  Paper-mills  in  the  State.'  Franklin  him- 
self informs  us  that  one  of  the  first  books  printed  by  him  and  Meredith 
was  on  pro  patria  paper.  Ever  ready  to  encourage  domestic  industry, 
he  was  particularly  interested  in  the  progress  of  printing  and  aU  its 
tributary  arts.  His  metrical  pleasantry  on  the  subject  of  Paper  is  familiar 
to  all ;  but  another  less  known  but  more  important  dissertation  was  enti- 
tled, "A  Description  of  the  Process  to  be  observed  in  making  large  sheets 
of  Paper,  in  the  Chinese  manner,  with  one  smooth  surface,"  which  was 
read  loefore  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  June,  1188,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  its  Transactions,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
death. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1T63,  nndertaken  for 
the  defense  of  the  Anglo-American  possessions,  the  purpose  was  openly 
avowed  by  Parliament  of  re-imhursing  the  enormous  expense  of 
amp  c  B,  ^^^^  nndertaking  by  a  tax  upon  the  Colonies.  Resolutions  in 
favor  of  a  Stamp  Act,  similar  to  one  which  had  long  been  in  fores  in  Eng- 
land, were  passed  in  March,  1164.  In  the  foilowing  year,  Mt,  Gren- 
ville  introduced  his  famous  bill  declaring  all  instruments  of  writing  used 
in  the  American  Colonies  null  and  veid,  unless  executed  upon  stamped 
Paper  or  parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  by  Parliament,  The  bill,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  Mareh,  1165,  at  once  aroused  in  the  Colonies 
a  storm  of  opposition,  which  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  revolt  from  irape- 
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rial  rule  made  a  few  years  later.  The  resolutions  of  noa-importution  and 
non-intercourse,  by  which  the  Parliamentary  legislation  was  met  on  the  part 
of  Provincial  Assembhes,  gave  no  slight  impulse  to  the  native  industry 
of  the  Coloniea,  while  they  so  materially  affected  the  interests  of  Britisli 
commerce  and  manufactures,  that  a  repeal  of  the  ordinance  was  as  loudly 
called  for  by  the  merchants  of  England  as  by  all  classes  in  America,  The 
pressure  of  public  aentimeitt,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies,  forced 
upon  Parliament  the  repeal  of  a  statute  so  obnoxious,  which  was  effected 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  its  enactment,  accompanied,  however, 
by  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  fax  or  bind  the  Colonies  in 
all  cases  whatever.  In  conformity  with  this  alleged  prerogative,  a  bill 
was,  in  1167,  introduced  into  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  ira- 
ppsiiig  duties  in  the  Colonies  upon  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  painters' 
colors,  and  tea,  which  passed  into  a  law,  and  once  more  aroused  the  op- 
position of  the  Colonists,  in  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  non-interconrse 
Acts.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  in  October,  passed  resolntions, — in  which 
they  were  followed  by  other  towns, — not  to  import,  or  deal  with  those 
who  should  import,  tea,  glass,  paper,  or  colors,  so  long  as  the  duties  on 
those  articles  remained  unrepealed.  Resolutions  were,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  to  encourage,  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means,  home  manufactures  ; 
and  glass  and  Paper  were  especially  recommended  as  deserving  of  en- 
couragement. The  British  exports  to  the  Colonies  at  once  fell  off  again, 
from  £2,378,000,  in  1168  to  £1  634  000  in  1769,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  was  loudly  demanded  P  bl  c  e\c  tement  was  once  more  allayed, 
teniporarily,  by  the  reluctant  w  tl  Urawal  1770,  of  five-sixths  of  the 
duties  leaving  but  a  no  n  nai  tax  of  three  j  ence  per  pound  on  tea,  as  a 
m  h    a     rt  d     g  a  thor  ty  of  Parliament.     Although 

a  n  h  d  p  ed  the  Colonial  mind,  and  this  small 

mp  d         h  that  there  could  be  no  right  to  im- 

p  w  h  taxed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 

w  g  0  lonial  rights  than  many  other  Acts 

wh    h  b  d       w   h        complaint  from  the  earliest  period. 

I  p  p  h      Parliament  found  it  difficult  to  under- 

adw      app  wp      p  and  enriched,  who  had  submitted  to 

h  d  pp    d  by  statutes  for  the  aggrandizement 

Eg  m  h      d  their  quota  to  the  expense  incurred 

h      p  wh       h  -subjects  at  home  sustained,  without 

p  h      yb    d  d  for  the  common  benefit. 

T  d     A        w  m  spects,  a  manifest  violation  of  the 

g  C  m  It  aost  of  their  industry.     Unless  ex- 

mp         w       g  d  b     h  arters,  a  right  to  exact  from  them  a 

a     g  h    f,  p  f  the  empire,  of  which  they  were  an 
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integral  part,  seemed  to  rest  npoii  the  same  prerogative  by  which  the 
parent  State  assumed,  in  other  cases,  to  legislate  for  its  depecdeneies. 
The  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had,  indeed,  ten  jeara 
before,  enacted  a  Provincial  Stamp  Act ;  the  former  granting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty several  duties  on  vellum,  parchment,  and  Paper,  for  two  years,  to- 
wards defraying  the  charge  of  this  Government.  That  of  New  York, 
passed  the  following  year,  continued  four  years  in  operation.  But  the 
impost  was  now  resisted  upon  the  principle  that  the  Colonists  were  not 
amenable  to  a  statute  which  they  had  no  voice  in  making ;  and  upon  this 
question  of  prerogative,  the  empire  was  at  length  dismembered. 

The  Stamp  Act  probably  diminished  somewhat  the  consumption  of 
paper,  by  restricting  the  operations  of  the  Colonial  press,  and  by  forcing 
the  colonist  to  resort  to  arbitration  and  other  non-juridical  modes  of 
settling  disputes,  whereby  the  nse  of  legal  instruments  chargeable  with  the 
stamp  duties  was  dispensed  with.' 


(11  Apart  from  the  qneation  of  preroga- 

£4  on  licenses  to  sell  wino  to  persons  not 

«,  the  stamp  duties,  whiqh  make  a  formi- 

taking  out  licenses  to  sell  spirits,  etc. 

able  list,  irere  csloulaled  greatly  to  impede 

£3  npon  those  who  do. 

,e  nsual    forms  of  bDdaeBS,  and   the  de- 

ministration,  above  £20  ;  seamen  and  sol- 

diers excepted;  the  duty  extending  to  the 

le  details  of  this  memorable  Act,  «e  may 

Continent  of  America,  it^  islands,  etc.,  Ber- 

B excused  for  preseoling  the  headj  of  it  for 

muda  and  Babama. 

leir  consideratioji. 

10<.  upon  the  same  in  other  parts  of  Brit- 

3A on  nil  pleas  in  courts  of  law. 

ish  America, 

2s.   on   bail-pieees   and  appearancea    on 

6rf.  upon  securities  for  £10. 

li.  upon  seouritieafor  above  £10,  and  not 

Is.  6d.  on  all  pleas,  etc.,  in  Chancery. 

above  £S0, 

Bd.  on  c«pie.. 

li.  6d.  upon  seonrities  for  abore  £20,  and 

not  above  £iO. 

illagce. 

6A  apon  warrant!  of  survey  for  100  acres. 

]..  on  ploas,  etc.,  in  Admiralty  Conrts. 

le.  upon  the  same  tor  more  thiin  100,  and 

6d.  on  copies. 

not  eieeeding  200. 

10s.  on  aoerriorari,  writ  of  error,  etc. 

Is.  ed.  upon  same  for  above  200,  and  Dot 

St.  on   fines,  common  reoorerieB,  and  at- 

eiceeding  320. 

,cbrn.^..la. 

U.  6d.  upon  all  grants,  etc.,  of  100  acres ; 

in.  on  any  record  of  Nisi  Prlna,  as  judg- 

except  leases  up  to  21  years. 

2*.  npon  the  same  for  above  100,  and  not 

Is.  on  all  process,  etc.,  not  heretofore  in- 

exceeding  200. 

iuded. 

2..  rtd.  apon  the  same  for  above  200,  and 

flO  upon  licenses  loprnctice  aeatlomeya. 

not  exceeding  320.     These  confined  to  the 

Continent,  its   islands,  Bermuda  and    B»- 

4d,  on  all  bills  of  lading- 

bima. 

3j.  on  the  same  for  lands  above  100,  in  all 

ICis.  upon  ail  grants  of  offices,  eicept  of 

other  parts  of  British  America. 

4a.  on  above  lOS,  and  not  exceeding  200. 

6d.  on  all  Acts  of  incorporation. 

5>.  on  above  200,  and  Dot  exceeding  320. 

20a.  on  lelailing  licenses  Co  sell  i^pirits. 

£4  upon  all  offices  not  before  mentioned. 
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On  the  othephand,  the  impulse  gireti  to  domestic  manufactures  by  the 
determination  uot  to  import  or  use  articles  of  Euglish  merchandise,  was  a 
meana  of  increasing  the  production  of  paper  into  the  country.  Mills 
were  in  consequence  erected  in  various  partsof  the  country,  and  increased 
from  that  time  more  rapidly  than  they  had  previously  done. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  however,  there  were  but  three 
small  paper-mills  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  one  in  Rhode  Island  out 
of  repair.  In  T^few  Hampshire,  there  were  a3  yet  none.  The  supply  of 
Paper  from  these  mills  was  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  scarcity  of 
workmen  experienced  in  the  business,  and  the  high  price  of  all  labor, 
caused  what  was  made  to  be  prepared  very  indifferently.  The  practice 
of  saving  rags  had  not  become  habitual  with  the  people,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  was  employed  in  the  niMufacture,  without  the  proper  care  in 
assorting  the  qualities.  This  gave  to  much  of  the  paper  made,  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  bleaching  process  was  yet  unknown,  a  peculiarly 
dark,  and  often  mottled  hue,  by  which  the  product  of  tjjat  period  is 
characterized. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  in  the  year  1174,  that  the  eminent  chemist, 
Scheele,  made  the  valuable  discovery  of  Chlorine,  the  remarkable  bleach- 
ing properties  of  which,  ia  combination  with  water  or  certain  salts,  were 
afterward  through  the  resear  1  f  B  thollet  and  others,  rendered  so 
]iractically  useful,  as  to  mark  an  n  tie  history  of  Art,  as  employed 

upon  the  manufacture  of  veget  bl  sub  tances  This  application  of  chlo- 
rine did  not,  however,  become  mmed  at  ly  a  ailable  in  Europe,  and  was 
not  introduced  into  the  Pape  manuf  to  s  in  this  country,  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present   entu  y 

except  tba  army,  navj,  and  justices  of  tl 
peace. 

£6  upon  all  eiempMoafions  of  the  sam 


2s.  on  all  odrerMsemonla. 


II  all  0 


sale,  et 


a,  char 


5s.  on  warrants  to  audit  aoooui 
porta,  polioies  of  inaurance,  etc. 

2s.  3i  on  all  bonds.  Utters  of 
notarial  acts,  etc. 

W.  on  all  regietera  of  deeds,  etc.,  bofo 

3..  on  bH  ragister'E  of  deeds,  etc.,  not  li 
fore  mentioned. 

I>.  on  playing  carde. 


id.  on  all  pamphlets  and  newspa 

Id.  iflarger  than  a  half  sheet,  and  under  o: 

*  whole  sheet.  ni 

it.  not  exceeding  sis  sheets.  m 


for   mora   years,   to  ha  multiplied  by   thi 

ley,     £50,  aa  consideration  for  apprenticeahips. 

U  on  20,  if  the  sum  exceeds  £50. 

Double  dnties  on  all  papers,  etc.,  in  olhei 
than  the  English  language. 

(I)  In  aeommnnieation  addressed  by  Mr. 
J.  Cist,  of  Wilkesbarre,  in  March,  1313,  tt 
Professor  Cooper,  of  Dickinson  College, 
PcnnsylTanla,  the  Editor  of  the  Eniporinra 


and  Sci< 

'geaaUd  muriatic  acid,  as  it  was  then  do- 
ninated,  had  uot  at  that  tjme  come  into 
among  the  paper-mnkers  in  America, 
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In  ITVS,.  Watson  &  Ledjard,  who  had  a  Paper-mill  at  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  were  abie  to  supply  paper  for  a  weekly  issne  of  eight  thou- 
Band  papers  from  the  Hartford  press,  in  addition  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  writing-paper  used  in  that  Colony,  and  by  the  Continenta,]  Army. 
One  of  the  earliest  Paper-milla  built  in  Western  MassachasettR,  was  near 
Ihc  town  of  Pittafield,  in  Berkshire  Connty.  In  tlia,  about  twenty-seven 
years  after  its  settlement,  the  town  instructed  its  representatives  to  the 
General  Court,  to  use  their  "best  endeavors,  that  any  petition  which  may 
be  preferred  from  this  town,  or  from  any  individual  of  it,  respecting  the 
erecting  a  Paper-mill  in  this  town,  be  attended  to,  and  espoused  by  yon 
in  the  General  Court."  Paper  was  made  some  years  later  iu  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Dalton,  by  Zenas  Crane  and  others  The  county  now  main- 
tains about  forty  Paper  mill';  far  out]  umbering  any  other  in  the  State. 
Lee,  where  the  business  begin  "itill  later  has  alone  above  twenty  mills, 
and  is  the  largest  Paper  making  town  in  I  lo  TjDion. 

A  Paper-mill  was,  we  believe  built  at  Bennineton,  Vermont,  during  the 
Revolution.  So  scarce  was  the  supply  of  raw  material,  however,  that 
advertisements  were  sent  to  Albany  that  rags  were  wanted  at  the  printing- 
office  and  Paper-miil  in  Bennington ;  and  the  mill  is  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the  Indians  for  a  supply 
of  stock.'    Paper  was  brought  from  the  mill  through  the  forests  upon 

■nlthough  two  or  three  patents  hid  already  was  again  given  to  the  public  in  the  paper 

been  granted  ia  England  for  Ita  application  above  referred  to.     A  polontwns  granted  in 

to  that  purpose.  England,  in  1762,  to  a  Mr.  Campbell,  for 

A  formula  prepared  by  an  English  nianu-  blenching  rugs;  and,  three  ycara  after,  John 

fiicturer,  for  raoking  a  blenching  liquor  for  Bigg,  obtained  a  patent  for  Deaching  ruga 

paper  pulp,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Cist,  and  with  and  also  the  pulp  in  the  vats,  by  the  uae  of 

paration,  and  remarliB,  by  Dt.  Cooper  was  distilled  together.     Dr.  Cooper  appears  to 

published  iu  the  Sret  volume  of  the  Second  have  used  the  gas  which  is  noxious  to  the 

Series  of  the   Emporium.     In  his  obeerva-  workmen,  in  ploce  of  a  solution  of  the  oij- 

lions,  Professor  Cooper,  states,  that  about  muriate  or  chloride  of  lime,  ofterward  em- 

therearl79(l,he,  withaMr.  Baker,ofMan.  ployed,   and    henoe   hia    method    did    not 

Chester,  devised  a  modification  of  Berthol.  prevail. 

let's  method  of  producing  oljmuriatic  acid,  (!)  A  commentary  on  the  altered  cirenm- 

by  subetiluting   miniam,   or  red   lead,  for  stances  of  the  present  population  of  these 

manganeae,  and  by  a  direct  combination  of  States.  In  regard  to  clothing  and  the  Arts,  is 

the  materiata.  produced   the   acid  without  fhrniahed  in  a  statement  in  the  California 

distillation,  and  with  oonsiderahle  saving  of  State  Register,  for  IS59,  where  the  eiialence 

eipense.    lie  says,  he  employed  it  oontinu-  of  a  Paper-mill  in  Marin  County  is  mcn- 

oualy  fur  three  years  previous  to  his  removal  tioned,  as  turning  out  six  tons  of  paper  per 

to  Amcrieo,  in  bleaching  cotton  goods  to  the  week.     And  one  of  the  great  benefits  as- 

citent  of  from  S<10  to  1200  pieces  of  calico  cribed  to   it,  is  the  "clearing  ont  of  the 

weekly  in   Manchester.     The  proccBB  was  cast-off   garments,   which    for  years  kave 

not  published  in  England,  bnt  was  inserted  carpeted  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and 

by  Dr.  Mease,  in  his  edition  of  the  Ency-  every  cifj  and  town  in  the  Stale." 
elopedia,  without  attracting  atlenlion,  and 
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horseback,  and  was  so  valued,  notwith standing  its  poor  quality,  tbat 
imperfect  sheets  were  carefully  repaired  witti  paste,  that  none  might  be 
lost.  Some  copies  of  tie  Albany  Register,  printed  on  paper  from  the 
Bennington  mill,  the  nearest  to  that  city,  exhibit  when  held  up  to  the  light, 
this  reparative  process  so  dexterously  done,  as  otlierwiee  to  elude  obser- 

So  scarce  indeed,  was  paper  in  New  York,  in  1781,  that  the  Journal 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Assembly  was  not  printed,  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  Ibe  printer  to  procure  paper.' 

A  Paper-mill  was  erected  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State,  at  Troy, 
by  Messrs.  Webster,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  in  1793,  which  made  from 
five  to  ten  reams  of  paper  daily.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Munsell,  to  have  been 
the  first  in  tbat  part  of  the  State. 

In  1785,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  the  odium 
attached  to  the  very  name  of  a  stamp  duty,  since  the  excitement  growing 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Statute  of  1165,  re-enacted  an  ordinance  which 
thirty  years  before,  bad  passed  the  same  body  imposing  daties  on  licensed 
rellnm,  parchment,  and  paper,  and  a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny  on 
newspapers,  and  of  one  penny  on  almanacs,  which  wero  required  to  be 
stamped.  The  law  was,  however,  repealed,  before  it  bad  become  opera- 
tive. But  it  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  duty  on  advertisements,  which 
continued  two  years  in  force. 

In  1186,  a  Society  at  Philadelphia,  offered  a  premium  for  the  beat 
means  of  protecting  Paper  against  the  attacks  of  insects ;  and  another  for 
the  best  method  of  making  paper  for  the  St.  Domingo  Market,  capable 
of  resisting  the  insects  of  that  region.  Several  plans  were  offered,  ac- 
companied by  samples  of  paper  prepared  with  sizing,  mixed  with  various 
sharp,  bitter  or  other  ingredients  fatal  to  insect  life,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  deemed  worthy  of  acceptance. 

An  improvement  was  made  in  the  following  year  in  London,  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Hooper,  who  received  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  makiu"' 
printing-paper,  particularly  adapted  to  copper-plate  printing.  It  was 
about  the  year  1790,  that  the  practice  of  blueing  paper  in  the  vat, 
originated  in  England,  in  an  accident  it  is  said.  A  paper-maker's  wife 
chanced  to  drop  her  bag  of  powdered  blue  into  a  quantity  of  paper- 
pulp,  and  the  article  when  finished,  being  offered  in  the  London  market 
as  an  improved  paper,  commanded  an  advance  of  four  shillings  in  the 

(1)  Iq  the  library  of  tlis  N.  Y.  Hist.  Sue,,  officer  of  the  American  Armj,  on  oecount  of 

there  are  ISfolio  volumeaof  the  manuECript  fho  Ecarsily  of  paper,  nliile  in  winter  qnar- 

Journala  of  the  Britiali  House  of  CommooB,  tera  at  Morrxat>n-D,  H.  J.,  in  ITTB,  or  ITJT. 

in  Cromweire  time,  whose  ample  margina,  _  Walton's  N.  Y.  Tn  Ihs  Olden  Time. 
kad  been  partially  nEed  by  a  commanding 
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price.  Oat  of  the  increased  profits  of  his  sales,  ber  husbacd  rewarded 
her  discovery  with  a  eostly  cloak. 

The  Paper  manufacture  flourished  in  PennsjlTaniaj  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  particularly  the  first-named,  to  a  much  greater  estent  than  in 
any  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In  1181,  according  to  M.  De  Warville, 
there  were  in  those  three  States,  sixty-three  paper-mills,  of  which  forty- 
eight  were  in  Peunsylvania. 

They  manufactured,  annually,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  paper.  Connecticut  made  in  that  year  five  thousand 
reams,  worth  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Maryland,  had  also  a  Paper- 
mill  at  that  time,  and  there  was  one  in  North  Carolina.  In  1192,  a  Mr. 
Beach,  of  Danbary,  in  Connecticut,  made  samples  of  paper  from  the  Asbes- 
tos, of  which  fossil,  a  Jesuit  in  Europe,  named  Kircher,  had,  in  1646, 
produced  paper  ai  d  other  articles  in  destructible  by  fire 

De  Warville  mentions  a  Paper  mill  on  the  Brandywine  a  mile  from 
Wilmington  Delaware  belonging  to  Mr  Gilpin  and  M>crs  F  sher  m 
which  the  process  f  t  grinding  the  ragi  was  much  more  Mmple  than  the 
French  lud  the  specimens  of  their  pa;  er  which  he  had  seen  both  for 
wrttir  g  and  punting  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  France 

The  Paper  mills  had  at  this  time  greatly  increased  in  number  in  New 
England  and  fiur  years  later  (he  Paper  made  in  Massachusetts  was 
estimated  t>  le  uorth  twenty  thousand  ( ounds  annually  It  was  then  a 
yearly  mere  isii  ff  pioductiou  in  the  &tate  which  in  anothet  lour  jears 
numl  ered  twei  tj  Pajer  mills  wheie  at  the  Revolution  there  n ere  but 
three  &i\  of  these  were  on  the  Isepniisit  and  seven  on  the  Charles' 
River.  There  was  a  very  large  one  at  Worcester,  and  at  Sutton,  in  the 
same  county,  was  another  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Burbank,  situated  on 
Mill  Brook.     There  was  one  at  Springfleld,  and  one  at  Andover. 

The  Paper-mills  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  had  usually  two  vats 
each,  and  employed  ten  men,  and  as  many  boys  and  girls;  and  their 
annual  product  was  about  seventy  thousand  reams  of  writing,  printing, 
and  wrapping  paper.  A  mill  with  two  vats,  required  a  capital  of  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  was  capable  of  producing  from  two  to  three 
thousand  reams  annually,  of  difi'erent  descriptions  of  paper.  The  price 
of  printing- paper,  was  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  ream. 
Some  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  were  of  greater  capacity,  and  had  three 
or  four  vats  eacii. 

Among  the  first  Paper-mills  built  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  was  one 
at  Salem,  in  North  Carolina,  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  settled 
inl766,  by  a  company  of  Moravians,  most  of  whom  were  trades-people. 
The  manufacture  was,  after  the  War,  encouraged  by  a  loan  from  the 
State.     In  South  Carolina,  some  time  after,  an  association  for  the  aid 
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and  instruction  of  emigrants  recommended  the  establishment  of  Faper- 
mills,  as  a  branch  of  industry  likely  to  be  remunerative. 

In  1189,  Congress,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cljmer,  of  Pennsylvania,  laid  a 
duty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  Paper,  pasteboard,  and  blank -books 
imported.  Mr.  Clytner  stated,  that  the  Paper-mills  of  Pennsylvania  then 
produced,  annually,  seventy-tliousand  reams  of  various  kinds  of  Paper, 
which  was  sold  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  imported,  and  that  there  were 
already  fifty-three  mills  within  the  range  of  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Tlie  compiler  of  the  Bibliotheca  Americana,  published  in  London,  in 
1T89,  states  that  the  people  of  North  America  manufactured  their  own  paper 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The  Report  of  Secretary 
Hamilton,  in  the  following  year,  represents  it  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
manufacture  which  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was  "most 
adequate  to  national  supply."  Yet  Citizen  De  Warville,  a  few  years  pre- 
Tious,  believed  that,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  labor  and 
of  rags,  the  Americans  could  not,  for  many  years  to  come,  furnish  sufficient 
paper  for  the  prodigious  consumption  caused  by  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  the  freedom  of  their  press. 

2.  PAPr-a-HAsaiNGS.— The  manufacture  of  Paper-hangings  was  a  de- 
partment of  the  business  in  which,  according  to  Hamilton's  Eeport, 
respectable  progress  had  also  been  made. 

The  use  of  this  elegant  and  inexpensive  substitute  for  the  costly  and 
elaborate  arras  and  tapestries  of  former  times,  was  introduced  into  France 
and  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, — about  tiie  same  time  with 
that  of  leather-hangings,  which  it  soon  almost  entirely  displaced.  The 
manufacture  was  carried  on  in  England,  in  1748 ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Potter,  at  Manchester,  became  cele- 
brated, making  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  rolls  in  a  single  day.  The 
cylindrical  machine  was  first  introduced  for  the  manufacture  of  long  sheets 
for  Paper-hangings.  But  it  was  not  until  after  this,  that  the  article  began 
to  be  generally  used  in  America.  The  first  advertisement  of  Paper- 
hangings  for  sale  in  this  country  appeared  about  the  year  1731.' 

(1)  InthofirstecttlementofthBContment  conraged  Ihe  nse  of  paint,  as  a  naelesa  lux- 
the  people  were  gener,iUj  compelled  to  forego  ury.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Allon,  of  Charlea- 
the  ornamonlal,andoontentthemaelyeB  with  town,  was  called  to  account,  it  ia  aaid,  in 
tbe  eaaentials  of  dnraestio  eomfort.  Their  1636,  for  harins  paiot  about  his  dwelling, 
dwelling8,moBtlyofwood,wereusQBllyg«ilt-  but  was  discharged  upon  his  ah  owing  that 
leas  of  paintthroughout,  which  UBS  notfelt,  it  waa  done  before  his  tiiuB,  and  was  diaap. 
however,  to  be  a  great  deprivation,  whea  a  proved  of  bjhim.  Thefirst  church  ereotedin 
well. scoured  and  sanded  floor  was  thepride  of  Boston  WM  nevef  painted  within  or  withiiut 
respectuble  housewives.  The  earl  j  rulers  of  while  it  stood.  Indeed,  a  list  of  mecbfinics 
Massftebneetts,  indeed,  appear  to  have  dis-  made  out  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa* 
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The  Swedish  Traveler,  Professor  Kalm,  remarks  of  New  York,  which 
he  visited  in  1718 :— "  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  whitewashed  within,  and 
I  did  not  any  where  see  hangings,  with  Which  the  people  hi  this  country 
seem,  in  general,  to  be  little  acquainted.  The  walls  are  quite  covered 
with  alJ  sorts  of  drawings  and  pictures,  in  small  frames.  On  each  side 
of  the  chimneys  they  usually  have  a  sort  of  alcove,  and  the  wal!  under  the 
window  is  wainscoted,  with  benches  near  the  window.  The  alcoves,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  wood-work,  are  painted  with  a  bloeisii-gray  color." 

Hangings  of  rich  cloth,  however,  imported  from  Holland  or  from  India, 
were,  from  an  early  period,  to  be  occasionally  seen  on  the  wall  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  in  the  principal  cities.  Paper-hangings,  along  with  carpets, 
began  to  come  into  use  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Tiiey  were 
advertised  for  sale,  in  New  Yorli,  by  Garret  Noel,  the  bookseller,  and  by 
.T.  Desbrosses,  in  great  variety  of  patterns  for  walls  and  for  window  cur- 
tains, in  1760.  They  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  also  in  the  conn- 
try,  within  a  year  or  two  of  that  time. 

Paper-hangings  of  domestic  manufacture  are  said  to  Iiave  been  pre- 
sented, in  1763,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
instituted  in  New  York,  on  tlie  plan  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts, 
which  were  highly  approved  and,  when  offered  for  sale,  were  rapidly  bought 
up.  Additional  samples  of  several  varieties  of  the  same  manufacture  were 
produced  before  the  same  Society,  in  1766,  approved  and  recommended.! 
Prom  this  time  forward,  the  use  of  wall  Paper  increased  throughout  the 
country  with  great  rapidity.  The  importations  of  the  articl')  were  very 
large  from  England,  and,  after  the  War,  from  Prance  :  so  much  so,  that, 
in  1787,  the  French  Government  removed  the  export  duty  upon  Paper- 
hangings,  on  account  of  the  great  consumption  of  its  manufacture  in  the 
United  Slates.  At  that  time  there  were  several  manufactories  of  the  arti- 
cle in  Boston,  and  others  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  mannfacture  of  Paper-hasgiugs  increased  in  the  same  rapid 
ratio,  and  when  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  his  report,  was 
among  the  well-established  branches  of  home  production.  Three  years 
after,  the  manufactories  of  stained  Paper,  in  Boston,  were  suEEcient,  not 

ehuactta,  in  1670,  duea  not  contain  thonama  just  previous  to  the  Wsr,  pHinted  oneof  hia 

of  apaintep.     In!  70  5,  the  Coat-of-onns  of  rooms.     The  report  soon   spread.     Several 

Qaeen  Anne,  in  the  Court-Houso,  at  Salem,  acqnflintoncps  of  tte  man  iiaring  met  on  a 

Massaohu^ttE,   was  ordered  to  receive  "a  wharf,  one  of  them  nnnonneed  the  eront  in 

colored  covering,"  which  naa  the  first  man-  these  terms  ;— "  Well,  Areher  ha*  sot  a  fine 

tion  of  the   art  in  that  quarter.     Painters'  example :  ho  has  laid  one  of  his  rooms  in 

colors  were  for  sole.in  Boston,  in  iru.   But  oil."     Tho  ose  of  piJnt  inereaaed  rapidij 

paint   waa  not  generally  need  before   tiie  after  the  War. 

Revolution.     An  nneedote   is  related  of  a  (I)  Dodsley's  Annual  Reglater,  vot  viil. 

tlirlving  eooiier  who,  to  cioel  his  neigliliora,  p.  55,  iiud  vol.  is.  p.  62. 
14 
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oiilj  to  supply  the  State,  but  furnished  considerable  quantities  to  othei 
States."  Boston  produced,  annually,  twenty-four  thousand  pieces  of 
Paper-hangings.  At  that  time  there  were  also  two  or  three  manufacto- 
ries in  Boston,  and  its  vicinity,  for  making  cards,  at  one  of  which  large 
quantities  were  made.  Pasteboard,  fullers'  paper,  sheathing,  wrapping, 
cartridge-paper,  cardboard,  and  all  other  descriptions,  were  made  to  a  eon- 
Biderable  extent. 

A  number  of  patents  were  taken  oat,  within  a  few  years  after  the  i 
ganization  of  the  Patent  Office,  for  inventions  and  improyements  in  n 
chinery,  and  the  use  of  new  processes  and  materials  in  this  branch 
manufacture,  by  John  Carnea,  of  Delaware,  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsyl' 
nia,  RobertR.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  J,  Condict  and  Charles  Kinsey, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  S.  Greene,  of  Connecticut 

Although,  for  the  manufacture  of  white  Paper,  none  but  white  rags 
were  used  in  the  early  history  of  the  art,  the  product,  as  will  be  evident 
upon  the  inspection  of  boolis  or  newspapers  printed  seventy-five  years 
ago,  was  coarse,  dark-colored,  and  unsightly,  compared  with  that  made 
from  the  most  refuse  materials  by  modern  contrivances.  The  trituration 
of  the  rags  for  the  pulp  was  performed  by  beating  them  in  stone  or  iron 
mortai-s,  by  the  aid  of  a  trip-hammer  ;  there  was  no  means  of  discharging 
♦he  coloring  matter,  either  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  Paper  was  sent  to  market  unbleached  and  uncalendered.  By  the  old 
process  of  manufacture,  several  days  were  required  to  .produce  a  sample 
of  dry,  finished  Paper.  At  the  present  time,  by  the  aid  of  cutting  and 
comminuting  machinery,  the  pulp  is  prepared  in  a  superior  manner  in  a 
few  hours,  having  been  thoroughly  bleached  during  the  preparation  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture,  until  the  finished 
article  is  ready  for  use,  is  accomplished  in  as  many  minutes.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  slow  and  expensive  nature  of  the  early  manufacture 
of  Paper,  as  well  as  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  chemical  aids  in 
bleaching,  of  the  Fourdrinier  and  other  machines  in  moulding  and  finish- 
ing, from  the  following  comparison  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
methods : — 

"Formerly  the  procesa  wns  slow  and laLorioiis.  Each  aheetwas  made  sepa- 
rately, and  four  and  a  lialf  reams  of  newspiper,  of  the  Kiie  of  twenty  by  thirty 
inches,  was  teohnically  termed  'a  day's  work,'  and  required  the  constant 
labor  of  three  men,  with  the  occasional  aaaistaiioe  of  two  more.  Tlieae  fonr 
and  a  half  reams  contained  two  iliousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  sheets, 
which,  if  placed  close  together  m  a  lin'',  would  measure  five  thousand  four 
hundred  feet,— a  little  more  than  one  mile. 

(1)  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  iiL  276-277. 
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"  By  the  introduction  of  machinery,  this  part  of  tte  process  of  Pappr- making 
has  heen  entirely  changed.  The  Paper  is  now  run  oftin  one  continnona  sheet, 
and,  on  our  best  machineg,  at  the  rate  of  forty-fife  feet  per  minute.  Some  of 
the  machinee  in  use  being  of  the  width  of  eighty-four  inches,  the  attention  of 
two  men  and  four  girls  is  ref[nired  to  form  paper  of  the  size  before  mentioned, 
twenty  by  thirty  inches.  Sooh  a  maeliine,  working  the  same  amoant  of  time 
as  the  old-faahioned  variety  (twelve  hours),  will  make  thirty-two  thousand,, 
four  hundred  feet  of  Paper  eighty  inches  wide. 

"  But  this  ia  not  all.  When  the  the  three  men  witli  their  assistants,  under 
the  ofd  plan,  had  finished  their  day's  work,  and  made  their  one  mile  of  paper, 
it  was  wet,  and  it  became  necessai-y  to  dry  it  upon  poles.  If  the  weather 
proved  favorable,  this  might  he  done,  taken  down,  and  finished  in  Jise  doijs — 
ten  times  longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  making  it.  Nom,  when  the  two 
men  and  four  girls  have,  in  twelve  hours,  made  their  twenty-four  miles  of 
paper,  it  is  dry,  and  when  cut  into  shcots,  is  ready  for  the  printer  ;  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  weather,  be  it  rain  or  shine. 

"  Thus  it  is  evident  that  formerly  it  took  ten  times  as  long  to  prepare  the 
Paper  for  market,  after  it  was  moulded  into  sheets,  as  is  now  required  to  con- 
vert it  from  the  pnlp— and  that  the  labor  of  five  persons  in  one  day  produced 
for  tlie  market  only  one  twesty-foarth  part  now  obtained  by  the  use  of  lahor- 
saving  machines."' 

Over  two  tbousand  engines  are  now  employed  in  producing  Paper  upon 
a  scale  and  of  a  quality  at  least  eqaa!  to  that  of  any  other  conntry. 

3.  Type-Founderies. — The  earliest  of  all  printing  is  said  to  have  been 
made  from  wooden  blocks,  engraved  with  letters  in  imitation  of  the  chi- 
rography  of  the  scribes,  who  constituted  a  numerous  and  skillful  pro- 
fession throughout  Europe  and  the  East  before  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing. The  impressions  from  these  plates  bore  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
the  written  copies,  as  to  be  with  ditDculty  distingnished  from  them. 
Types  of  a  moveable  kind,  dexterously  cut  upon  the  same  material,  after 
a  time  began  to  be  used,  and  wye  followed  by  metallic  types,  with  faces 
cut  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  wooden  ones.  The  6rst  book  printed  from 
cut  metal  types  was  the  Bible,  on  sis  hundred  and  thirty-seven  leaves.  It 
was  the  Tulgate  edition,  printed  on  vellum,  between  1450  and  H55. 
The  magical  rapidity  with  which  Faust — who  became  soon  after  the  owner 
of  the  types,  and  kept  the  secret  by  which  they  were  produced— multi- 
plied copies  of  the  Bible  with  exact  uniformity,  and  sold  them  for  sixty, 
and  then  for  thirty  crowns,  while  the  scribes  charged  five  hundred,  gave 
rise  to  the  traditional  association  in  the  vulgar  mind  between  "  the  Devil  and 
Dr.  Faustas."  But  if  the  effect  of  moveable  types  seemed  thus  magical, 
the  result  of  the  diseovery'of  the  method  of  casting  types  in  metal,  which 

(1)  Transactiooa  of  Am.  InEtitute,  I8iS,  p.  412. 
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was  tlie  next  step  in  the  iraproremeut  in  printing,  must  be  deemed  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  merit  of  this  discoven?  belongs  to  Schceffer, 
the  partner  of  Faustus,  after  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  Gutteiiburg. 
He  engrared  matrices  in  copper,  from  which  he  east  the  solid  typos,  and 
preserved  the  improvement  until  the  sacking  of  Mentz,  iu  1462,  dispersed 
the  knowledge  of  the  valuable  art  throughout  Europe.  He  afterward 
employed  steel  punches  for  the  purpose.  The  nest  great  improTcment 
was  that  of  casting  whole  pages  in  metal,  a  return  in  form  to  the  original 
method.  This  stereotyping  process  was  inTented  by  John  Mailer,  at 
Lcyden,  in  1690. 

The  principal  part  of  the  types  used  in  this  country  before  the  Eevolu- 
tion  was  imported  from  England.  There  were  several  Tjpe-fonnderios,  on  a 
small  scale,  established  in  the  Colonies,  however,  during  that  time.  The 
earliest  of  these,  beyond  doubt,  was  that  already  mentioned,  established 
by  Christopher  Sower,  at  Gerraantown,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year 
1740.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  quarto  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  which 
he  completed  in  1143,  and  other  valuable  books,  for  the  use  of  the  many 
German  people  who  had  already  settled  in  the  Province.  At  this  foun- 
dery  he  cast  a  number  of  fonts  of  type,  in  German  and  English  character, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  others,  and  after  his  death,  the  business  was 
extended  by  his  son,  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.  The  latter  conducted  the 
largest  book-making  establishment  in  the  country  for  many  years.  He 
made  his  own  types  and  printing-ink,  and  gave  employment  to  a  paper- 
mill  and  several  binderies.  The  business  afterward  descended  to  the 
iluasis.  Ijiauey  &  llonaldson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  cast  all  the  types  made  in  the  TTnited  States,  and 
introduced  a  very  important  improvement,  that  of  the  type-mould.  In 
the  hands  of  their  successors  the  business  is  still  conducted  on  a  vast 
scale. 

About  the  years  1163-66,  an  attempt  was  made  in  K"ew  York  to  print 
an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  Mohawk  langaage, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Barclay,  and  Ogilvie,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  attended  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  because  there 
was  not  at  the  time  "a  Letter- maker's  founding  House"  in  the  Colonies. 
Niue  sheets,  or  seventy-four  pages,  were  completed  by  Wm.  Weyman,  the 
printer,  who,  in  1768,  died  bankrupt  Two  or  three  years  after,  it  was 
completed  by  Hugh  Gaine,  another  conspicuous  printer  in  that  city,  and 
fonr  or  five  hundred  copies  were  printed.' 

In  1768,  a  Type-foundery  was  commenced  in  Boston  by  a  Mr.  Michel- 
son,  from  Scotland,  who  produced  types  which  were  said  to  be  equal  to 

(1)  Dooumentarj  Hist  N.  York,  vol.  iii.  p.  1153. 
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any  iuipoi-ted  from  Great  Britain.     But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  permanent  business. 

In  the  following  year,  Abel  Buell,  of  Killings  worth,  in  Connecticut,  a. 
gold  and  silver  smith,  and  ingenious  mechanic,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
lapidary  work  and  in  map  engraving,  and  had  recently  been  pardoned  for 
counterfeiting  a  Colony  note,  petitioned  the  Council  to  aid  him  in  construct- 
ing a  foundery  for  casting  printing  type,  by  a  new  process  which  he  claimed 
to  have  discovered.  His  application  was  granted,  and  he  afterward 
erected,  at  Kew  Haven,  a  Type-foundry,  in  the  Sandemanian  Meeting 
House,  in  Gregson  street,  where  he  employed  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  in  the 
business.  He  received  encouragement  in  the  undertaking  on  account  of 
the  difSeuily  experienced,  during  the  early  stage  of  the  War,  in  procuring 
types  for  printing,  except  occasionally  at  much  risk,  from  France.  The 
enterprise  appears  not  to  have  survived  the  protracted  contest.  After  the 
war  BucU  was  employed  by  the  State  in  coining  copper  money,  for  which 
he  constructed  all  the  necessary  apparatus  in  such  perfection  as  to  he  able 
to  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  coins  per  minute.  He  subsequently 
went  to  England,  where  his  advice  was  sought  in  the  construction  of  iron 
bridges.  His  ostensible  reason  for  going  to  England  was  to  procure  a 
supply  of  copper,  but  really,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
proved  clolh-maUing  machinery,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  exported. 
He  died  in  the  almshouse,  at  New  Haven,  about  1825.' 

In  1115  Dr.  Franklin  brought  with  him,  from  Europe,  the  raateriaja 
for  a  complete  Type-founding  establishment,  which  he  had  purchased  in 
France.  He  erected  a  house  near  the  site  of  his  first  landing,  and  in  a 
portion  of  it,  fitted  up  his  Type-foundery,  and  a  valuable  printing  apparatus, 
procured  in  London,  and  employed  a  portion  of  his  advanced  years  in 
the  occupation  of  his  early  life.  The  type-making  branch  was  particularly 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Bache,  whose  future  career 
as  a  printer  he  spared  no  opportunity  of  advancing.  Baohe,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  the^urora  newspaper,  made,  however,  little 
use  of  the  founding  apparatus. 

Soon  after  the  War,  John  Baine,  an  aged  type-founder  of  Edinbarg, 
Bent  to  Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  a  relative,  the  materials  for  a  Type-man- 
ufactory. He  not  long  after  arrived  in  person,  and  established  the  first 
permanent  Typc-foandery  in  the  country.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  portion 
of  an  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  which  was  republished  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Dobson,  in  eighteen  volumes,  quarto,  the  first 
volume  of  which  consisting  of  one  thousand  impressions,  was  published 

[1}  BarhWa  Hist.  Coll.  of  Conoeotioul, 
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ill  1Y90.     Baine  died  in  1'790,  at  the  age  of  seTentj -seven,  and  the  con- 
cern, we  believe,  was  closed. 

About  two  years  after,  David  Bruce  came  from  Ediriburg  to  New  York, 
and  established  the  Type-founding  business  in  that  city.  The  firm, 
D.  &  Q.  Bruce,  in  1813,  commenced  the  first  stereotype  fonndery  in  the 
United  States,  G.  Brnce  was  the  inventor  of  the  type  called  secretary 
or  ronde,  nnd  the  family  were  the  originators  of  several  valuable  improve- 
ments in  these  branches.  The  same  ship  which  brought  D.  Bruce  to 
America,  came  from  Leith,  in  Scotland,  the  following  year,  with  Kichard 
Ronaldson,  Adam  Bamage,  the  inventor  of  the  press  which  bears 
his  name,  and  the  now  aged  Grant  Thorbum,  of  New  York.  Ron- 
aldson, iu  connection  with  Mr,  Binney,  revived  the  type-making  business 
in  Philadelphia,  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  that  branch.  They 
introduced  some  important  improvements,  particularly  the  American 
type-mould,  and  conducted  the  business  with  enterprise. 

4,  PKrantiTG  pRESSES.^The  earliest  form  of  the  Printing-press,  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  wine-press,  in  familiar  use  in 
the  parent  eounlry  of  the  art,  and  to  have  been  ill-adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing.  The  only  valuable  modification  it  received  until  long 
after  Printing  was  introduced  into  America,  was  given  it  in  1630,  by 
Jansen  Blaew,  a  joiner  of  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  a  printer,  who  made 
several  improvements,  which  were  adopted  in  Holland  and  soon  after  in 
Bcglarid.  Some  additional  changes  were  made  upon  Blaew's  models  by 
Baskerville,  the  ingenious  type-foander  and  printer  of  Birmingham,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,— and  presses  of  that  kind,  imported  from 
England,  chiefly,  supplied  American  printers  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

The  Rolling-press  for  Copper-plate  Printing,  introduced  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  from  Antwerp,  by  one  Speed,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  first  brought  to  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  Amisson,  superintendent. of  the  Roya!  Printing 
Honse,  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  made  jome  further  improvements  in  print- 
ing machinery,  late  in  the  same  century,  and  published  a  treatise  descrip- 
tive of  a  new  press,  and  its  mode  of  construction. 

Still  later,  the  ingenious  Charles  Earl  Stanhope,  of  England,  becoming 
interested  in  the  new  process  of  stereotyping,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  that  art,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  skillful  mechanic,  completed 
with  much  labor  and  expense,  the  powerful  Stereotype  Printing-press, 
which  bears  his  name.  The  Stanhope  Press,  more  automatic  than  any 
before  constructed,  and  capable  of  nearly  a  hundred-fold,  the  power  with 
the  same  labor  as  the  common  press,  was  constructed  on  more  scientific 
principles  than  any  previously  in  use,  and  a  portion  of  its  h 
applied  to  the  ordinary  press. 
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But  these  presses,  and  tbe  cylindrical  ones  of  Nicliolson,  of  London, 
patented  in  1190,  weve  not  introduced  into  this  country  during  the  period 
now  under  reTiew.  The  old  wooden  presses  nsed  before  the  Revolntion, 
were  worlted  by  hand,  and  the  ink  was  also  applied  by  a  manual  process 
called  brMing,  by  means  of  leathern  balls,  which  gave  place  to  the  roller 
only  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Abont  the  period  of  the  Revolntion,  Benjamin  Dearborne,  who  in  1116, 
became  the  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  established  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  1T56.  by  Daniel  Fowle,  with  whom  he  had  learned  the  printing 
business,— and  at  this  time  the  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States,— invented 
a  wheel  press,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  nscd  for  a  time  at  Newbury- 
port.  It  impressed  the  whole  side  of  a  sheet  at  one  pull  of  the  lever. 
"  The  plalten  turned  with  the  tympan,  having  a  counterpoise  to  balance 
it,  and  the  power  of  the  lever  had  the  additional  force  of  a  wheel  and 
axle."  As  in  the  old  hand-presses,  two  persons  conld  work  upcn  it  at 
the  same  time.  Dearborne,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Boston,  and 
became  extensively  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Dearborne  patent  steel- 
yards and  balances,  still  in  considerable  repute  with  many,  some  time 
previous  to  1810,  devised  another  press,  on  an  entirely  new  plan  with 
greater  simplicity  of  contrivance  than  any  then  in  use,  and^aesigned  to 
secure  greater  power  and  dispatxih  in  printing.  This  ingenious  mecha- 
nician, we  believe,  was  tbe  only  one  who  attempted  any  innovation  in  the 
Printing-press,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  place. 

A  modification  of  the  cylinder-press  of  Nicholson,  which  was  patented 
by  Dr.  Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  in  1796;  the  patent  circular  press  of 
Sawin,  the  inventions  of  Adams,  Ramage,  Dow,  and  others,  and  the 
splendid  achievement  of  Hoe,  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  will  receive 
in  another  place  such  notice  as  their  merits  shall  seem  to  demand. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

BaiCKS,   AND   THE  MANUFACTDRES   OF  CLAT. 

One  of  the      It       d  f    tt    mp       i  l        d  t   n   n  a  y 

community  i  d     tt    t        t     th  1  t,  a  d 

permanence  of  tl       Iw  11    g       f  th     p     ,  ]        H  M     H  11  m  ha 

justly  observ   1  th  t      K      h  pt  th    1     t    j    f       t        1  m 

would  illustr  t  11     f  d  ly    X      t  d   th     p    ^  f  1  1  f     a 

that  dedicated  t    d         t     a    h  t    t 

Prom  the      t    m  Ij       d        b      fi    t  t      t  d  by  th       m  g      t    f 

round  or  rou(,l  ly  h  q        dig  j  1     k  f    m  tb    tl- 

upon  the  sppt  wi        tl    y  h    1  f  II       tit       th  1    ht     p       th 

cleus  of  a  rising  village,  the  change  to  houses  constructed  with  a  view 
to  elegance  and  the  highest  amount  of  domestic  comfort  in  a  i  cw  co  intry 
is  usually  a  slow  one.  The  first  habitations  of  our  forefathers  aspiied  to 
little  superiority  oTer  the  primitiye  wic;  vin  of  the  native  and  in  many 
instances,  were  constructed,  temporanij  in  imitation  of  the  abor  ginal 
bark  hut  of  the  savage.  TIie  tenemei  t  ol  the  Colomst  was  posiiUy  in 
some  instances,  a  less  comfortable  one  by  far  than  that  of  his  Ic  dian 
neighbor,  with  its  closely  waitled  and  thatched  roof  and  walls  its  pleiiti 
ful  hangings  of  mats,  constructed  of  (Jigs  or  reeds  stitched  with  Indian 
hemp,  and  its  stock  of  warm  furaand  5>1  ins  nhah  eEftctually  leitlltd  the 
most  inclement  cold.' 

(1}  Whether  we  regarE]  it  as  a  primord  kl  art        «  me   Ir  bf-    pa  t       arly  the   Pern 

»rl,  tnLDBferred  at  some  remoto  time  from  v  »e3  and  M  x  can     were  occ  atgmod    be 

the  eastern  to  the  wealern  Continent,  bj    he  f    e  th«  Span  th  conqnest.  to  mnnufacture 

rjce  which  first    peopled    these  ah ero      or  t      k.  1  ke  the  Bnhjl  niaaB  and  Egvptian- 

KS  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  of  claj  and  stubble,  whieh  they  dnad  in  the 

human  mind,  under  similar  ci re um stances,  son,   and   cemented  bj  a  kind  of  mortar, 

works  eut  the  same  ends  by  fimil^r  de.ioes,  miMie  sometimes  of  tempered  claj  and  lime, 

the  fact  is  alike  interesting,  that,  as  the  use  and   sometimes    bj  means    of   aaphaltum. 

of  claj  in  the  different  fictile  tQanufaetnres  These  adol.cs,  or  sun-dried  brieks  are  eiten- 

hclonsB  to  the  infancy   of  all  nations,  so  sivelj  made  bj  some  of  the  modern  tribes 

among  the  American  red  races,  it  was  one  of    New     Meiioo,    California,    and    other 

of  the  most  general  and  perfect  of  aborigiasl  parts. 

(816) 
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The  dwelling  of  the  European  settler  fur  many  years  was  but 

"A  rudo  habitation, 
Solid,  Bobstantial,  of  timber  roBgh-iewa  from  the  firs  of  the  forest. 
Wooden-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  roof  was  covered  -with  ruabos. 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window  panes  were  of  paper, 
Oiled  lo  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  exolnded. " 

From  a  dwelling  of  this  description,  with  its  wooden  chimney  and  floor 
of  clay,  with  one  or  two  apartments  only  scantily  supplied  with  fumitnre, 
wherein  the  housewife  phed  her  domestic  employments  by  the  hght  of  a 
blazing  log-9re,  or  a  light-wood  candle, 

Urit  odaralam  noctarna  in  lumma  cedrwa., 

the  transition  to  tlie  neat  and  capacious  frame  house,  or  one  of  brick  and 
stone,  is  only  accomplished  by  years  of  toil  and  patience.  The  subatitti- 
tion,  for  those  materials,  of  bricks  or  hewn  stone,  slates,  tiles,  sawed  and 
planed  boards,  sash  and  glazed  windows,  plastered  and  painted  or  papered 
walls,  with  corresponding  improvements  in  the  interior  decoration  and 
appointments,  involves  the  introduction  of  many  forms  of  industry,  and 
the  appropriation  of  many  valuable  materials  by  processes  of  art  from 
the  great  store-house  of  nature. 

The  enterprise  which,  in  point  of  comfort  and  appearance,  most  speedily 
modified  the  primitive  architecture  of  the  Colonies,  was  the  introduction 
of  the  saw-mill  ;  which  not  only  supplied  materials  in  an  improved  form, 
bat  also  furnished  valnable  articles  of  export  for  the  infant  commerce  of 
the  Colonies.  But  until  a  people  begin  to  build  for  the  future,  to  con- 
struct for  other  generations  than  their  own,  architecture  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  an  existence.  The  more  enduring  forms  of  Brick  prompt 
the  inquiry — 


The  first  Brick-liiln  of  which  we  have  any  account  in  New  England,  was 
erected  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1629,  the  year  following  that  in  which 
Firat  Brick-  Francis  Webb  was  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Governor 
BngULd"'iii  *"'  account  of  his  saw-mill,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter. 
1629,  II  j[  jg  thought,"  writes  the  minister  of  Salem,  about  July  of  that 

year,  "here  is  good  clay  to  make  Bricke,  and  Tyles  and  Earthen  pots,  as 
need  to  be.  At  this  instant  we  are  setting  a  brick-Uill  on  worke  to  make 
Briekes  and  Tyles  for  the  buiiding  of  our  houses."  He  adds,  also,  "For 
stone,  here  is  plentie  of  slates  at  the  isle  of  slates,  in  Massathuleta  Bay, 
and  Lime-stone,  Free-stone,  and  smooth  stone  and  Iron-stone,  and  mai- 
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ble  Stone,  also  in  such  store,  that  we  have  great  Hoekes  of  it,  and  a  har- 
bor hard  by.     Our  plantation  is  from  thence  called  Marble  Harbor.'" 

The  exibtence  of  limestone  and  marble  thus  appears  to  have  been  early 
discovered.  In  the  structural  economy  of  the  globe  and  of  all  its  organized 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  life,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  article 
more  indispensable  or  more  abundantly  met  with  than  lime  and  its  cora- 
ponnds.  Oldmixon,  writing  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  "  Mountjoy  is  a  Ma- 
nor that  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Pen,  and  here  the  first  Lime- 
Stone  was  dog  that  ever  was  found  in  America.'"  That  a  mineral  so 
important  for  building  purposes,  as  a  flux  for  iron,  and  other  uses,  so  nni- 
versaily  distributed  iii  its  various  forms,  should  so  long  remain  uodiscov- 
ered,  seems  scarcely  credible.  The  discovery  of  compact  limestone 
referred  to  took  place  not  long  previous  to  1681 ;  but  this  was  evidently 
not  tho  first  found  in  America.  Captain  Smith,  in  1 6 U,  inferred  ita 
existence  from  the  resemblance  of  the  cliffs  of  New  England  to  the  coasts 
of  Dover.  Morton,  who  lived  in  the  country  from  1622  to  1632,  speaks 
of  marble  "u<ieful  for  sumpteous  pallaces,"  slate,  and  other  materials; 
and  savs  chalk  was  shown  him  by  an  Indian,  and  that  limestone  existed 
to  his"  knowledge.  Tirginia,  about  that  time,  was  well  supplied 
with  lime,  but  its  source  is  not  mentioned.  Thomas  Graves,  who 
settled  at  Charlestown,  in  1629,  was  instructed  to  find  limestone,  and 
that  and  other  minerals  were  probably  found  by  his  agency.  Yet  John- 
son relates,  that  the  fort  on  Castle  Island  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  1644,  be- 
cause "  tha  country  aiforded  no  lime  but  w-hat  was  burnt  of  oyster  shells," 
at  the  time  it  was  constructed.  And  Joeeljn,  also,  in  1663,  alludes  to 
the  absence  of  stones  that  would  "  run  to  lime,  of  which  they  have  great 
want."  The  earliest  mention  of  its  manufacture  that  we  have  seen,  was 
in  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  January,  1662,  a  Mr.  nacklet,  of  Providence, 
applied  to  the  town  for  liberty  to  burn  lime,  and  to  take  slone  and  wood 
from  the  commons  for  that  purpose,  which  was  granted  him  for  a  limited 
time.  In  October,  1665,  the  town  ordered  that  "those  lime  rocks  about 
Hacklet's  lime-kiln  shall  perpetually  be  common,  and  that  no  land  shall 
be  laid  out  on  the  north  east  of  said  kiln,  within  sis  poles,  or  upon  the 
other  sides  or  part?  of  <iaid  kiln  within  sixty  poles,  this  said  kiln 
being  at  or  near  a  plate  called  ScoakequanoiseU."'  The  lirao  rocks  at 
that  place  became  it  a  later  peiiod,  a  source  of  large  quintities  of  lime 
for  exportation.  Limestone  is  not  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  as  late  as  1124,  shell  lime,  which  was  the  prmcipal  de- 
pendence in  all  the  Colonies,  was  in  common  use,  and  the  anthonties 

(1)  nisginsnn's  Sew  EnsLini's   Plants-         (3)  Brit.  Bmp.m  Amer.    Ed.lJil,  1.  808. 
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then  ori^crcd  that  "  Mascles  shall  not  be  used  for  making  lime  or  any 
thing  else,  except  for  food  and  bait  to  catch  fish." 

In  1T19,  Edward  Scull  advertised,  in  Bradford's  American  Mercnry, 
"verj  good  lime  to  be  sold  bj  him,  next  the  Franklin  Taycrn,  in 
Front  street,  Philadelphia,  at  15</.  per  bnshel,  and  he  will  deliver  it  to 
any  peraon  at  Salem,  Newcastle,  Borlington,  or  Bristol,  at  2s.  per  bnshel, 
or  20d.  if  in  qnantity." 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent  native  building  materials, 
as  marble  and  other  stones,  and  of  lime,  which  could  have  been  made  by 
the  calcination  of  the  marble,  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  for  a 
long  time  chiefly  bnilt  of  wood,  even  to  the  chimneys.  These,  in  con- 
formity with  the  CDStom  in  English  cottages  of  that  day,  were  made  of 
logs,  or  Sticks  of  wood,  placed  one  above  another,  at  right  angles  and 
plastered  with  clny,  or  mortar.  The  roofs  were  usually  thatched  with 
reeds,  or  flags,  obtained  from  spots  of  ground  reserved  in  some  places  for 
that  use,  above  low-water  mark.  Great  exposure  to  fire  was  the  result 
of  this  style  of  building,  although  the  chimneys  and  roofs  were  subject  to 
frequent  inspection  by  ofBeers  detailed  for  that  duty.  Jamestown,  in  Vir- 
ginia including  the  fort,  storehouse,  and  all  their  contents  was  burned  in 
the  fir.st  year  of  the  settlement  from  that  cause,  aa  was  also  the  first  build- 
ing and  common  store-house  erected  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymontli,  within 
a  mouth  after  it  was  built.  The  first  Are  in  Boston,  occurred  on  the  IClh 
March,  1631,  from  the  imperfect  claying  of  one  of  those  wooden  or  catted 
chimneys,  whence  lire  communicated  with  the  thatch,  and  destroyed  two 
dwellings.  Governor  Dudley,  in  consequence,  prohibited  wooden  chim- 
neys and  thatched  roofs.  A  few  years  later,  they  were  also  forbidden  in 
the  Dutch  Colony,  at  Manhattan,  where  in  1635,  Port  Amsterdam,  which 
had  been  two  years  in  building — at  much  expease — was,  almost  as  soon  aa 
completed,  destroyed  in  less  than  half  an  hour  by  the  lodgment  of  a  spark 
from  a  gun  in  the  reeds  with  which  it  was  covered.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions,  those  inflammable  materials  continued  long  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  the  infant  settlements.  So  prevalent  had  this  custom  been  down 
to  a  late  period,  that  General  Washington,  in  his  tour  through  the  Eastern 
States,  in  ItSS,  deemed  it  worthy  of  record  in  his  diary,  on  several  occa- 
Bions,  after  leaving  New  York,  that  no  dwelling  houses  were  seen  in  the 
villages  and  small  towns  through  which  he  passed  without  stone  or  brick 
chimneys.  Those  in  Connecticut,  had  generally  "two  flush  stories,  with 
a  very  good  show  of  sash  and  glass  windows." 

Stone  and  bricks— of  which  last  ten  thousand  were  sent  from  London 
to  Massachusetts  in  1629,  were  first  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
places, which  were  usually  of  the  most  ample  dimensions. 

Tlie  first  house  of  Brick  erected  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  Massacbu- 
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setts,  was  built,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Coddington,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Rhode 
Island,  previous  to  his  removal  to  that  plantation  in  1638.  In 
f^JT"  1643,  a  brick  watch  house  was  built  on  Port  Hill,  in  the  town 
PI71BOT111.  ^p  Plymouth,  which  Dr.  Thacher  sajs,  Is  the  earliest  notice  of 
briclis,  by  which  he  probably  meant  in  that  town.  The  bricks  were  fur- 
nished by  a  Mr.  Grimes,  at  lis.  per  thousand.'  Lime,  Brick,  and  Tile- 
making  are  mentioned  bj  Johnson,  among  the  trades  that  were  pursued 
as  independent  callings  in  New  England,  about  the  year  1641.  Brick- 
making  was  then  carried  on  at  Mystick,  or  Medford,  whence  the  product 
was  sent  to  Boston. 

The  first  Bricks  made  in  the  Anglican  Colonies,  however,  were  made  m 
■Virginia  as  early  as  1612,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates.  In  the  "  New  Life  of  Virginia,"  of  that  date,  when  the 
fJ"™!"^?  Colony  consisted  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  it  was  said  after 
"'^  '  the  removal  of  the  people  to  a  healthier  place,  four  score  miles 
up  the  river  from  Jamestown,  "the  spademen  fell  to  digging,  the  briek- 
men  burnt  their  bricks,  the  company  cut  down  wood,  the  carpenters  fell 
to  squaring,  the  sawyers  to  sawing,  the  soldiers  to  fortifying,  and  every 
man  to  somewhat.  And  to  answer  the  first  objection  for  wholesome 
lodging  here,  they  have  built  competent  and  decent  houses,  the  first  story 
ail  of  bricks  that  every  man  may  have  his  lodging  and  dwelling  place  apart 
by  himselfe."  In  1649,  the  Colony  had  lime,  it  was  said,  and  "store  of 
bricks  made,  and  house  and  chimneys  built  of  Bricks,  and  some  of  wood, 
high  and  faire,  covered  with  shingall  for  Tylc,  yet  they  have  none  that 
make  them  wanting  workmen ;  in  that  trade,  the  Brickraakers  have  not 
the  art  to  make  it,  it  shrinketh."  The  first  church  built  in  Virginia,  was 
of  brick,  and  was  destroyed,  during  Bacon's  rebellion  in  1676,  by  the 
burning  of  Jamestown,  which  was  chiefty  built  of  the  same  material.  Mr. 
Clayton  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1688,  speaks  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  clay  he  had  found  there,  of  which  he  made  a  large  crucible, 
which  was  the  best  he  had  ever  seen.  He  speaks  of  the  pipes  and  pots 
very  handsomely  made  by  the  Indians  of  clay. 

Boston,  about  the  year  1651,  is  quaintly  described  as  having  "  large  and 
spacious  houses,  some  fairly  set  forth  with  brick,  tile,  slate,  and  stone,  and 
B»«tonta  orderly  placed,  whose  continual  enlargement  presageth  some 
i»'-  sumptuous  city."    The  Massachusetts  Court  in  1667,  appointed 

(1)  At  as  Brat  Ci>urt  of  AasistBHts,  hold  lowing  March.  As  such  laws  wore  foand  to 
i'o  CharUstowQ,  in  1630,  the  rata  of  wagea  repel  labor,  already  aoarcc,  to  other  plooss, 
for  mechaniea  waa  paaBod  hy  an  ordor,  that    all  roatrietiona  -^'^  ^^^JJ'J'^™*^;^"^^^*"^    '^'' 

thltoherrah^lT^eooite  no  Lore  than  2..  a     aaaiat  an  aBtimaW  of  tho  coat  of  hriok-work 
d^V,  on  penalty  of  10..  to  giver  and  taker,     two  hnndred  years  ago. 
Ihis  impolitic  ordarwaa  repealed  in  the  fol- 
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a  committee  to  frame  a  law  to  regulate  the  size  and  mannfacture  ofBricta. 
As  earJy  as  161T,  a  brick  college  edifice  was  built  at  Cambridge  by  sub- 
scription, and  ic  1694.  a  sabatantial  brick  meeting  house,  the  first  built 
of  that  materia],  took  the  place  of  the  old  nnpainted  wooden  one  on 
Brattle  street,  Boston.  An  order  of  the  General  Court,  two  years  before, 
required  buildings  above  a  certain  size  to  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and  to  be 
covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  because  of  the  "  great  desolations  and  rains" 
caused  by  the  contiguity  of  wooden  buildings,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
the  town  was  no  longer  dependent  upou  importations  of  bricks.  In  1700, 
when  Boston  contained  about  1000  hoases,  and  TOOO  people.  Dr.  Mather 
says  of  it,  "ten  times  has  the  Sre  made  notable  ruins  among  us,  but  the 
ruins  have  nioi^tly  and  quickly  been  rebuilt."  But  a  more  than  usually 
destructive  fire  occurred  there  in  ITll,  after  which,  houses  were  princi- 
pally built  of  brick  and  of  three  stories  in  height. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wood  and  stone,  some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Maine,  built  a  brick-kiln,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sahestaeook, 
a  branch  of  the  Kennebec,  some  time  previous  to  1615.  Sir  Bilby  Lake, 
and  his  partner  Clarke,  settled  on  that  river  in  1 6G0,  undone  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  the  owner  of  land  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  head 
of  navigation,  in  digging  for  clay  to  begin  a  brick-kiln,  came  upon  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  kiln,  with  decayed  bricks  and  other  evidences  of  the 
manufacture.  The  site  of  the  kiln  was  occupied  by  a  hemlock  tree,  of 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. ' 

Buildings  of  wood  principally,  however,  prevailed  in  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Bricks  to  a  small  amount 
were  included  in  the  exports  from  the  Port  of  Piscataqua,  in  the  years 
1189-90. 

Medford,  was  in  early  times,  a  principal  place  for  the  manufacture  of 
Bricks  in  Massachusetts,  and,  afterthewar,  produced  annually  about  four 
millions  of  them.  Boston,'  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  a  few  other  of 
the  older  towitf,  furnished  the  chief  supply  of  an  article  too  weighty  to  bo 
transported  any  distance,  when  the  means  of  conveyance  were  imperfect. 
The  old  and  populous  county  of  Worcester  produced,  in  several  places, 
large  quantities  of  bricks  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  next  to  Middlesex 
in  the  amount  of  bricks  manufactnred.  The  last-named  county,  now 
makes  over  forty-eight  millions  annually,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
made  in  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville. 

A  few  fine  buildings  excepted,  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence, 
in  Rhode  Island,  were  some  years  after  the  peace,  principally  constructed 

(1)  SulliFan's  Hist,  of  Maine.  in  Boeton,  and  waa  famished  bj  John  Hay- 

(2)  The  first  graDito  ever  used  in   this     ward,  Esq.,  of  Eraintree,  in  1752. 
toontrj,  was  in  the  erection  of  King's  Chipel 
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of  wood  ;  and  bricks  were  probably  not  manufactured  to  any  considerable 
estent.  Lime,  liowever,  was  now  made  in  different  parts  of  the  Province, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  ProTidencc,  and  waa  exported  thence  in 
quantities. 

In  New  York,  during  the  Dutch  rule,  buildings  wholly  or  in  part  of  Bricks 
imported  fi-ora  Holland,  where  the  manufacture  has  long  existed  in  great 
perfection,  early  predominated.  The  yellow  color  of  the  bricks, 
S»S?DgiQ  and  the  style  of  architecture  adopted,  gave  to  New  Amsterdam 
Hew  Y«k.  ^^^^  mimistatable  features  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  notched  gable 
end  was  usually  placed  toward  the  street,  and  was  checkered  with  black 
und  yellow  bricks,  bearing  conspicuously,  in  iron  letters,  the  date  of  erec- 
tion, and  the  sharp-pointed  roof,  which  in  early  times  was  either  thatched 
with  reeds  or  with  Dutch  tiles,  was  uniformly  surmounted  by  a  weather- 
cock, whether  the  building  were  of  wood  or  bricks. 

The  ma  facture  of  B  cks  was  commenced  upon  the  island  during  the 
administrat  on  of  the  last  Governor  Stuyvesant.  Preyioua  to  his  time, 
the  town,  1  oily  ibso  be  1  in  the  Indian  fur  trade,  had  made  little  pro- 
gress in  n  e  hi  cal  dustry,  and  did  not  much  exceed  one  thousand  in 
populatio 

The  pr  c  pal  jubl  c  biildings,  previously  erected  on  the  island,  were 
of  stone,  ncludng  the  second  church  edifice  erected  in  1642,  at  a  cost  of 
$1000,  by  John  an  I  P  chard  Ogden,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  "a  fine 
Btone  tavern,"  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  street  and  Coenties  Slip,  afterward 
the  "  Stadt  buys,"  which  was  sold  at  auction  in  169G,  for  £920,  and  live 
substantial  store  houses  for  the  company,  all  built  about  the  same  time, 
under  Glovernor  Kieft.  To  encourage  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of 
buildings,  clapboards,  lime,  and  stone  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  1 618. 
A  delegation  was  sent  to  the  Hagne  the  following  year,  to  complain 
of  the  administration  of  the  Company's  servants,  who  were  represented  to 
have  engaged  in  several  unprofitable  and  costly  enterprises,  as  ship-build- 
ing, raill-buildiog,  tile-making,  etc.  The  Hcrr  Stuyvesant,  they  said,  had 
been  mostly  engaged  in  building,  brick-making,  and  such  like  occupations 
on  the  Company's  account,  though  little  to  its  advantage,  for  the  profits 
did  not  justify  the  expenditure.  There  were  graver  charges  against  the 
energetic  Director,  or  snch  complaints  might  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  traditional  slowness  of  the  Knickerbocker  fathers.  Tunis  Kray,  among 
other  public  functions  of  the  kind,  a  few  years  later,  performed  the  duties 
of  tally-master  of  the  Bricks  and  Tiles  imported  from  Holland  which 
probably  then  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  imports.  The  price  of 
imported  Holland  Bricks,  was  in  1661,  £4.  16s.  per  thousand,  payable  in 
Beaver  skins.  At  this  date,  (1664),  there  were,  however,  several  brick 
and  tile  manufactories  in  the  Province.     The  earliest  and  largest  of  these 
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appear  to  liavo  been  at  Fort  Orange,  or  in  Its  neighborhood.  The  private 
Colony  of  Mr.  Tan  Rensselaer,  below  Albany,  sustained  by  the  ample 
wealtb  of  its  proprietor,  and  the  more  varied  industry  of  its  colonists, 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  Brick-making,  before  the  settlers  on  Manhattan. 
The  acconnt-books  of  the  Patroon  show  that  yellow  bricks,  the  product 
of  tlie  Colony,  sold  between  the  years  1630,  and  1646,  for  fifteen  lorins 
the  thousand.  Among  a  number  of  mechanics  and  husbandmen  who 
embarked  for  New  Netherlands,  in  1653,  was  one  Johans  De  Hulter,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Rensselaer wjck,  who  is  called  by  the  Directors  in 
Holland,  "an  extraordinary  potter,"  (ste  en  backer,)  and  the  provincial 
authorities  are  requested  "  to  accommodate  him  iu  the  best  manner  poa- 
Kible,  and  to  give  hira  every  kind  asiiistance  in  your  power.  If  he  resolves 
to  settle  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  or  Long  Island,  this  year,  procure 
him  a  convenient  situation  for  his  settlement,  and  to  establish  a  pottery, 
(steenbacken),  as,  he  remains  <iatiofied '"  What  encouragement  was 
given  him  does  not  appear  He  established  himself  somewhere  on  the 
North  Rner  The  businoss  appeals  to  have  been  conducted  by  him  on 
a  tolerably  large  scale,  as  the  '  Steen  Eackery,"  or  brick-kiln  of  Madame 
de  Hulttr  on  the  Hudson,  was  Jeised  about  the  time  the  Trovince  was 
ceded  to  England,  for  eleven  bundled  guilders  a  year,  and  a  tile-kiln 
belonging  to  the  same  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen 
guilders  ($1480)  Those  were  considerable  snms  in  that  day,  when  a 
trader  worth  £500,  was  considered  «.  substantial  merchant.  It  is  probable 
that  potters'  wares  were  made  at  the  same  place.  Earthenware,  said  to 
equal  the  Delft  manufacture,  was  made  in  the  province  on  Long  Island, 
some  time  before  that.'  About  the  same  time  that  De  Hulter  was  so 
strongly  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Provincial  rulers,  the  Com- 
pany in  Holland  refused  to  sanction  certain  grants  in  the  Province,  viz., 
one  for  a  potash  work,  (aschbranderije,)  one  for  making  Tiles  and  Bricks, 
and  the  third  for  salt-works.  The  language  of  their  refusal  evinces  their 
views  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
industry  by  monopolies  and  special  privileges.  "The  grants,"they  say,  "we 
not  only  entirely  disapprove,  but  require  that  yoa  will  not  give  one  single 
grant  more  hereafter,  as  it  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  pernicious  management, 
principally  so  in  a  new  and  budding  State,  whose  population  and  welfare 
cannot  be  promoted,  but  through  general  benefits  and  privileges,  in  which 
every  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  settle  in  such  a  country,  either  as  a 
merchant  or  mechanic,  may  participate."'     Such  views  may  be  regarded 

(1)  Albany  Records,  Vol.  iv.  93,  in  MuQ-    VIsle    Longue   dea    potteritis   de   terre   qui 
jeira  Annals  of  Albftny,ir.  85.  n'etoient  pas  moms   estimS    que   cellea  de 

(2)  O'Callsighao's   New  Netherlands,  ii.     Delft.— ffix.  Gsn.  de  Foy.  sxl,  3SS. 
£42.     Les  Ilollnndoia  avoient  etablia  dam         (3J  Alb.  Recurds,  toI  ir.  99.— fl  ante. 
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BS  extremely  liberal,  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
they  condemn  was  carried  ia  Earope  a  few  years  earlier;  and,  that  the 
Company's  own  tenure  in  the  Province  was  but  a  great  monopoly.  The 
practice  enjnincd  differed  materially  from  the  custom  in  the  English  Colo- 
nies at  the  time,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  were  the  wUov  one 
in  "a  budding  state,"  during  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  which  then,  if  at 
any  lime,  stand  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  encouragemcut,  A 
tile-kiln  was  owned  at  Beverwyck  (Albany)  about  this  time  by  Andriea 
Hubertsen  yan  der  Blaes.  Bricks  were  at  this  period  sometimes  sent 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Orange,  to  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  bricks  and  stone  were  scarce,  although  they  appear  to 
hare  been  nmde  iLcre  in  ItioG.' 

GoTemor  Andros,  in  1618,  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Lords  on  the 
Colonies,  that  New  York  contained  three  hundred  and  forty-three  houses, 
with  ten  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  buildings,  "most  wood,  some,  lately, 
stone  and  brick,  good  country  houses,  and  strong  of  their  several  kindes." 
An  old  Dutch  writer  speaks  of  the  city  three  years  later,  ns  being  large, 
containing  about  five  hundred  houses,  built  with  Dutch  bricks,  and  the 
meanest  not  valued  at  less  than  £100.  Madame  Knight,  describing  New 
York,  about  the  close  of  the  scTcnteenth  ceutury,  says,  "  The  buildings 
are  brick,  generally,  in  some  houses,  of  divers  colors,  and  laid  in  cheques, 
being  glazed,  they  look  very  well."  Of  the  interior,  which  was  "  neat  to 
admiration,"  she  remarked  that  the  fire-places  had  no  jambs,  but  their 
backs  ran  flush  with  the  walls;  the  flre-places  were  of  tiles,  and  ex- 
tended fur  one  hao  rue  rooms,  in  some  instances  to  the  width  of  five  feet. 
About  this  time,  oarrow  brick  footpaths  were  laid  down  in  one  or  two 
streets.  Bricks,  pan-tyles,  etc.,  paid,  in  168T,  a  duty  on  importation  of 
forty  shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds'  worth.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, Albany  contained  a  large  proportion  of  brick  houses,  which  were 
usually  covered  with  tiles.     The  style  here,  as  Id  most  of  the  twenty-four 

(1)  Tha  resources  of  tiie  country  in  build-  In  1637,  bricks  sold  Id  New  AmBterdam 

iog  umtetiol  BOcm  not  to  bavo  been  well  an-  for  ten  florins  ($i)  the  thouannd.      Roeds, 

derstood  at  first.     Mr.  V«n  Konsselaer,  nfter  for  thatebing,  »ero  at  tha  Siin.o  time,  ons 

twelve    jesrs'  occupancy,   and   a  personal  and  a  half  florins  for  lOD  bundles,  and  at 

Tiait  to  hia  Colony,  aent  out  with  a  frasb  Fort  Orange,  ons  florin.     Carpenters'  dnily 

emigration  in  1S42,  30,000  building  none,  wages  were  about  two  Sorbs;    and   day 

pea^  as  but  a  part  were  received,  and  better  stivers  (IB  to    20  cants)    per    pimnd,  (100 

could    be    bad  at    the    North,      Of    4,000  nails   to   tbo   pound.)     A  dwelling    bouse, 

tiles,and3,000bricke,aentatlh6!ametinie,  built  wholly  of  oak,  aven  to  the  doors  and 

he  says,  the  tiles  were  not  worth  the  freight,  window    casings,   was    purchnr'cd    for    the 

for  they  crumbled  all  oway,  so  that  be  got  minister  at  Reneselaerwyck  for  3  JO  guilders, 

but  ten  or  twelve  hundred.  —0' CallBghan'e  New  Ntti^Hamh. 
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towns  and  villagea  of  the  Province,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  at  Schenectady, 
then  just  rising  from  its  aslies,  was  of  the  same  Belgic  type  that  prevailed 
more  or  less  for  a  century  later.  In  the  cojistrnction  of  these  a  partiality 
for  brick  was  manifest, 

"With  terraced  gable,  sharp  steep  roof, 
Walls  iron-lettered,  tntret  vanes, 
Sashes  of  lead,  and  diamond  panes." 

Albany  was  the  principal  centre  of  manufacture  of  that  material.  Bat 
bricks  continued  to  bo  imported  for  some  years  later.  A  house  was  standing 

about  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  corner  of  North  and  Pearl  streets, 
iuginAiba-  known  as  the  Lydius  House,  which  was  erected  in  1725,  with 

bricks  brought  from  Holland.  The  clay  banks  in  Lydias  street 
for  a  long  period  supplied  numerous  brick-yards  in  the  vicinity  with  ma- 
terial for  their  manufacture.  In  1728,  Luykas  Hooghkerck  obtained 
from  the  City  Council  of  Albany,  on  petition,  a  lease  of  two  acres  of 
land  "  upon  y'  gallohill,  adjoining  and  near  a  small  run  of  water,  for  y" 
term  of  fifty  years,  for  y'  use  of  a  Briek-kiln  and  plain,  provided  he  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  pay  therefor  to  the  Freemen  of  the  City  12s.  yearly 
and  every  year,  and  ho  doth  not  atop  the  Roads  and  passes,  etc."  Abra- 
ham Vasburgh  and  Wilhelmus  V.  D.  Bergh,  with  Nicholas  Grosbeek, 
were  granted  leases  of  similar  lots,  near  the  same  place,  for  a  like  purpose, 
for  twenty-five  and  six  years  respectively,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  city  also  in  March,  1732-33,  granted  Lambert  Eadley  and  Jona- 
than Broocks  an  acre  on  gallohill,  west  of  Hooghkerck's  brick-kiln,  for 
twenty  years  ;  for  the  use  of  which,  and  of  the  run  of  water  and  liberty 
to  use  the  clay,  they  were  to  pay  the  Corporation  20s. ;  "  and  in  case  a 
war  happen  to  break  out  during  said  term  of  years,  so  that  they  should 
be  molested  in  their  possession  of  the  same,  then,  during  such  time  of 
hindrance  or  molestation,  thej  shall  pay  no  acknowledgment  for  the  same." 
The  hostilities  apprehended  were  from  their  New  England  neighbors. 
Jan  Masse  had  also,  in  1736,  a  brick-kiln  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
south  of  Foxe's  Creek  ;  and  Wynant  Van  der  Bergh,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  same  creek.' 

The  hills  around  the  city,  which  anciently  furnished  the  clay  for  these 
works,  have  long  since  been  leveled  at  great  expense,  and  the  fine  im- 
provements of  that  ancient  town  cover  the  low  grounds  then  occupied  hy 
the  "  plains"  of  the  brickmakers  and  numerous  tan-pits,  supplied  with 
water  from    several   considerable    runs    or  creeks   now  converted   into 

(1)  City  Records,  in  Munaell's  Annaia  of  Albany. 
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Bewers.     The  maunfaeture  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  important  industry  in 
Albany. ' 

Oa  Manhattan  there  were  also,  at  this  period,  seyeral  brick-malting 
and  coarse  earthen-ware  establishments.  In  the  year  1743,  Joseph 
Paulding  leased  a  part  of  the  eomtnons,  now  the  Cily  Park,  where  lie 
established  a  large  brick-yard.  Outside  the  palisades,  just  north  of  the 
eommons,  there  were,  a  few  years  later,  two  or  three  pot-baker's  estali- 
lishments,  near  the  Collect  or  Fresh-water  Pond.  The  city  at  this  time, 
according  to  Kalm,  rivaled  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  its  buildings, 
which  were  mostly  brick  of  several  stories  high,  the  newer  ones  being  no 
longer  built  with  tlie  gable-end  to  the  street.  Tiles,  or  shingles  of  white 
fit,  were  the  coverings  of  the  roof.  The  present  post-office  building  was 
built  in  1729.  The  houses  of  Albany  at  that  time,  he  says,  conformed 
much  to  the  old  style,  but  the  houses  were  very  neat  Neatness  everywhere 
characterized  the  Dutch  population.  Of  many  of  the  houses,  the  gable- 
ends  facing  the  street  were  of  bricks,  while  the  other  walls  were  of  wood, 
. — a  peculiarity  which  he  also  noticed  in  New  Jersey.  The  covering  was 
chiefly  white-pine  shingles.  The  clay  of  the  neighborhood  was  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  The  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  great  market  for  pine  shingles,  from  the  extensive  white-pine 
plains  north  of  it.  Neither  in  that  town,  nor  elsewhere  in  North  Ame- 
rica, had  the  writer  ever  seen  houses  covered  with  "lime  or  mortar." 

The  letters  of  Gawea  Lawrio  and  other  proprietaries  and  settlers  of 
East  New  Jersey,  in  1684,  represent  the  poorer  class  of  houses  to  have 
been  quite  primitive  in  style,  via.  ;  of  trees  split  and  set  up, 
SiTgamMew'one  cud  in  the  ground  and  the  other  nailed  to  the  "rising." 
eraay-  They  were  covered  with  shingles,  and  plastered  within.  Bams 
were  built  in  the  same  way.  The  cost  was  about  £i  each.  Some  used 
pantiles,  in  the  Dutch  manner.  "We  have  good  brick- earth,"  writes 
Lawrie,  "and  stone  for  building,  at  Amboy  and  elsewhere.  The  country 
farm-houses  they  build  very  cheap ;  a  carpenter,  with  a  man's  own  ser- 
Tants,  builds  the  house ;  they  have  all  materials  for  nothing,  save  nails. 
The  chimneys  are  stone."  Bricks  were  used  by  some.  A  quaint  and 
enthusiastic  description  of  West  Jersey,  some  thirteen  years  later,  speaks 
of  "  stately  brick  houses"  at  Salem  and  Burlington,"  especially  at  the  last- 
named  place,  which  was  the  Seat  of  Government,  and  had  "many  fair  and 
great  brick  honses  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  which  the  gentry  have  built 
there  for  their  country  houses,  besides  the  great  and  stately  palace  of  John 

0)  For  fifteen  years  preceding  1847,  fell  to  {2.&n  per  thouannd,  and  but  h.nlf  the 
about  sixtesD  millions  of  Bricks  trere  annn-  quantity  nos  ra&is.  The  city  now  cnntaius 
ally  made  at  Albany.     Ilie  price  thai  year     nice  Brick-yards. 
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Tatem,  Esq.,  -which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  nortli  siae  of  the 
town.'" 

A  Briek  meeting  house  was  built  at  Salem,  by  the  Friends,  in  the  year 
1700,  at  a  cost  of  £415  13s.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  bricks  were 
imported  or  not.  Thirteen  years  later,  a  large  brick  house  was  built  at 
Haddonaeld,  of  bricks  brought  from  England  by  Elizabeth  Haddon, 
whose  father  had  purchased  four  hundred  acres  of  land  at  that  place  in 
1710,  and  sent  his  daughter,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  make  a  aettlcmeut, 
which  took  his  name. 

Free-stone  was  first  quarried  at  Hewark,  id  1721,  and  was  thencefor- 
ward an  increasingly  valuable  article  of  export  to  neighboring  pro- 
Tinces, 

The  first  dwellings  erected  by  the  Swedes  in  Pennsjlyania  and  Dela- 
ware, were  of  a  somewhat  rude  description,  chiefly  of  wood,  one  story 
First  Dwell-*"  height,  with  a  single  room,  the  doors  being  very  low,  and  the 
pTn^jiva-  windows  merely  small  apertures  in  the  wall.  They  were  of  the 
"'*■  kind  common  in  Northern  Europe,  for  a  century  or  two  previ- 

ous. On  Tinicum  Island,  Christina  Creek,  and  in  other  places,  they  built 
strong,  rude  forts  of  hemlock  and  hickory  logs,  filled  in  between  with 
sand  and  stone,  and  some  churches  also  of  wood  and  stone.  They  bniit 
one  of  brick  at  Wicaco,  in  the  year  1700.  This  antiquated  little  house 
sLill  remains,  and  was  considered  a  fine  building  when  it  was  erected. 
Betlerdwellings  were  erected  by  their  neighbors  and  successors,  the  Dutch, 
—who  brought  bricks  from  New  Netherlands  for  the  purpose.  At 
New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  bricks  were  made  in  1656, — as  appears  by  a 
petition  of  Jacobus  Crabbe  to  the  Court  at  that  place,  respecting  a  plan- 
tation "near  the  corner  where  briek  and  stones  are  made  and  baked,'" 

Ferris  stat«s  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  at  New  Castle,  the  house  in 
which  Governor  Lovelace  entertained  George  Fox,  in  1672,  built  of  brick 

and  bewn  timber,  the  mortar  and  cement,  made  of  oyster-shell  lime, 

lime-stone  not  having  been  yet  discovered.  It  was  standing  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  house  at  Chester,  or  Upland,  in  which  was  held  the  first  Assembly 
in  the  Province  after  tiie  landing  of  Penn,  was  also  of  brick. 

Although  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  Province  were  compelled  to 
find  temporary  lodgings  under  the  friendly  skelter  of  forest  trees  and  in 
caves,  or  huts  erected  for  present  defense,  they  were,  very  shortly  after 
the  laying  out  of  the  future  Capital,  in  possession  of  some  substantial 
brick  edifices.'     In  the  centre  of  the  city  plot,  "far  out  Market  street,  at 

(1)  G.  Thomas'  Hist.  Penna.  and  West  (S)  John  Key,  the  first  child  born  of  Eu- 
lieiv  Jtrsej.  gUsh  parents  in  Philadelphia,  was  bora  io  a 

(2)  Haaard'a  Annals  of  Penna.,  209.  cave,  in  the  banli,  near  Eaco  street. 
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Centre-sqaarc,"  embosomed  in  the  forest,  was  erected,  in  1684,  the  first 
Friend's  meeting-house,  "a  large,  plain  brick  building."  William  Fenn's 
instructions  to  his  agent  in  that  year  we:-e,  to  build  principally  of  Bricks, 
for  which  end  he  had  sent  a  person  qualified  to  mate  them.  Whether  the 
honored  founder  intended  tlie  city  to  conform  in  material,  as  it  has  been 
supposed  to  do  in  design,  to  the  ancient  Babylon,  or  not,  his  injunction  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  duly  followed  by  its  builders  to  the  present  time. 
Dean  Prideaux,  remarking  on  his  plan  of  the  Assyrian  Capita!,  says, 
"Much  according  to  this  model  hath  William  Pcnn,  the  Quaker,  laid  ont 
the  ground  for  his  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  were  it  all 
bnilt  according  to  the  design,  it  would  be  the  fairest  and  beat  city  in  all 
America,  and  not  ranch  behind  any  other  in  the  whole  world," 

Penn's  own  Manor-house  of  Pcnnsbury,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in 
Bucks  County,  which,  he  says,  coat  him  over  £5,000,  was  built  of  bricks, 
—the  materials  having  been  principally  brought  from  England.  Besides 
this  palatial  edifice,  many  other  private  houses,  of  a  superior  class  for  that 
day,  were  built  of  the  same  material  within  a  few  years  after  the  Landing, 

Eohert  Turner,  whose  "great  and  famous  house,"  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Front  and  Arch  streets,  is  mentioned  by  Gaiiriel  Thomas,  in 
1698,  facing  the  stone  arch  which  gave  the  name  to  the  street,  built  two 
three-story  brick  houses,  and  several  smaller  ones,  as  early  as  1685.  Near 
Pront  and  Green,  was  a  large  brick  house  of  Daniel  Pegg.  This  pleasant 
residence,  surrounded  by  meadows  watered  by  Pegg'a  Run,  and  also  the 
fine  brick  edifice  of  Thomas  Fairman,  opposite  the  Treaty  tree  at  Shack- 
amaxon,  bnilt  in  1102,  and  occupied  by  several  GoTernors  of  the  Pro- 
vince, were  each  desired  by  William  Penn  as  a  town  residence,  for  which 
their  size  and  tasteful  surroundings  adapted  them. 

Surpassing  all  in  size  and  in  rural  embellishments,  was  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  Edward  Shippen,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City,  built  about  the 
same  time,  on  Second,  between  Spruce  street  and  Dock  street,  or  creek, 
as  it  then  was,  toward  which  his  lawns  sloped,  with  a  greenness  to  which 
that  part  of  the  city  has  long  been  a  stranger. 

The  old  State  House,  or  Independence  Hall,  was  commenced  in  1T31, 
and,  with  its  historic  associations,  still  remains  as  a  favorable  specimen  of 
early  Provincial  architecture.  Clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  materials 
were  abundant  within  the  city,  and  fuel  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill, 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  eariy  houses,  of  which  the  town  con- 
tained, in  1684,  over  three  hundred,  were  built  of  imported  bricks.  But 
Pastorins,  who  founded  Germantown  in  the  following  year,  in  his  posthu- 
mous history  of  "  the  lately-discovered  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  Worid,"  records  that,  when  he  wrote, 
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they  hart  a  sufficient  number  of  mills  brick-kilns,  aad  tile-ovens.  The 
Engl  h  at  irankfort  had  aUo  a  pottery  in  operation.  Four-fifths  of 
the  bu  Idinss  in  Philadelphia  it  the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  built 
of  brick  ihe  city  had  at  that  eailj  day,  a  high  reputatioa  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  that  aiticle  '  In  maiy  of  the  older  country  towns,  the  first 
houses  nero  of  stone  to  which  brick  succeeded  in  due  time.  In  the 
newei  onet  framed  houses  with  shingled  roofs,  were  more  common,  after 
the  log  cabin  cf  the  pioneer  gave  pUee  to  permanent  habitations. 

Another  blanch  of  the  fictile  art  was  early  established  in  Philadelphia. 
A  caid  in  Bradfoid  s  Mercury  in  May  1119,  mentions  "good,  long  Tay- 
ern  Tobicco  pipe-  sold  at  4s  per  gioss,  by  the  single  gross,  and  3s.  for 
a  larger  quantity  by  Richard  Waiden  Tobacco-fiipe  maker,  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  Philip  Syng  goldsmith,  near  the  market  place;  where, 
also,  any  that  have  occision  may  have  their  pipes  burut  for  8d.  per 
gross  '  PLis  IS  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  that  manufacture 
among  the  white  inhabitants  Tobacco-pipes  were  made  by  the  natives 
with  greit  skill  of  claj  wood  and  atone,  curiously  wrought  or  carved 
with  various  figne<! 

Baltimore  which  of  late  yeais  has  produced  superior  bricks  in  large 
quantity,  appears  not  to  have  made  them  in  snfBcient  number  for  its  own 
use  for  some  years  after  its  settlement.  Charles  Carro!,  an  original 
iusin  Bai-  proprietor  of  lands  now  covered  by  the  city,  in  1154  erected, 
"  at  the  Mount,"  buildings  of  bricks  imported  for  the  purpose. 
Two  years  before  it  had  but  four  brick  houses,  and  only  twenty-five  in 
all,  the  others  very  primitive  in  style.  A  pottery  was  erected  in  the  town 
ten  years  after,  by  John  Brown,  from  New  Jersey,  who  had  learned  the 
business  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  town,  at  that  date,  contained 
about  fifty  houses.  Thirty-two  years  after,  it  contained  one  thousand 
nine  hundred,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  Union,  having  more  than  half 
the  number  of  New  York.  This  unparalleled  increase  in  building,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  buildings  at  the  Capital,  Annapolis,  and  of  Fredericktown, 
which  was  chiefly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  must  have  made  Brick-making 
a  considerable  manufacture. 

Wooden  buildings  oredominated  in  the  Caroliiias  until  some  years  after 
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the  Kevolutioa.  Twenty  or  tHrty  spacious  brick  houses,  according  to 
Dr.  Ramsay,  were  built  in  and  near  the  city  of  Cliarlestou,  about  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  by  the  more  wealthy  first  settlers.  As  late 
as  1131,  it  was  said,  there  was  not  a  potter  in  the  Province,  nor 
in(-  in  iho  any  glass-mater.  The  clay  for  pottery  was  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity. The  manufacture  of  potter's  wares  was  commenced  at 
Camden,  about  thirty  years  after,  by  an  Englishman  named  Bartlam. 
After  the  year  1 740,  when  a  great  fire  laid  in  ashes  a  large  number  of  the 
wooden  buildings  of  the  "  Queea  City  of  the  South,"  brick  and  stone 
were  more  used  than  before. 

As  late  as  1T95,  however,  the  Society  formed  to  aid  and  instraet  emi- 
grants recommended  the  manufacture  of  bricks  as  a  profitable  industry. 
Their  price  was  then  nine  dollars  per  thousand,  and  the  supply  fell  short 
of  the  demand.  About  this  time,  Bartholomew  Carrol!  introduced  in 
Charleston  a  new  description  of  houses,  wholly  of  clay.  "  Seven  houses 
thus  built  in  Charleston,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  have  hitherto  answered 
very  well,  and  (hey  are  as  elegant,  comfortable,  and  as  free  from  moisture 
and  all  other  untoward  accidents  as  any  brick  houses,  though  they  cost 
much  less.  They  stood  the  hurricane  of  1804,  which  exceeded  anything 
of  the  kind  which  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1T52,  yet  the  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  single  citizen."  Subsequently,  in  July,  1796, 
Henry  Walker  patented,  in  England,  a  similar  method  of  erecting  houses 
in  one  entire  mass,  even  to  the  floors,  stair -eases  and  roof,  by  applying  fire  by 
means  of  flues  to  the  different  parts  of  a  clay  house  constructed  on  Car- 
roll's plan.  General  "Washington  described  Charleston,  in  1791,  as  hav- 
ing a  number  of  very  good  houses  of  brick  and  wood,  but  most  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  number  being  about  one  thousand  six  hundred. 

Newbern,  the  largest  town  in  North  Carolina,  had,  sis  years  later,  about 
four  hundred  houses,  all  of  wood,  except  the  palace  built  by  Governor 
Tryon  before  the  War,  and  then  going  to  ruins,  one  church,  the  jail,  a 
market-house,  and  two  dwelling-houses,  which  were  of  brick.'     Bricks 

(1)  This  palaliaJ  eiiiice  of  Goreraor  Try-  to  he  of  book,  eighty-seven  feot  front,  fifty 
on,  of  which  a  out  ia  given  in  Loasiag's  Pio-  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  with  suita- 
torial  Field  Booli  of  the  Revolution,  from  ble  buildings  forofficcs,  and  «b.s  to  be  eoio- 
the  original  drawings  by  the  architect,  John  plated  by  October,  1770.  The  salary  of  the 
Hawks,  Esq.,  in  the  poeEesaion  of  his  grand-  architect  naa  to  be  £300  per  annum,  pro- 
son,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks,  was  considered  clamation  money.  The  interior  vas  ele- 
the  grandest  structure  in  America.  A  grunt  gantly  finished.  The  chimney  breasts  and 
of  £25,000,  and  another  of  £60,000,  was  oh-  cornices,  eto.,of  several  apartments  were  of 
tained  from  the  Assembly,  through  the  whitB  marble.  Don  Francisco  de  Mirudda, 
blandishments  of  Lady  Tryon  and  her  sis-  who  visited  il  ill  I78a,  said  it  had  no  equal 
t«r,  EslHer  WaSe.  It  was  contr.ioted  for  in  South  America.  The  people  complained 
ia  January,  1767.     The  main  building  was  much  of  its  cost^ 
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were  tlien  coming  into  ase,  and  were  made  of  very  good  quality  at  Fay- 
ettcvilie,  and  sold  for  five  to  six  dollars  the  thousajid. 

The  manufacture  of  Bricks,  coarse  Tiles,  and  Potter's -ware  were  among 
the  branches  enumerated  by  Hamilton,  in  1190,  as  having  grown  to 
be  most  considerable.  The  production  of  bricks,  at  least,  appears  to 
have  been  fully  equal  to  the  consumption.  The  only  importations  made 
were,  probably,  in  the  shape  of  ballast.  There  was  a  small  annual  export 
of  bricks  from  that  time  forward.  New  Hampshire  exported,  in  1189, 
129,000  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  country,  in  1790,  ':8':,764, 
and  15T  crates  of  yellow  Queen's-ware,  and  55  dozen  of  stone -ware.  The 
exports  of  bricks  in  1191  were  743,000,  of  which  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  the  largest  exporters.  The  product,  at  six  dollars  per 
thousand,  would  exceed  the  value  of  bricks  and  lime  together  exported 
annually  from  1827  to  1833,  aud  probably  went  chiefly  to  the  West  In- 
dies, which  still  receives  a  large  part  of  our  exported  bricks.  A  duty  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  was  laid  on  foreign  bricks  in  1794.  A  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  were  patented  after  1790, — the  first,  by 
David  Ridgway,  in  1792,  and  the  first  machine  for  Brick-making,  by 
George  Hadfield,  in  1800.  Twenty-two  labor-saving  projects  were  offered 
bi.'fore  1810, 
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QLASS-WOKKS  IN   THE   COLONIES. 

The  production  of  Glasa,  combining  as  it  does  in  a  high  degree, 
both  elegance  and  utility,  is,  to  a  new  country,  an  important  step  in  the 
liue  of  progress.  The  art  is  a  very  aocient  odc,  having  ministered  to  the 
luxury  of  the  Sidonians,  its  first  manufacturers,  and,  as  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  prove,  it  was  nearly  perfected  by  the  Egyptians  over  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Conspicuously  encouraged  by  the  Venetians  as  a  me- 
dieval art,  and  received  with  nearly  equal  favor  in  Franco,  it  passed  into 
England  in  1551.  In  1633,  when  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  was 
taking  place,  Sir  R.  Mansell  received  the  first  patent  recorded  in  England 
for  the  manufacture,  and  substituted  the  use  of  mineral  coal  for  wood 
fuel.  The  monopoly,  at  the  same  time  accorded  him,  of  importing  the 
fine  Venetian  drinking-glasscs,  is  an  evidence  that  the  finer  articles  of 
Glass-ware  were  not  yet  made  there. 

Glass-making,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  one  of  tlic  earliest 
manufacturing  attempts  in  this  country.     Artizans  were  sent  to  Virginia, 

Pitsiai-  for  that  purpose,  iu  1609,  and  an  essay  was  made  in  the  business 
tfflupts,  1609.  immediately  after.  The  advantages  of  the  country  for  a  profit- 
able introduction  of  the  art,  were  probably  inferred  from  the  abundance 
of  fuel  existing  for  th  |  ply  f  it  furnaces.  Wood  was,  at  that  time, 
becoming  scarce  in  E  1  d  a  d  h  supplies  of  sea  coal  were  as  yet  but 
limited ;  while,  in  Am  t!  I  was  encumbered  with  forests,  and  the 

same  labor  that  prepa    d    t  f  It    ation,  could  supply  abundant  fuel, 

with  pot  or  pearl  ash  t       1    n  the  proposed  manufacture.     The 

net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  articles,  it  was  said  at  a  later  period, 
reimbursed  the  expense  of  felling  and  burning  the  wood  in  the  process  of 
clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  great  cost  of  its  importation,  on  acount  of  breakage,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  further  inducement  to  its  domestic  production. 
And  still  another  circumstance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  convenience 
of  Glass-ware,  appears  to  have  invited  ttie  Virginia  adventurers  at  least  to 
mate  an  early  attempt  at  its  production.  This  was  the  manufacture  of 
(233) 
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beads  and  otter  trinkets  of  Glass,  which  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
currency  in  the  early  Indian  trade,  and  were  exchanged,  at  prices  altogether 
beyond  their  intrinsic  value,  for  fura,  peltry,  and  even  the  lands  of  the 
natives.  In  1621— twelve  years  after  the  first  glass-house,  as  related  in 
a  previous  chapter,  was  built  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from  the  infant 

settlement  of  Jamestown,  and  an  humble  experiment  made  in  the  art 

an  effort  was  made  to  promote  farther  colonization,  and  the  permanent 
good  of  the  Colony.  Wives  were  provided  for  the  settlers,  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  the  population  by  the  formation  of  domestic  ties.  To 
promote  so  popular  a  measnre,  a  roll  or  subscription  was  opened  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  send  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  was  formed  to 
raise  funds  for  tlie  erection  of  a  glass-furnace,  to  make  beads  for  the  In- 
dian trade.  The  subscribers  to  these  rolls,  or  lists,  were  to  participate 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  articles  One  Captain  Norton  with 
some  Italian  workmen,  was  fcnt  over  to  coniuU  tie  bi  ness  of  ^la^^ 
making.!  Other  rolls,  of  a  similar  kind  weie  sabscribed  to  But  the 
investment  which  proved  most  profitable  to  the  adveaturert  <md  by  far 
the  most  useful  and  acceptableto  the  plantation  was  that  ii  st  nam  d 
The  price  of  maids  rose  from  one  handled  and  twenty  tj  ote  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  tobaccj  eich  and  the  1  st  was  readily  di'iposed  of 

The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  of  a  portion  of  the  alkahne  salts  requi  e  1  ms 
probably  found,  by  the  first  Glass  makers  to  be  more  than  coiiterbi! 
anced  by  the  greater  price  and  scarcity  of  labor  in  tl  e  Colonics  the  prin 
cipal  cost  of  Glass  consisting  of  tie  labor  cmj  lojed  in  its  pruluciun 

The  first  manufacture  of  Gl  iss  in  Massa  I  usctts  has  been  stated  to 
have  been  at  the  village  of  {j-ermanto«n  in  Bramtrce  Gla^s  1  ottles 
First  Gia,aB-  ^'""^  ^^''^  '"^'^''  ^^^'^^  ''"'^^  proprietors  fa  led  some  j  e  irs  1  e 
worts  in  fore  the  Revolution  an  1  the  hou'ie  having  burned  down  nas 
never  rebuilt.'  The  earliest  Glassworks  in  New  Englai  1  to 
which  we  are  able  to  assign  a  date  were  commenced  in  Salem  Ma  sachu 
setts,  about  1639,  in  which  year  there  weie  gianted  to  the  gkss  men 
sevcrall  acres  of  ground  aljoyning  to  tl  eir  hivise«  '  m  Salem  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  mar  atactnre  of  gla'ia  The  persons  engaged 
in  the  undertaking  were  Ananas  Co  ickhn  Olaliah  Holmes  an  I  Lan 
rcnee  Southwick,  each  of  whom  received  two  acres  of  land  The  \ear 
following,  John  Concklin  of  the  same  business  was  allotted  flvt,  acres 
more,  bordering  on  the  previous  g  ants  In  Dece  nber  1641  the  Uli  eral 
Court,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  enterprise,  authorized  the  Town  of 
Salem  to  lend  the  proprietors  thirty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  next  town-rate,  and  the  glass-men  were  to  repay  it,  "  if  the  work 

(I)  Stilli's  nist.  Vii-iiiib,  (2)  Ma^s.  Hist.  CuI.  vol.  iii.  216. 
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succeeded,  when  tliey  are  able.'"  The  works  having  been  neglected  for 
three  years,  the  Coucklins,  in  1645,  received  permissiun  from  the  Court 
to  form  a  new  company  to  carry  on  the  business.'  Glass  was,  for  a  con- 
Btderable  time  afterward  manufactured  at  tliat  place,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Records,  in  1661,  as  the  Glass  House  Field.  In  this,  as  in  the 
one  previously  mentioned,  and  those  which  succeeded  for  many  years,  it 
is  probable  that  nothing  more  was  attempted  than  the  manufacture  of 
bottles  and  other  coarse  descriptions  of  Glass,  The  most  valuable  im- 
provements made  in  the  manufacture  in  Europe  took  place  at  a  later  date. 
The  article  had  then  received  scarcely  a  moiety  of  its  numerous  adapta- 
tions to  the  purposes  of  domestic  convenience,  and  of  use  in  the  various 
art  The  great  increase  in  New  England  population  and  prosperity  at 
the  date  1  t  mentioned  and  the  improvements  already  taking  place  in 
the  con&tracton  of  the  dwellings,  would  have  rendered  the  domestic 
mannficture  of  window  glass  a  special  boon  to  the  country.  But  its 
fabricalion  is  altogether  a  more  difBculfc  and  expensive  matter  than  that 
of  bottles  and  tl  e  coarser  household  wares.  Hence  we  find  that  the  first 
d  veiling  hjuses  of  the  CnlonisLs,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  very 
generally — with  the  e'^cej  tion  of  those  of  some  the  wealthier  emigrants — 
destitute  of  glass  winiovis.  Indeed,  although  window-glass  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  at  the  first  English  Glass-factory,  glazed  windows, 
minors  and  utensils  of  glass  were  by  no  means  common  there  fifty  years 
before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  A  Glass -manufactory  was  set 
up  II  Scotland  in  1610  and  the  importation  of  glass  was  prohibited  ten 
yeais  aftei  Tiet  in  1661,  the  country  houses  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom were  atill  unglaze  1  and  the  royal  palaces  were  only  partially  sup- 
plied with  glass  Window-glass  was  not  made  in  France  until  four  years 
later  nhen  the  art  was  brought  from  Venice  by  French  artizans,  one  of 
Mh  e  de  cendanta  Thenard,  afterward  discovered  the  art  of  casting 
plate  „  I  ass  Tie  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  England,  about  the  same 
time  ly  tie  iitioduclion  of  Venetian  workmen,  greatly  improved  the 
mam  ficture  of  Fl  nt  gU'.s ;  for  which,  however,  a  patent  was  granted  in 
166'  foUowcl  in  1("I9  by  one  for  Normandy  window-glass.  Plate-glass 
was  hrst  made  in  England,  at  Lambeth,  in  16T3.  While  the  production 
and  use  f  window  glass  were  thus  limited  in  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ITth  century  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  a  prominent  member  of 
tl  e  Plymouth  Colony  in  1631,  counseling  his  friends  in  England  to  "  bring 
paper  and  linseed  oil  for  your  windows,  with  cotton-yarne  for  your  lamps." 
Mr.  Higginson,  writing  from  Salem,  about  eight  years  after,  advises  emi- 
grants to  bring  glass  for  their  windows,  which  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  improvement  in  domestic  comforts.     Although  glass  windows  were  not 

(1)  Fdfs  Annals  of  Salem.  (2)  Colonial  Heourds,  vol.  i.  344;  ii.  137. 
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deemed  indispensable  and  in  some  pi  we--  were  not  attinaT'l  a  e  tn  y 
after,  another  ten  years  which  saw  our  glas  men  it  work  n  Silen  had 
effected  considerable  chinges  in  the  abil  ty  f  not  n  tl  e  tastes  of  t!  e 
people.  Their  houses  weie  already  improve  1  n  str  cture  am!  acco  nn  o 
dations,  insomuch  that  atrangerh  were  urged  to  come  a  I  ah  re  the  r 
plenty,  as  they  had  "  spare  rooms  or  goo  1  houses  to  ent  rta  n  tl  em  n 
and  they  had  built  faire  townes  of  the  land's  own  mater  ala  a  d  fa  re  sh  i  a 
too,  some  of  which  are  here  to  be  seen  in  the  Thames.  The  requ  rementa 
of  twenty  thousand  people,  supposed  to  have  arriyed  in  New  England  up  to 
this  time,  many  of  them  possessed  of  means,  and  the  advanced  ability  of 
all,  would  not  long  we  may  suppose,  tolerate  so  dim  a  substitute  as 
greased  J  [  r  for  w  ]ow  o  the  til  more  comfortless  expedient  of  a 
lattice  or  «  ker  We  Sn  1  the  efo  c  tl  e  houses  of  the  more  opulent  a 
few  yea  s  later  to  onta  n  beneath  the  r  deeply-projecting  roofs,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  tl  e  d^ya  of  El  zabeth,  two  ample  windows  in  each 
story,  tl  wl  te  or  ta  ned  rhomb  c  shaped  glass,  set  in  leaden  frames, 
opening  on  hinges,  while  the  two  sharp  gables  received  each  another,  ad- 
mitting abundant  light  to  fitting  accommodations  within.  The  windows 
in  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers  were  exceedingly  diminutive 
compared  with  the  size  they  have  since  attained.  The  diamond-shaped 
panes  were  usually  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  windows  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  by  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  wide,  sometimes  made 
in  halves  opening  inwardly  or  outwardly. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  December,  1T52,  passed  an  Act 
granting  Isaac  C.  Winslow,  and  others,  the  sole  privilege  of  making 
Glass  in  the  province. 

Among  the  early  settlers  on  Manhattan  was  a  Glass-mater,  Jan 
Smeedes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  first  to  receive  allot- 
ments of  land  on  the  present  South  William  street,  between  Wall  and 
Pearl.  He  resided  on  the  east  side,  just  north  of  Hanover 
,°'e?nwew  Square,  where  he  owned  considerable  property,  and  probably 
^"'"^  carried  on  the  business  of  making  Glass.     The  street  anciently 

bore,  within  the  above  limits,  the  name  of  "the  Glass-maker's  street," 
and  afterward  Sraee  street  (Smith  street),  from  its  original  occupant.  On 
De  Witt's  Farm  map  of  the  City,  an  estate  which,  about  the  year  1133, 
belonged  to  Sir  Peter  Warren,  situated  between  Eighth  and  Eleventh 
avermes,  and  north  of  Thirty-fourth  street,  was  called  the  "  Glass  House 
Farm,"  indicating  the  site  of  another  establishment  of  the  kind. 

The  only  other  notice  of  Glass-making  during  the  seventeenth  century 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  of  one  or  two  attempts  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
inPhiiadd-  ™^'^'  ^^^  auspices  of  the  proprietary  and  the  Free  Society  of 
ihu,  Traders.    .  In  a  letter  to  the  Society,  in  1683,  he  alludes  to  their 
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tannery,  saw-mill,  and  glaps-honse,— the  last  two  "conveniently  posted 
for  water-carriage."  The  mill  was  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  County, 
and  proTed  highly  nsefal.  We  are  unable  to  say  where  the  glass-liouso 
was;  but  it  proved  unsuccessful,  as  did  several  oilier  efforts  of  Penn  to 
introduce  manufactures.  A  Glass-house  and  Pottery  was  established  at 
Frankfort,  near  Philadelphia,  soon  after,  by  the  English  Friends  wbo  set- 
tled there. ' 

Notwithstanding  these  attempts  in  different  quarters  to  manufacture 
Glass,  and  the  existence  of  good  material,  from  which  the  purest  glass 
is  now  made,  the  business  was  not  as  early  or  fully  developed  as  some 
others.     No  great  progress  was  made  before  the  Revolntion, 

In  Carolina,  in  1131,  there  was  neither  potter  nor  glazier  of  any  kind, 
and  no  earthenware  but  what  came  from  England,  and  a  potter's  estabhsh- 
ment  and  Glass-house,  it  was  thought,  would  certainly  succeed.' 

A  GlaBS-raanufactory  was  very  early  established  in  New  Jersey,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Allowaystown,  in  Salem  County,  It  was 
tnown  as  Wistar's  Glass-works,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
employed  quite  a  number  of  German  workmen,  who  settled  at  Freasbnrgh, 
in  the  vicinity.  The  great  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  artizans  to  abandon  their  trades  to  become  agriculturists  and 
land-owners,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  such  branches,  and 
created  constant  difficulties  when  attempted.  In  Januaiy,  lf67,  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  York,  writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in 
obedience  to  their  Circular  letter  of  August,  in  the  preceding  year,  re- 
quiring the  Governors  of  the  several  Provinces  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  all  manufiictures  that  had  been  set  up  in  their  respective 
governments,  dwells  on  this  tendency  of  labor  to  desert  the  factory  for  the 
field  as  an  antidote  to  all  successful  attempts  at  manufacture  in  the  de- 
pendencies. Even  servants,  imported  from  Europe  for  different  trades, 
so  soon  as  their  indentures  expired,  quit  their  occupations,  and  obtained 
a  small  piece  of  land.  The  satisfaction  of  being  landholders,  prompted 
them  to  endure  every  privation  for  a  few  yeara,  in  preference  to  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  easily  attainable  in  their  trades.     He  informs  their  Lord- 


(!)  Pastorius,  in  Mem.  Hist.  Soe.  Pa. —  vialting  hito,  langbed  haartilj,  and  encour- 
Tbe  author  saja,  that  just  before  he  laid  out  aged  bio  to  build  more. 
tbeaiLeofGermanlown,  in  October,  16S5,  he  (2)  At  this  date  it  was  announced  in  the 
built  in  Philadel[ihia  a  small  huuse,  thirty  Pennsylvaaia  Oasette,  that  Edward  Brad- 
feet  by  fifteen,  the  ioi'Hfiuw»ofwbioh,forwBnt  ley,"near  the  Post  Office,  in  Front  street, 
of  glass,  were  made  of  oiled  paper.  Over  PhUadelpliia,"ri;o«i'eiiLooking-Glasae3,  and 
the  door  be  placed  the  following  injcrip-  sold  window-glass  by  the  boi.  An  Iron  mHl 
tion  :  /'arva  damns  asd  arnica  banit,  ftroevl  for  grinding  elay,  and  other  opplianoos  of 
eUu  _pro/nm\  at  wbicb   tho   Governor,    on  the  Potter's  art  were  offered  for  sale  also. 
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sliips  that  tlie  master  of  a  Glass-house,  set  up  in  the  Prorinee  a  few  years 
ago,  then  a  baDkrupt,  assured  him  that  his  min  was  attribntable  to  no 
otlicr  cause  than  being  deserted  in  that  manner  by  his  workmen  which  he 
liad  imported  at  great  expense.  Many  others  had  suffered  equally  with 
himself  from  the  same  cause.' 

In  May,  of  the  same  year,  Mr,  Townsend  introduced  in  the  British  Par- 
Jianient  his  scheme  for  drawing  "a  revenue  from  the  Colonies,  without 
giving  tlicm  offence,"  whieli  the  Stamp  Act  had  foiled  to  do.  His  bill  laid 
sundry  duties  upon  Glass,  Painters'  Colors,  Teas,  Paper,  Pasteboard, 
and  Paper-hangings  imported  into  the  Colonies,  the  revenue  from  which 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Civil  Government  in  the 
Colonies.  The  bill,  which  passed  tlie  seals  in  June,  provoked,  as  in  the 
former  case,  retaliative  measures  in  the  several  Provinces,  in  which  Boston 
set  the  example,  in  town  meeting,  in  October.  The  inseparability  of  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  was  strongly  enunciated.  Betrcnchnientin  the  use 
of  all  superfluities  was  again  resolved  upon  ;  and  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
Don-importation  agreement,  it  was  determined,  "by  all  prudent  ways  and 
means,  to  encourage  tiie  manufactures  of  British  America,  and  more 
especially  those  of  this  Province."  The  articles  Glass  and  Paper  were 
particularly  designated  as  deserving  of  domestic  encouragement. 

After  a  tardy  and  reluctant  assent  of  most  of  the  Colonies  to  this 
severe  expedient,  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  ministry  to  enforce  its 
revenue  policy,  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  export.s, — especially  to  the 
Northern  Provinces, — and  the  manufacturing  spirit  aroused  in  America, 
forced  the  Premier,  in  March,  1^70,  fourteen  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  du- 
ties on  glass,  paints,  painters'  colors,  paper,  and  pasteboard,  retaining  only 
that  on  tea,  and  restoring  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
China-ware  to  the  Colonies,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1761 
It  passed  the  House  in  April,  but  the  assert  on  of  tl  e  r  ht  to  b  1  the 
Colonies  in  all  eases,  made  at  the  sa  ne  t  ne  a  In  o  1  ed  the  people  not 
to  relax  their  efforts  to  foster  the     ow       fant  m       facta  es 

Previous  to  its  repeal,  a  Flint  Glass  manufacto  y  vas  estal  1  hed  at 
much  expense,  and  on  a  larger  s  ale  than  any  1  efo  e  atten  ptel  n  the 
S  Gi'ft-s  '-''''™'^®'  ^y  ^°  enterpnsmg  and  wealthy  German  gentleman  of 
worka,  near  Philadelphia.  The  attempt,  it  was  hoped,  would  prove  a 
Penn.  '  saving  to  the  Province  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually. 
The  proprietor  was  a  German  baron,  Henry  William  Steigel,  who,  in 
nes,  laid  out  the  village  of  Manheim,  about  elcTen  miles  northwest  of 
the  borough  of  Lancaster,  near  which  he  erected  several  iron  furnaces 

(1)  Doc.  Hist,  of  New  York,  toI,  i.  733. 
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and  the  Glass  Works.  The  latter  was  in  operation  in  tlie  beginning  of 
the  year  mO.  Mr,  David  Rittenhouse,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barton,  on 
4tli  February  in  that  year,  speaks  of  the  little  curiosity  lately  introduced 
by  Dr.  Franklin  from  Germany,  and  called  by  him  the  pulse  glass,  and 
his  intention,  whea  he  next  visited  Lancaster,  to  have  some  of  them  and 
other  things  he  wanted  made  there.  The  quality  and  workmanship  of 
the  glass  made  at  that  place  seem  to  have  been  of  a  good  description,  as 
appears  from  another  letter,  written  in  the  following  enmmer,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  a  barometer  tube  made  at  the  factory.  "lam 
obliged  to  you  for  the  glass  tube  ;  it  will  make  a  pretty  barometer,  though 
the  bore  is  somewhat  too  small.  1  have  compared  it  with  an  English 
tube,  and  do  not  think  the  preference  can  with  auy  reason  be  given  to 
the  latter.'" 

But  the  enterprise  did  not  prove  successfuL  The  owner,  who  pos- 
sessed both  artistic  skill  and  means,  was  somewhat  visionary  and  osten- 
tations in  his  projects.  He  erected  one  or  two  castles  in  the  country, 
mounted  with  cannon,  whose  discharge  announced  his  arrival,  and  sum- 
moned his  woriimen  from  the  furnace  and  the  foundery  in  baronial  style, 
to  attend,  with  music  and  other  service,  on  the  guests  whom  he  enter- 
tained in  feudal  magnificence  at  tlje  castle.  The  war  cut  off  his  receipt 
of  funds  from  Europe ;  embarrassment  ensued,  and  the  Glass  Works  fell 
through;  while  his  iron  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
by  whom  and  his  successors  they  were  successfully  managed. 

Other  efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  promote 
native  manufactures.  There  were  three  potteries  in  Lancaster  in  1186. 
A  manufactory  of  China-ware  was  commenced  in  Prince  street,  near  the 
present  Navy  Tard  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time  the  Glass 
Works  were  established.  A  saving  of  fifteen  thonsand  pounds,  it  was 
thought,  might  bo  yearly  effected  by  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 
But  the  measure  was  not  permanently  successful.'  There  were  three 
manufacturers  of  common  pottery  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster  ia 
1186. 

Notwithstanding  attempts  made  in  several  quarters  to  supply  the  in- 

(1)  Barton's  Memoirs  of  Rittenhouse,  p.  In  the  enrae  number,  the  proprietors  of 
206.  the  Sonthwark  China  Eaottiry  advertise  for 

(2)  Id  Franliliii  A  Hall's  Penna.  Gosette,  hrolien  flint  glass,  and  for  eontraoU  for  fire 
for  Jftnuajj,  1712,  ia  an  Advorl'sanient  of  to  fifty  Bagon-londs,  whole  flint  stone,  to  be 
"The  Gloss  Foelure,  Northern  Liberties,  delivered  at  the  mnnufaatory  bj  1st  May. 
nest  door  to  the  sign  of  tha  Marquia  of  The  greatest  encouragenient  was  also  pro- 
Qranby,  in  Market  Btreat,  where  tha  highest  misad  l*  all  painters  either  in  blue  or  eoa- 
price  is  given  for  broken  flint-glass  and  aU  mel,  iy  wliitli  it  would  appear  that  thedeco- 
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creasing  demand  for  this  perisliable  article,  which  had  then  become  one 
of  universal  necessity,  Glass  was  exceedingly  scarce  during  the  war  of 
Independence.  The  Tolnntary  disuse  of  English  Glass  had  now  become 
a  fionipulsor;  one,  and  it  was  equally  impracticable  to  obtain  the  article 
from  otlier  conntries.'  Lord  ShefBeld,  writing  in  the  year  of  the  peace, 
reniarlis  on  this  manufacture  ;  "  There  is  no  article  of  Glass  in  any  part 
of  Europe  but  the  British  which  will  answer  in  the  American  market. 
Tliei'e  are  Glass  Works  in  Pennsylvania.  Bad  glass  is  made  in  New 
Jersey  for  windows,  but  there  is  not  any  quantity  of  glass  made  in 
America  as  yet  except  bottles.  Hitherto  these  mannfactares  have  been 
carried  on  there  by  German  workmen ;  a  considerable  Glass  manufacture 
at  Boston  failed  several  years  ago.  The  want  of  flint  in  America  will  be 
always  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  There 
has  been  no  earth  yet  discovered  iu  America  proper  for  making  the  pots 
ased  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  What  has  hitherto  been  used  in 
America,  at  least  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  for  that  purpose,  has  been 
imported  from  Great  Britain." 

The  New  Jersey  window-glass  mannfaetory  above  referred  to,  was 
probably  at  Gloucester,  where  a  Glass-house  existed  a  few  years  later ; 
and  the  factory  spoken  of  at  Boston  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  one  at 
Braintree,  before  mentioned,  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  His  lordship's 
statement,  as  to  the  absence  of  silicious  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
Flint  Glass  in  America,  arose  from  the  fact  that  before  the  war  no  at- 
tempt was  roade  to  discover  it,  because  abundant  quantities  of  gun-flints 
could  be  imported  at  a  very  low  price.  Considerable  quantities  of  flint 
were  also  imbedded  in  the  challt  which  was  brought  in  ballast  from  Eng- 
lanl  ind  the  kind  of  •,hss  attempted  required  little  pure  flint.  Congress, 
during  the  svar  ordered  the  commis.sioneES  in  Prance  and  Spain  to  pur- 
cha  <  large  quantities  of  gun  flmtf  and  to  send  also  persons  acquainted 
mtii  the  manufacture  of  those  ^rtlcles  Hence,  the  British  Ministry 
al  0  hborcd  under  the  imiression  that  the  United  States  was  destitute 
of  fl  nt  rocks,  and  in  the  second  war  caused  vessels  ballasted  with  chalk 
to  di'icharge  the  sime  Icit  flint  stones"  should  be  found  among  it. 
But  11  addition  to  vast  quantities  of  silicious  sand,  feldspar,  qnartz,  and 
other  minerals  there  exist  ample  supplies  of  pure  silea:,  in  nearly  every 
fetite  Laige  missei  of  ylicious  rock  exist  in  Northampton  and  Berks 
tointiei  Pennsylvania  and  greater  or  less  quantities  stratified  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  lanous  paits  of  the  country,  while  the  white  sand  plains 

(1)  In  Groton,  MitPBaohusetta,  glass  could  tho  Town  was  forced  to  petition  the  Court 
to  repair  the  School  and  Meeting-house,  and    torj. — Felt'i  Aanalt. 
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and  pine  forests  of  New  Jersey  sustain  immense  manufactories  of  green 
gl.»-w.rc. 

lu  consequence  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic nia.nufactures  about  the  year  1786,  when  the  evils  of  inordinate 
importations  from  abroad  were  seen  and  felt,  several  further  attempts 
were  made  to  produce  Glass,  of  which  the  manufacture  had  as  yet  been 
of  a  trifling  amomit.  la  April  of  the  following  year,  specimens 
i"  of  white  glass,  made  at  a  Glass-honse  lately  erected  near 
Albany  in  New  York,  were  presented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  in 
hia  Reminiscences  of  Albany  in  ITSS,  says  it  was  erected  by  John  De 
Meufville,  a  former  correspondent  and  a  resident  of  Amsterdam,  He 
■was  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  American 
Congress,  which  produced  the  «ar  between  Enfjland  and  Holland  in 
1781.  Having  sacrificed,  in  hia  attachment  to  the  cause  of  American 
Independence,  an  hereditary  fortune  of  a  half  million  sterling,  with  which 
he  had  commenced  business  in  Amsterdam,  livnig  in  the  highest  affluence 
and  splendor,  he  invested  the  fragment  of  his  estate  in  Glass-works  eight 
miles  west  of  Albany.  Mr.  Watson  found  him  there  in  solitary  seclusion, 
the  tenant  of  a  miserable  log  cabm,  furnished  with  a  single  deal  table 
and  two  common  arm-chairs,  destitute  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
The  enterprise,  like  that  of  Mr.  Steigle  in  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the 
namerous  instances  in  which  enterprising  foreigners,  ignorant  of  tlie  re- 
quirements of  a  new  country,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  adapting  their 
efforts  to  the  circumstaneea  of  the  times  and  place,  were  tempted  by  flat- 
tering prospects  to  their  individual  ruin. 

In  January,  1188,  the  proprietors  of  the  Glass  Factory,  which  was 
situated  at  Dowesborough,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-wooded  pine  forest,  and 
then  owned  in  part  by  Leonard  De  Neufville,  Jan  Hecfke,.3nd  Ferdinand 
Wolfa,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  State  to  sustain  their  under- 
taliing.  They  represent  the  State  to  be  annually  drained  of  thirty  thon- 
sand  pounds  for  glass,  which  they  were  able  to  manufacture  of  any  size, 
superior  to  English  glass.  In  1193,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  voted 
a  loan  of  three  thousand  pounds  for  eight  years  to  the  proprietors,  three 
years  without  interest,  and  five  years  at  five  per  cent.  The  owners  at 
this  time  were  McClallen,  McGregor  k  Co.,  of  whom  James  Caldwell, 
the  proprietor  of  extensive  tobacco  and  other  mills  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Christopher  Battemar  constituted  the  Co.  They  in  that  year  offered 
a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  a  bank  of  sand  suitable  for 
their  nee  within  ten  miles  of  the  Works.  Having,  in  1796,  formed  the 
design  of  consolidating  and  extending  their  operations,  the  village  of 
Hamilton,  ten  miles  west  of  Albany,  was  laid  out  as  a  manufacturing 
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town,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to  the  distinguislied  citizen  of  that 
State,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  an  actiye  promoter  of  that  and 
other  efforts  to  advance  manufactures.  In  the  spring  of  the  followin" 
year,  the  association  was  incorporated  as  "  The  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company,"  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  the  company  and  its  work- 
men  were  exempted  from  taxes  for  five  years.  The  proprietors  were  at 
this  time  Jercmiaa  Tan  Rensselaer,  John  Sanders,  Abraham  Ten  Eyck, 
Elkanah  Watson,  Frederick  A.  De  Zeng,  K.  E.  Van  Rensselaer,  Thomas 
and  Samuel  Mather,  Douw  Fonda,  and  Walter  Cochran.  The  estab- 
lishment at  Hamilton  now  presented  an  example  of  the  highest  degree 
of  enterprise  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  country  in  connection  with  manu- 
factures. They  bad  two  Glass-houses,  a  saw  mill,  pounding  mill,  and 
cross-cat  mill.  They  employed  three  large  furnaces,  and  about  thirteen 
glass-blowers,  and  made  on  an  average  twenty  thousand  feet  of  glass  per 
month,  besides  buttles  and  flint  glass.  They  substituted  kelp  for  pearl- 
ftfih  in  the  manufacture.  Their  Glass  was  in  good  repute,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  much  activity.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  suspended  in  1815  for  the  want  of  fuel.' 

About  the  same  time  that  this  manufactory  was  established  in  Is'ew 
York,  a  spirited  effort  was  made  to  recommence  the  business  in  Bn';ton 

^^  ^  A  Compa  ywas  forme!  that  c  ty  and  n  July  1187  re 
ce  ved  a  charter  from  tl  e  Leg  sht  re  of  the  State  w  th  tl 
ex  lu  ve  r  a^t  of  manufactur  n"  Glass  for  fiftee  year  4.  penalty  of 
£^00  was  attached  to  any  mfr  n"-eme  t  of  the  r  r  t,ht  by  mali  ng  (,1a 
]nthe  town  to  be  lev  d  for  cacl  offense  The  cap  tal  sto  k  was  e 
emjted  from  taxes  for  fi  e  years  anl  the  work  nen  employed  from  all 
m  1  tary  lut  es      A  pyram  1  1  factory  ot  1  r    k  vis  er    ted  on  a  larf,e 

Cdle  at  the  foot  of  1  sex  str  et  Be  g  fo  nd  U  adaj  ted  to  the  i  r 
po  p  t  was  afterward  tak  n  do  and  i  woo  Icn  one  1  ned  t  th  1  r  k 
19  e  t!y  constructe  1  w  s  j  ut  up  n  ts  ]  lac  Its  d  mens  o  s  were 
100  feet  n  length  by  60   n  w  1th      On  account  of  d  flicult  es  n  j  r  cur 

£,worknen  anl  otler  eml  arra  ments  operat  ona  were  not  fully  on 
n  ced  untl  Noveml  er  1T9  The  corpurat  on  com  nenced  n  t!  the 
m  n  f  cture  of  crown  w  ndo  t  ghss  wh  ch  they  pro  1  ced  of  a  j  It 
equ  1  or  suj  er  r  to  any  mported  Mater  als  were  found  to  1  e  al 
dant  1  d  some  ss  years  later  they  prolnced  about  100  he  ts  pe 
week  orth  $1  'i  j  er  leet  or  $  dtOO  jer  annnn  S  e  h  t  to 
ma  Ufa  turers  c  am  un  cated  to  the  fir  t  volume  of  tl  e  Amer  an  Mu 
seum  the  ame  year  that  the  Glass  Works  n  Bosto  were  conneneed 
by  Mark  Leavenworth  of  Connect  cut    state  that  labor  was  twelve  to 

(1)  Munsell's  Annala  of  Albany.    Motae'a  Univ.  Geog. 
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twenty  per  cent,  higher  in  Connecticut  than  io  England.  He  conceived 
it  to  be  a  great  error  in  the  glass-makers  to  attempt  the  production  of 
crown  window-glass,  which  was  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  only  under- 
Rtood  by  a  few  in  Europe.  It  could,  moreover,  be  purchased  in  his 
State  for  a  little  more  than  in  Bristol,  while  otlier  kinds  were  double  the 
European  price.  A  box  of  window-glass  worth  three  or  four  pounds 
paid  but  3s.  or  3s.  id.  freight,  and  there  was  little  loss  by  breakage  com- 
pared with  other  kinds.  As  many  quart  bottles  as  would  amount  to  £4, 
would  cost  in  freight  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars.  The  expense  of  making 
the  latter  description  of  glass  was  also  much  less,  and  workmen  more 
easily  obtained.  All  descriptions  of  white  glass,  as  decanters,  tumblers, 
chandeliers,  sconces,  phials,  and  wine  glasses,  paid  a  freight  beyond  all 
proportion  greater  than  window-glass,  and  were  more  liable  to  fracture 
in  the  transportation,  and  any  of  them  could  be  attempted  with  better 
prospect  of  success  than  it.  Junk  bottles,  moreoTer,  were  a  desirable 
manufacture  for  the  exportation  of  their  cider  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Southern  States,  where  it  was  more  highly  esteemed  than  British  cider. 
They  could  be  made,  it  was  probable,  for  2s.  id.  (Connecticut  currency) 
per  dozen  ;  their  cost  in  Bristol  was  Is.  id.  sterling  per  dozen,  the  excise 
duty,  though  drawn  back  on  exportation,  increasing  the  cost.  The  want 
of  a  BufSciency  of  black  bottles  was  represented  by  Tench  Coxe,  Go- 
vernor Bowdoin,  and  others,  at  this  time,  as  obstructing  the  manufacture 
of  malt  liquors  for  exportation.  A  Glass-house  was  in  operation  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  a  few  years  after. 

There  was  also  a  manufactory  of  Glass  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia, 
which,  according  to  M.  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  State  in  the  autumn 
of  1188,  exported,  the  previous  year,  glass  to  the  amount  of  tea 
thousand  pounds,  and  employed  five  hundred  hands.  In  the 
work  by  that  writer  and  M.  Claviere,  ou  the  Commerce  of  America 
with  Europe,  the  importance  of  the  glass  manufacture  to  these  States  was 
strongly  insisted  upon,  as  a  means  of  clearing  the  wood  from  the  soil, 
which  at  the  same  time  supplied  cheap  materials  in  the  process.  The 
discouragement  of  such  manufactures  in  Erance  was  regarded  as  of 
national  importance,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  in  which  America 
possessed  advantages  in  her  forests,  and  England, — whose  glass,  with  the 
exception  of  bottle  glass,  was  superior  to  their  own,— in  the  fossil  wealth 
of  her  coal  mines. 

The  General  Government,  at  its  outset  under  the  present  Constitution, 
in  1789,  manifested  a  disposition  to  give  special  encouragement  to  certain 
branclies  of  manufacture,  by  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  than  on 
others.  In  adjusting  the  tariff,  therefore,  in  July  of  that  year,  window- 
glass  was  one  of  the  objects  thus  discriminated.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll, of  Maryland,  who  stated  that  a  manufactory  of  glass  had  been  sue- 
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cessfullj  commenced  in  his  Slate,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was 
laid  on  window  and  other  glass,  with  the  exception  of  black  quart  bottles 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  had 
previously  encouraged  the  iiianufactnre  of  glass  in  that  State  by  a  con- 
siderable loan.  The  works  were  established  at  Tuscarora  Creek,  four 
miles  above  Frcdericktowu,  and  were  known  as  the  Etna  Glass  Works. 
Like  most  of  the  glass -factories  heretofore  established,  it  was  the  property 
of  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  German,  John  Frederick  Amelung.  It 
was  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  The  manufacture  of  window-glass  was 
first  commenced  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  we  believe,  by  Albert  Gallatin, 
Mr.  Kieholson,  and  the  Messrs.  Kramers,  Germans,  at  New  Geneva,  in 
Fayette  Conntj,  Pennsj'lvania,  where  Mr.  Gallatin  purchased  lands  in 
1785,  and  named  the  place  after  his  native  city  in  Switzerland.  The 
works  were  on  a  large  scale. 

The  first  glass-factory  in  Pittsburg,  which  has  since  acquired  so  much 

eminence  in  the  manufacture,  was  not  commenced  until  about  the  year 

1195.     In  January,  1784,  the  first  sale  of  lots  was  made  on  the 

In  Plllsbnrg,  ■"  ' 

present  site  of  the  city  by  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Manor, 
John  Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn,  to  Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen  Bayard. 
The  laying  out  of  the  town  was  finished  in  June.  In  1795,  a  small  win- 
dow-glass manufactory  had  been  set  up  and  was  in  operation,  having  one 
eight-pot  furnace.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  At  "Scott's,"  now  called  Glass-house  Ripple.  Wood  fuel  was 
employed,  and  three  boxes  were  made  at  a  blowing.  But  Pittsburg  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  this  valuable  branch  of  its  industry  to  the  enterprise 
and  perseverence  of  Gen'l  James  O'Hara,  who,  with  Mr.  Craig,  made 
preparations  the  following  year  for  the  manufacture,  and  employed  Mr. 
Peter  Wm.  Eiehbaum,  of  Philadelphia,  to  erect  the  works. 

The  first  fnrnace  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  was 
below  Jones'  Ferry,  nearly  opposite  the  Point,  where  other  glass-houses 
DOW  stand.  Green  glass  was  made  at  this  factory,  which  went  into  oper- 
ation in  1797.  A  memorandum  was  found  among  Gen'l  O'Hara's 
papers,  after  his  death,  to  this  effect :  "  To-day  we  made  the  first  bottle 
at  the  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars."  FUnl-glass  and  window-glass 
were  soon  after  added  to  the  manufactures,  and  the  proprietor  and  others 
were  induced  by  his  example  to  engage  in  the  business,  which  soon 
became  a  principal  industry  in  that  place.  The  abundance  of  coal, 
which  was  mined  at  the  very  doors  of  the  furnaces,  gave  it  unequaled 
advantages,  which  were  increased  by  the  facilities  for  obtaining  other 
materials  by  water,  either  from  above  or  below  the  town. 

The  substitution  of  soda  for  potash  in  the  Glass  manufacture,  has  more 
recently  much  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  that  article. 
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BBEWINQ  AND   THE    MANUITACTOEB  OF   BEER. 

Wine  and  Beer  were  among  the  early  products  of  iadnstry  in  tbe  colo- 
nial period  of  our  history.  At  tlie  time  of  the  settlement  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  were  almost  unknown  in  England, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  fermented  liquors.  From  the  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  whence  we  hare  probably  derived  the  names  of  our 
malt  liquors,  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Wine,  had  been  the  principal  beyerages 
in  England,  as  Mead  had  been  with  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Irish. 
According  to  an  ancient  Saxon  dialogue,  wine  waa  with  them  the  drink 
of  the  "elders  and  the  wise,"  while  the  common  people  drank  "ale  if 
they  had  it,  water  if  they  had  it  not."  The  brewer  of  bad  ale  was 
by  them  consigned  to  tbe  ducking-chair  or  mulcted  for  his  neglect. 
Kearer  the  times  of  which  we  write,  a  quart  of  Beer  and  a  quart  of  wine 
always  formed  a  part  of  the  breakfast  of  my  lord  and  lady  of  Northum- 
berland. Ale  and  Beer  were  first  made  without  hops,  wbich  were  not 
raised  in  England  until  about  1524.     An  old  writer  says  : 

IIops,  reformation,  Lays,  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year 

The  price  of  Beer  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  regulated  according  to 
that  of  corn  and  wine,  and  its  cheapness  in  tbe  sixteenth  favored  an  enor- 
mous consumption.  The  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
then  seldom  absent  on  any  occasion,  from  the  courtly  banquet  to  the 
humble  repast  of  the  cottager.  Ko  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  gal- 
lons were  drunk  at  a  single  entertainment  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenllworth.  English  beer  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  It 
was  brewed  in  March,  and  by  persons  of  consequence  was  not  used  until 
a  year  old.  The  monasteries  in  early  times  brewed  the  best  ale,  as  they 
made  the  best  wine.  Even  the  halls  of  science  were  not  less  celebrated 
for  their  ale  than  for  their  learning.  As  late  as  the  year  1748,  when  in 
England  and  America  tea  began  to  displace  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  the 
laureate  Warton,  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  Ale,  laments  the  declining  popu- 
larity of  a  beverage  which  he  is  not  alone  in  representing  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  British  nation. 
(244) 
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Tlius  initiated,  the  brewery  became  an  early  requisite  witli  onr  ancestors 
in  America.  The  Court  of  Assistants,  in  1629,  were  not  unmindful  of  tiie 
hereditary  tastes  and  habits  of  the  emigrants  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  who 
coGld  not  readily  forego  their  accustomed  beverage.  Among  the  outSts 
to  New  England,  in  that  year,  in  addition  to  four  hundred -weight  of  hops, 
were  forty-five  tuna  of  Beer,  to  go  in  the  Talbot,  provided  she  had  one 
hundred  passengers  and  eighty-five  mariners.  Soon  after,  in  the  Lyons 
Whelp,  were  sent  thirty  quarters  of  malt,  at  a  cost  of  £25  15s.  Less 
generous  beverages,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  pre- 
decessors at  Plymouth,  where,  in  1623,  the  best  they  had  to  offer  their 
friends  lately  arrived  from  England  was  "  a  cup  of  faire  spring  water." 
But  if  there  were  none  among  them  who  had 

"  Learned  tbe  noWe  secret  tow  to  trew," 

they  were  not  without  expedients,  and  tradition  says  they  were  accustomed 
to  sing  with  commendable  fortitude, 

"  If  barley  lie  wanting  to  maJte  into  malt, 
"We  must  be  content,  and  think  it  no  fault. 
For  we  can  wake  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips. 
Of  pumpkins,  and  parsnips,  aud  walnut-tree  cbips.'" 

John  Jenny,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  1623,  was  a  brewer  by  trade. 
He  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned  as  the  proprietor  of  a  corn  mill,  and 
was  an  enterprising  person  in  other  pursuits,  but  wo  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  followed  the  business  of  Brewing  at  Plymouth. 
The  early  hardships  of  their  first  settlement  compelled  the  Pilgrims  to 
forego  all  but  the  most  needful  provisions  for  comfort. 

The  husiness  appears,  however,  to  have  been  commenced  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Boston.  In  November  IfiST,  the  General  Court,  for 
the  protection  of  common  brewers,  who  soera  already  to  have  constituted 
a  trade  there,  ordered  that  "Xo  person  shall  brewe  any  heare,  or  malt, 
or  other  drinke,  or  sell  in  gross  or  by  retaile,  but  only  such  as 
ery  in  iha  shall  bo  liceused  by  this  Courte,  on  paine  of  £100  ;  and  where- 
as Capt.  Sedgwick  hath  before  this  time  set  up  a  brewe-house 
at  his  greate  charge,  and  very  comodious  for  this  part  of  of  the  countrey, 
hee  is  freely  licensed  to  brewe  beare  to  sell  according  to  the  size  before 
licensed  dureing  the  pleasure  of  the  Courte."  The  "size"  was  before 
ordered  to  be  not  stronger  than  could  be  sold  at  eight  shillings  the  barrel, 
under  penalty  of  £20.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  a  brew- 
house  in  the  Colonies.  Ten  years  later,  however,  they  had  six  public 
brew-houses  in  Virginia. 

(1)  The  Forofathori'  Song. 
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AraoDg  the  trades  in  New  England,  at  tlie  same  date,  mentioned  as 
naving  "  fallen  into  their  ranks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage,"  are 
"  brewers,  besides  divers  sorts  of  shopkeepers,  and  some  who  have  a  mys- 
tery beyond  others,  as  have  the  vintners.'"  In  1641,  John  Appleton, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  who  was  frequently 
elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  respectable  title  of  "  Mr.,"  received  permission  to  set  np  a  malt-honse 
in  that  place.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  cultivator  of  hops, 
Samuel  Li  verm  ore  followed  the  same  business  there  in  1661.  Many 
years  elapsed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  before  barley  was  raised  io. 
sufficient  qnantity  for  the  productiou  of  malt  and  Beer,  and  a  consider- 
able importation  of  malt  annually  took  place  for  the  use  of  the  brewers. 
This  was  subject,  in  Massachusetts,  to  a  doty  on  importation.  Whether 
an  increased  supply  of  the  article  was  deemed  important,  or  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  it  had  diminished  the  profits,  the  principal  importers  of 
malt,  and  other  merchants  of  Boston,  in  1655,  petitioned  the  Assembly 
for  a  reduction  or  a  repeal  of  the  tariff,  as  "piuditiall  to  this  comon- 
welth  and  also  a  discoridgni'  to  marchaiits."  One  of  the  petitions 
of  those  early  Boston  advocates  of  free  trade  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Broughton,  and  signed  only  by  him  and  Robert  Pateshall,  repre- 
sents that  "the  well-known  advantage  accrueing  by  freedome  of  ports  and 
hindrance  of  trade  proportionally  according  to  largeness  of  customs  im- 
posed, that  this  seeming  good  may  not  bring  upon  this  countrey  a  reall 
evell,  and  from  customs  upon  one  thing  grow  to  custome  on  another,  till, 
step  by  step,  under  specious  pretences,  we  are  insensiblie  brought  under 
taxes  for  everything,  as  the  woful  experience  of  other  nations  well  known 
unto  us  showeth,"  therefore  "  for  the  good  of  the  present,  and  to  prevent 
this  eveJl  in  future  ages,  we  are  become  your  humble  petitioners  to 
remove  the  customs  upon  malt,  that  after  ages  may  remind  you  as  fathers 
of  their  freedome,  and  the  present  may  bow  before  you  for  their  expe- 
rience of  your  care  of  theire  wellfare,"  &c.'  Ten  years  before  this,  the 
Brewers  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  whom  New  England  had  now  held 
commercial  intercourse  for  over  thirty  years,  had  vigorously  resisted  a  tax 
on  malt,  justifying  their  recusancy  on  the  ground  that  the  taxed  were  not 
represented  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.  These  examples  show  how 
early  manifested  was  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  every  form  of  taxation, 
and  the  "  specious  pretences"  of  indirect  subsidies  levied  through  the 
customs  were  clearly  seea     They  little  apprehended,  while  deprecating  bo 
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dangerous  a  precedent,  that  a  persistent  opposition  to  tasfltion  would 
become  tlie  ostensible  cause  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  This 
first  free-trade  moyement,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  suecessful,  as 
the  Court,  instead  of  repealing  the  duty,  merely  referred  the  petitioners 
to  a  former  order  of  the  Court  on  the  subject. 

During  the  year  1662,  the  younger  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  vead 
several  papers  of  a  practical  character  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  in  Lon- 
don, In  December  of  that  year,  the  first  of  its  corporate  existence,  he 
was  requested  by  the  society  to  institute  some  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Beer  from  barley  and  maize.  In  the  following  March,  he  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  society  some  bottles  of  Beer  brewed  from  lu- 
Bfct  froni  '^'^'^  <^°™'  '^'"'^  years  previous  to  that,  a  duty  of  3s.  Sd.  a 
iDdun  Corn,  barrel  on  strong  beer,  and  of  6d.  a  barrel  on  small  beer,  had 
been  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  increased  price  of  Beer 
which,  as  the  favorite  beverage,  was  consumed  in  enormous  quantities, 
may  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  finding  a  cheaper  article  than  barley 
in  the  new  American  staple,  and  thus,  through  the  well-hnown  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  leading  to  results  valuable  both  to  England  and  her 
colonies.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  "Winthrop  or  others 
had  communicated  to  members  of  the  society  a  knowledge  of  the  custom 
which  had  long  obtained  in  America  of  brewing  Beer  from  Indian  corn  ; 
and  not  without  a  practical  aim,  doubtless,  he  was  solicited  to  furnish  an 
illustration  of  its  feasibility.  Most  of  the  cereals  possess  the  property 
of  being  malted.  Campanius,  in  his  description  of  New  Sweden,  cites 
a  passage  from  Sir  Richard  GrcnviJle's  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Virginia 
in  1585,  in  which  he  states  that  very  good  bread  may  be  made  out  of  the 
maize  when  ground  ;  "  the  English  have  prepared  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  corn,  and  have  brewed  with  it  a  kind  of  small  beer."  He  gives  also 
the  testimony  of  Peter  Lindstrom,  an  engineer  of  New  Sweden,  about 
the  year  1654,  who  observes  that  "  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  grows  there 
of  various  colors,  white,  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  pied  .  .  .  .  out  of 
the  white  and  yellow  maize  they  make  bread,  but  the  bine,  brown,  black, 
and  pied,  is  brewed  into  Beer  which  is  very  strong  but  not  remarkably 
clear."  The  women,  he  tells  us,  brewed  excellent  drink,'  as  in  Sweden, 
and  a  very  cooling  beverage  was  made  from  water-melons. 

This  practice  of  malting  Indian  com  was  doubtless  of  American  origin, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  made  artificial  drinks 
from  several  native  products,  including  maize.  "Von  Humboldt  remarks 
that  a  chemist  would  have  some  difficulty  in  preparing  the  great  variety 
of  spiritnous,  acid,  or  sugary  beverages  made  from  the  maize  by  the 
natives.  The  ancient  Peruvians  made  sweet  syrups  from  the  stalks  of  tho 
plant.     They  also  understood  the  effect  of  germination  in  developing  the 
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saccbarine  principles  of  tlie  grain,  which  they  infused  in  water,  after 
which  it  was  mashed  and  boiled  iu  the  same  water,  and  in  due  time  it  was 
draft n  olF anil  set  aside  to  terment  This  drink  wbieh  was  called  i  ni}ii 
possessed  intox  eating  quai  tie**  and  was  in  con  equei  ce  fori  liden  by  the 
Incas  The  juice  ot  tl  e  n a  ze  mingled  witb  that  of  other  fiiits  clewed 
and  tl  en  deposite  1  in  a  vessel  and  left  to  ferment  constituted  inotlier 
discnistii  f,  drink  of  the  i  it  yea  of  the  southern  continent  cilled  d  a 
and  by  the  Indians  of  the  same  countries  by  whom  it  is  still  prcpaied 
kau.a  In  its  prc[.arat  on  it  is  said  thit  mide  fiom  materials  ground 
between  the  molars  of  withered  aul  hilf  tootl  less  crones  was  prcfe  led 
for  no  other  reason  we  may  sai.po-ie  than  that  the  difheult  ami  jio 
tracted  labor  of  mastiLation  excited  a  more  coj  lous  effusion  of  the  sail 
Tarj  II  gredients  in  the  nauseous  compound  These  1  ke  the  former  weie 
highly  intositating  The  N'orth  American  tribes  however,  are  be 
lieved  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  any  intoxicating  beverages  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Europeans.' 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  maize  in  Ame- 
rica, where  its  employment  in  Brewing  was  thus  ancient  and  aboriginal, 
was  published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Riiyal 
Society  A.  D.  1618,  two  years  after  his  death.  It  describes  the  Indian 
mode  of  raising  the  plant,  and  the  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves  in  making  baskets,  and  also  the  great  improvements  made  in 
its  caitivation  by  the  use  of  the  plow.  The  method  of  making  malt  and 
Beer  from  the  grain  is  there  described.     Good  malt,  it  is  stated,  could 

(1)  HQmbotdfs  Essays.  McCulloeh's  offered  tbem  branny  to  elieit  more  of  ttoir 
Aboriginnl  Eesearohes.  charaetar    and    dasigna    by     tke    artifice. 

(2)  Aecording  lo  Heokeweldar,  there  ia  no  Mainly  through  the  eoasequenca  of  thnt  act 
iraditioa  of  the  race  better  supportod  than  -""  «e«  t^^  "•'"'e  ''"=0  ""f  ™P''Jlj  melting 
that  which  Bseribes  a  scene  of  intoxication  &"-  the  faoo  of  the  earth.  It  recals  the 
to  the  first  interview  between  the  Dutch  and  """''l'  of  Horace,  who  finds  a  parallel  lo  the 
the  Indians  on  Manhattan  Island,  of  which  wickedness  of  the  first  narigalor  in  the  sin 
he  reoeired  a  cnrious  account  from  the  Dela-  "^  Promethena  and  Ita  dire  conaaquences  to 
tinres.  The  name  of  (he  island,  he  snya,  is  "ib  hnman  family.  Upon  the  natives  of  this 
hut  an  abbreviation  of  that  given  it  on  the  Continent  the  aot  of  the  first  voyager  to  their 
occasion,  and  oommemoratea  and  subatanti-  shores,  with  his  metaphoriaal  "firewater," 

teral 


ales  the  st«ry,  meaning  "the  plate  vihere  ics 
all  got  drv.»k."    The  Iroqaoia  are  said  to 

has  been,  in  its  fatal  effects,  a1 
realiiatioH  of  tba  Roman  poet'i 

1  descripti. 

hold  a  similar  tradition  as  to  what  occurred 

the  nse  of  gunpowder.     In  the  Pandora's 
boi  of  varied   and  ewift-destrojing  evils 
brought  by  the  Europeans  to  the  Indian  roBe, 
nonu  has  beeo  more  baneful  than  the  fatal 

Audax  Japed  genus 

Ignem/™Hrfema?fl  gentdbi 

Subductum  maeies,  et  nevf 
Terris  ineubuit  cohors  j 
Semotiqne  prins  tarda  DeG( 

isintulit! 
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only  be  made  from  maize  by  pecuhar  management,  and  the  barley  malt- 
tnasters  bad  in  vain  employed  their  skill  to  make  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  was  found  by  experience  that  the  corn,  beiore  it  was  fully  malted,  must 
be  more  completely  germinated,  both  as  to  the  root  and  blade,  to  the 
extent  of  a  flnger-length  at  least.  The  plao  found  most  effectual  was  to 
remove  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  throwing  it 
up  each  way ;  then  to  spread  the  corn  thickly  over  the  ground  thus  cxca- 
Tated,  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  previously  removed.  Left  thus  until 
the  plot  looked  like  a  green  field  with  the  sprouting  corn,  which  would 
require  ten  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  season,  it  was  then  taken 
up,  the  eaith  shal  en  from  it,  and  dried.  The  Beer  made  from  it  after 
this  manio'ement  w  i-j  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  of  a  good  brown  color. 

Another  mode  of  making  Beer  from  maize,  more  practiced,  he  says, 
because  better  nn  ierstood,  was  from  the  corn  bread.  This  was  broken 
into  large  lumps  the  size  of  the  fist,  then  mashed  and  treated  as  malt.  The 
bread,  thus  treated,  yielded  a  beer  fine-colored,  wholesome,  and  which 
kept  better  than  that  made  from  the  grain.  Hops  were  added  or  not,  as 
desired  A  '^yrup  made  fiom  the  juice  of  the  jointed  stalks  of  the  kind 
cultivated  by  the  natives  north  of  New  England,  is  also  mentioned  by 
him.  A  Paper  by  Dr  Murray  in  the  same  volume,  states  that  Barley 
alone  was  used  m  Scoflind  for  malting  at  that  time.' 

The  price  at  which  the  best  quality  of  Beer  was  sold  in  New  England, 
in  1601  was  l^d  pei  quirt  The  General  Court  had  previously  ordered 
that  Beer  should  be  mide  with  four  bushels  of  good  barley  malt  at 
least  to  a  hogshead  and  that  it  should  not  be  sold  above  2d.  the  quart. 
It  was  now  uidered  that  Beer  should  be  made  only  of  good  barley  malt, 
without  any  mi\tnre  of  molasses,  coarse  sugar,  or  other  materials  in- 
stead of  mault  on  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  offence."  The  prices 
of  Barley  Barley  malt  and  rye  were  fixed  for  that  year  at  4s.  the  bushel ; 
wheat,  at  5s  and  Indian  com  at  2s.  8d.  the  bushel.  The  value  of  silver 
was  then  abont  6j   8(7   sterling  the  ounce. 

In  May,  16T3,  the  Court,  taking  into  serious  consideration  "  the  neces- 
sity of  upholding  the  staple  commodities  of  this  country,  for  supply  and 
support  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  finding,  by  experience,  the  bring- 
ing of  malt,  which  is  a  principal  commodity  of  this  country,  from  foreign 
parts,  to  he  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony," 
imposed  a  duty  of  6d.  a  bushel  on  malt  imported  from  Europe,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rate  of  one  penny  previously  laid.  The  protectionists  appear 
to  have  been  still  themost  nnmcrons  class  in  the  Assembly.^ 
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Tbe  shipping  husiness  of  Boston,  and  sCTera!  other  of  the  maritime 
towns  of  New  England,  promoted  the  tnaiiufaeture  of  Beer,  which,  in 
Colonial  times,  was  always  a  considerable  item  in  the  provisioning  of 
vessels.  Beer  and  distilled  spirits  were  made  and  exported  from  these 
parts  early  in  the  last  century.  It  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  New- 
foundland, and  other  of  the  continental  Colonies.  Among  the  imports 
of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  witii  which  the  Colonies  had  much  trade,  in 
:s  of  the  year  1731,  are  mentioned  seventy-five  tuns  of 
h  d  d  and  fifty  casks,  mostly  hogsheads,  of  bottled 
d  a  half  tmis  of  Cider,  much  of  which  was  pro- 
t  tal  ports.  The  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
1  Act,  levying  a  duty  on  Strong  Beer,  Ale,  etc., 
th  t  C  1  y  from  neighboring  governments.  New  York 
w  11  as  Massachusetts,  at  this  time,  were  exporting 
P  vinces,  as  well  as  to  foreign  ports, 
Tl  m  p    t  tons  of  molasses  from  the  sugar  Colonies,  and 

tl         t  d    1 11  t         of  rum  from  it,  in  which  business  Uhode  Island 

y  t    f      d  with  the  less  harmful  business  of  Malting  and 

B  A  1  ^h  p    I  bltive  duty  upon  molasses  was  consequently 

m        d  1     b     t  tl      time  as  a  desirable  measure.      The  Province 
1       d      p    t  d  1     1  y  in  considerable  quantity.     It  produced  at  a 
lat     1        I       y     P         cider  for  exportation. 

{_  t      t  w       1         lebrated  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  cider, 

and  at  Middleton,  a  few  years  after  the  peace,  porter  was  made  at  an 
extensive  brewery,  which  was  considered  equal  to  London  porter.  A 
small  village  near  Boston,  of  forty  houses,  made,  in  1721,  nearly  3,000 
barrels  of  cider.  Some  of  the  western  conntiea  also  produced  much 
cider, 

Tlie  art  of  Brewing  was  indigenous  as  well  to  Holland  as  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  German  nations  made  Beer  as  early  as  the  days  of  Tacitus. 
It  was  very  soon  carried  over  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America.  In 
Fit»iBrew-  1633,  the  West  India  Company,  through  their  Director,  Van 
tuit.ti"ft  1^"  Twiiler,  caused  the  erection  of  mills  and  other  buildings,  in- 
HawTurt.  (.luding  a  Brewery  upon  Farm  No.  1,  extending  from  the  pres- 
ent'Wall  street  westward  to  Hudson  street.  Its  site  was  the  north  side 
of  what  is  now  Bridge  street,  between  Broad  and  Whitehall.  From  that 
time  forth  the  place  continued  well  supplied  with  the  national  drink. 
The  distillation  of  Brandy  commenced  there  as  early  as  1640,  which  was 
probably  the  first  instance  of  that  manufacture  in  the  Colonies.  In  the 
following  year,  drunkenness  had  become  so  alarmingly  prevalent  that,  to 
abate  the  disorders  arising  from  it,  and  to  secure  a  better  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  town,  in  April  of  that  year. 
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prohibited  the  tapping  of  Beer  during  divine  service,  or  after  ten  o'cloc 
at  niglit,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  guilders,  or  ten  dollars,  for  each 
offense,  beside  the  forfeiture  of  the  Beer  for  the  use  of  the  "  Schout 
Fiscaal,"  or  Attorney  General.  The  offender  was  not  allowed  to  tap 
Beer  again  for  three  months.  The  preamble  to  this  early  ordinance  for 
restraining  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor,  shows  the  sense  fhen  entertained 
of  the  magniLade  of  an  evil  which  still  baffles  the  wisdom  of  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  of  that  day.  "Whereas,"  they 
say,  "  complaints  are  made  that  some  of  our  inhabitants  have  commenced 
to  tap  Beer  during  divine  service  and  use  a  small  kind  of  measure,  which 
is  in  contempt  of  our  religion  and  must  ruin  the  State,  &c."  The  first 
tavern  on  the  Island  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  of  whom  there 
were  many  already  from  K"ew  England,  was  erected  in  1642  near  the 
head  of  Coenties'  SUp, 

Although  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by  a  privileged  commercial 
company,  whose  object  was  the  prosecution  of  trade  and  its  own  emolu- 
ment, was  unfavorable  to  private  enterprise  in  many  departments  of  in- 
dustry, on  account  of  numerous  monopolies  established,  and  the  onerous 
and  arbitrary  taxation  resorted  to,  many  prominent  citizens  early  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Beer  in  the  Dutoh  Province.  A  tax  on  Beer  be- 
came at  a  very  early  daj  a  sour  e  of  much  trouble  in  the  Colony.  lu 
1644,  when  it  was  much  h  a  sed  and  impoverished  by.  wars  with  the 
Indians,  when  the  Treasury  wis  empty  and  the  West  India  Company 
was  already  verging  towa  1  bankruptc  and  therefore  unable  to  assist, 
the  Director  General  K  eft  anl  h  s  Co  ncil  determined,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  people's  represontat  ve  to  resort  to  taxation,  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  the  cloth  ng  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers.  In 
June,  therefore,  proelamat  on  was  made  that  there  should  be  paid  "  on 
each  half  vat  (or  barrel)  of  Beer  tapt  by  the  tavern  keepers,  two  guilders, 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  Brewer  and  half  by  the  tapster — the  burgher  who 
does  not  retail  it  to  pay  half  as  much  ;  on  each  quart  of  Spanish  wine, 
four  stoyvers  ;  French  wine,  two  stuyvers,  to  be  paid  by  the  tapsters  -,  on 
each  beaver  hide  brought  to  the  port  and  purchased  within  our  limits, 
one  guilder,  triplets  and  halves  in  proportion.  All  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  goods — one-third  for  the  informer,  one-third  for  the  officer,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  Company.  All  this  provisionally,  until  the  good  God 
shall  grant  us  peace,  or  that  we  shall  be  sufficiently  aided  from  Holland  " 
This  scheme,  combining  an  excise  and  additional  export  duties  on  certain 
articles,  but  especially  the  liquor  tax  "establishing  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  an  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  liqoors,"  produced  much 
dissatisfaction,  especially  among  the  traders.  Later  in  the  year,  some 
Dutch  soldiers,  destitute  of  clothing,  arrived  from  Curacoa  to  the  great 
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relief  of  the  Province.  But  as  these  had  to  be  clothed,  the  Director  re- 
rewod  the  impost  on  Beer  by  ordering  that  every  tau  should  psiy  three 
guilders  ($1.25).  Every  brewer  was  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  return 
of  the  quantity  made  by  him  before  he  could  make  any  sale.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue  from  this  sonrce,  and  was  entitled 
to  Eve  per  cent  for  his  trouble.  This  indefinite  renewal  of  a  tax  imposed 
for  a  temporary  purpose  produced  intense  excitement,  and  was  firmly  re- 
sisted by  the  Brewers,  both  on  account  of  its  object  and  the  mode  of  ita 
enactment.  It  was  the  duty,  they  urged,  of  the  Company  to  maintain  its 
troops  and  defend  its  snbjecta  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The 
duty  was  not  imposed  by  the  eight  men  who  represented  the  commonalty, 
and  who,  as  well  as  their  constitaents,  would  be  offended  should  they 
submit  to  the  imposition,  but  it  was  levied  by  the  Company's  paid  ser- 
vants, who  had  no  Buch  prerogatives.  They  were  therefore  determined 
to  resist.  The  "  Schout  Fiscaal,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  to 
enforce  the  payment  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Numerous  prosecn- 
tions  followed.  This  early  invasion  of  the  popular  rights  and  determined 
opposition  to  it,  produced  much  recrimination  and  ill  feeling  between 
parties,  and  added  greatly  to  the  troubles  with  which  the  Province 
was  afflicted.  It  contributed  to  the  ultimate  recall  of  an  arbitrary  Gov- 
ernor. ' 

Several  of  the  first  Brewers  ia  H'ew  Amsterdam  were  men  of  consider- 
able note,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest  civic  offices  in  the  community. 
Tlieir  establishments  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort, 
within  which  the  first  was  built.  The  street  occupied  by  them  was  from 
that  circumstance  called  the  "Brouwer  Straat,"  or  the  Brewers'  street, 
and  corresponded  with  the  present  Stone  street  between  Broad  and 
Whitehall.  It  was  one  of  the  first  streets  occupied  in  the  future  com- 
mercial capital,  and  received  its  present  name  from  being  the  first  paved 
with  stones,  which  was  done  by  an  ordinance  made  in  the  year  165T. 
One  of  the  principal  brewers  in  this  locality  was  Isaac  De  Foreest,  who 
came  to  the  country  in  1636,  and  in  1645  received  a  grant  upon  the 
above  street,  then  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  He  was  also  the  owne» 
of  a  farm  at  Ilarlaem,  and  of  the  "Old  Kirk"  or  church  on  Pearl  street, 
and  for  many  years  &  magistrate.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  improving  the  town  and  in  public  office,  he  was  privileged  with  "the 
great  citizenship," 

Jacob  Wolfertsen  Van  Couwenhoven  erected  a  large  stone  brewery  on 
the  north  side  of  the  same  street,  on  land  granted  bim  also  in  1615,  at 
the  comer  of  Stone  and  Broad  street.    He  was  not  successful  in  business, 

;i)  O'CiUaghaD'i  New  Netherlanda. 
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and  entailed  mortgages  upon  his  property,  of  wbioii,  however,  he  held 
possession  until  his  death  in  1670.  The  same  premises  were  occupied  as 
a  brewery  subaeqaently  bj  John  Van  Couwenhoven. 

Peter,  a  younger  brother  of  Jacob  just  referred  to,  was  also  a  promi- 
nent person  at  that  day,  and  carried  on  business  as  a  brewer  and  trader. 
He  was  sis  years  a  "  Schepen"  of  the  city.  He  was  unpopular  both 
with  the  English  after  they  came  in  possession  and  with  bis  Dutch  neigh- 
bora.  Having  been  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  he  refused  to 
give  bail,  and  was  imprisoned  and  fined.  Ho  left  the  city  and  resided 
awhile  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
eettlera;  but  in  1665  was  still  a  resident  of  the  city  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Whitehall  streets.  His  brewery  at  the  head  of  the 
present  Broad  street  became,  in  1670,  the  property  of  Isaac  Van  Vleck, 
who,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  conducted  a  prosperous  hiisiness 
in  Brewing.     He  was  several  years  an  alderman,  and  died  in  1695. 

The  Bayards,  also,  Hicholas  and  Balthazar,  step-sous  of  Governor 
Stnyvesant,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  opulent  citizens  at 
that  time.  They  were  both  engaged  in  the  mannfacture  of  Beer.  An 
extensive  district  of  the  city,  long  afterward  and,  to  old  residents  of  New 
York,  still  known  as  the  "Bayard  Farm,"  was  the  property  of  their 
wealthy  descendants  It  extended  along  each  side  of  Broadway,  north 
of  Canal  street  for  the  distance  of  many  blocks,  and  from  the  Bowery  to 
beyond  McDougal  street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

Another  wealthy  Burgomaster,  who  was  one  of  the  early  brewers  of 
the  rising  Dutch  metiopolis,  was  Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt  He 
came  to  the  city  in  1637,  on  military  service,  which  he  quit  the  same 
year  for  a  civil  office  as  Commissary  of  Cargoes,  at  a  salary  of  thirty 
guilders  {$12.00)  per  month.  He  resigned  his  office  to  the  Company  in 
1648,  to  engage  in  the  Brewing  business  His  premises  were  ozi"De 
Brouwer  Straat,"  now  Stone  aljnuti  fl  DI  th 
his  property  was  one  of  the  fi   t   la       n  1   al    d  on  th   final  n    f 

the  city  to  the  English,  in  leVi  at  $30  000      H    w     an     fl    nt  al  p  1 
tician,  and,  in  1650,  the  Pre    1     t    f  th        t  i        ntat  11  1 

the "  Nine  Men,"  who  were     pi       1  t    th    aim      t    t         f  th    I    t 
governor,  Stnyvesant,  and  w       1  y  hira  turn  d     ut     f  tl        p  w     n 
church,  and  their  seats  torn     p      H    had  a      1  al  1    i     p    ty    a  th 
west  side  of  Broadway,  adjac    1 1   C   tla  dt  t     t  wh  h  t  II  p    p  t    t 
his  name.     He  held  several  p  t    ffl  H  St  phan      w 

the  first  native-bom  Mayor  of  ^  T  k  t  wh  h  h  w  pp  nt  1  at 
the  age  of  thirty-four.   Anoth  J      1  1  k   th   1    t  m    t       d 

a  wealthy  merchant  and  aMy       ftl        ty      J      bKp  nf 

of  the  oldest  settlers,  in  16  »  I  th  t    y  li  i     f  th       ty 
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magistracy,  to  which  he  wia  ippomted  five  years  before,  while  qnite  a 
youth,  on  the  first  organization  of  the  city,  and  engaged  in  the  Brewing 
business.  He  after«aid  lesic^ned  it  for  mercantile  pursuits.  His  prop- 
erty ou  Broad  street  partly  acquired  in  the  business,  and  partly  by  mar- 
riage with  tlie  wealthy  widow  of  Guleyn  Verplanck,  was  estimated  in 
1614  at  $8,000.  Daniel  Yerveelen,  a  Brewer,  who  originally  settled  at 
Fort  Orange,  resided  about  this  time  on  "De  Prince  Straat,"  now 
Beaver,  east  of  Broad.  There  are  many  of  the  name  now  in  the  State. 
On  the  same  street  lived  also  Jan  Jausen  Van  Bresteede,  a  cooper,  who 
was  appointed  in  1658  the  toarker  of  beer  barrels,  and  in  1667  inspector 
of  pipe  staves.  Jan  Vinje  is  mentioned  as  a  Brewer  in  the  town  in  1653. 
He  was  one  of  the  heirs  to  the  property  between  Wall  street  an  J  Maiden 
Lane,  and  extending  from  river  to  river,  known  as  the  Damen  Farm. 
In  165^,  Thomas  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who  had  joined  the  New  Eng- 
landers  some  years  before  in  the  attack  upon  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Manhattan,  became 
the  purchaser  of  a  farm  on  what  is  now  Beekman  street.  He  there  es- 
tablished a  Brewery,  which,  after  his  death  in  1670,  with  the  farm,  a  large 
and  valuable  tract  from  Pearl  street  to  Park  Row,  was  purchased  of  his 
widow  by  William  Beekman.  Beekman,  who  came  to  the  Province  iQ 
1647,  and  was  the  first  of  that  name,  carried  on  for  many  years  the 
Brewing  business  at  the  corner  of  Beekman  and  William  streets,  whieh 
conjointly  still  bear  his  name.  Mr.  Beekman  was  at  an  early  age  a 
Schepen  of  the  city,  and  held  other  municipal  ofQces  at  different  times. 
He  was  Sub-Director  of  the  Colony  on  the  South  Eiver  from  1658  to 
1663,  and  after  that  was  Sheriff  of  Esopus.  He  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem until  his  death  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  property 
on  the  present  Pearl  street,  between  Franklin  Square  and  Ann  street, 
was  in  1674  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  long  known  as 
Beekman's  Swamp,  and  is  still  spoken  of  among  the  leather  manufac- 
turers, to  whose  use  it  has  been  for  a  great  while  appropriated,  as  "the 
Swamp." 

In  1630,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Kensselaerwyck,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Albany,  under  the  charter  of  Patroons.  Among  the  first  persons 
B«weiies  ^^"'^  ^**  colonize  the  place  was  Eutger  Hendrickson  Van  Soest, 
near  Albany.  ^  superintendent  of  the  Brewery,  for  which  capacity  he  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland  by  the  proprietor,  receiving  in  advance  of  hia 
earnings  sixty  florins,  including  five  florins  as  a  present  from  the  Patrooo. 
The  Brewery  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Colony  sometime  previous  to 
1637.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  settlement  in  1642  by  the  Company 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolensis,  among  whom  was  Eveert  Pels,  a  brewer, 
who  afterward  erected  a  Brewery  in  the  Colony.     Between  two  and 
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three  handred  bushels  of  raalt  for  his  use  were  sent  in  the  siiip  with 
him.'  Joan  La  Battic  was,  after  the  huilding  of  Fort  Orange,  per- 
mitted to  build  a  bouse  iii  the  fort  and  to  nse  it  as  a  Bre«er\  ami  re 
main  in  poKsession  of  the  soil  so  long  as  the  Company  shall  retain  pos 
session  of  the  fort,  provided  the  Company's  affaiia  and  interests  «ere 
not  neglected  by  him,  and  that  he  annually  paid  bis  merchantable  beavers 
for  the  privilege.' 

In  erecting  a  Brewery,  however,  for  the  use  of  his  little  feudal  do 
minion,  the  Patroon  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  minufactunng  Beer 
for  the  retail  dealers,  but  permitted  private  persons  the  pnvile^^e  of  brew 
ing  for  the  use  of  their  own  families.  This  seems  to  have  been  some 
times  unlawfully  invaded.  In  December,  16-16  a  peiemptorj  order, 
under  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony  Antonie  De  Hoi  _'es — 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  prominent  feature  of  the  Hi^rlilands 
known  as  Anthony's  Nose — was  served  by  the  magistrates  upon  one  of 
the  offenders.  "Whereas  their  Honors  of  the  Couit  of  this  Colonie  find 
that  Cornelis  Scgersz,  notwithstanding  former  placaids  and  piohibitions, 
has  still  presumed  to  meddle  with  what  is  not  his  business — with  Beer- 
brewing — directly  contrary  to  the  grant  and  authorization  given  to  the 
brewery  of  this  Colonie;  Therefore,  their  Honors  expressly  forbid  the 
said  Comehs  Segersz  to  brew  or  cause  to  be  brewel,  or  otherwise  to 
manufaeture  any  Beer  except  so  much  as  shall  he  required' by  him  for  his 
Oftn  housekeeping  on  pain  tf  forfeiting  twenty  five  Carolus  guilders, 
besides  the  brewed  Bter  The  said  Cornelia  See:eisz  is  further  warned 
that  no  eloak  oi  idle  excuse  shall  hereafter  avail  but  that  this  ordinance 
Bhall  be  maintained  and  exemtcd  on  the  spot  without  Court  process,  if 
he  shill  mike  any  mistake  Let  him  therefore  prevent  his  loss.  Actum 
Eensselaerwyck  26  Oct    1646 

Tlie  Patroon's  Brenciy  was  rented  in  1649  to  Entger  Jacobson,  in 
partnership  with  Goosen  GeiTittsen  Tan  Schaik,  both  magistrates  of  the 
Colony,  at  450  guilders  per  annum,  with  an  additional  duty  of  one  guilder 
on  every  tun  of  Beer  brewed  by  them.  This  duty  amounted  in  the  first 
year  to  330  guilders,  which  therefore  represents  the  quantity  of  Beer 
made.  The  next  year  they  consumed  fifteen  hundred  Bchepels  (about 
UaO  bushels)  of  malt.  Jacobson  rose  by  industry  to  wealth  and  respeet- 
ability.  His  daughter  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  respectable 
family  of  Bleeckers.  Wolfert  Gerritsen,  probably  a  near  relative  of  his 
partner,  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Patroon's  farms,  and  the  step- 
father of  the  two  eminent  New  Amsterdam  brewers,  Jacob  and  Peter 
Tan  Couwenhoven. 

(I)  O'Callaghan's  New  Netherlands.  (2)  Munsell'a  AdhbIs  of  Albany,  iv.  6B. 
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Another  oarly  official  of  Kcnsselaerwyck,  Arendt  Tan  Curler,  was  in 
1661  the  proprietor  of  a  Brewerj  at  Eeyeryck,  the  present  site  of 
Albany.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  the  English  and  French 
Governors,  who  sought  his  friendship  and  counsel.  ILe  was  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  tlic  Dutch  Province.  Daniel  Verveelen,  an  early  settler 
at  Fort  Orange,  afterward  carried  on  his  business  of  Brewing  at  Man- 
hattan. Some  years  previous  to  this,  there  were  fears  of  hostilities  with 
New  England,  and  certain  persons  at  Fort  Orange  were  warned  not  to 
waste  grain  in  brewing  strong  Beer  at  so  critical  a  period.  The  City 
Records  of  Albany  contain  an  order  of  the  Common  Council,  made  in 
August,  1695,  that,  for  the  payment  of  £10  13s.,  current  money,  due  for 
charges  and  expenses,  "  care  shall  be  taken  that  j'  County  shall  procure 
corn  so  much  to  brew  three  pipes  of  table  Beer,  and  Benn.  V.  Corlaer 
and  Albert  Ryckman  are  to  brew  it,  thinking  it  will  amount  to  y'  com- 
plement." Kalm  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  ITiT,  that 
he  noticed  large  fields  of  barley  near  New  York  City,  but  that  in  the 
Tjcinity  of  Albany  they  did  not  think  it  a  proStable  crop,  and  were  ac- 
customed to  make  malt  of  wheat.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  brewers 
of  Albany  during  the  last  century  was  Harman  Gansevoort,  who  died  in 
1801,  having  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  business.  His  Brewery  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Dean  street,  and  was  demolished  in 
1807.  He  found  large  profits  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer,  and  as  late 
as  1833,  when  the  dome  of  Stanwis  Hall  was  raised,  the  aged  Dutchmen 
of  the  city  compared  it  to  the  capacious  brew  kettle  of  old  Harmc  Ganse- 
voort, whose  fame  was  fresh  in  their  memories.' 

The  general  neglect  in  New  Netherlands  of  every  branch  of  agricalturei 
except  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  far  trade,  caused  a 
frequent  scarcity  of  breadstufls  It  rendered  the  Colony,  at  times,  depend- 
ent upon  the  husbandry  and  charity  of  the  Indians  for  the  means  of  sub- 
6  stence  The  pro  pect  of  a  defic  en  y  from  th  s  can  e  an  1  the  great 
mfl  s  of  em  grants  tl  en  tali  ng  place  n  add  t  on  to  a  w  r  b  tween  Eng- 
lanl  and  the  States  General  •»  sed  n  lb  o  a  proh  1  t  on  of  the  ex- 
po tat  on  of  b  cad  corn  and  a  order  that  equal  atte  t  on  should  bo 
g  vea  to  the  cult  Tit  o  of  cor  as  of  Tol  acco  by  plant  ng  a  hill  of  the 
former  for  eve  y  o  e  of  the  I  tter  As  a  conservat  ve  mea.  ure,  at  the 
same  me  tl  e  consnmpt  on  of  gra  n  by  brew  ng  and  1  st  II  ng  was  strictly 
fo  b  1  len  The  d  st  lla  on  of  gra  n  was  agi  furl  dden  m  1676,  and 
on  numerous  otl  er  occa   o  s    n  that  an  1    n  other  Prov  nces   as  welt  for 

(  )  Mun  B        A  na  A        j      I     a         h      w  a  Sy  B    n        ha    wh  n  lie  wished 
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the  preservation  of  bread-stnffs  as  to  abate  the  growing  evils  of  intem- 
perance among  Indians  and  European  settlers. 

Am        th    L  stabiished  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1664,  for  the 

f  t    f  tl     r  ovince  after  its  Kurrendcr  to  the  English,  was  one 

1  t    g  t    tl     m       f  eture  of  Beer.     It  was  ordered,  •'  That  no  person 

h  t  b  11  I       eforth  undertake  the  calling  or  work  of  Brewing 

^         f         1     b  t      ly  such  as  are  known  to  have  snfficient  skill  and 

k        Id  th    A  t  or  Mistery  of  a  Brewer.     That  if  any  undertake 

'  '11  f    h  ps  or  other  vessels,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  such 

1  th       person   within  this  Government,  do  prove  unflti 

li  I  i       less  for  their  supply,  either  through  the  insufficiency 

r  tl  M  It  B  wing  or  nnwholesome  cask,  the  person  wronged 
th     by    h  11  b         I      enabled  to  recover  equal  and  sufficient  damage  by 

t  g       t  th  t  p  rson  that  put  the  Beer  to  sale."     By  the  altera- 

t  d     m     d       t     of  the  laws  confirmed  by  the  General  Assizes  in 

tl"     f  11         S  7  Inn-keepers  and   ordinary-keepers  are  not  to  be 

bl  g  d  t  p  t  y  p  rticular  quantity  of  malt  in  tlieir  Beer,  but  are  not 
to  sell  Beer  above  two  pence  per  quart,  nor  any  liquors  above  12s.  the 
gallon,  under  penalty  of  20s.  for  each  gallon  sold."' 

The  importance  of  Beer  for  victualing  ships  in  all  the  seaport  towns, 
as  well  as  for  export,  rendered  an  attention  to  its  quality  a  matter  of 
public  interest. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  first  attempts  to  manufacture  Beer  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Colony,  near  the  place  where  it  has  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  where  some  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
on  this  continent  now  combine  the  skill,  machinery,  and  enterprise  which 
the  last  fifty  years  have  developed  in  the  business. 

Iq  New  Jersey,  barley  was  very  early  raised  in  quantiUes  sufficient  for 
exportation.  Its  price  was,  in  1668,  4a.  per  bushel,  and  in  16T8,  it  was 
Brewing  in  ^H.  M.  Ill  1684,  Deputy  Governor  Lawrie  states  the  price  of 
Kew  Jetsoy.  ija,.|ey  ^q  jj^^g  |^,gg„  f^^^y  ^s.  currency  ;  which  price,  as  the  cur 
rency  was  one-fifth  more  than  sterling,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Beer.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been  none,  as  yet,  in 
the  eastern  Province,  us  letters  from  the  early  settlers  of  East  Jersey,  of 
the  same  year,  to  their  friends  in  England  and  Scotland,  state  that  a  malt- 
hmiPe  was  set  up  that  year  at  Perth  Amhoy,  but  there  was  no  Brewer  in 
llie  place.  A  Brewer  and  Baker  were  much  needed.  Tradesmen  of  all 
linds  were  scarce.     As  an  inducement  to  emigrants,  it  was  represented 

(1)  Wo  arc  Inrgely  indebted  for  the  fore-    laiida,  by   Dr.  E.  R.    O'CaJlagbaD ;    and  lo 
going  {a<:ls  to  tlie  valuable  Illstorie!  of  New     Munaell's  Annsls  of  Albanv. 
Yort,  by  J>.  T.  Valentine;  of  New  Nether-         (2)  Doeumentarj  History  of  Kc>t  York. 
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that  lahorera  had  not  above  one-third  the  work  to  do  that  was  required 
in  England,  while  they  fared  much  better,  living  on  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
pudding,  milk,  butter,  with  good  beer  and  fiider  for  drink.  Tbeir  wages 
were  Ss.  to  28.  &d.  per  day.  The  cider  of  New  Jersey  w&s,  in  Colonial 
times,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  men- 
tioned, thus  early,  as  the  produce  of  the  Provi  ice  of  which  that  made 
"  at  one  town  called  Newark,"  surpassed  in  qu-ihty  the  cider  ot  New  Eng- 
land. At  Burlington,  in  West  Jersey  brew  hou  e  malt  houses  and 
bakeries  are  mentioned  in  1698.  A  large  bnu-^e  and  lot  on  the  main  ov 
High  street  in  the  town,  with  Malt  house  Brew  hou^e  MlII  house,  brew- 
ing-vessels, kiln,  a  large  copper  which  woull  boil  ten  banels,  coolers, 
tuns,  baclfs,  malt-mill  and  bill-stones  etc  were  offered  for  sale,  in  1130, 
by  William  Bartoft,  of  Philadelphia  ■  Beei  as  well  as  Barley  and  other 
grain,  is  named  among  the  exports  from  Amboy  in  1"50 

An  early  law  of  the  Province  (in  1668)  required  each  town,  under 
penalty  of  4l)s.  for  each  neglect,  to  provide  an  ordinary  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers.  It  did  not  permit  the  retail  of  liquore  in  less 
quantity  than  two  gallons,  which  was  afterward  reduced  to  one  gallon. 
In  1683,  ordinary-keepers  were  debarred  from  collecting  debte  for  liqnor 
sold.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  safeguards  of  the  public  morals, 
made  at  different  times  in  reference  to  the  retail  of  liquors,  stringent 
laws  were  often  found  necessary.  The  Fairs  held  for  the  free  sale  of 
goods  in  Burlington,  Salem,  and  other  towns,  in  May  and  October,  be- 
came occasions  for  much  disorder,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit 
visitors  from  the  neighboring  provinces  from  retaiHng  liquors  in  Salem, 
and  at  length  to  do  away  with  the  Fairs. 

The  Swedes,  who  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  made  tea  from  the  sassafras,  and  beer  and  brandy  from  the 
Brewinffin  psrsimmon.  Tliey  also  brewed  small  iiocr  from  Indian  corn,  as 
niTaQd'ii*  l^efore  mentioned.  The  brewing,  according  their  countryman, 
isvtace.        Kalm,  was  done  by  the  women,  as  in  Sweden  and  other  parts 

(1)  The  County  Re  oords  of  Salem  n  on  lam  hnlfn  pint  of  rum  in  the  Eame,  nine  pent- ; 

the  following  Rnls  of  Ihe  Court,  made  in  fur  each  pint  of  wino,  onsphillinji;;  for  each 

1729:  "  That  each  reepeetivB  public-honae  gill  of  rnin,  ihrea-penca;  for  each  quart  ot 

keeper  within  this  oonnlj  take  for  their  se-  strong  Bosr,  four  pence  :  for  each  gill  of 

Teral  measurtB  of  liquors  hereafter  named,  hrandj,  or  rordial  dram,  sis  pence ;  for  each 

aafollo«etb,Hndnomore,Tli.:  For  each  nib  quart  of  metheglin,  nine  pence;  for  each 

of  punoh,  made  with  donble-rsfinedsugarand  quart  of  cider,  four  pence.     Eatables   for 

one  gill  and  a  halt  of  rum,  niao  penoo  i    for  men— For   a  hot   dinner,  eight  pence  ;   for 

each  nibmade  with  aingle.rcfined  sugar,  and  breakfast  or  supper,  six  pence.     For  horaea 

one  gill  and  a  half  of  rum,  eight  pence ;  for  —Two   quarts  oats,  three   pence  i  stabling 

each  nib  made  of  MuseoTado  sugar,  etc.,  and  good  hay,  each  night,  sis  pence;  pas- 

(Bven  pence;  for  each  quart  of  tiff  made  with  turc,  sii  pence," 
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of  Europe.  The  Dnteh  had  several  breweries  in  the  settlement  about 
the  year  1662.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Assembly  held  under  the 
Proprietary  Government,  about  the  year  1682,  the  question  was  debated 
whether  Malt  Ueer  should  be  rated  at  2(f.  per  quart  aad  molasses  beer  at 
one  penny,  which  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  should  be  the  selling 
prices.  The  new  settlers  reaped  their  first  crop  of  barley  in  May,  of  the 
following  year. 

At  Ms  manor  of  Pennsbury,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in  Bucks  County, 
Penn  soon  after  caused  the  erection  of  a  splendid  mansion  house,  attached 
to  which  was  a  Molt-bouse,  Brew-house  and  Bakery,  all  under  one  roof. 
The  dwelling  fell  into  early  decay,  and  was  demolished  before  the  Revo- 
lution; hut  the  ancient  frame  Brew-honse,  of  which  a  out  is  given  in 
Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  was  standing  a  few  years 
ago  near  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Crozer,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  departed 
wealth  and  power  of  its  original  owner.  The  cash-book  of  the  establish- 
ment shows  the  cellar  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  beer,  cider  and 
wines,  all  of  which  he  sought  to  produce  himself.  Those  liquors  were, 
at  that  day,  especially  to  one  obliged  to  entertain,  relatively  more  im- 
portant than  at  present. 

Coffee  t  a  and  chocolate,  were  then  comparatively  tittle  used.  Penn's 
accou  t  how  that  coffee,  in  the  berry,  was  sometimes  procured  from 
New  loil  at  the  cost  of  18.':.  9i.  the  pound.  Tea  is  supposed  to  have 
been  proc  ircd  direct  from  England,  as  none  is  charged,  though  a  tea-pot 
is  upon  the  inventory  of  his  goods.  Good  Bohea  tea  is  advertised,  in 
1719  by  the  pritter  Bradford,  and  others,  at  from  22  to  50  shillings  per 
pound,  Pennsylvania  cnrrency.' 

In  1684,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Governor  was  proposed  in  the 
Assembly,  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  to  be  laid  on  different  liquors,  including 
Beer,  Mum,  and  Spanish  "Wines,  on  which  5d.  per  gallon  was  proposed. 
It  was  decided  that  strong  Beer  and  cider  should  pay  2d  per  gallon, 
Penn  generously  remitted  the  revenue  from  this  excise,  which  act  he  after- 
ward regretted.  During  his  absence  in  England,  in  168T,  he  proposed 
that  the  custom  on  liquors  should  be  revived,  as  the  most  equitable  way 
of  sustaining  the  government.  But  lie  did  not  afterward  find  the  Assem- 
bly so  well-disposed  on  the  subject  of  taxation  for  that  purpose.  Several 
Acts  were  passed,  at  the  same  session,  to  restrain  the  inordinate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.      "Three  or  four  spaaeious  malt-houses,  as  many 

(1]  Tfaa  first  Coffee  House  in  London  was  Warrille  sajs  Ihot,  in  178S,  tliere  was  no 
not  opened  until  about  the  year  1657,  Knd  Coffee  House  in  Boston,  New  Yiirlt,  or  Phi- 
out  of  that  originated  the  house  in  St.  Mi-  ladelphia.  One  house  in  each,  called  by 
chaera  Church- yard,  known,  until   a.   lato  that  nnma,  serTed  as  an  BsohangB, 
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1        1     n  h  and  n     y  handsome  bake-houses  for  public  use,"  in 

rh  1  d  Ipli  a  a  p  k  n  fly  Thomas,  in  1698.  The  brewers  sold  ale 
q  al  n  t  tl  t  th  L  don  half-and-half,'  for  fifteen  shillings  per 
1        1      It  w  m  t    m,  he  tells  us,  and  brought  a  higher  price 

in  Barbadoes  than  English  Beer.  If  this  writer  is  to  be  credited,  the 
reputation  and  exportation  of  Philadelphia  malt  liquors  were  very  early 
established.  One  of  the  brewers  of  the  town  at  that  time,  and  pro- 
bably one  of  the  first  to  practice  the  art  there,  was  Anthony  Morris,  His 
brew -house  was  near  the  draw-bridge,  at  Dock  Creek,  and  was,  forseTeral 
years  previous  to  llOt,  the  place  of  worship  of  the  first  Society  of  Bap- 
tists in  this  city.  The  family  was  prominent  in  the  business  for  several 
generations. 

In  1T04,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  less  anti-tariff  than 
those  of  Boston  a  few  years  before,  petitioned  the  General  Court  to 
impose  a  duty  on  all  foreign  hops  imported.  A  bill  was  ordered  accord- 
ingly, and  the  impost  laid,  with  a  view,  probably,  of  promoting  the  culti- 
vation of  the  hop  plant,  which  had,  as  early  as  165T,  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  legislative  encouragement  in  Virginia.  In  December,  of  the 
following  year,  the  vintners  of  the  city  presented  a  petition  praying  for  a 
bill  to  restrain  the  abuses  committed  against  Ihem  by  the  Brewers  in  their 
measures,  Leave  was  granted  them  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 
Tlie  price  of  malt  that  year  was  4s.  6^.'  The  duty  on  hops  was  renewed 
ill  1121,  when  the  impost  on  liquors  was  also  extended.  Hops  were,  at 
this  time,  imported  from  Massachusetts.  Beer  vies  shipped,  previous  to 
this  date,  from  Philadelphia,  to  Georgia,  and  other  Routhem  provinces, 
by  George  Campion,  a  brewer  of  the  city.  A  brew-house  was,  at  this 
time,  for  sale  at  Marcus  Hook.  Samuel  Carpenter,  another  principal 
Brewer,  probably  the  person  before  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Assembly, 


(1)  PoHer  ia  quite  a  modern  leverage. 

quired  to  sell  Beer  and  ale  by  wine-measucs 

having  been  first  brawed  since  1130.     Pre- 

to  those  who  drank  it  on  the  premises,  and 

by  beer-meosnre  to  those  who  carried  it 

tbfl  malt  liquors  in  use,  and  persons  wore 

away.  The  seller  of  adulterated  rum,  brandy 

accustomed  to  call  for  "  half  and  half,"  that 

or  spirito,  forfeited  the  same  and  three  times 

is,  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer,  or  of  beer 

itavalue.     Au  Actof  May  31, 1718,  made  in 

nni  twopenny;   "three  threads"  was  next 

consequence  of  tlie  excessive  rates  charged 

used,  which  was  a  third  of  eaeh ;  and  to 

by  tavern  keepers,  etc.,  for  wine,  beer,  cider 

ing  from  three  casks,  a  brewer  named  Hor- 

throaghout  the  province,  four  times  in  the 

wood  invented  a  liquor  with  the  uniled  Ba- 

year,  to  fis  the  prices  ofsucli  liqnors,  which 

rnr  of  the  three  combined,  which  he  called 

■■entire  bntt."    As  it  was  strengthen  ing. 

close  of  the  sessions,  and  to  be  aSxei  to  the 

nnd  much  used  by  porters  and  working  peo- 

Conrt-honso   doors;    snd   twenty  shillings 

jilo,  it  received  the  name  of  parler. 

was  the  penalty  for  escaading  the  rate.    For 

(2)  By  an   Act  of  the  Assembly  of  that 

the  third  offense,  five  pounds,  and  loss  of 

ycir,  licensed  tavern  keepers,  etc  were  re- 

the privilege  of  selling  for  three  years. 
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and  a  highly  influeutial  citizen,  apprised  the  public,  in  April,  1132,  that  he 
sold  strong  Beer  for  243.  the  barrel,  or  12d.  the  gallon  ;  good  ale  for  ]  6s. 
the  barrel,  or  Hd.  the  gallon ;  and  middling  Beer  for  8s.  the  barrel,  and  id. 
the  gallon.  Those  who  would  send  "clean  bottles,  with  good  corks," 
could  have  the  best  beer  for  4s.  the  dozen,  and  middling  Beer  for  2s. 
Another  Brewer  of  the  city,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  Badcock. 

The  manufacture  of  barley  into  malt,  and  of  malt  into  Beer  for  ex- 
portation, is  named  by  Dr.  Douglass  as  one  of  the  established  branches 
of  Pennsylvania  production  in  1750.  The  exportation  of  strong  Beer  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1766,  amounted  to  1288  barrels,  worth  £1  10s.  per  bar- 
rel. The  shipments  of  Beer,  in  1772,  were  1236  ;  in  1T73,  1798,  and  in 
1774,  1394  barrels.'  After  the  Peace,  considerable  quantities  of  Eiigliali 
Beer  were  poured  into  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  with  the  flood  of 
British  manufactures.  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  an  address  to  the  Friends  of 
American  Manufactures,  in  August,  1787,  stated  that  the  breweries  of 
Philadelphia,  nevertheless,  in  their  infant  state,  required  forty  thousand 
bushels  of  barley  annually,  and  predicted  an  increase  when  the  foreign 
stock  was  consumed.  The  consumption  of  Beer  was  much  diminished  by 
the  general  use  of  distilled  spirits,  which  was  made  and  imported  in  great 
quantities.  In  addition  to  its  more  peroicions  effects,  a  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  worth  £20,000,  mixed  with  water,  would  make  as  much 
strong  drink  as  would  require  one  hnndi-ed  and  twenty  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  to  make  its  equivalent  in  Beer.  The  loss  to  the  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  on  other  articles  employed  in  brewing,  was  great  in  propor- 
tion. ■  The  importation  of  ardent  spirits,  in  Philadelphia  alone,  was  ten 
times  the  above  sum.  In  March,  1788,  the  Assembly  of  Penusylvania 
laid  a  duty  on  foreign  barley  and  malt  imported  into  the  State.  The 
Barley  grown  in  the  State  was,  however,  insuffloient  for  the  support  of 
the  breweries,  and  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  consumed  was  derived 
from  the  Chesapeake.  Malt  was  also  imported  from  Kew  England.  In 
the  following  May,  it  was  found  that  the  manufacture  of  Beer  and  porter 
at  Philadelphia,  had  been  more  than  doubled  within  a  year.  The  Brew- 
ers were  only  circumscribed  in  their  business  by  the  want  of  Barley.  The 
attention  of  the  farmers  was,  in  consequence,  strongly  turned  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  grain.  The  quality  of.  Philadelphia  Beer  was  still  equal 
to  its  early  reputation.  The  porter  made  in  the  city  was  considered 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  English,  and  was  in  repute  throughout  the  country. 
A  sample  of  Beer  from  Philadelphia  is  said,  about  this  time,  to  have  made 


(1]  On  ths  manifest  of  the  ship  A«lrea. 

of  which  it  is  said  i 

in  tha  letter  of  Ins 

f  Salem,  Massscbusetfe,  by  B.  H.  Darby, 

tLon?,  ■■Thal'Mlad 

elphia  Beer  is  put  i 

-ilb  BD  aseortfld  csirgo  for  Canton,  in  1789, 

strong  that  ib  will 

not  ha  approved  of 

ta  24  hhils,  of  2  barrels  ee-nh,  and  24  bar- 

it  is  made  weaker. 

Yon  had  best  try 

sls  of  40  gallons  each,  of  Phaadaiphia  Beer, 

ofitarst." 
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the  -voyage  to  Chioa  and  back  withont  detriment  to  its  quality.  The 
price,  in  Philadelphia,  of  AmerieaD  Beer  was,  in  1190,  30s.  the  barrel, 
and  bottled,  8s.  id.  per  dozen.  It  was  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  that  and  other  domestic  ports.  The  shipping  of  the  city  took  off 
considerable  qnantities,  and  the  domestic  consumption,  farored  by  several 
ordinances  designed  to  promote  its  nse  in  preference  to  distilled  liquors, 
was  large.  The  exports  of  Beer,  cider,  and  porter  from  Philadelphia 
was,  in  1791,  only  18,510  gallons,  and  249  dozen  bottles.  But  much 
went  abroad  under  the  general  name  of  liquors,  and  other  portions 
through  the  ports  of  Maryland.  A  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  Cose,  Com- 
missioner of  the  ReTenue,  stated  that  the  breweries  of  Philadelphia  ex- 
ceeded, in  the  quantity  of  their  manufactnred  liqaors,  those  of  all  the 
seaports  in  the  United  States.'  The  importation  of  malt  had  then  (1T93) 
ceased.  About  16,500  boshels  of  barley  were  imported  that  year. 
The  exportation  of  Beer,  Porter,  and  Cider  was  much  limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  black  glass  bottles,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  yet  inconsi- 
derable, and  the  importation  expeusiye.  Lancaster  had,  in  1786,  three 
Breweries,  aod  Pittsburg,  Washington,  and  Brownsville  were  provided 
soon  after. 

In  Plantagenet's  description  of  New  Albion,  which  corresponded  with 
portions  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  a  letter  from  Master  Evclin,  who 
BrcBiQ/  in  ^^d  iired  there,  says  the  people  had  (1648)  more  choice  drinks 
JadVkgi-  than  in  England  for  "  purapion  drink,  hopped,  is  good  beer  ;  and 
"''"■  ale  we  have  for  yon  and  Mault  for  you,  and  in   summer  rock 

cold  water,  with  an  eighth  of  good  Peach  Tinegar,  is  the  best  beaverage." 
The  peach  vinegar  and  brandy  here  raentioned,  was  a  considerable  article 
of  domestic  production  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  more 
southern  provinces,  both  for  home  nse  and  for  exportation.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  produced  good  crops  of  barley  at  a  later  period,  much  of 
which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  An  Act  of  the  Assembly,  in  1699,  em- 
powered commissioners  to  grant  licenses  for  the  retail  of  liquors,  for 
which  were  to  be  paid  within  the  port  of  Annapolis,  or  two  miles  of  it, 
or  at  any  County  Court  Honse,  1200  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  in  other 
parts  400  pounds,  and  no  more.  By  the  same  Act,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Marys  were,  in  January  and  August 
of  each  year,  to  fix  the  rates  or  prices  of  liquors,  and  50O  pounds  of 
Tobacco  was  the  fine  for  exceeding  those  rates.     The  price  of  small  Beer 

(I)  View  of  the  V.  Slsfes.     The  Federal  cans;"  "  Homc-browod  ia  best,"  etc.     The 

procession,  in  1799,  Dumbared  ten   niasler  census  of  1810  returned   fort.T-sigbt  brew- 

brewera,   headed  by  Reubeo   Haines,  nnd  ers  in  the   State,  of  which  eleven  were  in 

followed  by  seventy-two  journeymen.     The  Philadelphia   Cily,   and    sevantaen  in  the 

Eiottoea   weie— "Proper  Drinli  for  Ameri-  counly. 
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was  then  established  at  10  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  of  strong  beer,  20 
pounds  per  gallon. 

Breweries  were  erected  in  Baltimore  soon  after  it  was  laid  out.  About 
the  first  in  that  place  was  set  up  in  1744,  by  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Daniel 
Barnetz,  from  York,  Pennsylvania,  who  built  a  brewery  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  H'anoTer  streets.  They  were  among  the  first  of 
the  German  settlers  in  the  town,  which  benefited  bj  the  capital  and 
industry  of  that  thrifty  people  Si'veral  other  branches  of  the  arts  were 
carried  thither  by  them  W  11  a,  n  Sm  th  and  James  Sterret,  from  Lancas- 
ter, in  Pennsylvania,  removed  to  Bait  more  n  IIGI,  where  Sterret 
erected  another  Brewery  o  the  corner  of  tfay  and  Water  streets.  It 
was  afterward  burned  a  d  re  b  it  and  bur  ed  ag  ifter  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  distillery  wa  erected  about  tl  e  sin  e  t  n  e  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Water  and  Comn  erce  streets  1  y  Sa  uuel  Purvianee,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Only  about  hf  eeo  i  undred  gallo  s  and  a  few  dozens  of  bot- 
tled beer  were  exported  n  1  91 

Virginia  had,  in  1649,  six  public  Brew-houses;  but,  it  was  said,  "Most 
brew  their  own  beer  strong  and  good."  Hops  were  large  and  fair,  and 
thrived  well.  "  The  Maize  or  Virginia  come,"  says  a  tract  of  that  date, 
"  maults  well  for  Beer,  and  ripe  in  five  moneths,  set  in  April  or  May." 
Good  metheglin,  or  mead, — a  very  ancient  beverage,  and  formerly  in 
Great  Britain  double  the  price  of  the  best  beer,— was  made  from  honey. 
By  one  planter,  at  this  time,  twenty  butts  of  cider,  and,  by  another,  forty 
or  fifty  of  perry,  were  made  in  a  year  from  the  produce  of  their  own 
orchards,  some  of  which  were  very  large. 

Another  account  of  the  Province,  of  the  same  period,  speaks  of  the 
maize  as  not  less  commendable  for  bread  than  fur  malting,  and  of  an 
"extraordinary  and  pleasing  strong  drink"  made  from  the  AVest  Indi!* 
(sweet)  potato.  The  malting  of  Indian  corn  thus  appears  to  have  been 
common  then.  Hops  were  then  cultivated  with  success,  and  eijht  years 
after,  received  legislative  patronage.  It  was  an  early  and  pretty  general 
custom  in  some  places  for  families  to  brew  their  own  Beer.  This  practice 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  was  almost  universal,  until  late  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  exorbitant  tax  on  barley,  malt,  and  hops,  and 
the  increased  use  of  tea  and  cofl'ce,  changed  the  habits  of  the  people  in 
that  respect.  In  those  parts  of  Virginia  where  this  custom  prevailed, 
beer  was  the  common  drink.  In  others,  it  was  said,  in  1656,  nothing 
could  be  obtained  but  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  "bevcrige."  This 
was  laid  to  the  negligence  of  the  "good  wives"  of  Virginia,  who  were 
admonished  that  they  would  be  judged  by  their  drink  what  kind  of  house- 
wives they  were.' 

(1)  Ilammond'e  Leali  ani  Rachel. 
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The  old  English  custom  or  leaving  the  brewing  to  the  women  of  the 
liousehold  appears  also  to  have  been  brought  over  by  the  colonists.  The 
practice  was,  however,  never  very  genera!  in  America,  and  for  domestic  use, 
various  fermented  liquors,  from  fruits  and  saccharine  substances,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  small  Beer.  Peach  brandy,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
was,  during  Colonial  times,  a  honsehold  manufacture  of  considerable 
value,  and  more  or  less  of  it  was  regularly  exported.  It  was,  after  sim- 
ple fermentation,  distilled  into  strong  spirit.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  a  few  other  crops,  employed  the  planters  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
southern  Provinces,  rather  than  barley  or  wheat,  and  constituted  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Province.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  that  article, 
including  the  cask,  was,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1662,  the  price  of  a  license, 
to  sell  liquors  by  retail,  a  bond  being  given  not  to  sell  above  the  ratea 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  in  each  county  twice  a  year.  The  number 
of  ordinaries  or  tippling-honses  was,  six  years  after,  limited  to  "  one  or 
two  near  the  Conrt-house,  nnless  in  public  places  and  great  Roads  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers."  The  manufacture  of  Beer  was  proba- 
bly never  very  great  in  Tirginia. 

"  The  habit  of  the  Carolinians,"  says  Dr.  Ramsey,  in  1808,  "  is  in  favour 
of  grog  (a  mixture  of  ardent  spirits  and  water)  when  water  is  not  deemed 
satisfactory.  *  *  Hence  breweries  are  rare,  while  distilleries  are  com- 
mon." There  was,  however,  a  growing  fondness  for  Ueer  at  that  time. 
A  Brewery  was  erected  at  Camden,  in  that  Province,  by  Mr.  Eershaw, 
about  the  year  ItGO,  which  proved  useful. 

FayettevilJe,  in  North  Carolina,  thirty  years  after,  had  more  trade  than 
any  town  in  the  Province,  and  had  one  or  two  large  distilleries  and  Brewe- 
ries, long  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  Scotch  settlement.  Wine  was  more  au 
object  of  domestic  production  in  these  Provinces  ;  Beer,  cider,  etc.,  being 
imported  from  the  northern  Colonies  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia^ 
From  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  production  of  malt  liquors,  strict 
temperance  was  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  inhabitants 
in  early  times.  A  large  Brewery  was  established  by  Oglethorpe,  in  Geor- 
gia, about  the  year  1T40,  which  furnished  Beer  for  all  the  troops  in  great 
abundance.  His  efforts  to  keep  out  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  were  found 
impracticable,  and,  it  said,  his  Scotch  settlers  and  officers  would  withdraw 
from  his  presence  to  quaff  their  favorite  whisky,  at  the  smell  of  which  he 
would  denounce  woe  to  the  liquor,  and  which,  if  it  came  to  his  sight,  he 
always  destroyed. 

Several  circumstances  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  extended  manufac- 
ture of  malt  liquors  in  the  American  Colonies.  Making  was  not  gene- 
rally conducted  as  a  separate  business,  as  in  Europe.  The  household 
brewing  of  small  Beer  was  consequently  not  favored,  and  the  taste  for  such 
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liquors  was  not  formed.  The  heat  of  the  summers,  and  the  great  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  strong  bottles  for  preserving  good  effervescing  Beer,  was 
another  impediment  to  its  manufacture,  particularly  for  exportation. 
But  the  large  quantities  of  viuoos  liquors  of  a  pleasant  quality  made  ia 
families  from  native  fruits,  such  as  cider,  perry,  apple  and  peach  brandy, 
currant  wine,  etc.,  of  methegliu  and  mead  from  honey,  of  molasses  and 
spruce  beer,  of  distilled  spirits  from  molasses  and  grain,  in  addition  to 
the  large  importations  of  rnm,  brandy,  and  wine,  from  the  "West  Indies  and 
wine  countries,  rather  formed  the  popular  taste  to  these  beverages,  than 
to  the  more  wholesome  ones  of  Beer,  ale,  and  porter.  Pale  ale  and  por- 
ter were  first  made  in  this  country  about  the  year  1774. 
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ESSAYS  IN  THE   MANUFACTURE   OF   WISE  ItT  THE  COLONIES, 

The  attempts  made  duRng  our  Colonial  history  to  introduce  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape  for  the  mannfacture  of  Wine,  were  far  more  nuraeroaa 
and  expensive  than  they  were  successful  or  encouraging.  That  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  render  it  a  principal  industry  in  seTeral  of  the  Colo- 
nies, is  not  surprising.  Since  the  day  when  Xoah  "began  to  he  a  hus- 
bandman, and  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken,"  it  is  doubtful  if  any  gift  of  the  Creator  has  been  more  esteemed 
than  the  grape,  or  any  device  of  man  more  abused,  than  the  beverages 
extracted  from  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  an  object  with 
every  civilized  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  first  explorers  of  this  Continent  found  vines  growing  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  climbing  upon  the  loftiest  trees.  Even  tlic  Gothlandic  nar- 
ratives of  ante-Columbian  adventures  had  bestowed  the  n  ne  of  W  ue 
land  the  Good"  upon  some  portion  of  the  North  Amer  cin  Cont  ent 
or  its  islands,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  v  ted  A  lar^e  l  ropor 
tion  of  the  first  Colonists  were  familiar,  in  the  r  onn  co  ntrv  both  v  th 
the  use  and  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  Even  u  Engh  1  tl  e  culture  of 
thegrape  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times  a  d  lo  I  efore  tl  e  ntro 
duction  of  foreign  Wines.     Though  few  vinev  r  Is  are  to  1  e  f  nnd 

in  that  country,  they  once  covered  large  trtcts  of  la  1  nnl  furn  hed 
abundance  of  Wine.  Although  the  iraportat  o  of  Fre  ch  1\  cs  after 
the  Norman  conquest  had  caused  the  vine  to  I  e  neglc  ted  n  B  inland 
the  nse  of  Wine  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ee  tury  w  s  proba 
biy  far  more  general  with  its  popniation,  relat  vely  tl  an  at  |  re  e  t 

The  hopes  of  profit  from  the  manufacture  Amer  i  ne  e  L,reat  as 
well  with  the  English  as  with  the  German,  F  nch  ad  oti  e  em  gra  ta 
from  Continental  Europe,  in  proportion  to  tl  e  glo  -^  lesor  pt  ons 
given  by  the  early  writers  of  the  abundance  and  Insu  ce  of  the  nit  ve 
vines,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  favorable  te  per  of  the  cl  mate 
The  several  associations  and  private  adventu  ers  who  at  d  ff  ent  t  es 
made  settlements  uppn  American  soil,  with  &  arcely  a     exeej  t  on  tl  ere 
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fore,  either  attempted,  recommended,  or  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  In  some  iustancea  the  attempts  involved  a  considerable  amount  of 
unrequited  expense.  It  is  only  in  our  own  daj  that  a.  prospect  has  arisen 
of  making  this  a  Wine-producing  country.  The  first  aboriire  efforts  to 
cultivate  the  vine  with  profit  arose  from  no  failure  of  nature  to  fulfill  her 
early  pledges,  for  hor  indications  are  seldom  delusive.  Late  experience 
lias  shown  that  both  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  its  successful  propa- 
gation. The  plants,  moreover,  whose  cultivation  is  now  becoming  a  pro- 
fitable business  in  several  States  of  the  Union,  are  those  indigenona 
varieties  that  first  trailed  their  rich  clusters  in  wild  lusuriance  along  the 
valleys  and  fertile  bottoms,  or  clasped  with  fruitful  embrace  the  tree-trunks 
on  every  sunny  hill-side  throughout  the  land.  These  are  nearly  the  only 
ones  that  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  altogether  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  country,  and  their  assiduous  cultivation  would  proba- 
bly have  better  rewarded  the  attempts  of  the  early  vine-growers,  than  the 
foreign  kinds  which  they  endeavored  to  acclimate. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  error  with  the  first  cultivators. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  many,  which 
was  imperfectly  supplied  in  the  hireling  assistance  of  foreign  vine-dress- 
ers ;  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  soil  and  climate,  as  well 
as  of  the  habits  of  the  native  grape ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  premature 
nature  of  the  attempt  However  alluring  in  the  prospect  to  the  Colonists 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Wine-making  is  only  adapted  to  an  advanced  state 
of  society,  with  accumulated  capita!. 

As  early  as  1610,  soon  after  colonization  had  got  an  effective  foot-hold  in 

Virginia,  mention  is  made  of  the  French,  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  making 

preparation  to  plant  vines,  which  were  as  common  as  brambles 

jBrtisin°vir-in  the  woods.     A  sample  of  Wine  from  native  grapes  was  sent 

home  in  1613.     A  vineyard,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 

was  planted  in  that  Colony  by  the  London  Company  before  the  year  1620. 

lu  the  following  year  the  Company  also  sent  thither  a  number  of  French 
vine -dressers,  with  a  supply  of  plants  or  cuttings  from  European  vines. 
Their  favorable  report  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  country,  it 
is  said,  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  emigration.  They  repre- 
sented that  it  "far  excelled  their  own  country  of  Languedoc,  the  vines 
growing  in  great  abundance  and  variety  all  over  the  land  ;  that  some  of 
the  grapes  were  of  that  unusual  bigness  that  they  did  not  believe  them  to 
be  grapes,  until,  by  opening  them,  they  had  seen  tiieir  kernels;  that  they 
had  planted  the  cuttings  of  their  vines  at  Michaelmas,  and  hud  grapes 
from  those  very  cuttings  the  spring  following ;  adding,  in  the  conclusion, 
that  they  had  not  heard  of  the  like  in  any  other  country.'"     The  state- 

(I)  Bovedoj's  HisHirj  uf  Virginia. 
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ment  of  the  Frencliinen  as  to  the  early  maturity  of  the  vines,  is  vindicated 
by  the  historiiiu  whom  we  have  quoted,  wlio  avers  that  he  had  seen  the 
experiment  made  both  with  foreign  and  native  vines.  Their  want  of  suc- 
cess— for  they  are  said  to  have  ruined  the  project — readers  questionable 
the  fideUtj  either  of  their  report  or  of  their  services.  They  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  making,  previous  to  the  massacre  in  1622,  a  small  quantity 
of  Wine,  of  which  a  sample  was  sent  to  England  that  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Virginia  settlers  to  that  industry  was  enjoined  by  the  terms 
of  their  grants  of  land,  by  which  means  it  was  vainly  hoped  to  divert  them 
from  the  all-absorbing  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

Wine  of  good  quality  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1649,  or  earlier,  by 
Captain  Brocas,  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  had  traveled  much,  and 
pronounced  the  country  as  well  adapted  to  Wine-making  "  as  any  in 
Chrissendome."  Bnt  capital  and  skilled  labor  were  wanting.  A  Tract, 
already  quoted,  was  published  in  London,  in  1650,'  in  which  the  author, 
E.  Williams,  elaborately  argues  in  favor  of  "  the  dressing  of  vines  for  the 
rich  trade  of  making  Wines  in  Virginia."  He  states  that  Wine  had 
already  been  made  there  from  the  wild  grapes,  and  with  his  customary 
eutliusiasm,  declares  that  if  the  Candian,  Oalabrian,  or  other  European 
grapes  of  the  same  latitude  were  cultivated  in  Virginia,  it  would  enrich  the 
province,  excite  the  envy  of  France  and  Spain,  and  afford  tlie  finest  Wines  for 
the  markets  of  northern  Europe,  China,  and  tlie  West  India  islands.  He 
advises  that  every  planter  be  required  at  once  to  plant  a  nursery,  and,  as 
soon  as  possilile,  a  vineyard  ;  that  European  vine-dressers  be  employed, 
and  encouraged  by  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  vintage ;  and  that, 
for  their  security,  written  contracts  should  be  made  whereby  the  planter 
might  be  prevented  from  violating  his  engagement,  and  compelling  the 
vignerons  to  labor  in  the  capacity  of  slaves,  wliicb  had  been  a  cause  of 
previous  failures  in  Wine-making  ;  that  well-digested  instructions  in  all 
parts  of  the  business  should  be  prepared  and  printed  for  circulation  among 
the  planters,  to  give  "  competent  knowledge  in  the  mystery."  Had  all 
"        "  t  y  h  d  not  hung  down  its  desolate 

t      (   ho  usually  spends  all  the  pro- 
mpoverished  by  the  want  of  it," 
fif     d  in  the  Colony  to  encourage 

f  &  w  England  was  found  teeming 

]         and  Governor  Wintitrop  was 

he  landed,  to  begin  the  cul- 

h    e  up  and  down  in  the  woods," 

Our  Governor  hath  already  planted  a  vineyard, 
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head  as  of  1  t           h  d  th    p 

Pl 

fits  of  his  1  1           f        g      w 
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with  great  hope  of  increase."'  Master  Gmves,  "  Eiigynere,"  declared  the 
grapes  were  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen,  some  of  them  "  foure  inches 
about."  Mr.  Wiathrop  seems  so  far  to  have  succeeded  as  to  look  for  aa 
annual  yield,  however  small,  from  his  vinejard.  The  rental  of  Governors 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  granted  to  hira  in  1C32,  on  condition  that  he 
should  plant  thereon  a  vineyard  or  an  orchard,  was,  in  1634,  a  hogshead 
of  Wine  yearly. 

It  is  not  probable  that  attempts  to  mannfacture  Wine  in  New  England 
were  long  persevered  iii.  Within  a  very  few  years  its  increasing  foreign 
commerce  afforded  a  cheaper  and  readier  means  of  supply.  Its  exports  of 
fish,  lumber,  pipe-staves,  bread-stuffs,  and  other  produce,  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  Portugal  and  Spain  and  the  Wine  Islands,  had,  by  the  year 
1645,  become  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  the  principal  supplies  to  some 
of  them,  and  to  enable  the  traders  to  be  amply  supplied  with  the  peculiar 
products  of  those  countries  as  profitable  return  cargoes.  The  importation 
of  Wine,  in  particular,  had  recently  become  excessive,  and  the  General 
Court  of  Massaehusetts,  in  that  year,  deemed  it  proper  to  impose  a  duty 
of  ten  sliillings  upon  every  butt  of  Spanish  Wine  landed  there.  The 
reveune  was  for  the  support  of  government,  fortifications,  and  the  harbor 
defenses.  In  the  following  spring  several  ships  arrived,  bringing  eight 
hundred  butts  of  Wine.  Having  lost  much  by  leakage,  and  meeting 
with  a  bad  market,  they  refused  either  to  pay  the  impost,  or  to  give  an 
account  of  a  portion  which  had  been  already  landed ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  latter  was  forfeited.  As  the  importation  had  been  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  tariff,  the  Court,  on  petition,  remitted  the  forfeiture  and 
one-half  the  duty.  But  the  merchants  still  refused  to  submit  to  the  im- 
post, and  their  best  Wines  were  seized  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law. 
This  act  thej  conceived  to  be  a  gross  wrong,  as  the  balance  of  the  invoice 
became  unsaleable  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  better  qualities,  and  they 
threatened  to  obtain  redress  iu  some  Other  way,  but  with  what  success 
we  are  not  informed. 

"But  too  much  indulgence  in  that  way,"  says  the  historian,  "opened  a 
door  to  encouragement  to  Wine  merchants,  who  have  since  filled  the  coun- 
try with  that  commodity,  to  the  overflowing  of  luxury  and  other  evils ; 
whereas,  had  there  been  a  greater  impost  laid  thereon,  it  might  have 
turned  the  stream  of  traffic  into  another  channel,  that  might  have  been 
mueh  more  beneficial  to  the  place.'" 


(1)B 


.0  Code,  whioh  decreed  thet 


(!)  Hubbard's  Now  Bneland.— The  evils  "dmrkenneaa,  as  tru informing  G 

here  hiated  ot  very  early  disturbed  the  good  iDto  it  beast,  is  to  be  punished  witu  ^^^  f.^..- 

order  and  enfeebled  the  industry  of  all  th*  ishmont  of  beaisM ;  a  whip  for  Ibe  horse,  and 

tolonies.     It  was  not  repressed  by  the  ler-  a  rod  for  the  foolc's  baclie."    It  was  grtatly 
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Vines  were  sent  in  1642,  to  Ifew  Netherlands,  by  Van  Rensselaer,  for 
the  nse  of  bis  Colony  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  wished  to  introduce  the 
cultivation  of  that  plant  and  of  madder.  The  vines,  as  his  commissary 
wrote  him,  were  all  killed  by  the  frost,  "  like  others  brought  to  tlie  coun- 
try." 

The  propagation  of  the  grape-vine  was  also  enjoined  upon  Colonel 
John  PrintE,  who  arrived  the  same  year,  with  a  commission  from  Queen 
Christina,  as  Governor  of  the  Swedish  Colony  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware,  for  the  support  of  which  she  made  large  appropriations  out  of 
her  revenue  from  tobacco.  Campanius  mentions  a  number  of  places  in 
that  Colony  where  native  grapes,  white,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  black,  grew 
in  great  profusion,  and  that  the  inhabitants  only  needed  to  be  informed 
how  to  press  them.' 

A  letter  in  Plantagenet's  Description  of  New  Albion  (in  Delaware), 
from  Robert  Evelin,  who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  country,  de- 
scribes (1648)  a  valley,  called  Uvedale,  where  the  vines  ran  upon  the 
mulberry  and  sassafras  trees,  and  bore  four  sorts  of  grapes,  which  he 
quaintly  describes  as  follows: — "The  first  is  the  Thoulouse  Muscat, 
sweet-scented ;  the  second,  the  great  Fose  and  thick  grape,  after  5 
mooeths  reaped,  being  boyled  and  salted,  and  well  fined,  it  is  a  strong 


commercial  puraaita.    The  Indian  and  Afri-  noy  where  else.     Araurg  the  gigantio  Tege- 

can   trade,  on  the  one  Sand,   requirsd,  aa  lahle  growtha  of  California,  howavar,  a  vine 

Rum.     The  commerce  vith  the  West  India  Angelos,  the  main  etoek  of  irhieh  it  ten  feet 

islandaandthe  Wine  countriee,  on  the  other,  in  diameter.     Seven  thoaaand  clusters   of 

gaTethem  facilities  forobtBiningrum,  htan.  grapaa  were  oonnted  upon  it.     That  State 

d?  and  Wine,  and  molaaaes,  which  Ihej  con-  promises  soon  to  bo  the  must  productive  in 

vertfld  into  ram.     Many  efforts  were  mada  Wineaof  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  to  eqtial 

oonfining  their  sale  to  licensed  dealers,  re-  ofhervineyards.Tlieinerease  of  vinos.forthe 

striated  by  oartun  limitations.    In  1639,  John  last  fow  years,  has  been  OT^  fifty  per  cant. 

Charles,  of  Norwich,  Connceticnt,  wna  for-  annually,  and  at  its  present  ral«,  will,  in 

bidden  to  draw  Wine,  "  becanae  there  iatli  twenty  years,  produce  Winea  of  the  vnlae  of 

been  much  disorder  by  if."     The  present  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.    The  largeal 

among  the  trades  of  New  England  "  divers  acres,     Los    Angelos    produced,    in    1S57, 

shop-keepera,  and  some  who  have  a  mystery  350,000  gallons  of  Wine.     The  number  of 

beyond  others,  as  have  tho  Tintnera."  grape   vines   in    the   State,   in    1856,   wos 

(1)  Campanius  ia  believed  lohave  bad  no  1,5«,134;     in    18o8,    3,854,548,    of  which 

personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  is  1,650,000  were  in  Los  Angelos  aione.     The 

prone   to  relate  extraordinary  things.     He  aggregate,  this  year  will  eieeed,  it  is  sup- 
grape  Tine  two   alls  in   thicknaaa,   which 
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red  Xi,rr^  ,  the  third,  a  light  claret ;  the  fourth,  a  white  grape,  creepa 
on  the  laiiil  makclh  a  pure,  gold-color  white  Wine.  Tenis  Pale,  the 
Frenchman,  of  these  four  made  eight  sorts  of  oscellcDt  Wine ;  and  of 
the  Mudnt  acute  boyled,  that  the  second  draught  will  fox  a  reasonable 
pate  four  nioneths  old,  and  here  maj  be  gathered  and  made  two  hundred 
tnn  in  the  vintage  moneth,  and  replanted  will  mend."  He  speaks  of  two 
other  vallejs  iboie  TJvedale,  likewise  abounding  ju  the  same  grapes,  A 
duty  of  3d.  per  gallon  was,  in  IT  15,  laid  on  Wine  and  rum  imported  into 
Maryland,  except  from  England,  and  sueh  as  was  imported  in  vessels 
built  and  owned  in  the  colony. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Wine-grape  was  a  prominent  object  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Carolina,  about  the  year  1670,  under  the  grant  from  Charles 
the  Second' to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others.  The  proprie- 
il^lI'ck™-  taries,  four  years  after,  sent  over  vines  and  other  plants,  with 
persons  qualified  to  manage  them.  But  there  are  few  records 
preserved  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  province. 

In  ISTS,  a  second  unsuccessful,  because — like  all  others  at  that  period 
— a  premature  attempt  was  made  by  the  King  to  introduce  into  that  pro- 
vince the  manufacture  of  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  other  southern  produc- 
tions. Two  vessels  were  fitted  out,  in  which  were  sent  a  number  of 
French  Protestant  Refugees.  The  present  city  of  Charleston  was  founded 
the  following  year. 

The  commencement  of  the  attempt  to  make  Wine  seems  to  have  beeu 
encouraging.  "  Some  of  the  Wine,"  says  a  writer  in  1682,  in  reference 
to  it,  "  has  been  transported  for  England,  which,  by  the  best  palates,  was 
well  approved  of,  and  more  is  daily  expected.  It  is  not  doubted,  if  the 
planters  as  industriously  prosecute  the  propagation  of  vineyards  as  they 
ha^e  begun,  but  Carolina  will,  in  a  little  time,  prove  a  magazine  and 
staple  for  Wine  to  the  whole  West  Indies."  The  vines  sent  by  the  pro- 
prietors, he  states,  embraced  the  Rhenish,  Claret,  Mascadel,  Canary,  and 
other  kinds.  Additional  emigrations  of  Dutch,  Preach,  and  other  Euro- 
pean people,  some  of  whom  were  skilled  in  the  grape  culture,  engrafted 
their  industry  upon  the  Colony.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  settled  in 
the  Province  in  1689,  made  an  essay  in  vine -growing,  and  succeeded  in 
making  Rome  small  quantities 'of  Wine.  About  the  year  1690,  King 
WiUiam  sent  large  numbers  of  the  persecuted  French  refugees  into  Vir- 
ginia. Others  of  the  same  class,  possessing  both  property  and  industry, 
purchased  land  of  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  and  settled,  some  on  the 
Santee  river,  and  others,  who  were  mechanics,  in  Charleston.  Renewed 
efi'ortE  were  made  by  them  to  manufacture  Wine,  in  which  they  were  par- 
tially successful.  In  1696,  they  were  naturalized  by  an  Act  of  the  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  as  were  those  of  Virginia  by  a  law  passed  in  1680.     In 
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intelligence,  industry,  and  good  conduct,  these  exiles  were  among  the  most 
valuable  accessions  made  to  the  population  of  the  Province.  But  Carolina 
now  bears,  in  her  family  names,  ampler  traces  of  the  Hui,ue  ot  race  and 
lineage,  than  she  does  in  the  richness  o  tl  e  ant  qn  ty  of  her  vintage 
Her  fertile  savannahs  were  destined,  ere  long  to  fur  1  a  mure  valuable 
staple  than  even  Wino  and  oil  for  the  food  of  ma  b  nd  a  d  her  uplands, 
in  process  of  time,  to  whiten  with  a  richer  j  roduct  tl  an  s  lit  fjr  its  cloth- 
ing. Had  success  attended  the  early  efforts  to  cover  the  LOiintry  with 
vineyards,  to  the  extent  which  the  present  shows  to  be  practicable,  it  is 
impossible  to 'say  how  far  it  might  have  affected  the  economical  condition, 
not  only  of  Carolina  and  the  South,  but  of  the  world,  by  retarding  the 
introduction  of  rice  and  cotton,  which  were  then  considered  of  little  value 
in  comparison. 

Wherever  the  Huguenots  settled  in  America  they  bore  along  with  them 
their  country's  vine,  aad  sought  to  clothe  the  fertile  bottoms  and  sunny 
slopes  of  their  wilderness -bo  me  with  the  purple  of  their  ancestral  vales. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  acres,  in  the  township  of  Oxford 
iu  Massachusetts,  was,  in  the  year  1684,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  thirty 
families  of  that  people,  who  had  escaped  from  the  persecutions  of  Louis 
Xiy.  Here  they  set  up  mills,  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  of  which 
traces  still  remain,  and  were  invested  with  the  elective  franchise  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1696,  by 
the  Indians,  and  some  of  thera  settled  iu  Boston.  The  names  of  Bondi- 
not  and  Fanueil  appear  among  the  number,  and  rank  with  those  of  Lau- 
rens, in  South  Carolina,  and  Jay,  in  New  York,  as  public  benefactors ; 
while  not  a  few  among  the  less  distinguished  are  still  recognized  througli- 
oat  the  country.  The  tribute  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  a  name  of  the  same 
respectable  origin,  to  the  memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  on  visit- 
ing a  vine  of  their  planting,  was  merited  by  the  virtues  of  a  people  to  whom 

"  Full  many  a  son 
Among  the  noblest  of  our  land  looks  baok 
Through  time's  long  vista,  and  esulting  claims 
These  as  their  sJreB." 

Pi  William  Penn,  the  hope  of  successfully  introducing  the  manufac- 
tvK  of  Wine,  appears  to  have  been  warmly  cherished.  The  following 
Pann'jat-  extracts  from  his  description  of  the  Province,  addressed  to  the 
ISLho™"  ^'^^  Society  of  Traders,"  in  London,  dated  16tli  of  8th  mo., 
Wme.  1683,  and  from  liis  other  correspondence,  will  show  iiis  ideas  on 

the  subject : — 

"The  great  red  grape  (now  ripe)  called  by  ignorance  the  fox  grape,  because 
of  the  relish  it  hath  with  nnskilfol  palates,  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  grape. 
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and,  by  art,  donbtiesa  may  ba  cultivated  to  an  esc e Hen t  Wine,  if  not  so  sweet 
yet  littie  inferior  to  the  Prontinao,  as  it  is  not  maob  unlike  in  taste,  ruddiness 
set  aside,  wMth  in  sucli  things,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs  the  case  much. 
There  is  a  white  kind  of  Muaoadel,  and  a  little  black  grape,  like  the'cluafer- 
grape  of  England,  not  yet  so  ripe  as  the  other,  but  they  tell  nie,  when  ripe, 
sweeter,  and  that  they  only  want  skilful  oign'roni  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
I  intend  to  venture  on  it  with  my  Frenchman,  tiiia  season,  who  shows  some 

knowledgein  these  things It  is  disputable  with  me,  whether  it  be 

best  fo  fall  to  fining  the  fruits  of  this  country,  especially  the  grape,  by  the 
care  and  skill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign  stems  and  sets  already  good  and  ap- 
proved. It  seems  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  not  only  a  thing  groweth 
best  where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will  hardly  be  equalled  by  another  species  of 
the  same  kind  that  doth  not  naturally  grow  there.  But,  to  solve  the  doubt, 
I  intend,  if  God  give  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  hope  the  conaequencea  will  be 
as  good  Wine  as  any  of  the  European  countries  of  the  same  latitude  do 
yield."     *    *     *     * 

"  Whatever  tends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Wine,  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen  in  these  parts,  I  cannot  but  wish  yon  to  promote  ;  and  the  French  people 
are  most  likely,  in  both  respects,  to  ensure  that  design.  To  that  und  I  would 
advise  you  to  send  for  some  thousands  of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able 
viguerons,  and  people  of  the  other  vocation."    . 

The  French,  of  whom  he  speaks,  were  probably  from  Carolina,  where 
they  had  long  been  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Anglican  popalation.  It 
was  not  until  1696,  that  their  eingnlar  forbearance  and  worth  to  that 
Colony,  procnred,  from  the  Assembly,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  the 
tardy  justice  of  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  the  freemen  of  the  province. 

The  soundness  of  Penn'a  reasoning  upon  the  habitudes  of  plants,  and 
the  doubtful  expediency  of  attempting  to  supplant  the  indigenous  vine  by 
the  acclimation  of  foreign  species,  has  been  almost  nniformly  attested  by 
the  subsequent  experience  of  vine-growers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. French,  German,  and  other  experienced  and  skillfnl  cultivators  of 
the  vine,  have  repeatedly  failed  to  introduce,  on  any  extensive  scale,  the 
culture  of  the  European  plant ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  science  and 
observation  seem  equally  to  have  led  is,  that  American  vines  only  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  on  American  soils. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  he  writes,  9th,  12th  mo.,  1683, — "  The  Ger- 
mans are  fallen  upon  flax  and  hemp;  the  French,  on  vineyards.  Here 
grow  wilde  an  incredible  number  of  vines,  that  tho'  savage,  and  so  not  so 
excellent,  besides  that  much  wood  and  shade  sower  them,  they  yield  a 
pleasant  grape,  and  I  have  drunk  a  good  clarett,  though  small  and  green- 
ish, of  Capt.  Rappe's  vintage  of  the  savage  grape." 

His  iutentions  were  afterward  carried  into  execution  upon  his  Spring- 
etsbnry  estate,  in  Pena  Township,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  present 
City  of  Philadelphia,  toward  the  Schuylkill,  where  a  vineyard  was  planted 
18 
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by  his  direction,  npon  aa  eminence  afterward  known  as  "Vineyard  Hill." 
To  conduct  the  business,  he  sent  to  France  for  a  person  qualified,  and 
sustained  him  at  considerable  expense.  He  subsequently  wrote,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  as  follows  : — "  I  writ  that  regard  should  be  bad  to  Andrew 
Doze  about  the  vineyard.  I  know  it  is  a  charge,  but  if  Wine  can  be 
made,  it  will  be  worth  the  Province  thonsands  by  the  year,  for  many 
Frenchmen  are  disheartened  by  the  Carolinians.  In  seven  years  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  vineyards,  if  the  experiment  takes  ;  and  I  under- 
stand, by  Patrick  Lloyd  and  Dr.  More,  that  he  produced  ripe  grapes  the 
28""  of  the  5'"  month,  '86,  when  the  roots  were  but  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  planted.  'Tis  an  high  character  of  the  country,  and  Andrew 
Doze,  I  am  told,  say'd  he  deserved  the  place,  paying  me  only  an  acknow- 
ledgement in  Wine."  He  afterward  writes,  "All  the  vines  sent  in  this 
vessel  are  intended  for  Andrew,  on  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  vineyard.  I 
could  have  been  glad  of  a  taste  last  year,  as  I  hear  he  made  some."  It 
is  not  known  how  long  he  persevered  in  the  enterprise ;  but  it  is  believed 
not  to  have  been  rewarded  by  any  success,  and  to  have  been  abandoned 
as  early  as  his  second  visit,  in  1G95.  The  vintage  probably  never  war- 
ranted the  advice  of  Pastorius,  who,  in  view  of  the  attempt,  wrote  his 
friends  that  they  had  better  send  along  a  supply  of  Wine-barrels  and  vats 
of  various  sizes. 

In  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  from  the  eonntry,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  an  undertaking  beset  with  difficulties  should  have  failed  not- 
withstanding the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  projector  to  sustain  it. 

An  English  writer,  sometime  resident  in  the  Province  after  this  time, 
speaks  of  several  excellent  native  grapes,  from  which  good  Wine  had  been 
frequently  produced  by  skillful  vignerons,  and  of  the  encouraging  prospects 
of  ample  supplies  of  Wine,  for  their  own  use  and  for  exportation.  The 
Wines,  as  being  more  pure,  were  more  wholesome,  and  the  trade  of  sophis- 
ticating liquors,  as  practiced  in  England  and  Holland,  he  vainly  believed, 
would,  from  the  native  honesty  of  the  people,  long  remain,  as  it  then  was, 
nnknown  in  the  Province.  The  excellent  cider  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wew 
Jersey,  which  then  sold  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  barrel,  is  also 
mentioned.     Peach  brandy  and  perry  were  made  in  both  Provinces. 

The  amount  of  Wine  and  spirituous  liquors  consumed  in  the  Province, 
within  twenty-five  years  after  Penn's  arrival,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
importation  of  those  articles.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  1711 
upwards  of  68,000  gallons  of  Wine,— of  which  59,000  gallons  were  direct 
from  the  Wine  countries,  and  383,000  gallons  of  mm  were  imported  into 
Philadelphia.  The  rum  was  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  mainly 
for  the  support  of  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  shows  the 
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extent  to  which  tlio  Province  was  already  engaged  in  botli  species  of 
traffic. 

On  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  the  last  colonized  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  in  1733,  similar  attempts  were  made  to  produce,  at  the  outset. 
Wine,  silk,  and  oil.  Foreign  vine-dressers  were  sent  thither  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Province,  who  attempted  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  other 
southern  products.  The  injudicious  restrictions  imposed  by  its  humane 
founder  upon  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  Colony,  long  operated  unfa- 
vorably to  the  progress  of  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  hberal  ap- 
propriations of  the  British  Parliament  in  aid  of  their  enterprise.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  esperiraent,  near  Savannah,  called  the  Trustees' 
Garden,  was  also  unwisely  chosen.  The  soil  proved  too  dry  and  sterile, 
and  notwithstanding  the  care  of  an  experienced  cultivator,  Thomas  Westi 
both  vines  and  mulberry  trees  proved  a  failure.  The  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  settlers  sought  homes  nnder  fewer  restraints  in  neighboring 
Provinces. 

Abraham  De  Leon,  a  Jew,  who  had  acquired  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness in  Portugal,  cultivated  grapes  in  his  garden,  in  Savannah,  where  he 
was  a  freeholder.  The  Oporto  and  Malaga  grapes  were  raised  with  great 
success  by  him.  He  solicited  a  loan  from  the  trustees  in  England  of 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  without  interest,  for  three  years,  pledging 
himself  to  employ  it  and  an  additional  sum  of  his  own  in  bringing  from  Por- 
tugal vines  and  vignerons,  and  to  return  the  money  within  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  to  have  growing  in  the  Colony  forty  thousand  vines,  which 
he  would  supply  to  the  freeholders  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  but  the  remittances  were  never  made,  aad  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  1764,  two  ship-loads  of  Palatines  were  sent  to  America  by  George 
III.,  and  were  landed  at  Charleston.  The  Assembly  of  the  Province 
voted  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  them,  and  assigned 
them  lands  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk  and  Wine,  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and,  it  was  hoped,  would  attempt. 

The  efforts  to  introduce  successfully  the  Wine -manufacture  in  the  Colo- 
nies was,  at  this  period,  when  her  dependencies  had  become  of  immense 
value  to  Great  Britain,  regarded  with  much  interest.  It  was  a  favorite 
policy  of  the  nation  to  become,  by  means  of  the  Colonies,  as  independent 
as  possible  of  all  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  articles  she  was  compelled 
to  import.  The  vast  snms  yearly  paid  to  Prance  for  Wines  and  liquors, 
were  paid  reluctantly.  All  the  valuable  staples  of  the  American  Pro- 
vinces were,  moreover,  secured  to  her  markets  by  the  provisions  of  her 
Commercial  Code.  The  Navigation  Act  gave  England  the  exclusive 
right  of  supplying  Wines,  among  other  articles,  to  the  Colonies.   But  the 
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right  of  exporting  noQ-ennmerated  articles  to  ports  south  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  enabled  tbem  to  obtain  Wines  from  tbe  place  of  growth,  in  contra- 
vention of  tbe  trade  Acts.  The  heavy  duty  on  Wines  imported  direct 
from  Eagtaud,  only  a  part  of  which  was  drawn  back,  still  further  dimin- 
ished the  trade  ia  Wines  between  England  and  her  Colonies.  On  the 
termination,  in  1163,  of  the  old  French  War,  during  which  the  officers 
found  an  almost  universal  taste  for  Madeira  Wine  in  the  Provinces,  all  the 
duties  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back,  escept  £3.  10s.  per  tun, — on  all 
but  French  Wines,  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  encourage, — on  expor- 
tation to  the  Colonies.  Madeira,  Fayal,  and  Lisbon,  Teneriffe  and  Sherry, 
were  the  kinds  principally  in  use,  therefore,  before  the  Kevolution 

In  1166,  the  Society  instituted  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  a  list  of  premiums  for  the 
advantage  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  upon  such  articles  as  it  was 
hoped  might  be  produced  there.  Among  these,  weie  premiums  of  £300 
sterling  to  the  person  who  should  be  in  possession  of  a  yiueyard  or  plan- 
tation in  any  of  the  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  south- 
ward of  the  Delaware,  consisting  of  the  greatest  number  of  vines  (not  less 
than  fifty)  actually  producing  the  true  Malaga  grape  for  raisins ;  and  £50 
for  a  vineyard  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  of  the  same  kind  of  plants. 
The  Society,  at  the  same  time,  offered  a  premium  of  £200  for  the  greatest 
number  (not  less  than  five  hundred)  of  the  plants  of  the  vines  which  pro- 
duced those  sorts  of  Wines  then  consumed  in  Great  Britain ;  and  £50  for 
tbe  next  greatest  number,  not  less  than  one  hundred  plants.  These  last 
were  offered  to  any  of  the  Colonies  north  of  the  Delaware  considered  as 
one  district,  or  south  of  the  Delaware  considered  as  one  district,  and  to 
the  Bermuda  islands. 

Whether  these  bounties  had  the  effect  which  often  followed  the  Socie- 
ty's announcements  of  rewards  in  other  branches,  we  are  not  aware.  We 
have  seen  no  account  of  any  awards  made  in  that  branch.  The  attention 
of  many  intelligent  persona  was,  however,  called  to  the  subject,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Hon.  Edward 
Antill,  a  member,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province  of 
New  Jersey,  prepared  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
making  and  preserving  of  Wines,  suited  to  the  different  climates  of  North 
America.  It  embraced  full,  practical  details  on  the  subject  of  the  vineyard, 
and  the  manufacture  of  Wines,  and,  after  his  death,  it  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  C.  Thompson  to  the  Society,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
its  Transactions,  ia  1111  The  same  volume  contains  a  memoir  on  the 
distillation  of  Persimmons,  by  Isaac  Bartram,  and  a  letter  from  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  on  the  manufacture  of  currant  Wines,  which  had  been 
for  some  years  carried  on  at  that  place,  quite  successfully,  by  the  Mora- 
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vians.  Its  cost  was  aboat  Gd.  the  quart.  Red  currautswere  considered 
preferable  to  the  white.  In  the  domestic  manufacture  of  curraut  Wme 
from  the  red,  white,  and  black  currant,  which  was  made  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Mr.  Coxe,  in  1 810,  considered  each  family  in  the  United  States  could 
oil  an  'average,  easilv  make  two  barrels,  or  sixty-three  gallons,  annually, 
wMeb  would  yield  sixty-three  millions  of  gallons,  or  nearly  twelve  times 
the  quantity  of  wine  imported,  and  twenty-three  times  the  amount  con- 
snmed  in  the  country.  It  was  recommended  as  a  more  profitahle  busi- 
ness, to  be  pursued  on  a  large  scale  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  European  Wine-grape. 

Tlie  early  French  writers  gave  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  vines  of 
Louisiana,  and  two  valuable  varieties,  the  VUis  (ssHvalis  and  F.  riparta, 
are  indigenous  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  In  1769, 
the  French  on  the  Illinois  river  made  one  hundred  and  ten  hogsheads 
of  well-tasted  and  strong  Wine  from, the  native  grape  of  that  region. 
In  the  same  year,  Uichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  sent  a  cask  of  Wine  of 
the  last  year's  vintage,  with  a  few  bottles  of  older  Wine,  "  from  our  native 
grape,"  as  a  present  to  Dr.  Fothergill  of  London.  Some  of  the  French 
people  who  had  settled  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  at  an  earlier  period,  kept 
np  the  manufacture  of  Wine  on  a  small  scale,  until  the  Kevolution  put  an 
end  to  the  business,  which  gave  promise  of  becoming  increasingly  valu- 
able. A  red  Wine,  little  inferior  to  Burgundy,  was  mentioned  by  a 
writer,  in  1774,  as  the  product  of  Carolina.  The  first  overt  act  of  the 
revolutionary  drama  was  the  seizure,  in  June,  17G8,  of  the  sloop  Liberty, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  Harbor  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  in  landing  a  cargo  of  Wines  from  Ma- 
deira without  having  entered  the  whole.  A  large  part  of  the  Wines 
consumed  in  the  Colonies— eicept  those  from  Madeira,  which  for  a  long 
time  came  free,  but  paid  about  £7  per  tun  duty— bad  been  thus  obtained 
by  evasion  of  the  customs.  Bat  Government  was  now  vigorously  enforc- 
ing the  Trade  Acts,  and  American  merchants  deemed  it  their  duty  as 
resolutely  to  resist  them. 

A  few  years  after  the  Peace,  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in 
Pennsylvania  to  cultivate  the  grape,  for  Wine,  on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  had  been  done  before.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1802,  with 
a  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  five  managers,  and  a  stock  of 
one  thousand  shares  of  twenty  dollars  each.  They  purchased  land  and 
planted  a  vineyard  at  Spring  Mill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  thirteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  1811,  they  had  thirty  thousand  vines  growing 
with  good  prospect  of  success. 
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THE  MANUFACTUKE   OF   SALT  IN  THE   COLONIES. 

As  common  Salt,  like  iron,  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  being,  in 
its  Tarious  dietetic  and  economical  relations,  almost  as  indispensable,  and 
one  aa  widely  diffused  throughout  nature,  its  production  was  very  pro- 
perly an  object  of  attention  with  the  first  colonizers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  it  has  been  with  all  nations  ancient  and  modern. 

The  object  for  which  this  industry  was  mainly  undertaken  and  prose- 
cuted was  to  supply  the  fisheries  which  it  was  designed  to  carry  on  in  the 
bays  and  on  the  coasts  of  America. 

The  deep-sea  fishery  on  the  eoast  of  Newfoundland  had  been  commenced 
as  eariy  as  ISlt,  by  French  and  Spanish  ships  from  Biscay  and  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  In  1518,  the  former  nation  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  yes- 
sels  there  ;  the  Spanish,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  the  English  from  thirty  to  fifty  sail.  Tlie  first  Act  of  the 
British  Pariiament  which  had  any  reference  to  America,  was  made  in 
1548,  for  the  protection  of  English  fishermen  on  that  coast  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Admiralty.  At  the  time  of  the  New  England  colonization, 
the  British  fisheries  were  rising  into  some  importance.  In  1622,  about 
thirty-five  English  ships  sailed  for  the  eoast  of  New  England,  to  engage 
in  the  fishery  ;  and  in  1624,  about  fifty  sail.  In  1615,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  cod  were  obtained  from  the  American  fishery. 
The  early  toyagers  to  the  new  territories  ilso  reported  the  rivers  hirbor-i, 
and  bays  to  abound  in  fish  of  every  description  and  of  remarkable  excel- 
lence, inviting  the  line  and  the  net  of  the  emigrant  and  promising  ample 
returns  for  his  labor.  Tlie  first  voyage  of  Car  tain  Smith  on  the  coa'st  of 
New  England,  in  1614,  was  converted  from  an  abirtive  seirth  fnr  gold 
into  an  essay  in  the  fishing  business,  in  bo  its  eonitrucled  on  tho^e  si  oies 
for  the  purpose.  He  then  recorded  the  observation  ;  "  Salt  upon  Salt 
may  assuredly  be  made,  if  not  at  the  first  in  ponds,  yet,  till  they  be  pro- 
vided, this  may  be  used," — by  which  he  probably  meant  the  making  it  by 
boiling  of  sea  water.  The  fisheries  thns  first  commenced  in  onr  waters  were 
a  principal  resource  in  the  feeble  years  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  branch  of 
(278) 
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the  natioDal  industrj  has  steadily  growD  to  the  preseDt  daj.  Plymouth 
early  engaged  in  the  business,  so  far  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Colotiy 
wunld  permit,  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  original  emigrants,  and  after- 
ward a  merchant  among  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  is  commended  by  the 
early  historians  for  his  enterprise  in  the  fishing  business  at  Marblehead, 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  nursery  for  that  hardy  and  useful  class.  The 
business,  however,  is  represented  by  GoTernor  Bradford,  as  "  a  thing  fatal 
to  tiiat  Colony."  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  exempted 
from  all  duties  and  public  taxes  men  and  property  employed  in  catching, 
curing,  or  transporting  fish. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  therefore,  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
about  the  same  time,  a  fishing  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
FitBtsait-  ^^  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  commenced  the  first  raanu- 
""'''''■         facture  of  Salt  in  the  Northern  Colonies.' 

This  business  was  first  begun  at  Cape  Charles,  in  Virginia,  sometime 
previous  to  the  year  1630.  But  having,  from  some  reason,  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  the  works  were  that  year,  under  the  new  hopes  inspired 
by  the  grant  of  a  Constitution,  ordered  to  be  restored  upon  a  scale  which 
it  was  hoped  would  not  only  serve  the  Colony,  but,  in  a  short  time,  the 
"  great  fishings"  on  the  A  merican  coast.  It  was  ordered  to  be  made  "  in 
abundance,  and  after  the  manner  of  those  hotter  climates  which  may  prove 
a  great  belpe  to  enrich  the  plantation."  In  1633,  Salt  appears  to  have 
been  exported  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts. 

Under  a  grant,  made  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  1621,  to  Captain 
John  Maion,  the  partial  colonization  of  New  Hampshire  wastwo  years  after 
commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  fur  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
Salt-works  were  accordingly  erected  by  a  company  which  settled  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Piscataqua,  on  its  southern  bank,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  present  city  of  Portsmoath.  la  the  following  year 
SftU-maliing  was  attempted  in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  whither  a  Salt- 
maker  was  sent  from  England  for  that  purpose.  A  letter,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer,  from  one  of  the  company,  says  :  "  The  saltman  is  a  skilful 
and  industrious  mao ;  put  some  to  him  that  may  quickly  apprehende  y" 
misterie  of  it."  He  seems,  however,  to  have  scarcely  possessed  the 
qualities  or  the  knowledge  of  the  "  misterie"  with  which  he  was  accredited, 
for  Governor  Bradford  says  of  him  :  "  But  he  whom  they  sent  to  make 
aalte  was  an  ignorante,  foolish,  self-willed  fellow ;  ho  bore  them  in  hand 
he  could  doe  great  matters  in  making  salt  works,  so  he  was  sent  to  seeke 
out  fitte  ground  for  his  purpose;  and  after  some  serche  he  toald  y' 
Governor  that  he  had  found  a  sufSciente  place,  with  a  good  hottome  to 
hold  water,  and  otherwise  very  coaveniente,  which  he  doubted  not  but  in 
a  short  time  to  briug  to  good  perfection  and  to  yeeld  them  great  profit, 

but  he  must  have  eight  or  ten  men  to  be  constantly  imployed 

But  he  was  after  some  triall  so  confldente  as  he  caused  them  to  send  car- 
penters to  rear  a  great  frame  for  a  large  house  to  receive  y°  salte  and 
such  other  uses.     But  in  y°  ende  all  proved  vaine For  he  could 
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■ward  sent  out  Thomas  Graves,  an  engineer,  as  one  skilled  in  salt  works. 
The  action  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  at  their  meeting  in  March,  162S-39, 
was  as  follows :  "  Touching  making  of  salt,  it  was  consened  ffytt  that 
commodettj  should  be  reserued  for  the  general  Stocks  benefitt,  jeet  with 
this  proviso  that  every  planter  or  brother  of  the  company  should  haue  as 
much  as  he  might  aney  way  haue  occasyon  to  make  use  of,  at  as  cheape 
rate  as  themselves  could  make  it:  provided,  if  the  company  bee  not 
BufScieutly  provided  for  themselffs,  their  particular  men  may  hane  liberty 
to  make  for  their  own  expence  and  use  aney  way,  but  not  to  transport 
nor  sell.'" 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  has  now  become,  through  the  aid  of  modern 
science  and  skill,  so  much  improved  and  extended,  and  its  supply 
so  constant,  abundant,  and  cheap,  that  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to 
understand  why  so  much  importance  was  then  attached  to  it,  and  its 
manufacture  and  sale  inhibited  to  private  enterprise.  But  in  the  fiscal 
and  commercial  regulations  of  most  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  limes, 
Salt  has  held  a  very  prominent  place.  In  many  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  monopolies,  duties,  and  taxation,  often  of  a  most  injurious  kind.  The 
salt  works  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  were  established  about 
130  years  after  the  founding  of  Rome;  and  a  hundred  years  later,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  demanded  for  salt,  the  right  of  vending  it  was 
transferred  from  private  hands  to  the  Eoman  State.'  The  manufacture 
and  the  duty  levied  upon  salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  important 
source  of  the  revenue  and  commercial  power  of  Rome.  Much  of  the 
maritime  influence  of  Venice,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been  ascribed  to 
her  Bait  works.  One  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  believed  to  have  been  the  oppressive  nature  and  enforcement  of 
the  salt  code  formerly  existing  in  France.  The  commercial  prosperity  of 
both  England  and  France  has  been  stated  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to 
their  salt-producing  capabilities.  In  the  last  named  country,  in  Austria, 
and  some  other  countries,  the  manufacture  of  Salt  is  at  this  day  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  as  are  the  Saline  Springs  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  amount  annually  paid  by  the  United  States  for  imported  salt — which, 
notwithstanding  its  constantly  increasing  production  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  ample  facilities  which  exist  for  meeting  the  entire  home  demand, 

mt  np.     Tbey  afterward  renew  tlieip  conn-     to  one  calling  or  other.  Bad  noe  idle  drones 
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and  B.  large  export  trade  in  addition,  still  amounts  to  more  than  half  the 
total  consumption  of  the  country — renders  it  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  it- receives.  The  mannfacture,  moreover,  offers  an  inviting  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital  and  of  invention. 

Exigencies  have  repeatedly  arisen,  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
through  the  constraints  of  trade  and  the  privations  of  new  settlements, 
when  the  want  of  this  great  essential  has  been  severely  felt.  Its  price  has 
occasionally  risen  to  three,  five,  and  even  tv^elve  dollars  per  bushel.  Any 
general  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  would  even  now 
cause  much  distress,  by  suddenly  arresting  the  supply  of  Salt.  Con- 
Biderably  more  than  one-half  of  that  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
derived  from  Great  Britain,  where  the  Salt  manufacture  and  trade  is  very 
extensive. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  mines  of  rock  salt  had  not  beeo 
discovered  in  that  country.  The  principal  supply  of  salt  was  obtained 
by  boihng  sea-water,  which  was  commenced  at  Lyme  over  800  years 
before;  but  the  product  was,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  quite 
impure.  A  better  article  was  obtained  from  France,  where  the  making 
of  salt  by  solar  evaporation  was  earlier  practiced.  This  process,  as 
conducted  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  enabled  the  manufacturers, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century — according  to  Dr.  Campbell' — to 
make,  in  two  weeks  of  a  dry  summer,  a  sufHciency  of  salt  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  and  foreign  markets  of  the  kingdom.  In  England  the 
article  was  subject  to  a  duty,  which  formed  a  branch  of  the  Royal  rcvenae. 
The  amount  of  this  duty  in  1694  was  3s.  4d.  per  bushel  of  56  lbs.  But 
by  numerous  statutes  regulating  its  manufacture,  sale,  and  taxation,  it 
was  increased  in  1798  to  59.,  and  eventually  to  15s.  a  bushel,  or  forty 
times  its  original  cost  This  exorbitant  tax  at  length,  in  1823,  procured 
its  total  repeal,' 

This  branch  of  industry  which  the  government  of  Massachusetts  reserved 
for  the  future  emolument  of  the  Company,  appears  to  have  been  placed, 
after  the  transfer  of-anthontj  f  o  Lo  Ion  to  the  Colony,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  others.  It  vas  corame  ed  n  the  town  of , Salem,  in  1636, 
apparently  by  private  e  teri  r  e  nder  leave  from  the  General  Court. 
In  June,  1631,  some  F  end  people  arrv  d  as  mentioned  in  Prince's 
Chronology,  in  an  E  ^l  sh  si  i  at  P  cata  v  y  to  carry  on  the  salt-making. 
This  we  suppose  to  have  been  at  tl  e  n  outh  of  the  Raritan,  in  New 
Jersey,  although  there  was  a  place  anciently  of  the  same  name  in  Mary- 
land. 

Samuel  WinsMw,  in  June,  1641,  obtained  from  the  General  Court  of 

(1)  Campbeirs  Politioa!  Survey  of  Great         (2)  MoCullocli's  Commercia!  Dictionary. 
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Maasacliusetts,  the  exclusive  right  for  ten  years  of  making  salt  by  a  new 
method,  provided  he  set  it  up  within  a  year.  The  same  year  Johu  Jeony, 
an  enterprising  citizen  of  Plymouth,  was  allowed,  at  Clark's  Islanc^  "  the 
first  land  that  received  the  footsteps  of  the  Pilgrims,"  certain  privileges 

make  salt,  which  he  was  to  sell  to  the  inhabitants  at  two  shillings  per 
inshel.  With  him  were  associated  fonr  partnei-s,  and  the  j^rant  embraced 
hirty  acres  of  land  and  the  sole  privilege  for  twenty-one  years. 

These  attempts  were  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  community,  and 
;arcity  of  salt  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  outlying  settlements  a  few 
years  later,  was  a  cause  of  much  anxiety.    It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  so 

,g  as  the  country  was  dependent  upon  distant  and  foreign  sources  for 

!  supply  of  an  article  so  important,  and  liable  to  all  the  contingencies 
of  mercantile  speculation  and  uncertain  navigation.  Hence  we  find 
Governor  Winthrop  writing  in  ITovember  16tli,  1646,  to  his  son  at 
Fisher's  Island,  near  Pequod  River:  "Here  arrived  yesterday  a  Dutch 
ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  salt,  sent 
by  Mr.  Onge,  from  Lisbon,  so  as  salt  was  abated  in  a  few  hours  from 
thirty-six  to  sixteen  a  hogshead.  We  look  to  it  as  a  singular  providence 
and  testimony  of  the  Lord's  care  of  ns."' 

The  importance  of  an  increased  domestic  production  of  salt,  induced 
the  younger  Winthrop,  soon  after  to  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to 
manufacture  the  article  by  a  new  method.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by 
the  General  Court,  in  March,  1647-S,  that  "upon  treaty  with  Mr.  Win- 
throp, touching  the  making  of  salt  out  of  meer  salt  water,  for  the  use  of 
the  country,  it  is  apprehended  and  assented  by  both  parties,  that  for 
incoaragment  of  the  said  worke,  being  of  so  general  concernment,  it  is 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  Court,  that  for  so  many  families  or  house- 
holds as  are  resident  within  this  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Winthrop  shall 
be  paid  after  the  nest  harvest,  so  many  bushels  of  wheate  or  of  other 
corne  and  wheate  to  the  value  of  wheate,  yet  so  as  the  one  half  of  it 
be  in  wheate  certaine  upon  the  delivery  of  so  many  bushels  of  good 
white  salt  at  Boston,  Charles  Towne,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Salsbury,  to 
be  received  and  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners  for  public  rates  upon  two 
months'  notice  given  by  Mr.  Winthrop — the  constables  shall  have  power 
to  levy  it.  The  second  year  the  commission  shall  receive  and  pay  for  two 
bushels  of  salt  for  each  family,  at  the  price  of  3s.  a  bushel,  and  for  other 
two  years,  the  commission  shall  take  of,  and  make  payment  for  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  salt  at  2s.  per  bushel,  at  such  Salt  worke  as  said  Mr.  Winthrop 
shall  appoint,  and  he  shall  have  leave  to  erect  works  in  any  place  or  places 
in  the  jurisdiction  not  appropriated,  etc."  In  the  following  May,  the  Court 
granted  Mr.  Winthrop  three  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Paquatuck,  the 

(1)  Savage's  Winthrop  AppeDdis. 
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grant  to  be  void,  "  prorided  that  he  set  not  up  a  eonsiderable  salte  worke, 
we  meane  to  make  one  hundred  tun  per  annum  of  salt  between  the  Capes 
of  Maesachusetts  Bay,  within  three  jears  next  coming,"' 

We  are  not  informed  what  success  attended  this  enterprise.  It  was 
prohably  encouraging,  since  the  same  authorities  in  May,  1056,  granted 
the  proprietor  for  twenty-one  years,  the  exelusire  privilege  of  making 
Salt  "after  his  new  way." 

Again,  in  May,  1652,  Salt-worts  were  ordered  to  be  set  up  at  Cape 
Ann,  which  had  been  included  in  the  grant  to  Mason,  but  was  now 
reunited  to  Massaciiusetta.  A  proposition  was  made  by  Edward  Burt, 
to  manufacture  Salt  at  that  place  by  a  new  method,  for  which  he  asked  and 
received  permission  of  the  Court,  "  provided  he  make  it  only  after  his  own 
new  way."     His  grant  was  made  for  ten  years. 

Ho  was  at  the  same  time  refused  the  use  of  two  islands  near  Salem  for 
that  purpose,  "as  prejudicial  to  the  town  in  divers  regards."' 

It  was  about  this  date  that  the  rich  Salt  Springs  of  Western  New 
York,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  domestic  supply  at  the  present  time, 
were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  European  settlers  through 
siu  sprinp  the  French  Jesuits,  who  were  prosecuting  their  perilous  missions 
in  the  country  of  the  Onoudagoes  and  the  Iroquois.  Father  Lal- 
lemoDt  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  them.  But,  on  the 
16th  August,  1654,  ten  days  after  his  arrival  among  the  Onoudagoes, 
they  were  observed  by  Pere  Le  Moyne,  who  carried  back  to  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  a  sample  of  the  curious  product  of  the  Springs.  His  dis- 
covery is  thus  recorded  inhis  journal  of  that  date:  "Le  16, Nous  arrinons 
a  ['entree  d'vn  petit  lac,  dans  vn  grand  bassin  a  demy  sfeche ;  nous  gous- 
tons  de  I'eau  d'vne  demon  qui  la  rend  puante ;  en  ayant  gonstiS  ie  trouvay, 
que  c'estoit  vne  fontaine  d'eau  salee,  et  en  effet  nous  en  Ssraes  du  sel  aussi 
naturel  que  celuy  de  la  mer  dont  nous  portons  une  montre  a  Quebec.  Ce 
lac  est  tres  poissonneaux  en  truites  saulmonnees  et  autrea  poissons." 
Father  Le  Moyne,  four  years  after,  communicated  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  these  salines  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolonsis  at  New  Amster- 
dam, who,  in  conveying  the  intelligence  of  so  strange  a  discovery  to  his 
classis  at  Anist«i-dam,  reservedly  adds,  "  whether  this  be  true,  or  whether 
it  be  a  Jesuit  lie,  I  do  not  determine.'"  Though  previously  used  by  the 
Indians,  to  a  small  extent,  the  springs  were  not  turned  to  any  account  in 
the  manufacture  of  Salt  by  the  white  population  until  near  a  century  and 
a  half  after  they  were  first  noticed  by  the  French.  About  the  time  of 
this  discovery  also  (1657),  during  the  Directorship  of  Stuyvesant,  Salt- 

(I)  Colony  Records,  ii.  228.  (3)  O'Callaghan'a   New   Netberlftiida,   ii. 
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works  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  Dutcli  ProTince  within  a  daj'a  sail 
of  New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  on  the  Delaware,  at  which  ships  stopped 
to  complete  their  lading.  As  early  indeed  as  1649,  it  was  charged  ggainst 
the  West  India  Company's  servants,  by  delegates  sent  to  the  States 
General,  that  they  had  made  nselesa  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  by 
tiie  erection  of  Salt  works  and  in  other  manufactnriog  enterprises  in  the 
ProTince.  In  1661,  Dirck  de  Wolff,  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  obtained 
for  seven  years  the  exclusive  right  of  making  Salt  in  New  Netherlands, 
la  aid  of  the  undertaking,  he  received  a  grant  of  Conyen  (now  Coney) 
Island  from  the  Dutch  authorities.  But  the  isls.nd  being  claimed  by  the 
English  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  on  Long  Island,  who  were  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  Dutch  sovereignty,  the  agents  of  De  Wolff  had  no 
sooner  erected  their  pans  and  commenced  operations,  than  all  their  im- 
provements were  laid  waste  by  the  Yankees.  Their  threats  of  as  summary 
punishment  of  the  intruders  in  case  they  attempted  to  restore  them,  were 
only  silenced  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  The  outlays  of  the 
proprietor  were  lost,  and  hia  project  was  not  revived.' 

Salt  was  in  1654,  subject  to  a  duty  in  New  Netherlands  of  twenty 
Stivers  (forty  cents)  per  bushel,  bat  the  duties  on  imports  were  the  next 
year  reduced  to  ten  per  cent,  fts  price  between  the  years  1630,  and 
1646,  in  the  patroonery  of  Van  Rensselaer  on  the  Hudson,  as  shown  by 
the  account  books,  was  seven  florins  thirteen  stivers  per  ton  for  imported 
white  Salt,  or  two  florins  twelve  stivers  per  half  barrel,  the  florin  of  twenty 
stivers  being  equal  to  forty  cents.  In  1660,  Wiliiam  Beekraan,  Vice- 
Director  on  the  Delaware,  in  a  letter  to  Stnyvesant,  complains  of  the  price 
of  Salt  being  "  exceedingly  tough,  asking  three  to  four  guilders  for  a  single 
schepel,"  (three  pecks.)'  The  year  following  was  one  of  great  scarcity 
in  New  Netherlands,  and  Salt  was  sold  at  twelve  guilders  (four  dollars 
and  eighty  cents)  the  bushel  at  New  Anasterdam.  The  high  price  of  the 
article  was  probably  the  inducement  which  De  Wolff  found  to  attempt 
the  manufacture  in  that  year. 

In  the  Navigation  Act  of  1663,  which  prohibited  the  importation  into 
the  Colonies  of  any  of  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  except  through  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Salt  intended 
for  the  fisheries  of  New  England  and  some  other  places,  and  of  winea 
from  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  These  might  be  carried  direct  in  ships 
navigated  according  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  provisions  of  this  clause 
were  afterward,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1727,  extended  also  to  Penn- 
eylvania,  and  subsequently  to  New  York. 

a,  239,        (3)  Haiard's  Annals  of  Pennsjlyania. 
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The  General  Court  of  Virginia,  in  1662,  enacted  that,  after  the  first 
September,  1683,  no  Salt  should  be  imported  into  the  county  of  North- 
ftmpton,  "  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ship  and  goods,  to  the  end  that 
B.  S. ,  who  hath  erected  a  Salt-work  in  those  parts,  may  be  encouraged  in 
bia  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country."  The  works  were 
the  property  of  Colouel  Scarborough,  and  were  situated  at  Accomack,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  manufacture  of  Salt  had 
been  commenced  over  forty  years  before.  But  not  answering  the  public 
expectation,  the  Act  was  repealed  four  years  after,  and  the  free  importa- 
tion of  Salt  permitted. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States,  from  its  warmth  and  dryness,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
Salt  by  solar  evaporation.  This  hygrometric  adaptation  was  early  infer- 
red and  stated,  from  the  feet  that  the  fishermen  of  Cape  Cod,  in  1629, 
brought  back  from  the  sea-shore  portions  of  good  Salt  spontaneously  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  water  left  by  the  tide  upon  the  rocks  and  in 
the  marshes.  The  latter  were  so  encrusted  that  the  salt  adhered  to  the 
shoes  of  the  fishermen  as  they  crossed  them.'  "Here,"  writes  Plantage- 
net,  in  1648,  "the  glorious  ripening  Sonne,  as  warm  as  Italy  or  Spain, 
will  bring  rare  fruits,  wines,  and  such  store  of  Aniseed  and  Licoras,  as 
well  as  Bay  Salt,  made  without  boiling,  only  in  pans  wiih  the  Sun,  that 
each  laborer  may  make  six  bushels  a  day,  worth  in  these  three,  twelve 
shillings  a  day." 

The  Swedish  Government,  which,  in  1642,  resuscitated  its  expiring 
colony  on  the  Delaware,  instructed  Governor  Printz  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  Salt  by  evaporation. 

In  IGTl,  a  Committee,  appointed  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  by 
the  Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  confer  with  Richard  Wharton,  of  Boston, 
respecting  his  mode  of  making  Salt  by  the  sun,  reported  favorably,  and 
advised  the  Court  "  to  encourage  a  Company  for  that  purpose,  which 
return  the  Court  approved." 

Salt  was,  in  early  times,  made  by  the  solar  method  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island,  by  exposing  sea-water  in  shallow  vats  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  wind.  Mines  of  Rock  Salt,  of  which  valuable  fossil  deposits 
have  of  late  years  been  found  in  some  of  our  western  States,  were  about 
this  time  (1670)  first  discovered  in  England.  The  following  description, 
based  on  the  Papers  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  this  manufacture  in  England  about  the  period  of  the  revolution 
of  1688  :— 
"  Tne  first  bed  of  Bock  Salt  had  been  discovered  not  long  after  the 
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Restoration,  in  Cheshire,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  worked  in 
that  age.  The  Salt,  which  was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from  brine- 
pits,  was  held  in  no  high  estimation  The  pans  in  which  the  manufacture 
was  carried  on  exhaled  a  sulphurous  sieneh  ;  and  when  the  evaporation 
was  complete,  the  substance  which  was  left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used 
with  food.  Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  complaints 
which  were  common  among  the  English,  to  this  unwholesome  condiment. 
It  was  therefore  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and  there 
was  a  regular  and  considerable  importation  from  Prance.  At  present, 
our  springs  and  mines  not  only  supply  our  own  immense  demand,  but 
send,  annimlly,  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  Salt  to 
foreign  eountries.'" 

The  several  grants  which  we  have  mentioned  of  exclusive  privileges  for 
Salt-making  in  Massachusetts,  emanating  from  the  same  legislative  body, 
and  covering  the  same  periods,  must  bo  supposed — although  the  specifi- 
cations have  not  come  down  to  us — to  refer  to  processes  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  from  that  of  Mr.  "Winthrop,  as  not  to  conflict. 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of 
improvement  was  already  awake  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  an  important 
commodity. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  at  least,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  Salt  manufacture,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  had  traveled  much.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing aud  genius,  of  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  and  beside  being  himself 
a  chemist,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Robert  Boyle — 
then  engaged  in  investigating  the  properties  of  sea  water  and  kindred 
subjects — and  of  many  of  the  first  chemists,  naturalists,  and  philosophers 
of  the  age.  With  several  of  these  be  was  associated,  in  1660,  in  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which,  the  published  Transactions 
contain  several  of  his  contributions.  His  enterprise  and  love  of  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  many  other  considerations,  would  lead  him  to  adopt,  in 
the  new  home  of  himself  and  family,  such  recent  improvements  as  be- 
longed to  a  manufacture  in  which  be  was  interested.  The  encouragement 
given  him  by  the  local  authorities  was  a  judicious  one.  But  of  the  nature 
of  those  improvements  we  have  now  no  means  of  judging. 

About  the  year  1689,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  had  been  several 

years  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  "being  fond  of  projects,"  as  we 

are  informed,  took  up  his  residence  in  South  Carolina,  an  having 

fE's™!?'    a  climate  favorable  to  his  views.     In  addition  to  the  cultivation 

Citoima.      ^p  ^.j^^  ^.^^^  wine,  etc.,  he  there  tamed  bis  attention,  also,  to  the 

(1)  Mftoauley's  Hist.  England,  cli.  iii. 
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manufacture  of  Salt.  He  named  the  place  selected  for  his  eiperiments 
on  the  Sewee  Bay,  the  "  Salt  Ponds."  Bat  what  success  attended  his 
efforts  is  not  known.  The  Legislature  of  that  Province,  in  lt25,  enacted 
two  laws  to  encourage  the  making  of  Salt  in  the  Colony.' 

In  1146,  John  Jerom  and  Stephen  Jeroni,  Jr.,  proposed  to  set  up 
"evaporating  pans  for  the  making  of  Salt  in  Connecticut." 

Similar  attempts  coutinued  to  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
with  more  or  less  encouragement  from  local  authorities,  to  produce  a  sup- 
ply of  this  great  essential,  until  after  the  Revolution.  Small  Salt-works 
were  erected,  and  existed  for  a  time,  along  the  seaboard,  for  boiling  sea 
water,  which  the  cheapness  of  fuel  rendered  more  common  than  that  of 
evaporation  by  solar  heat.  The  consumption  of  Salt  was  always  large 
in  the  country.  The  esfent  of  the  fisheries,  the  large  amount  of  salted 
provisions  consumed  and  exported,  and  the  practice  of  dispensing  it  to 
cattle,  created  a  large  demand. 

The  principal  supply  of  Salt,  before  the  Revolution  was  obtained  by 
the  numerous  lumber,  provision,  and  tobacco  ships,  which  traded  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  Prance,  the  Wine  Islands,  and  other  Salt-producing  countries 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  The  provincial  exports  being  bulky, 
and  the  return  cargoes  much  less  so.  Salt,  for  the  fisheries,  was  usually 
taken  in  as  ballast,  or  as  a  part  lading,  Althoagh  the  article  did  not 
pay  as  a  full  cargo,  its  high  price,  and  its  supposed  benefit  to  the  ship 
timbers,  rendered  it  acceptable  and  profitable  as  part  freight.  Fine  Salt, 
of  a  higher  price,  for  culinary  use,  was  obtained  in  small  quantities  from 
England,  but  was  not  well  suited  to  the  fisheries.  For  some  time  pre- 
ceding the  War  much  was  brought  from  Liverpool  in  sacks  of  four  bush- 
els each.  Some  of  that  obtained  from  the  American  islands  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  Legislatnre  of  Massachusetts 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  fish  sent  from 
the  Province,  to  decree,  in  May,  1610,  that  "  fishing,  being  advantageous 
and  likely  to  be  impaired  by  using  Tortudas  Salt,  which  leaves  spots  on 
Gsh  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash  in  it,  that  no  fish  salted  with  Tortudas 
Salt,  and  thereby  spotted,  shall  be  accounted  merchantable  fish."  Much 
of  the  Salt  obtained  from  these  islands  was  the  product  of  spontaneous 
crystallization,  and  was  gathered  and  sold  in  its  impure  state  at  a  low 
price  by  the  inhabitants,  or  was  collected  by  American  crews  without 
other  expense.  Nor  had  the  domestic  manufacture,  at  this  date,  made 
any  progress  toward  supplying  a  better  article,  at  least  by  the  solar  me- 
thod,    Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  1613,  reported  that  in 

(I)  RamBaj'a  Hist.  S.  Carolina. 
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New  Eijglaiid  there  was  "  no  Allura,  nor  Copperas  nor  Salt  made  by  their 

SUIl." 

The  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  by  the  War  of  Independence 
occasioned  a  distressing  scarcity  of  Salt,  and  called  into  existence  many 
small  establishments  along  our  shores  from  Cape  Cod  to  Georgia.  In 
these  the  water  was  pumped  from  the  sea  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  wind- 
mills, and  was  boiled  in  large  kettles,  often  in  the  open  air,  yielding  an 
inferior  article  of  Salt,  imperfectly  purified  from  the  lime  and  other  foreign 
coiistitaenta  of  the  brine.  The  apparatus  was  ill- construe  ted  for  its 
purpose,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  were  required  to 
make  a  bushel  of  Salt. 

The  expense  of  labor,  time  and  fuel,  was  great,  and  the  product  crys- 
tallized in  fine  grains,  was  small  and  defective  in  quality.  Abont  the  year 
1714,  or  1715,  an  observation  similar  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
of  saline  particles  left  by  the  sun  and  air  in  the  clam  shells,  lying  upon 
the  beach,  was  made  by  the  salt-boilers  at  Harwich,  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod,  where  one  of  the  first  essays  in  Salt-making  in  Massachusetts 
had  long  before  been  attempted.  This  hint,  led  to  some  esperinienta, 
and  soon  after  to  the  first  attempt,  in  this  country,  on  any  extended  scale, 
to  make  Salt  by  solar  evaporation,  Mr.  Ammiel  Weeks,  of  Harwich, 
succeeded  in  making  a  sufficiency  for  his  own  use,  and  about  the  same 
lime  the  manufacture  was  attempted  without  success  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 
A  year  or  two  after,  John  Sears,  a  mariner,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
Salt  more  economically  than  by  the  boiling  process,  and  in  association 
with  Edward  Sears,  Christopher  and  Edward  Crowell,  erected  Salt-works 
on  Quivet  Neck,  in  the  town  of  Dennis,  in  Barnstable  County.  -  They 
constructed  a  vat  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  width,  with  a 
flooring  of  white  pine  on  oaken  sleepers,  with  planked  sides  and  ends,  and 
a  curiously  constructed  roof.  The  "  bottom,"  originally  all  on  the  same 
level,  was  afterward  divided  to  obtain  a  crystallizing  vat.  For  two 
•years,  all  the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  works  in  buckets  from  the  sea 
shore.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sears  obtained  from  the  British 
ship  of  war,  Somerset,  stranded  on  the  Cape,  a  pump,  which  he  set  up  and 
used  until  1190,  when  he  erected  a  wind-mill  for  the  purpose.  This  mill 
he  is  said  to  have  constructed  in  secret,  npon  the  plan  then  in  use,  on 
account  of  the  ridicule  with  which  he  was  assailed.  The  manufactory  of 
the  ingenious  and  enterprising  owner,  which  was  the  original  of  those  now 
generally  in  use,  was  denominated  "  John  Sear's  Folly,"  so  often  does  the 
fancied  wisdom  of  his  cotemporariea  withhold  from  its  author,  the  full 
credit  or  the  benefit  of  a  sagacious  innovation. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  small  manufactories  in  that  and  other 
parts  of  Massachusetts  for  making  Salt  by  artificial  heat,  It  was  carried 
19 
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OQ  in  Harwich,  for  about  tweiitj  years,  by  Messrs.  Obed  E.  Smith  and  Job 
Chase,  and  throughout  the  Revolution,  In  Falmouth,  Barnstable,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Peninaala,  were  similar  establishmenta.  The  example 
of  Mr.  Sears,  however,  induced  others  to  construct  works  upon  his  plan. 
At  Broad  Point,  in  Brewster,  Mr.  Scott  Clark,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dunster^ 
before  the  termination  of  the  war,  erected  works  of  that  kind  with  threo 
vats.  They  had  no  pump  for  several  years,  but  were  afterward  provided 
wilhahacd-purap.  lu  the  same  town,  Nathaniel  Freeman  had  Salt-works 
abont  the  same  time;  and  in  1119,  the  first  on  the  new  plan  were  built 
in  Barnstable,  by  Messrs.  Hinckly  &  Gorham. 

Salt  at  that  time  sold  for  six  dollars  per  bushel.  Its  high  price,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  fisheries,  led  many  others  into  the  manufacture  upon 
Mr.  Sears'  method ;  bnt  on  the  revival  of  foreign  trade,  after  the  peace,  a 
large  number  of  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  business  has  ever  since 
been  conducted  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  numerous  wind-mills  for 
raising  the  brine,  which  thickly  lined  the  beach  in  almost  every  town  on  the 
Peninsula,  twenty  years  ago,  gave  it  quite  a  unique  appearance.  In  1199, 
John  Sears  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  manufacturing  Salt,  and 
the  following  year  another  was  given  to  Hattil  Killey  for  a  method  of 
covering  Salt-vats  from  the  weather  by  the  plan  adopted  on  the  Cape. 
This  contrivance,  by  which  the  roois  of  two  vats  were  connected  by  a 
strong  beam  turning  upon  a  upright  post  in  the  centre,  enabling  them  to 
be  easily  removed  and  replaced,  was  an  essential  improvement  upon  the 
old  system  of  making  Salt  in  uncovered  boilers  or  rats.  The  Salt  made 
by  this  system  was  of  a  good  quality,  white  and  pure,  and  weighed  from 
seventy  to  seventy-five  pounds  per  bushel.  The  process  being  conducted 
by  the  use  of  three  or  four  rooms  on  different  planes  effected  the  separa- 
tion of  the  various  sulphates  and  other  contaminating  imparities  of  the 
bittern,  and  was  more  economical,  by  yielding  Epsom  and  Glauber's  Salts, 
as  residual  prodacts  of  the  operation — the  latter  heing  crystallized  during 
the  winter. 

An  abortive  effort  to  make  Salt  by  the  sun  was  made  by  General  Pal- 
mer, on  the  Marshes  in  Boston  Neck,  about  this  time.  The  manufacture 
of  Salt  was  also  carried  on,  in  ^mall  establishments,  in  many  places  along 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  more  soathern  States,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  A  number  of  those  in  New  Jersey  were  burned  or 
demolished  by  the  British  troops  during  the  war.  Several  Salt-works  on 
the  south  side  of  Squam  Inlet,  iu  Monmouth  County,  were  thus  destroyed 
in  1778.  A  large  Salt-making  establishment  was  owned  by  a  Dr.  Harris, 
near  Towusend's  Sound,  in  Cape  May  County,  which  was  threatened 
with  a  like  fate,  because  the  proprietor  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  gun- 
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powder.'  The  manufacture  being  earned  on  near  tlie  seashore  waamore 
exposed  to  hostile  attacks  than  operations  conducted  in  the  interior.  80 
insecnre  were  the  owners  of  such  works  that,  in  September,  111*1,  David 
Forman  and  partners  memorialized  Congress  for  a  guard  of  one  hundred 
men  to  protect  a  Salt-works  they  proposed,  erecting.  The  extreme 
scarcity  of  this  article  induced  the  Continental  Congress,  on  June  Sd,  of 
the  same  year,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  supplying  the  United  States  with  Salt ;  and,  ten  days  after,  acting 
upon  their  report,  passed  a  resolution  advising  the  several  States  to  offer 
such  liberal  encouragement  to  persons  importing  Salt  for  the  use  of  the 
said  State,  as  should  be  effectual.  Each  State  was  also  recommended  to 
employ,  at  the  public  charge,  one  or  more  vessels  to  import  Salt  for  its  own 
immediate  use.  The  agents  of  the  TJnited  States  in  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  were  to  be  directed  by  the  Secret  Committee  to  effect  the  impor- 
tation of  Salt  in  all  vessels  bound  to  America  on  account  of  the  United 
States  ;  all  masters  of  vessels  taking  in  cargoes  for  America  on  account  of 
the  United  States,  were  to  be  instrncted,  if  possible,  to  ballast  with  Salt ; 
and  the  several  States  were  recommended  to  erect,  and  encourage  in  the 
most  liberal  and  effectual  manner,  proper  works  for  the  making  of  Salt,' 

But  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  Salt,  produced  in  the  Atlantic  towns 
by  the  suspension  of  foreign  trade ;  by  the  absorption-  of  labor  into  the 
army ;  and  the  insecurity  of  capital  invested  in  such  works,  was  rendered 
the  normal  condition  of  the  frontier  settlements,  by  the  imperfect  means 
of  communication  between  them  and  the  seaports.  After  the  termination 
of  the  old  French  war,  in  1163,  emigration  took  up  its  march  toward  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  West,  and,  in  different  directions  from  the  principal 


[1)  The  foUowirg  is  related  in  Thotuher'a  the  aids  gave  the  order,  and  the  neit  day 

Militarj  Journnl,  Ist  January,  17S0,  during  his  Eioellenoj'a  table  was  amply  provided, 

the  cantonment  at  Murristown,  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Thompson  was  sent  for,  and  toH  that 

the  darkest  period  of  the  conflict,  when  the  she  had  done  very  wrong  to  expend  her  own 

army  seldom  had  six  days'  provisiona  on  money,  for  it  was  not  Snown  when  she  could 

hand,  and  the  Continental  money  was  Bode-  be  repaid:  "I  owe  yen,"  said  his  Bucel- 

preoiated  that  "  four  months'  pay  of  ft  pri-  lency,   "  too  much   already,  to  permit  the 

vate  would  not  procure  for  hia  family  a  sin-  debt  to  be  inoreaaed,  and  oar  situation  is 

gle  bushel  of  wheat."    "  We  hare  Dothing  not,  at  this  moment,  such  as  to  induce  very 

bat  the  rations   to  000k,   sir,"    said    Mrs.  strong  hopes,"     "Dear  sir,"  said  the  good 

Thompson,  a  very  worthy  Irish  woman  and  old  iiidj,  "  it  is  always  darkest  juat  before 

housekeeper,      to      General      Washington,  daylight;  and  I  hope  ybnr  Eioellcncy  will 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Thompson,  you  must  then  cook  forgive  me  for  bartering  the  salt  for  other 

the  rations,  for  I  have  notafarthtDgto give  necessaries  which  are  now  on  the  table." 

you."     "If  yon  please,  sir,  let  one  of  the  Salt  was  eight  dollars  abnahel,  and  could 

gentlemen  give  me  an  ordor  for  sis  bushels  always  be  exchanged  with  the  country-peo- 

of  salt"  "Sis  bushels  of  salt!— for  what?"  pie  for   articles   of  provisions,— Snrftfi-    * 

"  To  preserve  the  fresh  beef,  air."     One  of  Howe's  SUt.  Coll.  of  N.  X 
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centres  of  population,  pushed  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  great  lakes.  Lands  were  appropriated  and  laid  under  cul- 
tivation, and  population  augmented  with  unexampled  rapidity.  But  for 
more  than  twentj-five  years,  during  which  tliej  renewed  the  scenes  of  pri- 
Tation  and  suffering,  through  which  tlie  first  colonizers  had  won  a  foot- 
hold, communication  with  the  older  settlements  was  most  tedious  and 
periloos.  By  one  or  other  of  the  two  principal  routes  throagh  Peiinsyl- 
Tania,  by  Lancaster  and  Chambersburg,  or  through  Virginia,  by  way  of 
Winchester,  and  Hagerstowti,  and  Cumberland,  the  settlements  beyond 
the  mountains- were  readied.  From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  or  those 
intermediate  places,  ail  the  Salt,  iron,  sugar,  and  other  necessaries,  were 
"packed"  by  rough  and  preeipitous  pathways,  at  an  expense  of  three 
dollars  per  hundred -weight,  and  much  risk,  to  their  destination  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  furs,  ginseng,  and  other  returns,  were  transmitted 
in  the  same  expensive  way.  Ten  or  twelve  horses,  tied  one  to  another  in 
single  file,  carrying  each  about  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  slung  on 
pack-saddles,  traveled  the  tedious  route  in  charge  of  a  single  driver,  and 
several  companies  of  these,  combined  for  mutual  protection,  made  up  a 
caravan  with  merchandise  for  the  western  posts.  The  first  wagon  load 
of  goods  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  southern  route,  through  Virginia,  to 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1789.  Witb  four  horses,  the  wagoner  took 
twenty  hundred-weight,  and  made  the  trip  from  Hagerstown  and  back, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  a  little  less  than  a  month,  receiving 
three  dollars  per  hundred,  freight.  Under  the  packing  system,  a  horse 
could  take  but  two  bushels  of  alum  salt  weighing  eighty-four  pounds  per 
bushel,  and  the  price,  in  consequence,  was  usuallv  at  an  early  period,  a.  cow 
and  calf  per  bushel.  The  salt  was  measured  into  the  bushel  by  the  hand, 
as  lightly  as  possible,  and  a  heavy  footstep  wis  not  albucd  upon  thefljor 
during  the  operation.  Being  one  of  the  greit  essentials  of  life  Salt 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  however  difGtuh  to  obtain  But  although, 
in  numerous  places,  saline  fountains  gushing  from  the  hidden  reservoirs 
of  that  substance,  early  attracted  notice  in  the  western  valleys  and  the 
wild  deer  resorted  to  their  favorite  "  licks '  to  taste  the  grateful  brine, 
skill,  capital  or  enterprise  was  wanting  to  turn  the  discovery  to  account. 
A  Salt-works  is  said  to  have  been  elected  somewhere  on  Big  Beaver 
River,  about  the  year  1184,  by  an  assouation  of  Pittsbuig  and  Philadel- 
phia merchants.  But  many  years  elapsed  before  a  cheiper  source  for 
their  supplies  was  found  in  the  product  of  the  Onondaga  springs  and 
still  longer  before  a  nearer  provision  was  made  by  bonng  the  alluvium 
of  the  adjacent   valleys  of  the  Kiskimmetas    Alleglnny  and  K  maw  ha 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  was  commenced  at  the  Onondaga  Salines 
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about  tlie  year  ItST,  when  about  ten  bnsbels  were  made  in  a  day.  la 
that  or  the  following  year,  the  lands  of  that  part  of  the  State  were 
S^^oni^sa  ceded  to  New  York  by  tile  Oneida  Indians,  and  the  portions  in- 
siu-woi-i.^.  ^.j^^iiig  |.j,g  Salt-fountains  were  reserved  by  the  State.  The  boiling 
process  was  first  employed  in  the  manufacture  near  the  present  city  of 
Syracuse,  and  mucfi  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Salt  since  made  there  has 
been  prodnced  in  the  same  way.  Coarse  or  solar  Salt,  of  better  quality 
than  the  fine  salt  made  by  boiling.  Is  also  manufactured  there  to  a  less 
extent  in  long,  shallow  vats,  upon  the  plan  early  adopted  at  Cape  Cod, 
and  around  New  Bedford,  in  Massachusetts.  In  1197  the  State  first 
legislated  upon  tie  subject  of  Salt-works.  It  now  opens  and  keeps  in 
repair  all  the  wells,  builds  and  keeps  in  repair  the  pump-houses,  reser- 
voirs and  distvibuling  aqueducts,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lessees, 
who  pay  a  duty  of  on.  ceet  per  bushel  of  fifty-sil  pounds,  and  a  nominal 
rent  for  the  land.  The  duly  was  formerly  twelve  cents  per  bushel.  The 
mannfacture  at  once  proved  an  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  western  coun- 
try and  the  estent  of  territory  to  be  supplied,  including  Canada,  with  the 
eit'ensive  water  communication  of  the  region,  soon  caused  the  saliferous 
marshes  to  be  pierced  in  different  direction.,  and  an  active  business  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  Salt.  In  U91,  Salt 
from  Onondaga  oould  be  purchased  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  westward 
for  half  a  dollar,  where,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  cost  many  dollars.  The 
product  of  the  springs  in  ml.  when  lots  were  first  leased  by  the 
State  was  25  «4  liusheis.  la  1858,  it  was  J,088,219  bushels,  produced 
at  au'average'eost,  wo  believe,  of  8  cents  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  the 
various  wells  is  a  bushel  of  salt  for  every  30  to  50  gallons  of  brine  evapo- 
rated—that of  sea  water  being  a  bushel  for  about  300  to  350  gallons. 

The  following  illastration  of  the  manner  in  which  access  was  opened 
up  to  these  salt  regions  from  other  portions  of  the  West,  and  a  new  mar- 
ket furnished  for  the  article,  is  from  a  eommunication  b,  Jadge  W.lkins 
to  the  Ameriean  Pioneer.  It  is  a  eonspicnous  example  of  early  and 
sagacious  enterprise,  and  of  the.beuetts  of  improved  means  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  an  extended  tenatory,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
coniitry. 

..  Amoa.  others  wlose  .It.nUoa  was  drawn  lo  Ih.  a.w  JeU  of  .at.rprl., 
on.ned  on  the  lake.,  after  W.ya.'.  treaty,  w«,  (t.n.r.l  Jam,.  O'Ba,.,  a  dis- 
tlasoiehed  oitizea  ot  Pittsburg.  He  entered  into  a  contract  will,  the  Goverament 
la  .apply  Oswego  with  previ.l.n.,  wLloll  eonld  lien  he  tur.l.h.d  from  P.lt.- 
larg  eleaper  than  I.om  tb,  ..tll.m.nt.  on  th.  Mol.wk.  Oea.ral  0  H.r.  wa. 
ft  far-sighted  caloolfttor ;  he  had  obtained  oorreet  intormatioa  as  to  the  maau- 
faotare  of  Salt  at  Salina,  and  in  his  eontraot  for  provisioning  the  garrison,  Ho 
tad  in  view  the  sappljlng  of  th.  Western  Coantr,  with  Salt  from  Onoadaga. 
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"Hiis  was  aprojeot  that  few  men  would  tare  tliought  of,  and  fewer  andertaken. 
The  meana  of  traiiaportation  had  to  be  created  over  lie  whole  line ;  boats  and 
teams  had  to  lie  provided  tQ  get  the  Salt  from  the  works  to  Oswego  ;  a  vessel 
built  to  transport  it  to  the  landing  below  the  falls  ;  wagons  procured  to  oariy 
it  to  Schloaser  ;  there  boats  constrnoted  to  carry  it  to  Black  Boek.  There  an- 
other vessel  was  req.uired  to  transport  it  to  Erie.  Tke  road  to  the  head  of 
French  Creek  had  to  he  improved,  and  the  Salt  carried  in  wagons  across  the 
portage ;  and,  finally,  boats  provided  to  float  it  to  Pittsburg,  It  required  no 
ordinary  sagacity  and  peraeverance  to  give  suooess  to  this  speculation.  Gene- 
ral O'Hara,  however,  could  execute  as  well  as  plan.  He  packed  his  provisions 
in  barrels  suitable  for  Salt.  These  were  reserved  in  his  contraot.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  manufacturers,  and  the  necessary  advances  paid  to 
secure  a  supply  of  Salt.  Two  vessels  were  built,  one  on  Lake  Erie  and  one 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  means  of  transportation  in  all  the  various  sections 
of  the  line  were  secured.  The  plan  fully  succeeded,  and  Salt,  of  a  pretty  fair 
quality,  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  and  sold  at  four  dollars  per  bushel,— just  half 
the  price  of  the  Salt  obtained  by  packing  across  the  mountains.  The  vocation 
ef  ike  packers  wai  gone.  The  trade  opened  by  this  man,  whose  success  was  equal 
to  his  merits,  and  who  led  the  way  in  every  great  enterprise  of  the  day,  was 
extensively  prosecuted  by  others.  A  large  amount  of  capital  was  invested  in 
Salt ;  trade  and  the  means  of  transportation  so  greatly  increased,  that  in  a 
few  years  the  Pittsburg  market  was  supplied  with  Onondaga  Salt,  at  twelve 
dollars  per  barrel  of  five  bushels." 

This  enterprise  commenced  in  179S,  and  the  chief  supply  of  Salt  for 
the  country  west  of  the  mountains  was  obtained  in  the  saniQ  way  until 
about  the  year  1810,  when  the  Kanawha  Salt  began  to  compete  with  that 
from  New  York,  which  was  wholly  cut  off  by  the  war  of  1812.  In  that 
year,  or  the  following,  William  Johnston  succeeded  in  reaching  a  strong 
body  of  salt  water,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  by  boring  near  the 
Ki  ski  rain  etas,  or  Conemsugh,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Alleghany.  Salt- 
boiling  immediately  commenced,  and  has  since  extended  until  Pittsburg 
has  become  the  centre  of  a  large  Salt-trade.  About  the  same  time,  other 
perforations  were  made,  and  saline  springs  were  discovered  communicating 
with  the  great  reservoirs  that  underlie  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  Salt  was  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  North-west.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  Wabash,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Salt  was  made 
aud  sold  at  moderate  prices  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
Wabash  Salines — which  produced,  in  1809,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand bushels — had  been  used  in  the  manfactureof  Salt  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  by  the  French  and  Indians,  before  those  of  New  York  were 
employed  by  Europeans.  The  Uliited  States  Salines,  thirty  miles  below 
the  Wabash,  were  in  operation  in  1812,  and  many  smaller  works  near  the 
same  time.     So  active  was. the  competition  that,  in   the  West,  the  price, 
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iQ  the  last  war,  averaged  only  eighty-sevea  and  a  half  cents,  while  it  was 
five  or  sis  dollars  on  the  seaboard. 

The  maniifactiire  has  received  many  improvements,  and  its  extent  and 
economy  have  been  much  promoted  by  the  progress  in  collateral  branches, 
as  the  mauufacture  of  soda-ash,  and  other  articles  nsed  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts,  and  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  progress  in  popula- 
tion, bat  still  falls  far  short  of  an  adequate  supply  for  the  country,  and  of 
the  maximum  profit  attainable  in  the  business.'  The  first  Congress,  for 
the  encouragement  of  this  industry,  and  for  purposes  of  revenue,  laid-a 
duty,  in  1189.  of  six  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  Salt,  which  was 
increased*)  twelve  cents  in  the  following  year,  and,  in  ITOT,  to  twenty 
cents.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  in  1801.  The  imports  of  Salt,  in  1790, 
amounted  to  2,337,920  bushels. 


(1)  rn  SeptembBr,   1794,    James  Fennel 

London,  and  was  probably  a  descendant  of 

took  out  a  patent,  tbe  first  ia  this  branch, 

Fennel,  a  plate  of  whose  Salt-works  was 

for  a  new  modo  of  making  Bait,  which  wo 

given  in  the  Theatrum  Machinarum    Utii- 

believe  be  afterward  unsncceasfully  attempt- 

versale, pubUsbed  in  Atusterdam  in  1734. 

ed  to  put  into  practice.     In  1798,  he  pub- 

He once  figured  extensively  In  Edluburg  and 

lished,  in  Philadelphia,  a  treatise  descriptive 

Paris,  and  also  in  Philadelphia,  where  ha 

of  "  the  principles  and  plan  of  proposed  ea. 

still  baa   deacoudauts.     Ho    published    an 

tahliehmente  of  Sall-woria,  for  tho  purpose 

apology  for  his  life,  in  two  volumes.     In 

of  supplying  the  Unitfld  States  with  home- 

addition to  those  of  Sears  i,  Killey,  before 

made  Salt."     This  eccenlrio  character,  who 

menUoned,  one  or  two  other  patents  were 

was,  by  turns,  a  student  of  law,  an  actor,  a 

giren  before  the  cloae  of  tbe  century,  includ- 

writer of  plays  and  other  works,  a  preacher. 

ing  one  to  John  Nni^rn,  in  1797,  "  for  making 

alkali  from  marine  Salt  and  kelp." 
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CHAPTER    XIT. 

OF  THE   aiANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTH   AND   MATERIAIS  FOR  CLOTHINO, 

DfRiNO  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  settlement  of  Plymouth, 
and  the  ten  years  succeediag  the  more  vigorous  begioning  around  Boston 
Harbor,  the  increase  of  population  and  the  formation  of  new  settlements 
had  proceeded  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  same  spirit  of  religious 
persecution  that  drove  the  first  emigrants  beyond  the  reach  of  intolerance 
cautinued  to  operate.  Numbers  of  ships  were  yearly  itted  out  in  the 
ports  of  England,  freighted  with  the  families  and  effects  of  Poritan  uon- 
conformists,  and  steered  in  the  wake  of  the  May-flower  and  the  Arabella, 
for  the  shores  of  New  England. 

New  patents  were  obtained  and  colonies  were  planted  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  were  qniclily  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  abroad. 
Not  less  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  and  twenty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  souls  had  already  arrived  in  Now  England.  These 
had  employed  in  their  transportation  nearly  two  hundred  ships,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  themselves,  their  goods,  and  live  stock 
fell  little  short  of  one  million  of  dollars.  As  lands  were  desired  by  all, 
settiements  were  speedily  formed  at  the  most  inviting  points.  The  Puri- 
tan Fathers,  unfortunately  practiced,  in  torn,  the  religious,  coercion  from 
which  they  bad  fled,  and  thus  drove  numbers  from  their  midst,  to  make 
settlements  in  places  remote  from  the  arm  of  power.  Towns  and  villages 
were  in  this  way  mnltipled  over  an  extended  surface  of  territory.  A  pro- 
fitable trade  in  furs  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Indians.  The  manufac- 
ture of  ships  and  of  lumber,  the  production  of  grain,  and  some  foreign 
trade,  had  secured  a  good  measure  of  prosperity.  The  reports  6f  their 
brightening  prospects  were  not  lost  upon  the  multitudes  in  England 
who  watched 'with  interest  the  fate  of  their  friends  in  America,  and 
longed  for  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  there  enjoyed.  The  constant 
departure  of  useful  and  influential  citizens,  and  the  evasion  of  royal  autho- 
rity by  emigration,  led  to  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  stop  the  transportation  of  pas.sengers  to  New  England.  This 
end  was,  however,  brought  about  in  quile  a  different  way.  It  has  been  fre- 
(296) 
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qiiently  asserted  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden  had  embarked 
for  the  new  world  in  a  ship  whose  sailing  was  prohibited  in  163T.  Their 
subsequent  efforts,  however,  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  misused  power 
of  the  King,  and  secured  that  liberty  at  home  which  so  many  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  beyond  the  seas.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, in  1640,  persecution  ceased,  and  many  who  had  prepared  to  emi- 
grate, found  the  occasion  removed,  and  their  prospects  more  inviting  at 
home.  Either  from  this  cause,  or,  as  Chalmers,  supposes,  from  the  effects 
of  an  ordinance  passed  in  l&SI,  "  which  enacted  with  signal  folly,  '  that 
none  shall  entertain  any  stranger  who  should  arrive  with  an  intent  to  re- 
side, or  shall  allow  the  use  of  any  habitation  without  liberty  from  the 
Standing  Council,' "  but  probably  from  the  two  causes  combined, 
emigration  now  entirely  ceased.  The  tide  even  set  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and,  for  twenty  years  after,  the  emigration  to  America  did  not  more 
than  equal  the  nambers  who  returned  to  enjoy  their  estates  and  former 
privileges  in  England.  This  arrest  of  the  influx  of  population  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  Colonies. 

During  this  time,  the  French  had  been  gradually  extending  their  settle- 
ments on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Dutch,  on  the  west,  were  menacing 
the  plantations  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The  Indians,  moreover,  whose 
.friendship  had  never  been  reliable,  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  general  con- 
spiracy to  exterminate  the  entire  English  population.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  and  the  small  accession  of  strength  to  be  looked  for  from 
abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  general  insecurity  arising  out  of  the 
dispersed  situation  of  the  towns,  the  four  principal  Colonies — Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven — in  1643  entered  into 
articles  of  confederation  for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  under  the  name  of 
The  United  Colonies  op  New  England.  This  league,  which  had 
been  proposed  several  years  before,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Colonies,  and  has  been  regarded  as  an  early  step  toward  their 
ultimate  independence. 

But  other  consecjnences  grew  out  of  the  check  given  to  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, which  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  industry  of  the  Colonists, 
and  contributed  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  the  parent  country.  The 
New  England  people  had  now,  arrived  at  a  prosperous  condition,  through 
incredible  hardships  surmounted  in  the  beginning.  They  had  been 
harassed  by  the  Indians,  had  cuconntered  famine,  and  had  been  nearly 
decimated  by  disease.  But  their  energy  had  conquered  the  greatest  difl- 
culties,  and  they  were  now  enjoying,  in  some  measure,  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  This  consisted  principally  in  agriculture;  and  the  fisheries  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  was  an  important  branch  of  their  husbandry.  Live 
stock  were  even  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  with  which  trade  had 
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already  opened,  and  was  fostered  by  their  enterprise  in  ship -building. 
While  emigration  continaed  active,  cattle  were  wanted  for  stocking'new 
farms,  and  rearing  them  was  a  soorce  of  much  profit.  It  is  stated,  by 
Governor  Hutchinson,  that,  as  early  as  1632,  "no  man  now  thought  he  could 
live  except  he  had  cattle,  and  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  keep  them  ;  all 
striving  to  increase  their  stocks."  About  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  a 
quart  of  milk  could  be  bought  for  a  penny.  He  afterward  informs  us  that 
cows  rose  to  the  price  ,of  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  twenty-eight 
pounds,  cow-calves  to  ten  pounds,  and  milk-goats  to  three  and  four 
pounds  each.  At  these  rates  they  continued  for  several  years,  which  ena- 
bled many  of  the  old  planters  to  grow  rich.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
cattle,  at  the  same  time,  bore  an-  unusually  high  price  among  the  Dutch,  in 
New  Netherlands,  and  both  there  and  in  New  England,  other  products  were 
correspondingly  dear.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  stock  had  been  feared  for 
some  time ;  but  it  came  more  suddenly  and  with  worse  effects  than  had 
been  anticipated.  It  was  "  greatly  to  y  damage  of  many,  and  y  undowing 
of  some."  The  stoppage  of  emigration  caused  an  immediate  decline  in 
the  price  of  cattle— which  had  become  extremely  numerous—to  less  than 
half  their  former  prices,  and  as  suddenly  cut  off  a  principal  source  of 
emolument. 

The  diminished  intercourse  with  England  which  at  the  same  time  en- 
sued, caused  the  greatest  difBcuIty  and  uncertainty  in  the  supply  of  cloth- 
ing  and  other  necessaries  for  which  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  that 
country.  Through  impaired  means  of  purchase,  and  an  interrupted  sup- 
ply of  clothing  for  the  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  who  inhabited 
New  England,  the  attention  of  the  Colonists  was  turned  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  th#ir  own  linen  and  woolen  cloth.  To  this  determination  they 
were  also  strongly  urged  by  the  opportunity  which  their  traffic  afforded 
of  obtaining  a  cheap  supply  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes.  The  manner  in 
which  "necessity  at  first  introduced  what  their  jurisprudence  afterward 
cultivated,"  is  thus  narrated  by  Hubbard  ; — 

"Now,  the  country  of  New  England  was  to  seek  a  way  to  provide  tliemselves 
with  olothiug,  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  selling  cattle,  as  before,  which 
now  were  fallen  from  that  huge  price  fore  mentioned,  first  to  £14  sterling  and 
£10  sterling  a  head ;  and  presently  after— at  least  within  the  year— to  £5 
sterling  a  piece  ;  nor  was  there,  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither. 
Thns  the  flood  which  brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary 
ebb  carried  all  away  out  of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this,  their  esigent,  he- 
sidaa  the  industry  that  the  present  necessity  put  partieiilar  persons  upon,  foe 
the  necessary  supply  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  General  Court  made 
order  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  Cloth,  which,  with  God's  bless- 
ing  ttpon  man's  endeavour,  in  a  little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and,  soon 
aftet,  another  door  was  opened  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and 
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Wine  Islands,  whereby,  among  other  goods,  much,  cotton  wool  was  brought  into 
tiie  oountr/fromthe  Indies,  wIiiiA  the  inhabitants  learuing  to  spin,  and  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  and  saving  of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  way  to  sup- 
ply themselves  of  (cotton)  linen  and  woolen  cloth," 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  throughout  this  country  and  British 
Araeiiea,  it  has  been  the  custom,  in  the  farm-houses  arid  rural  districts, 
for  the  people  to  manufacture  a  portion  of  their  coarser  clothing,  and,  at 
some  periods  and  in  BOme  places,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  apparel  and 
household  linen  in  their  families,  from  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined,  according  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  family. 

The  earliest  order  of  the  Court  which  we  find  on  the  subject,  was  made 

by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  May  13th,  1640,  when  the  matter  was 

First  Liufn   *^''^"  "'^  ^"  *  determined  spirit.     It  appears  to  have  had  refer- 

cio'ih """     ^°°^  ""'^  '**  ^^^  manufacture  of  lineii  and  cotton  cloth,  or  the 

product  of  those  materials  combined, 

"  The  Court,"  they  say,  "  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  raising  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  doth  declare 
that  it  is  the  intent'of  this  Court  that  there  shall  be  an  order  settled  about 
it,  and  therefore  doth  require  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several 
towns  to  acquaint  the  townsmen  therewith,  and  to  make  enquiry  what  seed 
is  in  every  town,  what  men  and  women  are  skilful  in  the  braking,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  what  means  for  the  providing  of  wheels  ;  and  to  consider 
with  those  skilful  in  that  manufacture,  and  what  course  may  be  taken  for 
teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of  the  yam,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  nest  Court  the'r  several  and  joint  advice  about  this  thing. 

The  like  consideration  would  be  Lad  for  tl  p  g  d  w  g  f 
co^on  wool."' 

The  description  of  Cloth,  for  the  manuf    t         f  wh    I    th         t  f 

the  Court  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  II  p         tly    i  p 

the  kind  which  then  formed  the  principal  pp  1  f  tl  E  gl  h  p  pi 
a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton,  under  the  m  f  f  t  a  d  m  t  t 
On  the  seventh  of  October,  in  the  same  y  n      d      p      i      ]y       d 

offering  a  bounty  of  three  pence  on  every  sh  li  w    th    fl  w     1 

and  cotton  Cioth,  "according  to  its  vale wation  for  the  mcuragment  of  the 
the  manifocture,"  was  declared  to  apply  only  to  Cloth  made  in  that  juris- 
diction, and  of  yarn  spun  there  from  materials  raised  within  the  same, 
"or  else  of  cotton."  This  was  to  continue  for  three  years.  The  order 
was,  however,  repealed  on  the  2d  June  following,  "  because  too  burthen- 
some  to  the  country."  But,  previous  to  its  repeal,  there  was  granted, 
April  29,  1641,  to  Goodman  Nutt,  Martin  Vaderwood,  John  Whitney, 

(1)  Keeorda,  i.  p.  204. 
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Henry  Kimball,  and  John  Withendge,  allowance  for  eighty-three  and 
one-half  yards  "  valewed"  at  I2d.  per  yard.'  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  sample  of  Cloth  made  in  the  country  of  which  there  is  any  men- 
tion.    It  was  probably  a  coarse  description  of  linen. 

On  the  8tk  February,  1640,  nearly  three  months  before  the  above 
award,  and  about  nine  months  after  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  first 
moved  iu  the  matter,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  turned  its  attention 
to  the  same  subject.'  It  ordained  that  skins  should  be*preserved,  attaching 
a  penalty  to  the  neglect  of  it ;  and  hemp  and  flax  were  ordered  to  be  sown 
by  each  family,  to  preserve  seed,  "  that  we  might  in  time  have  supply  of 
Ljnen  CI«ath  amongst  ourselves."  Another  order  of  the  same  date — at 
which  time  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of 
Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  and  the  New  Haven  Colony  of  the 
like  number  of  towns — provides,  also,  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing.  "  Whereas  it  is  thought  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  support  of  these  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  ootlen  wooU  be 
sett  uppon  and  attempted,  and  for  the  fnrthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the 
Governor  that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  finishing 
and  setting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  eomodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc."  The  plantations  were 
ordered  on  hia  return,  to  take  each  its  proportion  of  the  cotton,  to  be 
paid  for  in  English  corn  and  pipe-staves ;  and  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  timber  for  pipe-sta\cs,  as  an  article  of  exchange  for  cotton, 
it  was  ordered  that  no  timber  should  be  felled  outside  the  plantations 
without  licence  from  the  Court,  nor  any  pipe-staves  sold  out  of  the 
river  without  permission.  To  maintain  their  marketable  quality,  no  pipe- 
staves  were  to  be  exported  until  they  had  been  inspected.  These  ordi- 
nances show  that  some  importance  was  thus  early  attached  to  the  pro- 
viding of  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  Over  eighteen  months  appear 
to  have  elapsed  before  a  supply  of  cotton  was  received.  It  was  agreed, 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  1642,  that  the  towns  should  take  of  Mr. 
Hopkins'  cottonwool  in  the  following  proportions: — Windsor,  ninety 
pounds'  woith:  Wethersfield,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds'  worth,  and 
Hartford,  two  hundred  pounds'  worth,  with  liberty  "  to  proportion  it  if 
the  first  two  within  a  month  desire  it."  In  June,  16ii,  two  inspectors 
of  linen  and  woolen  yarn  were  appointed,  in  each  town  in   Connecticut, 


(I)  Re< 

iords,  1.  y.  31C 

ohu'etls  Court  by  three  months 

(2)  Col 

onialRocorrtP  of  Conn, 

i.  p  61  — 

really  took  place  several  monlt 

r  is  entered  February  R, 

,  1640,  nn.l 

in  the  following  year,  ae  will 

thus,  IflCC 

irding  to  tliB  new  mods 

of  reckon- 

by  remembering  tliot  the  lega 

ing  time, 

antedatea  tha  order  of 

the  Masea- 
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with  power  to'  judge  and  deterniiae  the  rate  or  price  the  weaTera  should 
receive,  by  the  yard,  for  yarn,  Weavers  were,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
powered to  retain  their  work  until  they  received  pay  for  it. ' 

The  s pi iiaiTig- wheel  ajid  the  loom  thus  appear  to  have  been  already 
domesticated  in  two  of  the  fnture  States,  and  were  fostered  by  the  care  of 
the  rulers. 

Although  a  tolerably  regular  communication  was  kept  up  between  the 
parent  eoantry  and  its  dependencies,  the  state  of  navigation  at  that  time 
sometimes  caused  disappointment  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  In  a  climate 
BO  rigorous  as  that  of  New  England,  any  protracted  delay  of  the  usual 
consignments  of  materials  or  clothing  would  toe  severely  felt.  All  the 
miseries  of  such  a  situation  had  been  already  experienced  by  the  old 
Colony  of  Plymonth.  From  their  first  landing,  sick  and  destitute,  in 
December,  1620,  to  midsummer  of  1623,  owing  to  the  non-aiTival  of  sup- 
plies which  were  captured  by  the  French,  the  burning  of  their  common 
store-bouse,  and  the  failure  of  their  crops,  the  Pilgrims  were  left  in  almost 
utter  destitution  both  of  food  and  clothing.  Their  only  food  during 
much  of  the  time  were  the  scanty  gleanings  of  the  forest  and  the  sea 
shore,  and  their  small  supply  of  clothing  was  exhausted.  The  meeting 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  other  friends  who,  on  their  arrival,  found 
them  in  this  condition,  was  a  painful  one.  "It  is  impossible  to  describe 
that  strange  composition  of  chagrin,  sorrow,  sympathy  and  joy  which,  at 
this  meeting,  presented  themselves  in  the  most  lively  colors.  The  first 
planters  had  received  no  supplies  of  clothing  since  their  arrival,  they  were, 
therefore,  not  onlyj)ale  with  famine,  but  they  were  miserably  clothed. 
When  the  passengers  came  on  shore  and  saw  their  extreme  poverty,  they 
were  filled  with  sadness  and  dismay.  Some  burst  into  tears,  and  passion- 
ately wished  themselves  again  in  their  native  country.  In  the  poverty  and 
distress- of  this  poor  people,  they  imagined  they  foresaw  their  own  future 
miseries."  There  were  those  among  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  from  the 
first,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  the  clothier  ;  but  the  materials, 
and  the  opportunity  for  their  exercise,  were  altogether  wanting.  Neither 
sheep  nor  neats  cattle  had  been  then  introduced,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  Cloth-manufacture,  which  some  of  them  obtained  in  Holland,  was  ex- 
changed, as  in  the  case  of  later  adventurers,  forthe  practice  of  other  occu- 
pations,'   The  Colony  was  visited,  in  1621,  by  a  deputation  from  the  Dutch 

(1)  Colonial  Reeords,  i.  p.  104,  repreaonted  to  bave  learnsd  tho  silk   buai- 

(S)  Ttia  Ameriean  Minister  at  the  Hague  neas  in  Holland  wM  n  fustian  maker    of 

bas  teoently  fnrnislied  soma  portioulsra  of  Auaterfield,  England.     Samnal  Fuller,  the 

the  poraonal  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fo-thers,  future  physician  of  the  Colony,  and  Stephen 

from  the  Records  uC  Leyden,  in  which  it  is  Ttaoey  were  soy  or  silk  makers  also.     Wil- 

shown  that  Mr.  Bradford,  who  is  generallj  liam  White,  Robert  Cusiman,  and  Eiciard 
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Governor  of  Maahatt       w  tl  t  f     t    d  d  f  eral  years 

the  people  were  sQpi  1   d  f    m  th  t  q      t     w  th  1  1    th  ■  stuffs,  in 

exchange  for  tobaec       t       t     th    m  t     1     1       t  f  b  th  Colonies. 

Isaac  Allerton  afteri      d  b      ra       p  t  m      1      t    t  N  w  Amster- 

dam,    TJuder  these  c       m  t  th      f        th        d    t  y    f  the  country 

was  wisely  directed  t  It       t       d  i     d  f     ppl  I  recarions. 

IQ  apprehension     f  th  ty    f    1  th    g  1  k  !y  t    b     xperionced 

during  the  next  wint      th     G  1  C      t     f  M         h      tt      in  Jane, 

1641,  following  the  dfimrafl  dtd         a  meana 

of  present  supply  '  1 11  U  m  y  b  h  d  th  t  w  Id  h  mi  should  be 
gathered  and  improv  1  Ti  h  J  f  f  m  1  w  t  b  tructed  in 
the  method  of  gathe     g      d         gtl         t    1       ^  g   U       r  the  coun- 

try," which  the  nat  mpl  y  d  f  p    i  f  r  making 

Mnsterson,  were  wool-oombecs   or  oardere,     If  we  oaa  get  garments  to  cover  nithout, 

ond  Isaac  Allerton,  a  tailor.     Mr.  WLnslow     Our  other  in-garments  are  olout  npon  clout. 

was  a  printer,  Joho  Jenny,  a  brewer,  Mosea     Our  olotliea  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be 

Fletcher,  a  smith.   Many  others  of  the  enrlj  torn— 

jetflers  were  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  Not-     They  need  to  be  clontad  soon  after  thsy  are 

tingham,  etc.,  ond  brought  their  loonia  with  worn— . 

Ihem.     (See  Hist.  Mag.  for  Sept.,  1859.)  But  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  us 

Their  sufferings,  on  the  occasion  referred  nothing  ; 

lo  in  the  test,  inspired  one  of  those  lyrioal  Clouts  double  are  warmer  than  Bingle  whole 
effusions  io  which  a  primitivo  people,  when  clothing." 

touched  by  a  common  calamity  and  a  com-  ^^^  ^.^^  ^.         ^^^^  „,„tio„,d  w^ 

mon  sentiment,  so   often   find   expression,         >  '  ,  '  ,.  . 

"""''"'  '^  .  f  ,1.       doubtless  the  ^pocjiniim  Cnnnoiiimm,  or  In- 

and  wbieh  sometimes  contain  more  of  the     ^.^  ^^  indigenous  plant  growing  in 

genuine  ore  of  history  than  any  elaborate     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

statements,  because  they  are  the  spoutaneoas  ^^  ^^j.^^_  ^^^  ^_^^^^_  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
language  of  the  popular  mind  and  heart.  ^^^^  ^^erated,  a  tolerable  substitute  for 
The  traditional  vcrsesknown  ^  "The  Fore-  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  .^ 

fathers'  Song,"  taken  down  some  years  be-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  <,iothing,  und  for  cords,  whence 
fore  the  Eevolution  from  th     1  p      1  ,.  ,  .^^  ^^^^^^^  „^„g_     „  ,,  ^  ^„y 

tenarian  female,  ond  pros  d  by  b  w  d  w  ^  j,  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^i^j^ 
ttf  Governor  Bowdoin,       mm  m      t     th  ^         ^      ^^^  intosieating  fta>i.e.l  of  the 

early  hardships.     If  the    hjm     h  m         ,     ,        „.!,„  i„t,„   .ii,.  ,1... ,...itr_ 

what  of  the  uncouthncss  th  y  d 
have  also  much  of  the  m 
an  heroic  patience  which 
Bradford,   and  Winslow 
boar  unusual  privations  n 
and  to  transmit  their  iro 
pie  to  a  posterity  celled 
eonntrj's  greatest  need  t. 
batdshipa  in  its  defease. 
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m  y  f  the  early  writers  ns  a  valuable  oa- 
tiYo  comcoodity,  and  its  cultivation  has  been 
reeommended  as  a  substitute  for  fiai  and 

begl 

■n  to  grow 

hemp.  It  is  probable  that  it  might  he  ren- 
dered valuable  by  careful  enltivation,  hot 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  at- 
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clothing  nets  mit-:  lines,  etc.  From  them,  the  people  first  learned  the 
use  of  this  materidl  It  was  further  "desired  aud  expected  that  all. 
masters  of  firailies  should  see  that  their  children  and  servants  should 
bee  industriou>>ly  implied,  so  as  the  mornings  and  evenings  and  other 
'iea'^ons  maj  not  heo  lost,  as  formerly  they  have  beene,  but  that  the  honest 
ind  profitable  custome  of  England  may  be  practiced  amongst  us ;  so  aa 
all  hinds  may  be  implied  for  the  workiug  of  hemp  and  fflaxe  and  other 
needful  things  for  clothing,  without  abridging  any  such  servants  of  their 
dewe  times  tor  foode  and  rest  and  other  needful  refroshiogs. " 

In  the  same  year  tlie  town  of  Salem  was  called  together  on  the  subject 
of  tht  hemp  culture  the  seed  of  which  was  first  sent  in  1629.  An  acre 
of  grjundnas  <!et  apart  to  Samnol  Cornhill  for  its  cultivation.  The 
pon  Jo  in  which  the  eirly  cultivators  rotted  their  flax  we  believe  still  bear 
the  nime  of  the  Flax  Ponds.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  was,  the 
same  \>ar  begun  in  Boston,  by  John  Harrison,  and,  in  1662,  John  Hey- 
man  of  Chaileatown   received  liberty  to  make  ropes  and  lines. 

In  March,  1(542-3,  a  memorable  Act,  intended  as  a  special  favor 
to  the  New  England  plantations,  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
exempted  from  duties,  subsidies,  and  taxation,  all  merchandise  intended 
for  their  use,  and  all  Colonial  produce  thence  exported  to  England.  Al- 
though this  ordinance  had  its  intended  effect  in  stimulating  the  industry 
of  the  colonists,  it  probably  rather  obstructed  than  promoted  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  other  staple  articles  of  English  export.  It 
furnished  facilities  for  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  English  manufac- 
tures, and  rendered  the  colonists  simply  producers  of  raw  materials.  The 
confirmation  of  the  law,  in  a  modified  form,  became  a  few  years  after,  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  Act  of  navigation. 

In  the  following  year,  the  first  regular  or  systematic  attempt  at  an 
improved  manufacture  of  Cloth — particularly  of  woolen — was  made  by  a 
Yir,tsys-  Company  of  Yorkshire  men,  who,  in  1638,  settled  at  Rowley,  in 
leop'uo"'"  Massachusetts,  nearly  midway  between  Ipswich-  aud  K"ewbury. 
wMi™'^'""  They  consisted  of  about  twenty  families  of  industrious  and  pions 
goods.  people,  under  the  direction  of  their  minister,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers, 
one  of  the  proscribed  non-conforming  ministers  of  England,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  the  first  Protestant  martyr,  John  Rogers,  who  suffered  at  Smithfield, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  the 
people  soon  after  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  which  had  been 
the  occupation  of  many  of  them  in  England.  Here  they  built  the  first 
Fulling-mill  erected  in  the  Korth  American  Colonies.  The  mil!  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  John  Pearson,  about  the  year  1643.'     It  stood 

(1)  Merehant'a  Mug.  vol.  iXKiii,  p.  Sfll.— In  severftl  cotomporaiieoua  and  later  irrilors, 
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just  above  tlie  bead  of  the  tide  on  Mill  river,  where  it  was  still  in  opera- 
tion ill  1809,  and  a  cedar  tenter-post,  brought  by  them  from  England, 
Btill  reraaiiicd  perfectly  sound.' 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  place  at  which  woolen  Cloth  was 
made  in  Kew  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  had  previously  been 
wrought  into  Cloth,  but  whether  by  the  weavers  of  Rowley,  or  iu  families 
generally,  under  the  stimulus  applied  by  the  Legislature,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  produced  two  years  before  several  claimants  for  the  bounty, 
does  not  appear.  The  author  of  "  Kew  England's  First  Pruita,"  writing 
at  Boston,  September  26th,  1643,  speaks  of  their  providential  help,  among 
other  things,  "  in  prospering  hempe  and  flaxe  so  well  that  it  is  frequently 
sowen,  spun,  and  woven  into  linen  cloth,  (and  in  short  time  may  serve 
for  cordage)  ;  so  cotton  wooll  (which  we  may  have  at  reasonable  rates  from 
the  islands)  and  our  linen  yarne,  we  can  liiake  dimittees  and  fustians  for 
our  summer  clothing;  and  having  a  matter  of  1000  shcep,^  which  pros- 
per well  to  begin  withal,  in  a  competent  time  we  hope  to  have  woollen 
cloth  there  made.  And  great  and  small  cattel  being  now  very  fre- 
quently killed  for  food;  their  skins  will  afford  us  leather  for  hoots  and 
shoes  and  other  uses;  so, that  God  is  leading  us  by  the  hand  info  a  way 
of  clothing." 

Although  the  people  of  Eowley  were'  from  the,  woolen  districts  of  Eng- 
land— especially  the  seat  of  the  broadcloth  manufacture — flas  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  wool,  appear,  at  first,  to  have  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  raw  materials.  But  although  after  the  introduction  of  fulling-mills, 
much  of  the  woolen  Cloth  of  household  manufacture  was  worn  in  its  un- 
fnlled  and  unfinisiied  state,  the  mention  of  Mr:  Rogers'  people  as  the  first 
Oloth-makers,  must  be  understood  to  imply  the  first  manufacture  of  fulled 
and  dressed  Cloth,  or  Cloth  wholly  of  wool,  of  which  none  was  previously 
made,  as  we  may  inferfrom  the  last  cited  passage.  Theindustry  of  the  Row- 
ley weavers  is  frequently  commended.     "  These  people  being  very  indas- 


who  refer  to  this  as  the  boginniDg  of  tho 

They  were  first  brOHght  to  MaaEaohuaotls 

about  the  year  1633,  and  were  liept  on  the 

cise  date  of  tho  erection  of  tha  fulling-miH 

island  in  Boston  Harbor,  to  protect  them 

stated.      But  it  eould    taraiy   haYo    been 

from  tho  wolros  and  Indian!.   Charlesiown, 

earlier  thau  1C43. 

in  1652,  had  four  hnndrod  sheep,  and  Lynn 

(fJCompondioneHiat.  ofS.  Bng.  bjDrs. 

had  considerable  fioeks,  which  wore  kept  on 

Morse  and  Parriah. 

Nahant  under  a  common   shepherd.     The 

(2)  HutohioBon  gives  the  number  of  aheep 

Dutch  West  Indian  Company,  in  1625,  first 

inMasaachusetts,  in  16i<S,  as  three  thoasand. 

introdaced  sheep  into  New  Netherlands,  and 

Bheep  were  first  introduced  into  tho  Colo- 

others were  imported  in  1631).    But  in  1643 

nies   by  the    London  Company,  at  James- 

there  were  not  over  sixteen  flteep  in  that 

toivn,  in  Vlrginis,  in  IBOfl,  where,  in  164B, 

Colony,  and  ewes  were  worth  eight  and  ten 

they  bad  inereased  to  about  three  thouEitBd. 

dollars  eaeb. 
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ti'ious  every  way  sume  1  It  many  houses  to  the  umber  of  iLre  core 
fainilies ;  and  were  tl  e  hrat  that  set  upon  mak  ug  Cluth  n  ta  a  ntateru 
world ;  for  wl  1  e  d  ti  ey  bu  It  a  fall  ng  m  11  and  c  u  ed  the  1  ttle 
oues  to  be  very  d  I  ^eut  ii  si  n  g  cotton  wool  many  of  them  hav  g 
been  clothiers  n  En^Ia  d  1 11  ll  e  r  zeal  to  ]  romote  the  Gospel  of  CI  r  t 
caused  tliera  to  Bander  (joyer  or  W  nthroi  also  ment  ona  the  r  nse 
of  eottoti : — "0  rsujjles  f  on  England  f  1  (,  much  men  I  a  t 
look  about  them  a  d  fell  to  a  uannfacture  of  t  tt  n  whereof  we  h  d 
store  from  Barbadoe  and  of  he  np  a  d  flax  whereu  Rowley  to  Her 
great  coramendat  on   exceeded  all  other  town 

The  woolen  n  an  tacture  to  wh  ch  they  were  bred  was  at  th  s  t  me 
immeasurably  tl  e  most  mportant  bra  d  of  Engl  sh  product  on  a  1  was 
the  greatest  a  [  port  of  Br  t  sh  ommerce  It  had  long  ex  sted  a  d 
had  been  encourged  by  numerons  statutes,  some  of  which  were  rather  an 
evidence  of  the  public  regard  for  it  than  of  any  real  advantage.  The  export 
of  wool  and  the  wearing  of  foreign  woolens  were  prohibiteii  as  early  as 
1261.  But  a  century  later,  English  wool,  which  was  the  best  in  Europe, 
formed  fourteen-fifteentbs  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
considerable  impulse  waS  given  to  the  woolen  manufacture  by  Edward  III., 
who,  in  1331,  invited  over  weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers,  from  Flanders.  A 
fulling-mill  and  a  mill  for  dyers  existed  at  Maneliester  in  1322.  But, 
for  a  long  time  after  that,  woolens  were  sent  across  the  Channel  to  be 
dyed  and  dressed.  The  manufacture  made  no  great  progress  until  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  when  great  numbers  of  skillful  artisans  fled  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  England,  where  they  were  welcomed,  and  some  oppres- 
sive statutes  were  modified  to  favor  them.  From  this  time  the  woolen 
manufacture  of  England  first  became  really  important 

"  Our  liay  arose 
When  Alva's  tyraimy  the  weaving  arts 
Drove  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Scheld." 

A  remonstrance  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  1582,  represented  to  the  Diet 
of  the  empire  that  England  exported  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth.  lu  the  reign  of  James  I.  woolen  goods  were  supposed  to  consti- 
tute nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Dutch  to  gain 
£700,000  yearly,  by  dyeing  and  dressing  the  raw  cloth.  The  exportation 
of  nudyed  cloth  was  now  prohibited,  which  the  States  General  met  by 
prohibiting,  in  tarn,  the  importation  of  English-dyed  Cloth.  The  trade 
fell  off,  and  the  proclamation  was  recalled.  But  an  effect  of  these  mea- 
sures was  the  introduction  of  mixed  or  medley  Cloths  of  different-colored 
yarns  dyed  iu  the  wool,  which  much  extended  and  improved  the  English 
manufacture.  In  1632,  a  Board  of  Trade  was  formed  "to  remedy  the  low 
20 
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price  of  wool,  aiid  the  dceaj  of  the  manufacture."  Two  years  after  the 
monopolies  of  exclusive  companies  and  corporations,  which  previously 
controlled  it,  were  legally  abolished.  About  the  same  lime,  the  fine 
woolen  manufacture  began  in  Holland  ;  and,  iu  1646,  it  was  commenced 
in  France.  In  1662,  the  exports  of  English  white  Cloth  had  fallen  off, 
as  represented  by  the  merchants,  from  100,000  to  11,000  pieces ;  where- 
upon the  export  of  wool  and  fuller's  earth  was  stringently  forbidden, 
and  was  even  made  a  felony.  It  was  now  that  the  growing  importance 
of  the  American  Colonies  as  a  market  for  English  woolens  and  other 
manufactures,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  on  the  Continent,  began 
to  be  felt,  and  the  policy  arose  of  preserving  that  market  exclusively  for 
the  mother  country,  both  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  by  the  dis- 
couragement of  Colonial  manufactures. 

Religious  intolerance,  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  arts, 
has  ever  been  next,  perhaps,  to  commerce,  the  chief  instrument  in  causing 
their  migration  from  place  to  place.  The  annals  of  every  nation  furnish 
evidence  of  this  truth.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  the  very  land 
in  which  these  arts  had  repeatedly  found  the  most  secure  asylum,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  for  their  multiform  benefits,  the  same  cause  should  hare 
again  expelled  them  to  Ireland  and  to  America,  to  become  in  a  very 
short  time,  aa  will  appear,  an  object  of  national  jealousy  and  of  repressive 
legislation. 

This  very  early  effort  of  a  young  community  to  become  self-dependent 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
The  Actiqid- tl*^*-  **  involves  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use,  by  the  European 
ijotcoiton.  population  in  America,  of  a  material  whose  growth  and  manu- 
facture now  affects,  more  powerfully  than  any  other  article,  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  relations  of  the  whole  world,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  amity  between  two  of  the  greatest  of  modern  nations. 
The  earliest  use  of  Cotton  in  textile  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  the  name,  seems  from  its  remoteness,  to  be  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
But  its  history  in  this  country  may  be  traced  with  more  distinctness  than 
in  any  other.  Here,  as  in  England,  during  a  like  period,  its  very  limited 
use  throughout  the  first  century  and  a  half,  was  but  preparatory  to  a  re- 
markable change  of  economy  at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  valuable 
plant,  of  which  there  are  several  species  and  numerous  varieties,  is  a  spon- 
taneous production  of  large  sections  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
has  been,  from  very  early  times,  employed  by  the  natives  of  each  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  birth-place  of  the  cotton- manufacture  is 
assigned  to  India,  and  its  origin  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authen- 
tic history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  writ- 
ten nearly  three  thousand  years  ago.     The    Chinese  have  employed 
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it  ill  the  manufaeturf  of  piper  fi  m  t  mc  iramem  rjal  It  i  mentioned 
bj  HerodotJis  in  the  fifth  ceutur)  before  Christ  it  d  plaiu  and  figured 
cottons  bj  Nearchua  a  century  aftpr  Its  cultivation  and  raanufattare 
in  Persia  are  spoken  of  by  Strabo  and  i  Eeypt  by  Pliny  early  in  the 
Christun  eia  Ihat  calico  printing  by  blocks  and  even  by  the  use  of 
mordants  or  mineral  dyes  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  there  remains 
scarcely  a  doubt  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  cotton  stuffs 
from  Indii  ire  fiiat  mentioned  as  au  article  of  commerce  and  it  is  re 
markable  that  modern  travelers  give  nearly  the  same  descnption  of  the 
business  as  was  given  in  the  Pcnj  lus  of  Arrian  at  that  d«ty  It  still 
flonris-hes  in  the  sime  districts  ind  the  wcl  s  of  woven  air  which  the 
Hindoos  fabrcated  with  the  sim[  lest  and  rudest  instruments  are  st  11 
made  there  with  nearly  the  same  machinery  of  a  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
texture  which  all  the  appliances  of  modern  invention  cannot  surpass.  So 
true  it  is,  as  afBrracd  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  "the  first,  the  best,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  instruments  is  the  human  hand. "  Modern  machinery 
has  rather  served  to  multiply  the  power  of  production  than  to  excel  the 
native  cunning  of  that  divinely  contrived  machine.  The  Saracens  intro- 
duced the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  Europe — especially  into 
Spain — where  Baceloua  was  famous  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its 
cotton  stuffs.  A.  degree  of  sacredness,  attached  to  cotton  fabrics  by  the 
Mohammedans,  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  late  introduction  of  the 
use  of  cotton  among  the  Christian  nations,  who  abhorred  the  customs  of 
the  infidel.  From  Spain  it  gradually  spread,  however,  through  Italy, 
France  and  Flanders,  and  also  entered  Europe,  by  way  of  Turkey,  into 
Greece,  Germany  and  the  Venetian  States,  arriving,  latest  of  all,  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Livingston  in  the  interior  -of  Africa 
have  discovered  large  tracts  of  conntry  under  cnltivation  with  cotton, 
which  is  extensively  manufactured  into  cloth  by  the  natives.  Columbus 
and  the  Spaniards  who  flr.st  visited  America  found  cotton  growing  wild 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands — whence  our  first  spinners  obtained 
it — and  our  Southern  cultivators,  more  recently,  the  seed.  In  the  hotter 
regions  of  America  both  continental  and  insular,  cotton  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  constituted  the  principal  clothing  of  the  natives.  The 
more  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Pern  through  the  matchless  skill  which 
habit  gives  to  manual  execution,  aided  by  even  ruder  implements  than  were 
used  by  the  primitive  Gentoo,  spun  and  wove  textures  which  are  represented 
as  little  inferior  in  beauty  and  fineness  to  the  product  of  oriental  looms. 
Some  garments  sent  home  by  Cortez  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico  were 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Herrara  said  of  the 
Nicarag nan  women   "they  spin  as  fine  as  hair."     The  tribes  of  Central 
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America  even  drove  a  considerable  trade  in  Cotton,  raw  and  manufactured. 
And  tUe  modem  Indiana  of  the  same  countries  fabricate  clotli  of  the  same 
material  with  looms  much  reserabling  the  Aztec  machinery  figured  in  the 
collections  of  Mendoza. 

"It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,"  says  Mr,  Baines,'  "that  the  Cotton  and 
Indigo  plants  are  indigenous  in  America  as  well  as  in  India,  but  the  arts 
of  spinning  and  weaving  were  probably  carried  over  by  the  wanderers,  who- 
ever they  may  have  been,  by  whom  that  continent  was  first  peopled.  The 
manufacture  of  Cotton  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
original  settlement  of  America,  but  learned  men  are  much  divided  as  to  tlie 
date  of  this  event,  some  carrying  it  nearly  as  high  as  the  deluge,  and  others 
contending  for  a  much  later  period.  The  American  manufacture  may,  at 
all  events,  claim  a  high  degree  of  antiquity."  There  seems  to  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposing  the  textile  arts  to  have  been  originally  imported  into 
America.  The  genera!  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  uniformly  an- 
alogous. There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  ita  lowest 
state  of  development  is  capable  of  devising  means  for  the  relief  of  press- 
ing wants,  which,  under  like  circumstances,  are  everywhere  strikingly  sim- 
ilar. The  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving  involve  the  same  princi- 
ples whatever  may  be  the  machinery  adopted,  whether  it  be  the  simple 
spindle  and  rude  loom  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Camanehe,  or  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  a  modem  factory.  The  implements  used  by  the  aboriginal 
Americans  were  sufficiently  different  from  those  of  the  Eastera  continent 
to  entitle  the  art  to  be  considered  of  indigenous  growth. 

The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Cotton  manufacture  into 
England,  whence  America  received  it  again  under  new  auspices,  is  not 
known.  Its  existence  there  was  at  first  overlooked  in  the  general  atten- 
tion to  the  woolen  manufacture.  Cotton  was  first  used,  and  for  a  longtime 
almost  exclusively,  for  the  making  of  candlewick,  in  which  use  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  Bolton  Abbey  in  1298.  The  earliest  authentic  mention 
of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  England  is  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in 
his  "  Treasure  of  Traffic,"  a  small  book  published  ia  1641,  when  the  man- 
ufacture is  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  very  infancy.  "  The  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein  remembered  aad  worthily 
for  their  encouragement  commended,  who  buy  the  yarn  of  the  Irish  in 
great  quantity  and  weaving  it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell. 
Neither  doth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  Lon- 
don, that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  same 
and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  veTmillions,  dimities,  and  other  such  stuff's, 
and  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold  and  not  seldom 

(I)  Ilistiirj  uf  tLe  Cotton  llauulaelure  iu  Groat  Eritnin. 
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sent  into  forrain  parts,  who  have  raDans  at  far  easier  terms  to  provide 
themselves  of  the  said  first  materials."  Mr.  Baines  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  tnanufacture  of  cotton  had  obscnrely  commenced  and  had  been  insen- 
sibly and  slowly  growing  up  for  some  time  before  its.first  distinct  recog- 
nition in  the  work  of  Roberts.  The  "fustians,"  "  cotton  Tel  vet "  and 
fa!) rics  called  "  Manchester  cottons  "  mentioned  by  earlier  writers,  like  the 
Kendall  andWeleh  "cottons"  of  a  later  period,  he  states  were  wholly 
made  of  wool,  and  he  adverts  to  the  curious  circumstance  "  that  a  manu- 
facture, destined  afterward  to  eclipse  not  merely  the  glory  of  the  old 
'  Manchester  cottons  '  but  that  of  all  other  raanufactnres,  should  thus  have 
existed  in  name  long  before  it  existed  in  fact."  The  term  fustians, 
xvhich  denoted  a  species  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  made  at  Norwich 
and  in  Scotland,  he  believes  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  foreign  Cottons, 
of  which  they  were  an  imitation  in  woolen.  "Fustians  and  other  wool- 
ens "  had  long  been  spoken  of  among  the  manufactures  of  Norwich.  But 
Mr.  Baines,  whose  inquiries  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cotton 
manufacture  was  probably  introduced  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  citesa  passage  from  Puller's  "Worthies  of  England,"  written  in 
1 662,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Manchester  as  the  seat  for  some  time  paat  of 
the  Cotton  manufacture,  and  Bolton  in  the  same  country  as  the  chief  mar- 
ket for  fustians,  which  were  "  then  in  almost  general  use  throughout  the 
nation."  The  fustians  here  spoken  of  are  understood  to  belong  to  the 
manufactures  of  Cotton  referred  to  by  Lewis  Roberts.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  humble  essay  of  our  spinners  and  Cloth-makers 
required  Cotton,  which  it  was  the  care  of  the  rulers  to  provide  for  their 
use.  Many  of  the  early  tradespeople  of  the  colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Eowley  people,  were  from  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  in  England, 
and  not  a  few  from  Norwich  ;  they  were  doubtless  instructed  in  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  fustians  and  similar  fabrics  then  in  general  use  among 
the  English  people.  The  fustians  and  dimities  made  by  them  as  before 
mentioned  were  doubtless  composed  in  part  of  Cotton.  As  linen  warp, 
mostly  imported,  continued  for  more  than  a  bnndrad  years  to  be  used  in 
England  in  the  fabrication  of  Cottons,  no  muslins  or  other  goods  wholly 
of  Cotton,  and  none  but  strong,  coarse  fastians  and  dimities  of  any  kind 
having  been  made  there  previous  to  the  year  1160, — we  may  assume  from  the 
testimony  before  adduced  that  the  nse  of  Cotton  in  textile  fabrics  has  exist- 
ed in  this  country  from  nearly  as  early  a  date  as  in  England.  The  system 
pursued  in  the  two  countries  also  and  the  description  of  cloth  made  were 
not  dissimilar.  Until  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  weavers  were  accustomed  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  linen  warp  and  Ihe  raw  Cotton  each  on  his  own  aecouni. 
It  was  then  carded  and  spun  by  tlieir  wives  and  children  and  afterward 
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woven  by  the  head  of  the  family,  who  plied  liis  loom  during  a  part  of  the 
day,  tho  remainder  being  employed  in  gardening  or  other  affairs.  After 
it  was  woven  it  was  carried  to  tbe  nearest  market  when  it  was  finished 
and  exposed  for  sale.  A  species  of  household  manufacture  thus  grew  up 
amoBg  tho  spinners  and  weavers  scattered  widely  over  the  eoantry  in  tbe 
manner  which  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  in  tbe  early  orders  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  A  modification  of  the  system  introduced 
about  1140,  by  which  the  merchants  sent  agents  throughout  the  country 
to  supply  the  weavers  with  linen  yarn  and  raw  Cotton  at  stated  tiroes  and 
receive  their  cloth  in  exchange,  has  been  regarded  as  so  great  an  improve- 
ment aa  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  business,  and  to  procure 
for  England  the  title  of  the  second  birth-place  of  the  Cotton  manufacture. 
It  was  little  imagined,  however,  at  that  time,  either  in  England  or  America, 
that  Cotton  clothing  would  ever  become,  to  the  extent  it  has  done,  a  sub- 
stitute for  woolen,  linen,  and  silk.  While  Cotton  therefore  was  not  over- 
looked, and  silk  received  early  and  marked  encouragement,  the  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  ftax,  and  especiaiiy — as  the  climate  demanded, — the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  wool  was  systematically  enforced  or  recommeuded  by 
the  fathers  of  New  England. 

0    tl     14th  M  y  H>45  t      y  ft     th  t        fth   fl   tf  11    g 

m  11    th     C  1  C      t     f  M         h      tt     m  d     th     f  11  d 

■wh   h     1  I  t       b  f  th  p       b  1 1  1  g  1  t 

b  th  t     h  d  t     f  t        fe         t  It         1         t      t 

h         g  th  t  th       th  y  1     k  d  t  pply    f      m  tl     t  m        th 
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tthtd       d       fwtf        I        1th         yp        iill 

ff     d      Id      d  h    d  h  p       1   mp        1  fl       1      1th       d      m    1  Id 

th      1  d  th         lid]        d  d  tl       f      I  th      tt        I  th 

(     1 1       g    1 1    t    g  t  th      th    )  h        by  th  t  h  d      m       f  th 

children  much  scorched  liy  fiie,  jea,  divers  burnt  to  death,  this  Coart, 
therefore,  (taking  into  consideration  our  present  condition  in  that  particu- 
lar, as  also  having  an  eye  to  the  good  of  posterity,  knowing  how  useful  and 
necessary  woolen  cloths  and  stuffs  v/oiAd  be  for  our  more  comfortable 
cloathing  and  how  profitable  a  merchandize'  it  is  like  to  be  to  transport 
to  other  parts;)  doth  hereby  desire  all  towns  in  general,  and  every  one 
ia  particular  within  the  jurisdiction,  seriously  to  weigh  the  premises,  and 
accordingly,  that  you  will  endeavour  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
Ench  sheepe  as  they  have  already,  as  also  to  procure  more  with  all  con 
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,0  the  present  c.nt.ry.'  S«  je.rs  .tter,  the  A«en.bl,  prohibited  the 
expoitotion  of  -heep,  .nd  .,.«  the  killiDg  ot  my  for  food  "der  two 
jeL  of  age,  save  for  the  ase  ot  tb.  owner',  family.  In  1615  it  adopted 
the  more  qaestionable  poliey  of  prohibiting  also  the  eiportation  of  wool, 
of  which  .ome  bad  already  been  .ent  to  Prance  from  H.ntnckel,  where 
sheep  hnsbandry  was  7ery  early  and  sncces.fally  praeticei 

Among  several  regnlations  tor  the  enconragement  of  manafactares, 
made  by  the  same  authorities  in  1S66,  .as  one  passed  in  Ma,  of  that 
vear  ia  regard  to  spinning,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  one  of  the  most  im. 
portant  ot  any  relating  to  the  subject,  on  the  colonial  statute  boot  It 
was  systematic  in  the  eatoreement  of  that  industry,  and  left  no  class  of 
the  community  at  liberty  to  neglect  it.  In  ™w  of  the  present  scarcity 
and  probable  decrease  ot  supplies  from  abroad,  and  "  or  the  improving 
as  many  hands  a.  may  be  in  spinninge  wool.,  cotton,  Jan,  to.,  it  or- 
dered "that  all  hands  hot  necessarily  employed  oa  other  occasion.,  as 

laid  premiams  for  the  sama  purpose, 
me  of  thaae,  eaptared  nolves'  heodg 
brought  were  in  early  times  required  le  be  uailod  to 
Nearly  the  uieeting-houso,  and  notice  giveu  to  the 
r,e;ron'e"o"f';;."'colenS'A..o„hll..  found  eon.tahle.  hefe,.  th.  beauties  .er.  paid. 
uZessar,  to  ,ir.  l.rs.  premium,  ftr  th.  A  mode  of  e.pture  ..,1,  p.a.t.eed  tu  M...a. 
a.Z."r  .ei™  and  ether  animal,  ohu.etts,  was  hy  binding  the  .haul,  of  feu, 
til"  mad.  d„.d,ul  ha„e  among  the.,  ,.h  heel.,  logethe,  .Ith  the  l.,b.out.„d 
b.,d.  and  Heels.  No  1...  than  SUS  g.M-  '»". -'?''"*,''""'"'"'", J  "„ 
e,.  («I!»1  ••"  lerled  1.  the  little  D.teh  dlpp.ag  m  molted  tallo.  ,nt,la».U  .a. 
"el  n,  en  the  Dela.ate,  In  I.7I.  ..  benn-  fonmed  the  site  of  a.  egg,  .h.el  .as  gtee- 
Ses  .»  ..Ires'  heads.    Man,  te.ns  1.  addi.    dll,  ...ll..ed  h,  the  hnngr,  ,.r,n,.. 
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women,  girls  and  boys,  shall  and  hereby  ore  enjoined  to  spin  according 
to  their  skill  and  ability,  and  that  the  selectmen  in  every  town  do  con- 
sider the  condition  and  capacity  of  CTCry  family,  and  accordingly  to 
assess  them  as  one  or  more  spinners.  And  because  several  families  are 
necessarily  employed  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  other  business, 
yet,  if  opportunities  were  attended,  some  time  might  be  spared,  at  least 
by  some  of  them,  for  this  work ;  the  said  selectmen  shall  therefore 
assess  such  families  at  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  spinner,  according  to  their 
capacities.  Secondly :  and  that  every  one  thus  assessed  for  a  whole 
spinner,  do  after  the  present  year,  1656,  spin  for  30  weeks  every  yeare 
3  pound  per  week  of  linen,  cotton,  or  woolen,  and  so  proportionally  for 
half  or  quarter  spinners,  nnder  the  penalty  of  IM.  for  every  pound 
short ;  and  the  selectmen  shall  take  special  care  for  the  executing  of  this 
order,  which  may  be  easily  effected  by  dividing  those  several  towns  into 
10,  6,  5,  to  take  an  account  of  their  division,  and  to  certify  the  selectmen 
if  any  are  defective  in  what  they  are  assessed,  who  shall  improve  the 
aforesaid  penalties,  imposed  upon  such  as  are  negligent,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  that  are  diligent  in  their  labour.  And  it  is  farther  ordered 
that  the  selectmen  in  all  towns  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  have  power 
to  make  such  orders  in  their  respective  towns  for  the  clearing  of  com- 
mons, for  keeping  of  sheep,  as  also  for  the  time  of  putting  rams  to  their 
flocks,  as  they  shall  judge  meet ;  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  depu- 
ties in  the  several  towns  import  the  mind  of  this  Court  to  their  inhabitants 
concerning  the  sowing  of  seeds  both  of  hemp  and  flaxe.'"  Though 
scarcely  compatible  with  our  ideas  of  the  largest  freedom,  so  decided  au 
expression  of  the  legislotive  will  was  likely  to  turn  the  public  attention 
strongly  in  thedirectionof  the  home  mannfactnre  of  clothing.  Several  of 
the  towns  appear  about  this  time  to  have  made  efforts  to  introduce 
the  weaving  arts  into  their  midst.  Th  fi  t  w  er  in  Chelmsford, 
William  How,  was  the  same  year  admitt  d  h  b  ta  it  and  was  allotted 

by  the  town  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  ad  ht  n  f  ipland,  "  provided 
he  set  up  his  trade  of  weaving,  and  p  f  th  t  wn's  work,"  The 
The  semoA  "^^  fnlling  mill  probably,  ft  th  t  at  Rowley,  was  soon 
fuiimsinin.  ^jgp  ^j^iu  ^|,  -Watertown.  In  M  j  166  Thomas  Agar,  a 
fuller  of  Roxhury,  purchased  of  Timothy  Hawkins  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  fulling  mill  at  Water- 
town.  He  sold  the  mill  and  land  in  December  of  the  following  year  to 
Thomas  Leveran,  a  cloth-worker  from  Dcdhaci,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
in  England.  It  was  the  second  mill  in  that  place,  and  in  ie69-f  0  was 
conveyed  to  Hawkins,  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  and  Benjamin  Gar- 

(i)  Ikootds,  vol.  iii,  p.  396, 
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field.  A  second  falling  mill  was  built  in  the  town  on  Mill  Brook,  ad- 
joining the  first  wat«r  mill  erected  about  thirty-five  years  before  by 
Edward  How  and  Mr.  Cradock,  and  which  was  now  owned  by  How, 
Thomas  Danforth,  and  others,  who  erected  the  fulling  mill  previous  to 
November,  1686.  A  fulling  mill  was  builtin  Dedham  in  1681,  by  Messrs. 
Draper  and  Fairbanks,  It  stood  on  Mother  Brook,  an  artificial  canal, 
3^  miles  long,  which  conducted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Charles  river  into  the  Neponset,  and  has  long  furnished  water  power  to 
numerous  factories.  It  was  constrncted  for  that  purpose  in  1639  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  town,  and  like  the  Mill  Brook  at  Watertown,  is  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  canal  in  this  country. 

Few  attempts  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  New 
England  to  produce  their  own  clothing.  Connecticut  had,  as  early  as 
1640,  made  some  usefn!  orders  respecting  ,the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax  for  cordage  and  clothing,  the  importation  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes, 
and  the  improvement  of  sheep.  In  1660  those  animals  were  freed  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  other  cattle,  and  grounds  were  the  same  year  ordered 
to  be  cleared  for  their  pasturage.  Ten  years  after,  every  male  over  fonr- 
tcen  years  of  age  was  required  to  work  one  day  in  Jnne  of  each  year  in 
clearing  away  the  underwood  for  that  purpose.  The  Town  Book  of 
Waterbury  in  that  colony  contains  au  order  passed  Jan.  20,  1692-3, 
stating  that  "  thare  was  sequesterd  the  great  brook  from  edman  scots 
lot  down  to  samuell  Mckox,  Jr.  lot  for  to  baild  a  fulling  mill."  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  such  a  mill  was  bailt  there  before  the  year 
1128  or  1T30.'  A  fulling  mill  was  built  on  Nahantic  River  in  1693,  by 
Peter  Heckley,  of  New  London,  which  was  the  first  in  that  town.  The 
same  town  in  1713  granted  Lt.  Col.  John  Livingston  of  that  place, 
what  right  it  had  to  Saw-mill  brook  to  erect  a  saw  mill  and  fulHng  mill 
thereon  ;  and  in  1T21  Thomas  Smith  obtained  leave  to  erect  fulling  and 
grist  mills  at  Upper  Alewive  Cove.'  Until  near  this  time  manufactures  had 
made  but  slow  progress  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Trumbnll  stales  that  in 
1713  there  was  but  one  clothier  in  the  colony,  and  the  most  he  could  do 
was  to  full  the  cloth  which  was  made.  Much  of  the  cloth  was  worn 
nnsheared  and  nnpressed.  In  this  statement,  derived  from  the  official  re- 
ports to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  the  venerable  historian  is  believed  by  a  late 
writer  to  have  been  in  error,  and  that  there  were  probably  many  clothiers 
and  foiling  mills  at  that  date.  Some  particulars  respecting  the  colonies, 
furnished  to  Edward  Randolph,  the  parliamentary  collector  of  customs  in 
New  England,  include  the  statement  that  about  the  year  1613,  "  all  cord- 
age, sail-cloth  and  nets  came  from  England.     No  cloth  is  made  there 

(t)  Bronson's  Hist.  Waterbury.  (2)  Cauikia's  Hist.  New  Loodon,  p.  iOl. 
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worth  four  shillings  a  yard,  and  no  linen  above  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence."' 

The  encouragement  of  the  useful  arts  was  not  a  primary  object  with 
the  mercantile  company  which  first  plinfeiinnderexclusive  privileges  in  New 
Netheriands.  The  extensive  manufactures  and  vast  commerce  of  Holland 
furnished  ample  supplies  of  merchandise  in  exchange  for  the  furs  and  peltry 
of  the  colony,  and  took  away  the  stimulus  to  domestic  manufactures.  Yet 
the  characteristic  iudustry  of  the  Dutch,  prompted  them  to  a  very  general 
household  manufacture,  particularly  of  linen  and  h  y  h  h  branches 
their  native  country  had  long  excelled.     The  fl  d  th       ool  of  their 

farms  were  thns  wrought  up,  and  it  was  the  p  d  f  th  D  t  h  matrons 
on  fitting  occasions  to  display  their  ample  sto  f  t  g  mooth,  and 
nicely  bleached  home-made  Hnen,  and  stocki  f  1 1  d  and  green 

worsted.  Denton,  the  earliest  writer  on  that  Province  says  (1670) 
"Every  one  make  their  own  linen,  and  a  great  part  of  their  woolen  cloth 
for  their  ordinary  wearing."  The  natives  gave  thera  the  name  of  Assy- 
reoni,  or  the  cloth  makers,  as  being  so  much  their  superiors  in  the  art 
An  .attempt  was  made  in  1657  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk  there,  and 
Mulberry  trees  were  two  years  after  sent  thence  to  Curacoa.  Wild  In- 
digo was  planted  near  Fort  Orange  by  Julian  Van  Eensseiaer  and  near 
New  Amsterdam  by  Angustus  Heerman. 

By  the  proprietaries  of  New  Jersey,  after  its  transfer  to  the  English,  ar- 
tisans and  tradespeople  were  invited  to  settle,  especially  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  province,  by  special  inducements  held  out  to  them.  A  num- 
ber of  Scotch  who  settled  there  introduced  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  hemp  and  flax.  Letters  addressed  to  their  friends  in  Scotland  speak 
of  a  plenty  of  material  for  linen  about  the  year  1684.  Flax  twice 
heckled  sold  for  nine  pence  the  pound,  and  wool  was  cheap,  but  labor  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  and  dear.  Smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  weavers,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers  were  especially  needed.  The  Quakers  from  Yorkshire 
and  London,  who,  about  the  year  1677,  settled  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  parts  of  West  Jersey,  soon  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
"Very  good  serges,  druggets,  crapes,  camblets  (part  hair)  and  good 
plushes  with  several  other  woolen  clothes  besides  linnen,"  are  mentioned 
among  their  manufactures  in  1697  by  an  English  writer  who  professed  to 


(I)  Chalmers  in   Holmes'  Annals,  A.  D. 

that  a  dancing  seliool  had  heen  Bet  up  but 

87S.      These   facts  are  scnrcaly   more   in 

pnt  down,  bnt  that  a  fencing  school  was  al- 

ontrast with  the  preaent  than  olhera  witli 

lowed  in  Boaton.     Among  the  solid  men  of 

hich  they  stand  in  jnHa-poslfion,  a;  fores- 

the  town  were  15  mcrohents  worth  about 

nplo   that   there   were   no    beggars;    not 

£50,000;  or  £500,  (prohablj  should  be £5000) 

iree  persons   put  to   death   annually   for 

one  with  another;  500  persona  with  £3000 
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speak  froia  personal  knowledge.  E  gl  h  hemp  and  flax  was  successfully 
cultiyated,  and  wild  hemp  was  ased  to  some  extent  Fairs  were  held  two 
or  three  times  in  the  year  in  each  town  a  d  were  well  attended.  In  Teb- 
ruary,  111)3,  John  Clarlte  received  a  grant  of  twe  ty  acres  of  land  on  the 
Southern  branches  of  the  Rahawack  "  for  his  encouragement  in  fitting  a 
fulling  mill"  in  that  part  of  the  proyince.  It  is  the  first  erection  of  the 
kind  of  which  we  find  any  mention  in  that  province. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  16i0,  for  the  estabhshment 
of  a  colony  on  the  Delaware,  permitted  the  company  to  engage  in  all  manu- 
faotures,  and  in  all  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign.  Printz,  who  was  sent 
out  soon  after  as  GoTernor,  was  instructed  to  encourage  the  propagation  of 
sheep,  with  a  view  to  a  large  export  of  wool  to  the  parent  state,  and  also  to 
make  trials  as  to  the  practicability  of  raising  silk.  A  letter  to  a 
Swedish  official  in  1693,  after  they  came  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  speaks  of  their  happy  condition  ;  they  were  export- 
ers of  bread,  grain,  flour,  and  oil;  "onr  wives  and  daughters  employ 
themselves  in  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving,  so 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  our  daily  support."' 
They  had  80  sheep  in  1663,  and  were  now,  probably,  well  supplied  with 
wool.  Among  the  first  branches  of  industry  that  Penn  sought  to  engraft 
upon  his  new  colony  was  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth. 
One  of  his  first  legislative  acta  after  his  arrival  in  1683  was  to  invest 
with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  Finns  and  other 
foreigners — amounting  to  about  3000 — then  in  possession  of  the  country. 
The  proclamation  of  similar  privileges  and  full  religious  freedom  to  all 
others  not  of  ill  fame  who  should  arrive,  induced  numbers  of  the  indus- 
trious and  persecuted  classes  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
other  colonies,  to  settle  in  the  province.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality of  the  laws  framed  by  the  founder  in  England,  and  regularly  enacted 
after  his  arrival,  are  universally  conceded  to  have  been  honorable  to  the 
legislation  of  the  period  and  to  have  been  favorable  to  emigration  and 
that  character  for  industry  which  the  State  has  ever  maintained.  To 
furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  domestic  products  of  his  people  especially 
woolen  and  linen,  fairs  were  at  once  established  to  be  held  at  stated 
times,  in  several  of  the  towns,  where  the  people  were  brought  together  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  first  appears  to  have  been  held  about  the 
year  1686,  when,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  only  about  ten  dollars 
worth  was  sold.'    His  charter  to  the  city  in  1701  provided  for  holding 

[1)  Ctimpaniiis,  chap.  Ix,  Hotberliinds  in  1B41.     But  those  in  Phila- 

(2)  Paatoriua,  Fairs  were  early  eatab-  JelphiiV  appeal  to  have  boen  tho  earliest  do- 
lialied  ia  Ke«  England,  and  for  tlie  sale  of  signed  principally  or  exclusively  for  the  dis- 
cattle,  hj  [he  Director  and  Cooncil  of  New  posal  of  manufactured  articles. 
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two  miirkets  in  each  week,  and  two  semi-annual  Fairs  on  the  16th  and 
two  following  days  of  May  and  November  in  each  year.  These  afterward 
became  famous  occasions  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  every  description 
of  domestic  goods,  the  excellence  of  which  attracted  visitors  fi  om  distant 
provinces.  Their  influence  was  favorable  to  the  industry  of  the  comma- 
nity.  These  periodical  gatherings  were  at  that  time  popular  in  England, 
and  originated  in  the  Church  festivals  or  wakes  held  upon  the  anniveriines 
of  certain  Saints,  when  it  was  customary  to  make  merry  with  ale,  whence  that 
termination  became  synonymous  with  festival,  as  Whitsunale,  bridal  or 
bride-ale.  But  it  was  only  a  few  years  previous  to  this  time  that  they  had 
assumed  that  gross  and  riotous  feature,  and  the  commercial  character 
which  caused  them  to  be  banished  from  the  sacred  precincts  ia  which  they 
were  originally  held,  to  the  village  green  where  they  were  more  complete- 
ly given  up  to  the  purposes  of  trade.  Several  of  the  early  laws  of  the 
province  against  the  drinking  of  healths  and  drunkenness,  may  have  been  ia 
part  designed  to  countervail  the  tendency  of  these  popular  gatherings  to 
promote  excess  and  irregularity. 

lu  a  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  Penn  bespeaks 
their  favorable  attention  to  his  project  for  the  production  of  wine  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  both  which  branches  he  hoped  the  French  attracted 
thither  from  Carolina  wonld  be  a  means  of  advancing.  His  expectations 
in  this  respect  were  not  realized.  But  the  Hberal  character  of  his  govera- 
ment  and  his  personal  repute,  induced  a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
from  Cresheira,  iu  the  Palatinate,  to  settle  in  his  principality,  and  also  a 
number  of  Welsh,  Irish  and  Dutch,  all  of  an  industrial  class.  The  Ger- 
mans principally  settled  at  Germantown  near  the  city,  which  they  founded 
soon  after  Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  and  were  presently  joined  by  other 
Palatines,  including  the  ancestors  of  the  American  Philosopher,  David 
Rittenhouse,  Christopher  Saur,  and  others  whose  names  are  identified 
with  the  early  enterprise  and  science  of  the  country.  So  great  indeed 
was  the  influx  of  Germans  during  succeeding  years,  that  Governor  Keith, 
iu  1717,  recommended  Parliament  to  prohibit  any  from  coming  without 
a  license  from  the  English  or  colonial  governments,  lest  so  many  should 
endanger  the  allegiance  of  the  province.  A  tax  of  5  shillings  per  head 
was  indeed  injudiciously  laid  by  the  Assembly  in  1729,  but  was  soon  af- 
ter canceled.  The  Germans  who  first  arrived  soon  became  noted  for 
their  linen  and  hosiery,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce  in  this  country 
some  branches  of  industry  noticed  elsewhere,  Penn  wrote  to  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax  in  Feb.  1684,  that  the  Germans  had  already  fallen  upon  flax 
and  hemp,  and  the  French  upon  vines.  To  quicken  their  exertions  in  the 
production  of  Cloth,  be  appears  about  the  same  time  to  have  offered  a 
premium  for  the  first  piece.     On  the  17th  9th  mo.,  1686,  the  petition  of 
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Abraham  Opdengrafe  was  read  ia  the  council  "  for  the  Governor's  promise 
to  him  who  should  make  the  first  and  finest  piece  of  linen  cloth. "'  Wigart 
Levering,  one  of  the  Germaiitown  settlers,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Roxborough,  was  a  weaver  by  trade  and  his  descendants  are  among 
the  most  enterprising  manufacturers  of  the  present  day.  Matthew  Houl- 
gate,  who  purchased  land  in  1698  of  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Kox- 
borough,  erected  upon  the  Wissahickon,  between  that  year  and  1720,  a  full- 
ing mill,  the  ruins  of  which  were  lately  visible.  A  variety  of  linen  and 
woolen  stuffs  are  mentioned  as  the  manufactures  of  these  and  others  in  the 
province  in  1698,  as  druggets,  serges,  camblets,  etc.,  which  daily  improved  in 
qnality.  Among  the  tradesmen  who  had  remunerative  employment  were 
dyers,  fullers,  combmakers,  cardmakers,  weavers,  spinners,  etc.  The 
price,  in  1688,  for  spinning  worsted  or  linen,  we  are  told,  was  usually  two 
shillings  the  pound,  and  for  knitting  coarse  yarn  stockings,  half  a  crown 
a  pair.  The  price  for  weaving  iinen  of  half  a  yard  iu  width  was  ten  or 
twelve  pence  per  yard.  Wool  combers  or  carders  received  twelve  pence 
per  pound  the  pay  of  jounreymen  tailors  vf as  twelve  shillings  ]  w  k 
anil  "  then  diet  "  The  first  in  this  line  mentioned  in  Philad  \\h  a  was 
Charlt=i  Blackman,  who  enjoyed  the  governor's  patronage.  Pull  ng  m  lis 
aie  mentioned  as  in  operation  on  Darby  river,  near  the  t  n  t  that 
name,  about  file  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  German  I  n  f  the 
Province  IS  described  to  be  "such  as  no  person  of  quality  need  b  a  ham  d 
to  wear.'"  The  progress  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier,  if  the  writer  may  be 
credited,  appears  to  have  been  considerable  for  so  short  a  time. 

In  respect  to  Clothing,  as  in  some  other  things,  the  first  settlers  of 
America  were  content  to  receive  from  the  customs  of  their  barbarous 
neighbors  suggestions  which  were  not  without  use  to  them  in  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  principai  Clothing  of  the  rude  northern  Indians, 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  woolens  of  Europe,  were  the 
furs  and  skins  of  the  wild  animals.  These  they  dressed  in  different  ways 
and  formed  into  garments  variously  ornamented  and  often  with  remarka- 
ble skill.  Elk  and  deer  skins  in  particular  were  much  valued  for  that 
purpose,  being  converted  into  good  untanned  leather,  which,  according 
to  an  early  emigrant,  tiiey  made  "soft  and  plume,  and  as  while  as  milk." 
They  were  worn  in  cold  weather  with  the  hair  nest  the  person.  They 
were  even  traded  off  for  furs  to  more  distant  tribes,  where  these  animals 
were  less  plentiful ;  and  until  the  purchasers  had  learned  the  relative  value 
among  the  Europeans,  of  their  finer  peltry,  two,  three,  and  even  four  beaver 
Bkins,  worth  several  pounds  each  in  the  towns,  were  given  for  a  good 
fallow  deer  skin  killed  in  the  proper  season.     The  colonists  made  much 

(I)  Haiard'a  Regiater  of  Pcnna., !.  p.  16.    (3)  6.  Thomas,  Hist.  Penna.,  Loud.  1698. 
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use  of  these  materials,  which  comported  well  with  their  ragged  mode  of 
life  a!id  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Indeed  they  were  not  unaccastomed 
to  the  use  of  similar  materials  in  their  native  country,  for  in  England  at 
that  day  leather,  dressed  as  buff  and  in  other  styles,  and  worn  as  donbletts, 
breeches  or  vests,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Clothing  of  some 
classes,  and  for  hunting,  riding,  or  traveling  costnmes,  of  even  the  no- 
bility. The  Puritan  severity  of  the  New  England  fathers,  which  frowned 
on  all  redundancy  and  variety  of  dress,  doubtless  contribnted  to  the  cor- 
reiicy  of  this  style  of  Clothing  and  material  as  more  suited  to  American 
life  than  the  velvets,  silks,  and  lace  of  England,  under  Charles  the  Second, 
and  his  successors.'  These  sober  and  frugal  materials  continued  in  nse 
until  after  the  era  of  independence,  and  garments  wholly,  or  in  part,  of 
buckskin  or  other  kinds  of  leather,  could  be  found  in  the  wardrobes  of 
many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  that  day.  That  style  of  dress  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  camp,  and  the  title  of  "the  Buckskins"  was  no  less  sig- 
nificant to  the  enemies  of  the  country  of  the  tough  and  sturdy  valor,  than 
of  the  homely  exterior  of  American  soldiery.  Beauchamp  Plantagenet, 
supposed  to  have  been  regal  in  lineage  as  in  name,  writing  of  New  Al- 
bion in  16i9,  recommends  this  semi -aboriginal  dress  as  all  that  was  de- 
sirable. "But  surely,"  says  that  extremely  quaint  writer,  "we  may 
easily  grow  rich  if  we  will  buy  no  clothes,  for  a  good  weaver  brought 
hither  will  mate  us  of  our  flase  nine  sorts  of  Linens,  tnfted  Hollands, 
velures,  velvets,  Tuftaffetaes  and  Plushes,  and  for  winter  a  good  Glover, 
with  some  onely  of  our  own  elk  skins  raaketh  the  best  buffe  coats  ;  our  own 
stag  and  deer  skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldiers'  clothes,  fittest  for  oar 
woods ;  a  doeskin  breeches  with  the  fur  inside  in  onr  short  winter  is 
better  than  two  broadcloths  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  Cloths." 
The  soil,  he  says,  would  yield  a  half  ton  of  flax,  and  a  ton  of  hemp,  worth 

(1)  The  nuBtere  principles  of  tho  Now  nitli  short  EleeveB;  thiitthenrm  ehouli  bs 
Enslnnd  fathers  sometimes  led  them  to  difl-  covered  down  to  the  wrist,  and  that  women's 
Sgure  the  statute  hook  with  eumptuarj  ileevos  should  never  eioeed  hnlf  an  ell  in 
regiilationB  like  the  following;  In  October,  width.  {Pelfs  Salem.  Thaohor'a  Pljmonth.) 
1633,  it  was  "  ordered  that  no  person,  either  In  IfiS!  the  nife  of  Hugh  Maroh,  of  New- 
man or  woman,  shall  make  or  buy  any  betry,  was  proasouted  {with  two  other  wo- 
glashed  Clothes,  other  than  one  slash  in  each  men)  for  wearing  a  allk  hood  and  scarf,  bat 
sleeve,  and  another  in  the  back ;  also  all  was  disoharged  on  proof  that  her  hnshand 
outt  works,  imbroidered  or  needle-workt  was  worth  £200.  (Coffin's  Hiat.  Hcwberry.) 
caps,  bands,  vayles,  are  forbidden  hereafter  Tho  yoar  previous  the  wife  of  Joseph  Jynks, 
to  be  made  and  worn  under  the  aforesaid  Jr.,  of  Lynn,  was  presented  for  wearing  sil- 
penalty— also  all  gold  oi  silver  girdles,  ver  lace  along  with  Eobt.  Bridges  for  bad 
Hollands  belts.  Buffs,  i^aoec  haiu,  are  pro-  corn  grin  ding,  and  otters  for  wearing  great 
hibited  to  be  bought  or  worn  hereafter  tin-  boots  and  silk  hoods,  &o.  (Lewis'  Hist, 
dec  the  aforesaid  penalty."  In  1639  it  was  or-  Lynn.) 
deisd  that  ladies' dresses  ahonld  not  be  made 
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£12  to  tte  acre  and  a  profit  of  6s.  a  day  to  the  laborer.  He  mentions 
Colton  Biver  "  so  named  of  Six  hundred  I.  of  cotton  wild  on  trees  grow- 
ing," which  article  there  was  no  doubt  would  thrive  well.  Of  another 
portion  flax  was  one  of  the  staple  products,  the  others  being  corn,  rice 
and  tobacco.  ^Ve  may  infer  from  his  remarks  that  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  which  corresponded  with  a  portion  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
and  contained  already  8000  people  and  a  trade  employing  140  ships, 
there  was  yet  no  home  manufacture  of  Cloth.  A  farther  evidence  that 
the  arts  were  not  yet  introduced  in  Maryland,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  the 
same  year  "  providing  for  the  Smith,"  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  new 
community.  There  was  little  attempt  at  manufactures  for  nearly  fifty 
years  after,  the  supplies — except  homespun,  of  which  most  families  made 
more  or  less — being  derived  from  England  in  return  for  tobacco,  or  from 
New  England  in  exchange  for  grain  and  provisions.  A  murrain  among 
the  stoctf  ia  1694-5,  which  cut  off  over  25,000  neat  cattle  and  upwards  of 
.62,000  hogs,  and  proportionally  diminiBhed  their  resources,  together 
with  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  for  England,  threw  the 
colonists,  in  a  measure,  upon  their  own  abilities  for  Clothing.  An  effort 
was  made  in  1691  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen 
Cloth  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorchester.  But  the  attempt  ap- 
pears to  liave  had  no  permanent  success,  but  nevertheless  occasioned 
some  complaints  in  England.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  province  more 
successfully  attracted  the  industry  not  already  absorbed  in  agriculture. 

In  Virginia,  in  1650,  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  materials  of  wool,  flax, 
and  hemp,  as  well  as  of  the  native  silk-grass,  regarded  by  many  as  of  nearly 
Tfitiio  Man-  ^qual  valuc  with  the  cultivated  flax.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
T^'n™ '"  little nsed,  although,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  its  textile 
'^"'-  qualities  had  been  tested  and  approved  in  England,  and  even  a 

suit  for  royalty  had  been  made  of  it.  A  Captain  Matthews,  over  thirty 
years  a  resident,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Council,  is  highly  commended 
at  this  period  for  his  enterprise  in  manufactures.  He  was  a  great  cultivator 
of  hemp  and  flax,  which  he  also  manufactured,  having  a  large  household 
of  weavers  and  other  tradesmen  employed  in  different  branches,  and  many 
slaves  also  trained  to  mechanical  pursuits.  Silk  and  cotton  had  already 
been  attempted  there,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  planters. 
Madder,  indigo,  and  several  other  native  vegetable  dye-stuffs,  had  also 
been  tested.  Abundance  of  cotton  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  ex- 
portation of  cattle  and  other  produce,  of  which  the  former  were  already 
BO  numerous  as  to  be  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods.  But  these  facili- 
ties were  disregarded  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  it  was  now 
hoped,  by  those  who  favored  a  wiser  policy,  would  soon  yield  to  that  of 
silk.     This  article,  the  culture  and  manafacture  of  which  had  been  slowly 
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extending  in  England  for  upward  of  a  ceatury,  had  been  especiallj  eu- 
oonraged  in  Virginia  from  its  first  settlement.  The  supposed  fitness 
of  the  climate,  as  evidenced  by  the  abundance  of  native  mulberries  and 
silk-worma,  turned  the  attention  of  the  English  people,  at  this  time, 
strongly  toward  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The 
art  of  weaving  it  was  introduced  in  England  some  years  before.  The 
Silk-throwers  of  London  were  incorporated  in  1629,  and  the  trade  now  em- 
ployed many  thousands,  while  the  manufacture  in  France  was  deemed  worth 
between  three  and  four  millions  sterling  annually.  Several  writers,  therefore, 
now  discussed  the  subject  of  itA  cultivation  in  Virginia,  some  of  whose 
papers  were  printed  in  the  Pbilosophical  Transactions,  and  were  circulated 
in  manuals.  Williams,  the  author  of  a  tract  on  Virginia,  in  1650,  labored 
to  show  the  profits  of  silk  and  wine-growing.  Two  or  three  years  later, 
Samuel  Hartlib,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  London,  lo  whom  Milton 
dedicated  his  Treatise  on  Education,  published  two  works  on  the  Virginia 
silk-worm.  Governor  Edward  Digges,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  and 
others,  also  did  much  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  plant- 
ers, bj  instructions  in  the  business,  the  distribution  of  silk-worm  seed,  and 
by  showing  the  great  profits  of  the  culture.  Mr.  Ferrar,  in  particular, 
pointed  out  a  means  of  overcoming  the  gummy  hardness  of  the  Virginia 
cocoons,  by  steeping  them  in  strong  soap-boiler's  hquor,  instead  of  warm 
water,  which  sufficed  with  European  kinds.  He  also  recommended  the 
use  of  lettuce  for  feeding  the  worms.  By  a  comparison  of  the  profits,  it 
was  shown  that  silk-worms  would  yield  the  planter,  for  about  two  months' 
labor  in  the  year,  £60 ;  while  tobacco,  at  2d.  per  pound,  as  it  then  sold, 
would  return  but  £14  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  during  nine  months. 
These  efforts  were  so  far  successful  that  some  small  lots  of  Virginia  silk  were 
sent  to  England.  As  a  mark  of  his  favor  for  the  staunch  loyalty  of  the 
Province,  Charles  II.,  a  few  years  after,  added  Virginia  to  the  title  of  his 
dominions,  and  particnlarly  recommended  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
to  encourage  silk-growing,  stating  that  he  bad  formerly — at  his  corona- 
tion, as  the  tradition  is — "  worn  some  of  the  silk  of  Virginia,  which  he 
found  not  inferior  to  that  raised  in  other  countries." 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1662,  enacted  several  laws  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industry,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  Cloth  and  its  materials. 

Flax-seed  was  ordered  from  England,  to  be  distributed  to  each 
couragenieot  county,  and  bounties  offered  for  raising  (hat  and  hemp-seed, 
tnres  In  vir-  Two  pouttds  of  tobacco  were  offered  for  every  pound  of  flax  or 

hemp  prepared  for  the  spindle,  three  pounds  for  every  yard  of 
linen  Cloth  a  yard  wide,  and  five  pounds  for  every  yard  of  woolen  Cloth 
made  in  the  Province.  Every  tithable  person  was  required,  under  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  produce,  yearly,  two  pounds  of 
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dressed  flax  or  hemp.  Premiums  were  also  offered  of  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  good  hat  made  of  wool  or  fur,  and  for  every  dozen  pair 
of  woolen  or  worsted  stockings.  A  liberal  bounty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  was  declared  due  for  every  pound  of  wound  silk  produced,  and 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  owned  in  fee,  tlie  proprietor  was  required 
to  plant  and  fence  twelve  malbeiTy  trees.  The  exportation  of  sheep  from 
the  Colony  had  been  prohibited  live  years  before,  and  it  was  now  ordered 
that  no  wool  sbould  be  exported  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  o_f 
tobacco  for  every  5)<»'i'd  s"*  exported.  The  bounty  on  silk  was,  two  years 
after,  claimed  by  several  persons  engaged  in  producing  it.  One  of  these 
was  Major  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  who  then  had  growing 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand  mulberry  trcLs  All  act^  for  the  encour 
agement  of  silk  were  repealed  in  1666,  along  with  that  for  planting  mul 
berry  trees,  "which  now  every  one  voluntarily  propagites  "  In  tlut 
year  the  com nilssi oners  were  required  bj  the  legislature  to  establish, 
within  two  years,  a  loom  and  a  weaver  iu  eich  county  in  the  Provinec, 
except  Rappahannock,  Northampton,  Westmoreland  and  St^fi'ord  which 
were  allowed  four  years  wherein  to  effect  it  Each  county  wt.s  to  bear 
the  expense  of  its  own  establishment,  and  the  erection  of  a  private  loom 
did  not  excuse  the  county,     The  law  was  repealed  in  1684, 

Governor  Berkeley  in  his  answers  to  the  Committee  of  Plantations  in 
16T1,  states  that  "of  late  we  have  begun  to  make  silk  and  so  many  mul- 
berry trees  are  planted,  that  if  we  had  skilful  men  from  Naples  or  Sicily 
to  teach  ns  the  art  of  making  it,  in  less  than  half  an  age,  we  should  make 
as  much  silk  in  a  year  as  England  did  yearly  expend  three-score  years 
since."  The  demand  for  that  article  iu  England,  where  it  was  then  sup- 
posed to  employ  forty  thousand  persons,  and  the  bounties  and  other  leg- 
islative measures  in  the  province,  gave  a  temporary  impulse  to  the 
business.  But  it  declined  again  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  premiums 
The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  again  enforced  by  hcaiy  penaltlef. 
in  1673.  About  the  year  1684  another  law  was  enacted  in  Virginia  fur 
the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  Cloth,  and 
"for  the  advancement  of  manafactures  of  the  gronth  of  the  colony," 
which  Chalmers  says  "was  disallowed  by  the  Committee  of  Plantations 
because  it  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Kaiigation."  "And 
thus,"  he  adds  in  relation  to  this  and  other  useful  regulations  made  dar- 
ing the  same  session,  "did  the  Assembly  sow  the  seeds  of  future  pros- 
perity which  Virginia  reaped  abundantly  at  a  happier  period.'" 

The  first  fulling  mills  in  Virginia  were  built  about  the  year  1692,  dur- 
ing the  Administration  of  Andros,  who  was  an  eucourager  of  manufac- 

(1)  Poliliral  Annais,  i.  p.  S46. 
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tures,  and  particalarly  recom        J  d  th        It      t       ef      tt  h    h  was 

afterward  much  neglected.      H  d  Ii    b  1  who 

succeeded  him  ia  1698,  opp      d     1!     tt  mj  t      t  m  n  f    t  d      en 

advised  Parliament  to  proh  I  t  th  m  k  g  f  CI  tl  th  1  .' 
This  appears  to  hare  been  th  It  m  d  t  f  th  p  1  y  on 
the  part  of  a  colonial  Gover  d  [     h  p  ts  th     ;  pt  on 

that  at  this  time  the  amount    fdratm       ft  tl         1  was 

such  as  to  affect  considerably  t!  !     t  t         f  E  gl    b  g     d        B  th 

the  imports  aud  exports  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  together,  were  at  this 
time  greater  than  of  all  the  others  combined.  In  1698  the  two  proyinees 
imported  to  the  value  of  £310,135  from  Great  Britain,  a  larger  amount 
than  they  received  during  any  of  the  next  forty  years. 

These  efforts  for  the  advaneement  of  manufactures  were  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  restrictions  npon  the  Virginia  trade,  and  of  the  duty  upon 
tobacco.  The  price  of  that  article  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  a  cause  of  real 
distress  to  a  people  who  had  made  it  nearly  their  sole  dependence.  Many 
planters  were,  at  this  time,  unable  to  clothe  themselves  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  crops.  The  ut  m  11  td  nE  {,'»nd  1616  np  n  Virginia 
tobacco  (that  of  Ma  yl  dp  bably  lud  d)  am  nnt  1  t  £136,000 
sterling.  The  whol  n  torn  dnt  n  th  gn  f  El  al  th  (1590), 
amounted  to  only  £50  }00      Th  y  had    o  a    d  t     al  o  t  £700,000 

sterling.     If  a  cons  1    abl    la  t  of  iTi  a     lu    (as  many  be- 

lieved) to  the  Colo  al  t  a  1  wh  h  h  Sy  t  d  n  L  don,  causing 
a  corresponding  gr  wth  of  that      ty    t  ly        [         g  that  the 

nation  desired  to  ke  [  tl       o  t  ol  of  o  p    lit  1  le  a    om 

In  the  settlement  f  C  1  na  wl  h  w  tak  g  pla  e  t  1  is  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  sdk,  hemp  mdigo  and  cotton.  Wilson, 
in  his  account  of  the  Provmce  in  1682  saji  Cotton  of  the 
Cot  1011^610^' cypress  aud  Smyrna  sort,  wdl  grow  well  aid  plenty  of 
a  aromi.  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^  thither."  Very  good  mdigo  had  also  been 
made.  The  recent  renewal  of  the  Protestaut  perseculmns  lu  Europe, 
which  drove  so  many  to  England  to  give  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  country,  also  supplied  large  nninbeis  of  merchants, 
husbandmen,  and  artificers  to  the  American  Colonies  Thej  brought  a 
knowledge  of  the  linen,  silk,  wine,  and  other  bi  inches  of  industry,  and  in 
Carolina,  where  a  large  body  of  the  French  settled  through  the  generous 
aid  of  the  British  Government,  they  invented  as  the  Al  be  Raynal 
informs  us,  a  new  kind  of  stuff,  by  mixing  the  hilk  of  the  Province  with 
its  wool. 2  The  cultivation  of  silk,  in  Carolini  was  early  attempted, 
without  much  success,  by  the  King.     About  the  year  1693  it  was  again 
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introduced  bj  Sir  Nathaniel  JoliDson,  upoa  a  plantation  in  the  padsh  of 
St.  Thomas,  which,  one  hundred  years  later,  still  bore  the  name  of  "  Silk 
Hope.'"  He  made  considerable  quantities  of  raw  silk,  and  induced  many 
others  to  engage  in  its  production.  But  Hewatt,  who  blames  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  ProYince  for  not  giving  suitable  encouragement  to  silk,  cotton, 
and  other  crops,  which  would  have  proved  more  profitable  than  rice,  ob- 
sei'ves  that  Governor  Johnson,  "  after  all  his  pains,  rather  showed  what 
might  have  been  done  toward  the  cnltivatioa  of  silk  in  that  Province, 
than  made  such  progress  in  it  is  to  render  the  commodity  of  national  ad- 
vantage "^  Indigo  wai  s,oraewlia.t  later  introduced,  from  Antigua,  and, 
while  encouraging  trials  weie  being  made  with  it,  attention  was  drawn  to 
tlie  wdd  plant  found  there  which  was  immediately  cultivated  with  such 
success  thit  upon  the  export  of  a  considerable  quantity  to  England,  in 
lT4'r,  the  attention  of  Pirliament  was  attracted  to  an  aiticle  so  important 
to  her  mannfactuies  In  the  following  year,  a  bounty  of  6d.  per  pound 
v,as  oftered  upon  plantation  mdigo,  and  the  manufacture  was  prosecuted 
■nitli  profit  until  it  eventually  gave  place,  like  other  crops,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  This  pKnt  had  for  several  years  been  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  girdens,  and  aflei  the  ypai  1703,  "  cotton  patches"  became  com- 
mon in  Carolina  Tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  stock-husbandry  chiefly 
employed  the  Southern.  Provinces  at  this  time,  and  skillful  workmen  were 
too  scaice  and,  tlicir  laboi  too  deai,  to  admit  of  much  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  laboi  in  all  stages  of  society  and  of  the 
irta  govern  m  a  gieat  meiaure  the  amount  and  kind  of  production.  This 
wLvMinn  ^"^  more  particulirly  the  case  at  a  period  when  manual  labor 
wp5"nl  ™^  ^^^  chief  dependence  Its  scarcity  always  operated  as  a 
lectej  hindrance  to  manufactuies  in  the  Colonies.     While  other  forms 

of  industry  afforded  the  means  of  puiebasing  foreign  merchandise  on  easy 
teims,  few  inducements  existed  to  undertake  them.  While  emigration 
wao  brisk  the  Colonies  weie  well  supplied  with  English  goods,  and  its 
arrest  supplied  the  first  motive  for  homo  manufactures.  During  the  civil 
wars,  also,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Northern  Colonies  were  left 
perfectly  free  to  seek  their  most  profitable  channels.  The  sympathy  of 
New  England  with  the  Republican  cause  even,  produced  special  marks 
of  favor  from  the  Protector,  by  an  exemption  from  all  customs.  The 
Colonics  had,  consequensly,  engaged  in  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
business,  sought  the  most  profitable  markets,  and  proenred  their  supplies 
in  such  ways  as  they  deemed  most  favorable  to  their  interests.  They  had 
progressed  in  wealth  and  influence  with  a  rapidity  quite  unexampled  in 

(1)  Ramaiy'a  Hist,  of  S.  C,  ii.  -Ho.  (2)  Hist,  S.  C.  and  Georgia,  i.  liiT. 
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BO  .horl  a  lime.  Agriculture  employed  Ibc  majority  of  the  people. 
Abundance  .nd  che.pnes.  of  tod,  tlie  great  inerea.e  yielded  by  a  yirBiii 
,oil  the  extent  of  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  tbe  protu  .n.ing  out  of  the 
ejtp'ort  of  the  various  product,  of  husbandry,  of  naval  stores  and  other 
product,  of  the  forest;  aud  of  the  S.herle.,  to  British,  Colonial  and 
foreign  market.,  had  constantly  withdrawn  nearly  all  labor  from  mechan- 
ical pursuits.  This  they  long  conlluued  to  do,  and  Isept  up  th.  price  of 
labor  by  enabling  the  liumblest  emigrant  to  aspire  to  the  position  ot  an 
independent  planter.  Before  th.  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  their 
history,  the  older  Colonies  wet.  rich  aud  prosperous  to  a  degree  sc.icelj 
eiceeded  during  tlie  time  they  continued  as  dependencies  of  Great  Brl-- 
tain  But  agriculture,  commerce,  aud  the  fisheries  were  th.  arms  of  tlieir 
strength.  The  Mechanic  arts  and  mannfactutes  were  a  very  subordinate 
interest,  and  tlieir  system  of  commercial  exchange,  .0  long  as  trade 
remained  unrestrained,  kept  them  so.  But  the  en.etm.ut,  or  subsequent 
enforcement,  of  lb.  laws  ot  trade,  by  teslricting  the  choice  of  n 
SSii  market,  and  hmiting  the  profit,  ot  commerce  and  the  value  ot 
•■  '""■  Colonial  productions,  forced  a  portion  ot  the  labor  and  capital 
heretofore  employed  in  other  branches,  into  the  n.gieoled  field  of  domes- 
tic  manufacture.  From  the  time,  Ib.r.for.,  when  th.  enforcement  ot  her 
eommeroi.1  statute,  became  the  settled  policy  of  Great  Britam,  w.  shall 
find  an  incr.a.ed  attention  to  th.  subject  of  hom.  manufactures,  and 
eforts  of  the  national  Go.ernmeut  to  check  their  development. 

The  assertion  ot  the  right  ot  the  parent  State  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
Colonial  trad.,  wa.  a.  old  a.  the  day.  ot  Jam..  I.,  who  attempted  to 
pr.v..t  the  exportation  of  Tirginia  tobacco  to  Holland  where  the 
Colony  had  e.tabllsh.d  wareliouse.  and  factor.,  partly  to  evade  th.  duties 
levied  on  tobacco  ia  England,  and  partly  to  obtain  a  mor.  extended  mar- 
ket tot  its  staple,  which  more  than  .uBiced  tor  th.  cousumptioa  of  Bug- 

"liie  inereasiug  use  of  tobacco,  de.pit.  th.  King's  hostility  to  it,  ren- 
dered  th.  d.ty,  prospectively,  at  least,  an  important  source  d  "™" j 
and  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  its  export.tiou  to  a  foreign  eountty,  ,t  was 
declared  that  all  Colonial  production,  should,  by  right,  b.  landed  in  Eug- 
laud  to  which  the  trade  ot  the  Colony  belonged,  a  pnnciple  quite  in  ac- 
eordaue.  with  the  doctrines  and  practiee  of  all  mereanti  e  nations  of  that 
day  Tirginia,  however,  claimed  the  tight  to  export  tobacco  to  a  foreign 
market,  in  virtu,  ot  th.  privilege  conceded  by  her  charter,  that  ot  carry- 
ing on  a  direct  intereour.e  with  foreign  State..  A  monopoly  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  enjoyed  b,  the  King,  ceased  on  ''^7»7»»«  °  *' ";' 
war,.  But  the  fiscal  vain,  ot  th.  duty  thereon  induced  Parli.m.at  to 
eneonrage  it.  cultivation  in  Tirginia,  by  excluding  tobacco  ot  foreigu 
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growth,  aud  by  imposing  a  duty  on  tobacco  growQ  ia  England,  so  as  to 
render  its  CTiItivatioii  there  unprofitable.  The  i^'avigation  Acts  of  1650 
aod  1651,  by  confining  the  plantation  trade  to  British  ports  aud  British 
shipping,  extended  this  exclusive  policy  to  the  whole  of  the  now  valuable 
trade  of  the  Colonies  and  all  Colonial  productions  whatever.  As  a  com- 
pensation to  Virginia  for  this  limitation  of  her  market,  tobacco  was,  in 
1653,  forbidden  to  be  cultivated  in  England,  and  the  Act  was  confirmed 
on  the  Restoration,  when  all  tobacco  plantations  in  England  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  By  the  Act  of  1661,  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton-wool, 
indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
the  Colonies,  could  be  shipped  to  any  other  country  than  to  England.  All 
other  articles  were  left  free,  but  these  embraced  the  most  important  Colo- 
nial products.  To  these  enumerated  articles  others  were  added,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  severally  became  of  importance  in  the  Colonial  trade, 
aa,  for  example,  coffee,  hides,  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  etc.  This  mono- 
poly of  the  Colonial  commerce  was  completed  by  the  Act  of  1663,  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  any  commodity,  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  Europe,  into  the  British  plantations,  bat  what  was  laden 
in  England,  and  in  vessels  navigated  according  to  previous  Acts.  The 
Preamble  to  this  Act  avows  the  motive  to  its  enactment  and  the  prevail- 
ing policy  of  European  countries  to  be — "the  maintaining  a  greater  cor- 
respondence and  kindness  between  the  subjects  at  home  and  those  in  the 
plantations;  keeping  the  Colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  t!ie  mother 
country  ;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it  in  the  further  employment 
and  increase  of  English  shipping  and  seamen,  and  in  the  vent  of  English 
woolen  and  other  manufactures  and  commodities;  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  cheap  ;  and  making  this  kingdom 
a  staple  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  the 
commodities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  their  supply;  it  being  the 
naage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  them- 
selves." Salt,  wines,  and  a  few  other  articles,  were  excepted,  and  draw- 
backs were  allowed  of  the  duties  on  goods  shipped  to  the  Colonies. 
Though  doubtless  favorable  to  the  growth  of  English  commerce  and 
navigation,  at  the  expense  of  the  dominant  maritime  power  of  Holland, 
their  injurious  efl'eet  upon  Colonial  prosperity,  by  fettering  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  respect  both  to  buying  and  selling,  was  an  unfavorable  issue — 
by  no  means  intended,  but  rather  overlooked  or  postponed — to  the  more 
vital  consideration  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  parent  State.  The 
Acts  were  regarded  with  the  highest  dissatisfaction  in  America,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia,  the  value  of  whose  staple  was  ruinonsly  affected  by  them. 
The  first  statntes  were  oppressively  enforced  in  that  Colony  by  the  agents 
of  Cromwell,  on  acconnt  of  its  disaffection  to  his  government,  while  New 
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England,  for  political  reasons,  was  suffered  to  disregard  them  altogether. 
Resistance  was  organized  in  Virginia,  and  after  the  imposition  of  daties, 
and  the  appointment  of  Colonial  revenue  officers,  the  resentment  against 
this  return  for  its  loyalty  rose  to  open  rebellion  in  that  Province  and  in 
Maryland.  To  the  A6t  of  1663,  Beverly  ascribes  the  destruction  of 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Colony,  and  its  inability  to  add 
to  its  industry  any  foreign  products,  as  olives,  cotton,  and  vines,  or 
to  procure  any  skillful  men  for  their  hopeful  commodity  of  silk,  or  to  ex- 
port a  pipe-stave  or  bushel  of  corn  to  any  place  out  of  the  King's  domi- 
nions. The  Acts  were  soon  after  enforced  in  all  the  Colonies.  The 
wars  with  Holland,  Prance,  and  other  continental  povi^ers,  growing  out  of 
the  maritime  code,  produced  great  insecurity  of  trade,  and,  aided  by  do- 
mestic revolutions,  pointed  out  to  the  Colonies  the  need  of  a  closer  union 
of  interests  among  themselves,  and  of  an. ultimate  independence  in  regard 
to  all  necessaries  the  cost  and  supply  of  which  was  alike  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  mercantile  legislation  and  the  contingencies  of  internal  revoJn- 
tions  and  of  international  warfare.  They  were  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  order  made  in  Virginia,  in  1666,  in  relation  to  spinning,  and  of  simi- 
lar efforts  in  other  Provinces. 

By  the  erection,  in  1696,  of  a  new  Standing  Conncil,  or  Board  of 
Trade,  nnder  the  denomination  of  "The  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
Newsiitnd-  ^"'^  Plantations,"  the  interests  of  British  commerce  and  the 
ot^rS?'  affairs  of  Colonial  trade  and  government  were  confided  to  that 
cKaied,ieoa,  jjjji^y^  which  thenceforward  became  the  repository  of  all  official 
intelligence  upon  those  subjects,  and  the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  several  governors  and  Assemblies  of  the  Colonies.  Yearly  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  Provinces  were  required  from  the  Governors,  in  an- 
swer to  queries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Board. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  same  year,  still  further  restricted  commer- 
cial intercourse,  by  limiting  trade  between  England  and  her  Colonies  to 
English,  Irish,  and  Colonial  built  vessels,  and  by  prohibiting  Colonial 
produce  from  going  to  the  ports  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  Al!  laws,  by- 
laws, usages,  or  customs  in  practice  or  pretended  to  be  in  force  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  which  were  in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land relating  to  the  plantation  trade,  were  declared  to  he  illegal,  null, 
and  void.  A  pamphlet  appeared  the  same  year,  recommending  a  tax 
upon  one  of  the  Colonies,  although  no  such  design  had  yet  been  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  and  was  answered  by  two  others  denying 
totally  the  power  to  tax  where  there  was  no  representation. 

But  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  Colonists  to  make  a  portion  of  their  own 
clothing  from  their  abundant  materials  had  not  been  unnoticed  in  Eng- 
land.   Three  years  after — the  Board  of  Trade  having  received  complwBtB 
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from  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  the  wool  und  woolen 
manufactures  of  Ireland  and  the  North  American  plantations  began  to  be 
w  rfen.  exported  to  foreign  marlfets  formerly  supplied  by  England— 
niinnfactMfl  jjjj  _^^,j^  passed  the  British  Parhament,  in  which  the  existence 
"rowbucd  ^^  ^"'^l'  ^  manufacture  in  the  Colonies  is,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
Im.  "'  cognizedin  the  Statute  Book.  This  statute  (10  and  11  Wm.  III. 
c.  X.)  was  dictated  by  that  sleepless  vigilance  which  guarded  the  staple 
manufacture  of  England.  It  prohibited  the  expoiiation  of  any  wool  or 
woolen  manufacture  from  Ireland,  except  to  certain  ports  in  England  ; 
but,  by  way  of  compensation,  virtually  surrendered  to  Ireland  tlie  linen 
manufacture,  then  little  regarded  in  comparison  with  the  woolen  interests. 
In  reference  to  the  Colonies,  it  was  enacted  that  "After  the  first  day  of 
December,  1699,  no  wool,  woolfels,  yarn,  cloth,  or  woolen  manufactures 
of  the  English  plantations  in  America  shall  be  shipped  in  any  of  the  said 
English  plantations,  or  otherwise  loaden,  in  order  to  be  transported  thence 
to  any  place  whatsoever,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  ship  and  cargo, 
andiSOOtne  for  each  offence,  and  the  Governors  of  the  Tlantations 
and  Ofiicers  of  Lastoms  and  Eevenue  theie  are  to  see  this  Act  as  it 
relates  to  the  piintations  duly  executed 

The  population  of  the  American  Colonies   tt  this  time  was  Cbtimited 
at  about  tno  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 

This  prohibition  under  which  they  weie  laid  wis  i  violation  oi  the 
plamest  rights  of  the  Colonist  to  employ  his  mdusfry  in  sm,h  way  as  he 
might  fin  J  most  profitable  But  it  was  probably  less  instrumental  in 
checking  the  disposition  to  manufictnres  at  that  time  than  it  would  have 
been  in'an  advanced  stage  of  the  business  On  account  of  the  icrayte 
ness  of  the  Colonibs  from  the  sovereign  state  and  the  ^icdt  citFi  t  of 
their  sea  co-ist  it  would  have  proved  no  more  effectual  in  pieventii  g  an 
exportation  for  which  the)  were  prepared  than  the  lavis  of  P  irhamei  t 
then  were  agamst  the  e\portation  of  wool  from  Gieat  Britain  It  nas 
thought  a  few  vears  later  th^t  about  five  eighths  of  the  entiie  English 
Vioolerop  in  defiance  of  the  Uft"  found  its  way  surreptitiously  into  the 
market  of  France  and  the  Continent  There  is  httle  doubt  that  the 
liberality  of  Great  Butam  toward  her  Colonies  m  permittmg  one  half 
and  often  the  whole  of  the  duties  paid  on  foreign  linens  and  other  goods 
imported  intj  England  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their  esportUmn  to  the 
C-ilonies,  and  still  more  the  giving  of  large  bounties  for  the  imports 
fion  thence  of  naval  stores  and  certain  materials  of  manufactuie  had  more 
influence  at  this  period  in  diverting  them  from  manufactures  with  a  view 
to  exportation  than  any  prohibitory  enactments      The  system  of  driw- 

(1)  Abridgement  of  tirn  Statutes,  vol.  iv.  p.  314. 
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backs,  which  was  continued  untiltheyear  1163,  favored  large  importations, 
and  many  kinds  of  foreign  goods  couid  consequently  be  purchased  in  the 
Colonies  as  cheap,  and  sometimes  cheaper  than  in  England.  By  the 
Acts  of  Navigation,  English  merchants  had  the  monopoij  of  ihe  Colony 
trade,  and  both  English  manufacturers  and  the  customs'  revenue  suffered 
by  an  indulgence  which  furnished  the  Colonial  market  at  the  cheapest  rate 
possible  except  by  direct  exchange  with  the  producing  countries.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1104,  "  For  encouraging  the  importation  of  Naval  Stores 
from  her  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,"  bounties  were  offered,  for 
the  first  time,  of  four  pounds  per  ton  upon  tar  and  pitch  ;  three  pounds 
upon  turpentine,  and  six  pounds  upon  water-rotted  hemp;  and  upon  all 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  one  pound  per  ton  of  forty  feet.  These 
bounties,  modiBed  from  time  to  time,  and  similar  ones  upon  other  pro- 
ducts, had  a  tendency,  by  raising  ihe  price  of  timber,  and  rendering  pro- 
fitable the  branches  so  encouraged,  slill  further  to  turn  the  Jabor  and 
capital  not  employed  in  agriculture  from  manufactures  to  those  more  re- 
munerative channels,  and  to  open  facilities  for  an  augmented  importation 
of  English  and  European  goods.  The  bounty  on  hemp  secured  some 
attention  to  its  culture,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  the 
hemp  of  the  former  Province  was,  a  few  years  after,  said,  by  Joshua  Gee, 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  European. 

The  remarks  of  Lord  Cornbury,  in  his  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  made  in  the  following  year,  are  instructive,  as 
oniQiaise-  showing  the  viens  of  British  statesmen  and  officials,  and  per- 
SosuoQB,  haps  the  source  of  many  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  minis- 
17CU-1715.  ^j.y  g^  jjj^j  jj^^  j^  regard  to  Colonial  manufactures  and  the 
means  of  suppressing  them.  They  exhibit  not  less  distinctly  tlie  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  Colonists  on  the  subject  of  Pariiamentary  inteifeivncc, 
and  furni.'ih  some  information  upon  the  state  of  manufactures  in  that  Pro- 
vince. He  strongly  urges  that  the  Colonies  should  be  encourjgcd  to  fur- 
nish naval  stores — flax,  hemp,  and  similar  jirodnctions — as  a  means  of 
making  returns  for  the  large  purchases  of  English  manufactures  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  statute  already  referred  to.  A^  a  further 
reason,  he  observes,  "  besides  the  want  of  wherewithal!  to  make  return  to 
England,  puts  tliem  upon  a  Trade  which,  I  am  sure,  will  hurt  England  in 
a  little  time ;  for  I  am  well  informed  that  upon  Long  Island  and  Con- 
necticut they  are  setting  upon  a  woollen  Manufacture,  and  I  myself  have 
seen  Serge  made  npnn  Long  Island  that  any  man  may  wear.  Wow,  if 
they  begin  to  make  Serge,  they  will,  in  time,  make  coarse  Cloth,  and 
then  fine  ;  we  have  as  good  fullers'  earth  and  tobacco  pipe  clay  in  this 
province  as  any  in  the  world  ;'  how  far  this  will  he  for  the  sen  iec  of  Eng- 

(!)  Tha  fullers'  eartb,  ao  valuaUe  in  tho  fuilmg  pruccEs,  on  amount  of  its  detmiva 
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knd,  I  ^ubiiiit  to  better  judgments ;  bnt,  however,  I  hope  I  maj  be  par- 
doned if  I  declare  my  opinion  to  be  that  all  these  Colionejs  which  are 
but  twigs  belongiug  to  the  main  Tree  (England)  ought  to  be  kept  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  and  subserTient  to  England,  and  that  can  never 
iie,  if  they  are  suffered  to  goe  on  in  the  notions  they  have,  that,  as  they 
arc  Englishmen,  soe  they  may  set  up  the  same  manufactures  here  aa  peo- 
ple tuay  do  in  England  ;  for  llie  consequence  will  be,  if  once  they  can  see 
thej  can  cloathe  themselves,  not  only  comfortably,  but  handsomely  too, 
without  the  help  of  England,  tliey,  who  are  already  not  very  fond  of  suh- 
niitting  to  government,  would  soon  think  of  putting  in  execution  designs 
they  had  long  harbourd  in  their  breasts.  This  will  not  seem  strange, 
*\wn  you  consider  what  sort  of  people  this  eountry  is  inhabited  by." 

In  August,  n08,  previons  to  the  arrival  of  Cornbnry's  successor.  Col. 
llcathcote,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  an  applicant  ftir  the  contract  to 
supply  naval  stores,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  had  labored  to 
divert  the  Americans  from  going  on  with  their  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tares.  He  says  they  were  already  so  far  advanced,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  linen  and  woolen  used  was  made  amongst  them,  "  especially  the  coarse 
sort,  and  if  some  speedy  and  effectual  ways  are  not  found  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  they  will  carry  it  on  a  great  deal  further,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  very 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  onr  manuftictories  at  home.  I  have  been  dis- 
coursed with  by  some  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  a  manufaefory  of  fine 
stuffs,  but  I  have,  for  the  present,  put  it  by,  and  will,  for  my  own  part, 
never  be  concerned  in  it,  nor  any  other  of  that  nature,  but  will  use  all 
the  little  interest  and  skill  I  have  to  prevent  it."  Governor  Hunter,  in 
ni5,  recommends  the  same  means  as  hia  predecessors,  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple from  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  of  which  the  country  people  chiefly 
wore  the  product  of  their  own  looms  ;  but,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
imported  goods  were  accounted  cheap,  at  an  advance  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  cost,  to  compel  them  to  wear  snch  would  be  too  severe  an 
expedient.  He  had  never  known  the  homespun  to  be  sold  in  the  stores. 
A  letter  from  New  England  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  same  subject, 
mid  in  the  same  year,  reiterates  the  necessity  of  employing  the  NewEng- 


anA  hj  ssyerol  laler  Etotulea.  Dods-  tfl  Euglnnd  tlinn  the  mines  »f  Per 
Q  bia  "  Agricultnrp,"  written  many  he.  It  is  mentioned  oniony  Ihe  nat 
Bftor  the  dale  in  Ihe  tcit,  olaima  that    ductioDS    of    MarylsDd    and    Virg 
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land  people  in  producing  naval  stores,  to  turn  tliem  from  manufactnres.  It 
mentioDs  that  six  thousand  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  were  sent 
home  that  year  by  one  fleets  But  that  nine  years  before,  the  great  scarcity 
and  deamess  of  woolen  goods,  which  sold  at  two  hundred  per  cent,  ad- 
vance, had  forced  them  to  "  set  ap  a  very  considerable  manufactory,  still 
in  being,  for  Stuffs,  Kerseys,  Linsey-woolseys,  Flannels,  Buttons,  &c.,  by 
which  the  importation  of  these  Provinces  has  been  decreased  fifty  thon- 
sand  pounds  per  annum."  To  avert  an  issue  so  unfavorable  to  British 
interests,  care  was  taken  that  the  occasion  should  not  again  arise,  and  the 
American  market  was  ever  after  kept  well  supplied  with  Erfglish  goods. 
The  discouragement  of  American  manufactures,  from  this  time,  became 
the  settled  and  avowed  policy  of  the  government,  and  three  years  later, 
the  Bill  prohibiting  the  erection  of  forges  and  iron  mills  was  introduced, 
and  declared  that  the  erecting  of  Manufactories  in  the  Colonies  "  tends  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain," 

The  descriptions  of  cloth  made  at  this  time  in  America,  were  chiefiy 
those  mentioned  above.  They  were  almost  exclusively  the  stout  and 
Kinds  of  cosrserkindsof  mixed  fabrics,  into  which  linen  or  hempen  thread 
ciwhioade.  jargely  entered  as  a  materia!.  Cotton  was  regularly  imported 
in  small  quantities  chiefly  from  Barbadoes,  but  occasionally  also  from 
Smyrna  and  other  places  to  which  trade  extended,  and  was  made  into  fus- 
tians and  other  stufi's  with  linen  thread. 

But  linen  then  subserved  nearly  all  the  purposes  for  which  cotton  is 
now  employed,  and  hence  the  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  flax 
and  hemp  plants.  The  linens  made  at  that  time  were  for  the  most  part 
of  quite  a  coarse  texture.  The  kerseys,  iinsey-woolsejs,  serges,  and  drug- 
gets, consisted  of  wool  variously  combined  with  flax  or  tow,  and  formed 
the  outer  clothing  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  during  the  colder 
seasons.  Hempen  cloth  and  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  from 
the  coarsest  tow-cloth  to  the  finest  Osnaburg  or  Holland,  constituted  the 
principal  wearing  apparel  outward  and  inward  at  other  times.  The  inner 
garments  and  the  bed  and  table  linen  of  nearly  all  classes  were  almost 
entirely  supplied  from  the  serviceable  products  of  the  household  industry. 
As  the  implements  of  manufacture  were  then  comparatively  rude,  and 
many  modern  processes  of  manufacture  and  finish  were  as  yet  unknown 
the  fabrics  made,  whether  woolen  or  linen,  .were  more  remarkable  for 
service  than  for  elegance.  The  materia!  was  mostly  grown  upon  the  farms 
of  the  planters  and  the  breaking  and  heckling  being  done  by  the  men, 
while  the  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  were  per- 
formed by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  planter,  the  beauty  and  abund- 
ance of  the  stores  of  household  linen  were  an  object  of  laudable  pride  and 
emulation  with  all  thrifty  families. 
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The  dress  of  apprentices  and  laborers,  early  in  the  last  century,  almost 
invariably  comprised  shirts  of  this  home  manufactured  "Ozenbrig,"made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  and  varying  in  price  from  one  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  yard,  and  yests  and  breeches  of  the  same,  or  of  coarse  tow-cloth. 
Ct  dllt         db        h        flth  1       g  buckskin,  and 

t     1        f  k  d     it     t  d      y  f  f        nt  1    ta,  coarse  leather 

1  tl    b         b     kl  d     ft      w      i      h    1  d  coarse  yarn  or 

wtdtk  w       th        ram  thblmtf  that  class,  and 

p        J.  lly     f  1    m     ra       ft  Th     d   t      t     is  of  rank  were 

p    tty    1      ly  d  fi     d       d  th    d  f  tl     m  ddl        d  wealthier  classes 

p     d   It    th    tast         dllt        1       h 
Wthtlfm       dmtfb         w        mhwm    particularly  the 
fi       k    d     f  0      b    g        1  H  1!     1        d  CI  th     f  mixed  or  unmixed 
1        1        thy]  dim  fmkgrof  purchasing. 

Ih  y    1     m  d  1      bl  f  mp    t  d  b      d  I  tt     which,  however, 

it  wb  t  dy  d      W  tbth         h,      ported  goods  were 

used  almost  exclusively,  and  consisted  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of 
England,  and  the  linens  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  continent.  Even 
silks  and  velvets,  then  much  in  vogue  in  England  for  male  as  well  as  female 
attire,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  their  clothing,  where  it  was  per- 
mitted, and  the  price  of  a  good  farm  was  sometimes  given  for  a  fash- 
ionable outfit. 

India  cottons  were  first  brought  to  England  in  1630,  and  in  1690  the 
art  of  printing  them  was  introduced  there,  after  which  they  found  their 
way  to  America.  Cottons,  or  calicoes,  were  for  a  time  rendered  very 
cheap  in  this  country  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1721,  at  the 
instance  of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  printed 
or  dyed  Cotton  goods,  except  blue  calicoes,  muslins,  or  fustians.  The 
English  fabrics  of  cotton  and  linen,  since  called  "  Unions  ;"  and  still  larger 
quantities  of  woolens,  helped  to  swell  the  enormous  amount  of  British 
manufactures  regularly  imported. 

About  the  year  1719,  a  considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the 
linen  manufacture  in  this  country,  by  a  number  of  Protestant  people  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  who  introduced  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
inirodu™  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  and  the  linen  or  foot  wheel 
niKnufao-  for  Spinning  flax.  To  those  people,  called  Scotch  Irish,  from 
having  originally  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  with  the 
art,  to  escape  persecution  which  once  more  drove  them  to  America,  we 
are.said  to  be  indebted  also  for  the  common  Irish  potato,  the  most  val- 
uable esculent  of  their  native  or  adopted  country.  The  principal  body 
of  these  immigrants,  who  were  from  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  settled  to 
the  number  of  sixteen  families  in  New  Hampshire,  at  a  place  which  they 
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called  by  the  same  name,  where  they  soon  after  commenced  the  raising  of 
flas  and  the  manufactnre  of  linen,  and  induced  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample- Their  descendants,  who  in  1842,  numbered  over  twenty  thousand, 
were  the  first  settlers  of  many  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  carried  with  them  the  industrious  habits  of 
their  fathers.' 

In  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Boston,  where  a  number  of  the  Scotch  Irish 
settled,  and  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  to  which  most  of  them  had 
been  brought  np,  they  made  rapid  progress  in  that  industry,  and  soon 
aequired  wealth  and  importance,  the  excellence  of  their  linen  procuring  a 
iarge  demand  for  it.  Their  superior  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  the 
improved  implements  with  which  they  came  provided,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
business,  and  the  flax  wheel  thenceforward  became  an  appendage  to  almost 
every  farm-honse  and  cottage  in  the  coantry.  The  foot  wheel  was  for  mnny 
purposes,  and  especially  for  Sax,  much  superior  to  the  long  wheel,  the  other 
form  of  the  old  one-thread  spiiyiing- wheel,  which  oniy  about  ninety  years 
before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  was  invented  in  Germany,  to  super- 
sede the  ancient  spindle  and  distaff,  and  no  material  improvement  in  spin- 
ning apparatus  was  made  antil  Hargreaves,  about  the  year  17  61,  in  trod  need 
the  Spinning  Jenny.'  The  other  implements  then  in  use  in  America,  were 
mostly  of  a  rade  kind,  and  ccfnsisted  of  an  antique  form  of  the  common  hand- 

(1)  Twenty    familLes    from    tkia   stock.  Casting  the  wliirliiig  fpiodle  aa  Ihay  walk  ; 
tlirougTi    ths   exettions   of    Mr,   Alesander  At  home  or  in  tlie  sheepEold  or  the  mart, 
MeNntt,6etai!diQlTai,nt  Londonderry,  in  AUka  the  work  prooeeda.    Tliia  method  alill 
Nova  SooUa,  where  they  received  a  grant  Nurrloum  favora  and  the  Iceniau  towns; 
of  one  million  acres  of  land,  muet  ofit  atill  It  yields  their  airy  atutfs  an  u  pier  tiiread. 
occupied  by  their  pofterity,  who  are  nmon); 

the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  in  that  But  if  the  Neiv  England  mjitrnns  did  not 

Province.  lay  their  hands  to  the  spindle,  or  hold  tha 

(2)  We  have  been  Bnrprised  to  meet  with  distuff,  it  was  not  that  they  did  not  look  well 
nothing  mote  than  a  rhetorical  allusion  to  tiio  to  the  ways  of  the  houaehoki,  fi.r  the  pater- 
use  of  the  distaff  and  spindle  among  the  first  nal  regard  of  their  rulers  made  that  their 
settlers  in  America.  Those  primitive  and  care,  ns  we  have  seen.  There  enn  bo  litlla 
idyllic  instraments  were  for  from  being  out  duubt  tbnt  those  implements  were  ooDaidered 
of  use  in  that  day,  and  wore  quite  recently,  too  slow  for  Iheir  use,  and  the  spinning, 
if  they  are  not  atill,  to  he  found  in  parla  of  wheel  was  used  with  hatter  etfeet.  The 
Spanish  Peninsula.  For  the  same  reason  flai  spinning-wheel,  was  such  a  gain  in 
that  TheocritUE,  two  thousand  years  ago,  speed  over  tiie  primitive  mode  as  to  he  re- 
pronounced  the  dialatf  "  friend  to  warp  and  presented  in  Anglo  Saioo  and  Irish  tradi- 
woof,"  the  author  of  ■'  The  Fleece,"  published  tiona  as  a  sapematural  gift.  Dr.  Taylor,  of 
in  the  same  yi^ar,  that  the  Jenny  eame  into  Dublin,  in  his  Hand  Book  of  the  Silk,  Cotton, 
use,  and  Bfly  years  after  the  Now  England  and  Woolen  Manufactures,  has  given  an  in- 
lettlemanf,  speaks  of  its  continued  use  in  teresting  version  of  the  Irish  legend  as  ha 
Norwich,  and  the  county  of  Suffolk,  Eng-  took  it  from  the  lips  of  an  Irish  pca."ant  wo- 
land,  whence  many  of  the  Ciilonisls  came :  man,  and  which  16  printed,  as  he  says,  for 

And  many  still  adiiere  <-^^  fl"t  lime. 

To  th'  ancient  distaff,  at  the  bosom  fixed. 
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loom  ;  and  after  its  invention,  abont  the  year  16T0,  probably  of  tlie  Dutch 
or  weaTer's  ]oora  in  its  present  form  ;  hand-cards  and  combs  for  preparing 
iSid'™'""  '■''*  material,  and  a  primitive  form  of  the  shuttle,  Ktoek  cards, 
early  times,  the  drop  box,  and  flying-shuttle,  and  the  whole  series  of  later 
improvements  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  were  not  then  in- 
vented '  Nearly  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  were  manual  opera- 
tions, and  the  appliances  few  and  imperfect,  Even  the  dressing  of  woolen 
Cloth,  with  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  fulling-mills,  was  imperfeetly,  and 
laborionsly  performed.  Uig-mills  for  raising  the  nap,  so  saving  of  labor 
as  to  have  been  twice  jealously  piohibited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sistli,  were  scarcely  used  here  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  ;  and  the 
operation  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hand-cards.  Much  of  the 
woolen  Cloth  was  worn  without  shearing,  pressing,  or  other  finish. 

The  example  of  the  Scotch  Irish  led  to  a  public  effort  in  Boston,  where 
some  of  them  settled  to  establish  a  linen  manufactory.  A  public  meetiug 
was  called,  at  which  Judge  Sewall  presided,  and  a  committee  of  severt 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  establishing  "  a  spinning  school 
or  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town." 

It  resulted  in  the  erection  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Acre,  now  Tremont 
street,  near  the  present  Hamilton  place,  of  a  large  handsome  brick  building, 
bearing  on  its  front  wall  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  distaff,  as  em- 
blematic of  its  future  use.  The  general  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  the  public  mind  when  a  new  hope  dawns  upon  it,  appears 
to  have  pervaded  the  town  on  this  occasion.  At  its  opening,  an  immeuse 
concourse  assembled,  and  the  women  of  Boston,  rich  and  poor,  appeared 
on  the  common,  with  their  spinning-wheels,  which  were  the  hobby  for  the 
time,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  Subscrip- 
tions were  raised  for  the  support  of  the  project,  and  an  Act  of  the  Assem- 
bly, was  obtained  in  17S7,  laying  a  tax  on  carriages,  and  other  luxuries 
for  the  mainteiance  of  the  institution.  It  was  spiritedly  conducted  for  a 
few  years,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  building  which  stood  until 
after  the  Revolution,  was  afterward  used  as  a  manufactory  for  worsted 
hose,  metal  buttons,  etc'  The  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  a  principal  merchant 
of  Boston,  also  erected  about  the  same  time,  at  an  expense  of  £600,  a 
"  Spinning  School,"  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  which  he  bequeathed 
at  his  death,  in  1731,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  that  class.     This 

1783,  bj  a  Sootchmnn,  Jo.'eph  Aioiander. 
Abont    the    year    17^3,    t!io    manafaoture 

.t  street,  very  good  »%s,  tomblet,  ton,  (Philadelpliia,)  bat  liid  not  meat  with 

»,  for  wearers,     Tbe  flj-ahultle  anpport,  and  tiie  manufacturer  remoTod  to 

havo  been  first  introduced  in  tbia  Sdva  Scotia. 

Providence,  Blioda  Island,  in  (2)  Dralie's  Antiquities  of  Boston, 
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appears  to  lia?e  been  at  that  time  a  favorite  mode  of  providing  for  tlie 
poor.  In  1734,  the  city  of  New  York  made  its  first  public  provision  "for 
the  relief  and  setting  on  work  of  poor  needy  persons,  and  idle  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  others  who  frequently  commit  great  depreda- 
tions aTid  having  lived  idly  become  debauched  and  thievish."  An  ordi- 
nance was  pi^se  1  for  the  erection  of  a  poor  h  juse  fiftv  s  x  by  tvs  ei  tv  iour 
and  t  vo  stories  high  which  was  built  on  the  commons  where  the  coi  rts 
are  no  i  held  a  d  was  furnished  with  four  ip  nning  wheels  leather  and 
tools  for  shoenakers  knitting  needles  flix  etc  for  the  emplojmentoE 
the  inmates 

In  1123  the  General  Court  oSered  a  premium  for  sail  duck  and  1  nen, 
mode  in  Mis  achusetts  of  dome  tic  material  In  Januarv  112'  Tohn 
Powell  of  Biaton  presented  a  memorial  to  the  same  body  rei.i  serting 
that  he  had  f  un  1  the  flax  ai  d  hemj.  if  the  country  as  well  ^  Ui  t  1  to 
the  manufacture  of  sail  Cloth  as  that  of  Great  Britain  orlrelail  He 
engaged  if  suitably  encouraged  to  have  twenty  looms  at  work  with  n 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months  and  to  send  home  by  the  first  ship  f  r  n  o  k- 
men  and  utensils  which  would  require  an  outlay  of  £500  for  eatl  1  om, 
to  produce  fifty  pieces  of  Duck  ]  et  annum  from  each  A  committ  e  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  petition,  and  reported  in  June,  recommending 
a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  each 
piece  of  duck  or  canvass  of  "  thirty-six  yards  long  and  thirty  inches  wide, 
a  good  even  thread,  well  drawn,  and  of  a  good  bright  color,  being  wrought 
wholly  of  good  strong  wafcer-rotted  hemp  or  flax,  of  the  growth  of  New 
England,  and  that  shall  weigh  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  each  bolt, 
and  for  fourteen  years,  as  ia  usual  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  memorialist  be  allowed  £3000,  be  giving  such  security  as  your  Court 
may  appoint,  £2000  in  hand,  and  the  other  one  thousand  when  he  has 
perfected  five  hundred  pieces  of  canvas,  that  shall  pass  the  survey,"  The 
extent  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Provinces  at  this  time,  rendered  tho 
attempts  to  manufacture  sail  Cloth,  and  to  cultivate  flax  and  hemp  for  duck 
and  cordage,  worthy  of  encouragement,  which  they  received  from  several  of 
the  Assemblies.  Newport,  Bhode  Island,  was  then  next  to  Boston  in  her 
commerce,  and  the  Assembly  of  that  Province,  in  August,  1122,  granted 
William  Borden,  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  bolt  of  duck  manu- 
factured by  him  of  hemp  grown  in  the  Province,  and  equal  in  quality  to 
good  Holland  duck.  He  was  to  have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the 
bounty  for  five  years,  and  at  his  request,  it  was  in  October  extended  to 
the  term  of  ten  years.  In  May,  1725,  he  also  received  on  petition,  a 
grant  for  three  years,  o£  £500  from  the  general  treasury,  "  if  there  be  so 
much  to  spare."  Ho  was  again  an  applicant  for  assistance  in  1128,  and 
the  General  Court,  ordered  £3000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  struck  off  at 
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his  expense,  and  loaned  to  him  witlioiit  interest,  on  liis  giving  sufBcieot 
security  to  repay  it  at  the  expiration  of  ten  jeara.  He  was  required  to 
manufacture  every  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  bolts  of  good  merchantable 
duck.  Still  unable  to  carry  on  the  business,  without  further  aid,  the 
legislature,  determined  if  possible  to  sustain  it,  confirmed  the  grant  in 
1131,  and  relieved  the  petitioner  from  the  obligation  to  produce  the  stipu- 
lated quantity,  while  it  continued  the  bounty  npou  such  quantities  as  he 
might  make.  Bounties,  which  in  1128,  had  been  paid  to  several  persons 
for  hemp  raised  according  to  a  previous  Act,  were  this  year  renewed  for 
hemp  and  flas;  and  again,  by  a  special  Act,  in  1135,  premiums  were 
allowed  for  flax  raised  in  the  Province.  Legislative  patronage,  whether 
judiciously  bestowed,  or  really  beneficial  to  the  industry,  appears  not  to 
hare  been  wanting  to  the  linen  branch  in  New  England. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  was  also  appealed  to  in  1124,  by  Richard 
Rogers  of  New  London,  who  asked  for  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
canvas  for  shipping,  of  which  be  produced  excellent  samples.  A  patent 
was  given  him  the  following  year,  and  in  1135,  he  applied  for  like  privi 
leges  for  making  "  fine  linen  Cloth,"  and  a  bill  auth         gab      ty   p 


f  t 


every  yard  of  fine  linen  made  in  the  Province  w 
measure  did  not  pass.     In  view  of  the  genera!  w     t    f 
John  Bulkly,    of  Colchester,    Connecticut,  propo    d  t 
dressing  machine  from  Scotland.     In  consequenc      f  th 
had  for  several  years  been  taken  in  the  subject,  Da      1  H 
cipai  bookseller  of  Boston,  about  the  year  1135,     p        i 
lished  in  Dublin,  in  1124,  entitled  "Instructions  f     th    C 
Raising  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  in  a  better  manner  th       g 
in  Ireland,  by  Lionel    Slator,  Flax   and  Hemp  D 
was  the  cultivation  of  these    articles,  that   two  y  f 

ordered  to  be  taken  at  the  public  treasury  in  paym    t 
at  id.,  and  flax  at  6(f.  per  pound.     The  excise  on  g 

renewed  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  support  of  spin  h     I 

town  was  allowed  to  send  at  least  one  person  to  1  t      t  d 

free  of  expense.     In  1162,  public  notice  was  gi         th  t  th 
school  in  the  "  Manufacturing  House,"  was  again  '  p      d  wl 
felt  disposed  might  learn  to  spin,  gratis,  and  after  th    fi    fc  tl 
he  paid  for  their  spinning.     A  premium  of  £18,  (  Id  t        J   w 
same  time  offered  to  the  four  best  spinners. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  much  atte  d  d  t  P 
nia,  where  they  were  wrought  np  by  the  German  a  d  I  h  p 
and  a  duty  was  very  early  laid  on  their  importation,    FI  i  w 

e  article  of  export  from  the  Province  t    I 


d  1   t  tl 


k  p  b 


yl  a 


d  S 


land.     In  1129,  as  stated  by  a  Committee  of  the  A     ml  Ij        th    State 
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of  Trade  and  the  Paper  Currency,  which  reported  in  July,  175-i,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  hogsheads  of  aevea  bushels  ea«h,  and  worth  £1  IBs. 
per  cask,  were  exported.  The  amount  yearly  increased,  and,  in  1750. 
amounted  to  6,361  hogsheads,  worth,  at£3  10s., £22,263.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  9,895  hogsheads  were  exported ;  and,  in  1752,  Dr.  Franklin,  one 
of  the  above  committee,  stated,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ten 
thousand  hogsheads  of  flax-seed  had,  that  year,  been  exported  from  Phila- 
delphia, making  70,000  bushels,  aud  that  all  the  flax  that  grew  with  it 
was  manufactured  into  coarse  linen.  The  increase  was  ascribed  to  the 
paper-money  issues,  to  which  a  similar  committee,  in  1752,  attributed  also 
the  great  increase  in  the  importations  of  British  manufactures  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  first  emission  of  bills  of  credit  in  1723,  when  they 
amounted  to  £15,992.  In  1747,  they  were  £82,404.  Thirty  thousand 
laborers  were  estimated  to  have  come  in  within  twenty  years.  Yet, 
owing  to  the  facilities  for  procuring  land,  wages  were  as  dear  as  before  ; 
"while  they  continue  so,"  say  the  committee  of  which  Franklin  was  also 
a  member,  "  we  can  never  rival  the  artiScers  or  interfere  with  the  Trade 
and  Manufactures  of  our  mother  country.'" 

The  Assembly  in  1730,  passed  an  "Act  for  continuing  the  encourage- 
ment for  raising  hemp,  a'nd  imposing  penalties  on  persons  manufacturing 
unmerchantable  hemp  into  cordage."  In  addition  to  the  bounty  allowed 
by  Parliament  on  hemp,  three  half-pence  per  pound  was  granted  by  the 
G-eneral  Court.  The  farmers  were  supposed  at  this  time  to  make  niae- 
tenths  of  their  own  wearing  apparel  from  the  hemp,  flax,  and  wool  of 
their  farms.  A  description  of  the  Province  in  Latin  hexameters,  written 
in  1729,  by  Thomas  Makin,  represents  the  farmer  to  be  in  the  happy 
condition  of  one  fed  and  clothed  from  the  products  of  his  own  fields : 

Esurias  duloes  epulas  depromit  inemptas, 
Et  proprio  veatis  vellere  tasta  placet. 

The  Irish  made  considerable  quantities  of  hnen  for  sale.  Wool  and 
flax  were  also  brought  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

In  the  last  named  province,  subscriptions  were  taken  up  in  1731,  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  mayor  and  council  of  Anna- 
polis, promised  £5  as  a  reward  to  the  person  who  would  bring  the  finest 
piece  of  linen  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Maryland,  to  the  next 
September  fair ;  £3  for  the  second,  and  40s.  for  the  third  best  pieces ; 
the  cloth  to  remain  with  the  owner.  Like  rewards  were  offered  in  Balti- 
more county,  and  it  was  thought  the  effort  would  become  general.     Flax 

(1)  Votes  of  the  Assemblj,  vol.  iv.  p.  274. 
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and  lienip  were  grown  in  tlie  back  settlements  of  Marjiand,  and  the  pro- 
vinces south  of  it  in  considerable  quantities;  upward  of  sixty  wagon 
loads  of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  from  the  country  parts  for  ship- 
ment in  October,  Itol.  Tlie  first  exportation  of  hemp  from  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies  was  made  in  the  previous  year,  and  consisted  of  fifty 
hundred- weigrht  raised  in  New  England  and  Carolina,  and  three  hundred- 
weight from  Virginia.  These  shipments,  though  small,  along  with  three 
hundred-weight  of  raw  silk,  some  iron,  copper  ore,  and  beeswax,  from 
Virginia,  some  iron  from  St.  Christopher,  and  seventy-two  bags  of  wool 
also  from  the  West  Indies,  are  represented  by  Anderson,  as  entirely  new, 
and  mostly  nnexpected  prodnels. 

The  Act  ofParliament  granting  a  bounty  on  hemp,  which  expired  in  1741, 
may,  in  part,  have  caused  ac  increased  attention  to  its  cultivation,  although, 
probably  no  great  amount  was  ever  exported,  the  domestic  consumption 
being  equal  to  and  even  beyond  the  supply.  The  Act,  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England,  who  dictated  much 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  government,  had  the  three-fold  object  of 
securing  a  cheap  and  permanent  supply  of  raw  material,  independent  of 
foreign  powers,  of  furnishing  the  Colonies  with  linen  and  other  fabrics 
in  exchange,  and  above  ail,. of  diverting  them  from  attempts  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves.  The  linen  raanufactarers  of  the  kingdom,  ob- 
tained a  bounty  for  the  exportation  of  British  sail  Cloth.  This  by  a 
later  statute,  .was  required  to  be  stamped,  as  was  all  foreign  sail  Cloth, 
which,  like  other  linens,  was  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  this  duty  ren- 
dered it  considerably  dearer  to  the  American  consumer,  than  if  it  had 
been  imported  directly  from  Holland  or  Russia.  In  1746,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  sails  should  be  made  or  repaired  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  planta- 
tions, with  foreign  sail  Cloth,  unstamped  under  penalty  of  £50,  and  every 
vessel  built  in  either  country,  was  required  under  a  like  penalty,  to  have 
her  first  suit  of  sails  made  new  and  complete  of  British  manufactured  sail 
Cloth. 

The  several  measures  thus  adopted  for  engrossing  the  Colonial  mar- 
kets, by  a  monopoly  of  the  export  and  import  trade,  by  prohibitions  of 
manufactures,  by  bounties  on  raw  materials  and  upon  the  exportation  of 
English  manufactures,  gave  a  vast  impulse  to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  mother  country.  The  result  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  planta- 
tion trade,  and  of  the  policy  pursued,  and  led  to  renewed  recommenda- 
tions of  the  same  system,  and  increased  manifestations  of  jealousy  and 
vigilance  in  regard  to  Colonial  attempts  at  manufacture. 

In  1728,  Sir  William  Keith,  previously  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
presented  to  the  king  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  Colonies,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade.     After  recommending 
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Sie  same  exclosive  policy  which  had  been  earlier  proposed  and  followed, 
as  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Colonies,  he  points  out  the  ad- 
vantages already  derived  from  them.  He  represents  that  the  Colonies 
then  took  off  and  consumed  above  one-sixth  part  of  the  woolen  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  double  that  value  of  the  linens  and 
calicoes  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  returns  for  the  same  exported  to  foreign 
coantries.  The  luxury  of  the  Colonies,  which  daily  increased,  consumed 
great  quantities  of  English  silks,  haberdashery,  furniture,  aiid  trinUeU  of 
all  sorts,  and  a  considerable  value  of  East  India  goods.  A  great  revenue 
resulted  from  the  produce  of  the  Colonies,  especially  tobacco,  which  en- 
abled England  neatly  to  balance  her  unprotttable  trade  with  France  ;  and 
their  shipping  and  seamen  and  West  India  tride  enabled  her  to  balance 
her  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland  W  th  a  little  encourage- 
ment, the  Colonies  could  suipl?  England  in  full  with  timber,  naval 
stores,  hemp,  flax,  copper  ore  pig  and  bar  ron  etc  The  proiits  of  the 
trade  returned  in  bullion  to  Enslai  d  wl  ere  the  superfluous  c^sh  and 
riches  acquired  in  America  necessaiily  ce  Ired  As  the  r  i  e  ent  em- 
ployments sufBced,  without  interfering  \  t\  tl  e  manufactures  of  E  gland, 
he  recommends  that  all  the  products  of  the  Colon  es  for  wh  ch  tl  e  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Britain  have  a  co  stant  demand  !e  e  unetated 
among  the  articles  which  by  law  must  be  tran  ported  to  her  markets  be- 
fore going  to  any  other,  and  espec  ally  all  commod  t  es  found  m  the 
Coloniti  and  rarely  elsewhere,  for  wb  cl  there  v^s  a  de  uand  n  Euroj  e  ; 
that  all  the  linen  and  woolen  manufai-tures  of  the  Colo  es  1  e  I  rou^ht 
from  Britain  and  Ireland  only.  He  furtl  er  reco  nmenda  tl  at  a  revenue 
for  the  defense  of  the  Colonies  be  rai  ed  b  a  tax  wl  cl  they  wo  Id  never 
voluntarily  raise  themselves ;  for  wh  cl  e  d  he  snggeste  1  tbit  the  daties 
on  stamps  and  paper  in  England  migl  t  be  e-jtended  by  Act  ot  Parlia- 
ment to  all  the  American  plantations 

This  selfish  policy,  though  consonant  to  tl  e  less  enl  ghtenei  v  ews  of 
those  times,  was  probably  honestly  regarded  is  q  te  com;  atible  w  th  the 
best  interests  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  too  closely  followed,  in  seve- 
ral particulars,  by  the  ministry  at  a  later  period.  The  great  future  of 
the  American  Provinces  was  early  perceived,  and  the  sources  of  their  in- 
creasing prosperity  were  narrowly  watched,  that  no  adverse  influence 
might  alienate  their  growing-  advantages  to  the  parent  state.  The  di- 
vergence of  their  trade  from  its  prescribed  channels  was  the  more  com- 
plained of  by  the  merchants  as  it  became  more  lucrative  and  extended  ; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  were  alike  jealous  of  foreign  com- 
petition and  of  the  incipient  efforts  to  dispense  with  their  goods  by 
domestic  manufactures.  These  complaints  induced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1131,  to  institute,  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  inquiry  "  with 
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respect  to  laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade  carried  on,  detri- 
mental to  the  trade,  namfolion,  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  The 
report  made  by  the  Board,  in  Feb.,  1131-2,  in  pursuance  of  this  order, 
furnishes  the  fullest  particulars  accessible  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
Cloth  in  the  Colonies  at  that  time,  and  their  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  legislating  upon  the  subject. 

"In  New  England,  New  York,  Conneeticat,  Eliode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
and  ill  the  County  of  Somerset,  in  Maryland,  tliey  have  fallen  into  tlie  manu- 
facture of  woolen  cloth  and  linen  clotli  for  the  use  of  their  own  families  only  ; 
for  the  product  of  these  Colonies  being  oliiefly  cattle  and  grain,  the  estates 
of  the  inhabitants  depeuded  wholly  on  farming,  which  could  not  be  managed 
without  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep;  and  their  wool  would  be  entirely  loat 
were  not  their  servants  employed  during  the  winter  in  manufacturing  it  for 
the  nsB  of  their  families. 

"  Flax  and  hemp  being  likewise  easily  raised,  the  inhabitants  manufactured 
them  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for  their  horses, 
which  they  found  did  more  service  than  those  they  had  from  any  part  of 

"  However,  the  high  price  of  labor  in  Amerioa  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
people  thero'to  manufacture  their  linen  cloth  at  less  than  twenty  per  cent, 
deater  than  that  which  is  exported  from  home  for  Bale.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  some  espedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  direct  their  thoughts  from  un- 
dertakings of  this  nature  ;  so  much  the  rather  because  these  manufactures,  m 
process  of  time,  may  be  carried  on  in  greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be 
put  to  their  progress  by  employing  them  in  naval  stores.  Wherefore,  we 
take  leave  to  renew  our  repeated  proposals,  that  reasonable  encouragement 
be  given  to  the  same.  Moreover,  we  find  that  certain  trades  carried  on  and 
manufactures  set  up  there  are  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain.  For  the  state  of  these  plantations  varying  almost 
every  year  more  or  less  so  in  their  trade  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  m 
other  particulars,  we  thought  it  necessary  for  His  Majesty's  service,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  our  trust,  from  time  to  time  to  send  general  quer.e.  to  the 
several  governors  in  A^eWca,  that  we  might  be  the  more  exactly  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  plantations  ;  among  which  were  several  that  related  to 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  to  which  we  received  Che  following  returns, 

^' "  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  answer,  said  that  there  were  no 

settled  manufactures  in  that  Province,  and  that  their  trade  principally  con- 

sisted  in  lumber  and  fish. 

■'  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  informed  us  that  in  some  parts  of 

this  Province  the  inhabitants  worked  up  their  wool  and  flax  into  an  ordinary 
coarse  cloth  for  their  own  use,  hut  did  not  export  any.  That  the  greatest 
part  of  the  woolen  and  linen  clothing  worn  in  this  Province  was  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  IreUnd ;  but  considering  the  exces 
Blve  price  of  labor  in  Hew  England,  the  merchant  could  aflord  what  was  im- 
ported cheaper  than  what  was  made  in  the  country.     There  were  also  a  tew 
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hat  makers  in  the  maritime  towns,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather 
naed  in  that  conntry  was  mannfactured  among  themselves,  etc. 

"They  had  no  mannfaotures  in  the  Province  of  New  York  that  deserve 
mentioning  ;  their  trade  oonaiated  ohieSy  in  furs,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar, 
and  provisions.  No  mannfaotures  in  New  Jersey  that  deserve  mentioning; 
their  trade  being  ohiefly  in  provisions  shipped  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  chief  trade  of  PennsylTania  lay  in  thair  exportation  of  provisions 
and  lumber  ;  no  mannfaotures  being  established,  and  their  clothing  and  uten- 
sils for  their  housefi  being  all  imported  from  Great  Britain.  By  further  ad- 
rices  from  Hew  Ha,mpshirB,  the  woolen  raannfacture  appears  to  have  decreased ; 
the  common  lands,  on  which  the  sheep  used  to  feed,  being  now  appropriated, 
and  the  people  almost  wholly  clothed  with  woolen  from  Great  Britain.  The 
manufacture  of  fiai  into  linens,  some  coarse  and  some  fine,  daily  increased  by 
the  great  resort  of  people  from  Ireland  thither,  who  are  skilled  in  that  busi- 
ness. By  late  accounts  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  the  As- 
sembly have  voted  a  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  for  every  piece  of  duck  or 
canvass  made  in  the  Province.  Some  other  manufactures  are  carried  on 
there,  as  brown  holland  for  womens'  wear,  which  lessens  tho  importation  of 
calicoes,  and  some  other  sorts  of  East  India  goods.  They  also  make  some 
small  quantities  of  cloth,  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  foe  ordinary  shirting. 
By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  £200  ster- 
ling yearly.  There  are  also  several  forges  for  making  bar  iron,  and  some 
furnaces  for  east  iron  or  hollow  ware,  and  one  slitting  mill  and  a  mannfacturo 
for  nails.  The  Governor  writes,  concerning  the  woolen  manufacture,  that  the 
country  people,  who  used  to  make  most  of  their  clothing  out  of  their  own 
wool,  do  not  now  make  a  third  part  of  what  they  wear,  but  are  mostly  clothed 
with  British  manntaoture.  The  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty's  woods 
writes  that  they  have  in  New  England  six  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  for 
making  iron  ;  and  that  in  this  Province  many  ships  are  built  for  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  in  retarn  for  rum,  molasses,  wines,  and  silks,  which  they 
truck  there  by  connivance.  Great  quantities  of  hats  are  mode  in  New  Eng- 
land, of  which  the  company  of  hatters  in  London  have  complained  to  ns  that 
great  quantities  of  these  hats  are  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  our  West 
India  Islands.  They  also  make  all  sorts  of  iron  for  shipping.  There  are 
several  still-houses  and  sugar  bakeries  established  in  New  England. 

"By  the  last  advices  from  Hew  York  there  are  no  manufactures  there  that 
can  affect  Great  Britain.  There  is  yearly  imported  into  Hew  York  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom,  for  their  cloth- 
ing, which  they  would  be  rendered  incapable  to  pay  for  and  would  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  making  for  themselves,  if  they  were  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiving from  the  foreign  sugar  colonies  the  money,  rum,  molasses,  coooa, 
indigo,  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  which  they  at  present  take  in  return  for  provisions, 
horses,  and  lumber,  the  produce  of  that  province  and  of  New  Jersey,  of  which 
lie  afflrms  the  British  Colonies  do  not  take  above  one  half.  But  the  company 
of  hatters  of  London  have  since  informed  us  that  hats  are  mannfactured  in 
great  qoantities  in  this  Province. 

"  By  the  letters  from  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  ho  does  not 
know  of  any  trade  in  that  Province  that  can  be  considered  injurious  to  this 
Kingdom.     They  do  not  esport  any  woolen  or  linen  manufactures  ;  all  that 
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they  make,  wiich  are  of  a  coarse  sort,  beicg  for  their  own  nse.  We  are 
further  informed  that  in  this  Proirflioe  they  hnilt  many  brigantines  and  small 
sloops,  which  they  sell  to  the  West  Indies. 

"  'i'ha  Qovernor  of  Rhode  Island  informs  us,  in  answer  to  our  queries,  that 
there  are  iron  mines  there,  hut  not  a  fourth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own 
Qse  ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  manufactures  there.  No  returns  from  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  But  we  find  by  some  accounts  that  the  produce  of 
this  Colony  is  timber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  English  grain,  hemp,  fas,  sheep, 
black  cattle,  swine,  liorses,  goats,  and  tobacco.  That  they  esport  horses  and 
lumber  to  the  West  Indies,  and  receive  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses,  and 
rum.  We  likewise  find  that  their  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable  ; 
the  people  being  generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoe- 
making,  and  other  handicrafts;  others  in  building,  and  in  joiners'  tailors' 
and  smiths'  work,  without  which  they  could  not  BubBiat.  No  report  is  made 
from  Carolina,  the  Bahama  or  the  Bermniia  Isles. 

"  From  the  foregoing  state,  it  is  observable  that  there  are  more  trades  car- 
ried on  and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Provinces  on  the  continent  of  America 
to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Hew  England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British 
Colonies  ;  which  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  climate,  and  produce 
being  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  ours,  they  have  no  staple  commodities  of 
their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  which  puts  them  under 
greater  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater  temptations,  for  providing  them- 
lelves  at  home ;  to  which  may  be  added,  in  the  charter  governments,  the 
little  dependence  they  have  upon  the  mother  country,  and  consequently  the 
small  restraints  they  are  under  in  any  matters  detrimental  to  her  interests. 
And  therefore  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  repeat  and  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  honorable  House  the  substance  of  what  we  formerly  proposed  in  our 
report  on  the  silk,  linen,  and  woolen  manufactures  hereinbefore  recited, 
namely — whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  give  these  Colonies  proper 
encouragement  for  turning  their  industry  to  such  manufactures  and  products 
as  might  be  of  service  to  Great  Britain,  and  mote  particularly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  naval  stores.'" 

The  information  conveyed  in  this  report  probably  falls  considerably 
Ehort  of  a  correct  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  domestic  manufactures 
were  carried  on  in  tlie  Colonies.  The  use  likely  to  be  made  of  facts 
elicited  under  those  circumstances,  was  well  known  to  the  people  in  the 
Colonics,  and  was  not  calculated  to  favor  a  full  disclosure  of  the  truth, 
and  the  conceaJment  was  complained  of  in  England.  Indeed,  Col. 
TiemiBu-  Jeremiah  Dunbar,  Survey  or- General  of  His  Majesty's  woods, 
^ts'a'tbe  '°  communicating  the  facts  above  stated  respecting  the  ex- 
CoionTM.  portation  of  hats,  informed  the  Board  of  Trade  that  "it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  (the  officers  of  Government)  were  able 
to    procure  true  information  of   the    trade  and    manufactures  of.  New 

(1)  Macpheraon's  Annals  of  Commorco,  vol.  iii. 
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England  ;  that  the  Assemblj  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  had  the  boldness 
to  snraiaon  him  for  having  given  evidence  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
CommoTis  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  Province." 
Much  of  the  information  furnished  by  Gov.  Belcher  respecting  the  manu- 
factnres  of  iron,  leather,  and  hats  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  substan- 
tially given  to  the  Board  in  1719,  since  which,  as  ascertained  by  Col. 
Dunbar,  it  bad  increased  to  the  extent  of  exportation.  Other  branches 
probably  exceeded  the  official  statements. 

The  company  of  Feltniakers,  in  Lojidon,  petitioned  Parliament,  in 
Feb.,  1731,  to  proliibit  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  American  Colo- 
nies, p  nt  that  foreign  markets  were  almost  altogether  supplied 
from   th  and  n  t  a  few  sent  to  Great  Britain.     The  petition  was 

refer    d  t  P       1  committee,  who  reported  that,  in  New  Yorii  and 

New  E  f,land  bar  hats  were  manufactured  to  the  number,  it  was  es- 
timat  d  f  t  n  th  and  yearly.  In  Boston  there  were  sixteen  hatters, 
one  f  h  m  w  tated  to  have  commonly  finished  forty  hats  a  week. 
The  exports  were  to  the  Southern  plantations,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Ireland.  In  consequence  of  this  evidence,  and  that  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  same  session,  an  Act  was  passed  (5  George  II. 
c.  32)  that  "  no  hats  or  felts,  dyed  or  undyed,  finished  or  unfinished,  shall 
be  pnt  on  board  any  vessel  in  any  place  within  any  of  the  British  plan- 
tations ;  nor  be  laden  upon  any  horse  or  other  carriage  to  the  intent  to 
be  exported  from  thence  to  any  other  plantation,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatever,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  ihe  offender  shall  likewise  pay 
£500  for  every  such  offence.  Every  person  knowing  thereof,  and  wil- 
lingly aiding  therein,  shall  forfeit  £40.  Every  officer  of  customs  signing 
any  entry,  outward,  or  warrant  for  the  shipping  or  exporting  of  said 
articles,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  £500.'"  By  the  same  statute,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  make  hats  unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  (as  in  England),  nor  could  he  have  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices at  one  time ;  and  no  negro  was  permitted  to  work  at  the  busi- 
ness of  making  hats.  This  severe  and  stringent  law  continued  in  force 
in  the  Colonies  until  the  Revolution.  It  aimed  at  the  prostration  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  beaver 
and  other  furs,  one  of  the  moat  profitable  branches  of  industry.  The 
manufacture  of  fur  and  wool  hats  had  been  encouraged  by  bounties  in 
Virginia  as  early  as  1662,  and  ten  years  after  a  company  of  hatters  in 
Massachusetts  asked  for  peculiar  privileges,  which  were  promised  them 
"when  they  should  make  as  good  hats  and  sell  them  as  cheap  as  those 
imported  were."  In  1T04,  the  Feltmakers  of  Pennsylvania  also  peti- 
tioned the   General    Court  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  beaver  and 

(1)  Pope's  Lans  of  the  Customs  and  Bioise. 
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other  fars  proper  and  tiee  ifal  to  be  worked  np,  and  leave  was  granted 
to  bni  g  111  a  bill  to  thit  effect 

Means  nere  foond  however  to  evade  the  statute,  and  hats  continued 
to  be  expjrtei  to  other  Provinces  and  not  unfreqaentlj  to  foreign  coun- 
tries jbelts  which  were  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  people,  were  made  in 
large  quantities  and  much  of  the  bnsiness  being  carried  on  in  interior 
towns  where  wool  was  cheap  the  manufacture  was  less  exposed  to  offi- 
cial bcruunj  than  in  the  seapoits  This  Act  was  followed,  in  ItSO,  by 
one  for  the  er couragement  of  the  pig  iron  mannfacture,  and  to  prohibit 
the  ereLtiin  of  slitting  and  rolling  mills. 

Notmth'.tanding  several  efforts  made  to  encourage  an  attention  to  do- 
mestic manufaLture'i  in  Virginia  scarcely  any  progress  had  yet  been  made 
\  rsimi  toward  the  supply  of  their  own  clothing.  The  soil  was  well 
"""'  adapted  for  hemp  and  flax     repeated  experiments  had  shown 

the  ea'ie  with  which  silk  could  be  [.roduced.  But  the  profits  of  the 
tobacco  culture  extin,jui8hed  neaily  all  other  industry,  and  all  their  cloth- 
ing as  hnen  woolen  silk  hats  and  even  leather,  were  received  from  Eng- 
land 81  eep  increised  and  yielded  good  fleeces,  but  were  oniy  shorn, 
we  aie  t  Id  foi  the  purpose  if  cooling  them.  Hides  were  plentiful,  but 
were  suffered  to  lie  and  rot ;  and  he  was  a  rare  economist  who  made  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches  from  the  excellent  deer  skins  which  abounded. 
We  find  mention,  however,  in  1121,  of  a  coarse  stuff  for  servants'  wear 
which,  in  neighboring  Provinces,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Virginia 
Cloth.  An  article  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  after  the  War  as  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  that  Stale.  It  is  de.icribed  as 
having  been  made  of  cotton,  and  woven  with  great  taste  by  the  women 
in  the  country  parts,  whence  it  was  brought  to  town,  and  was  much 
sought  after  for  the  use  of  slaves,  being  considered  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  imported.' 

The  arts  of  the  clothier  were  as  little  attended  to  in  Carolina  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. Until  its  surrender  to  the  Crown,  in  1T29,  industry  was  not  much 
eueouraged.  The  removal  of  rice,  the  staple  of  the  Province,  from  the 
list  of  enumerated  commodities,  and  other  marks  of  imperial  favor,  gave 
an  impulse  to  cultivation  and  the  useful  arts  after  that  time.  Georgia 
does  not  come  into  view  as  an  independent  government  until  1733,  and 
scarcely  made  any  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  enactment  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats,  which  followed  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1T32,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1Y63,  we  do  not  find 

(!)  Carey's  Amer.  Museuia,  vi.  91. 
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that  any  material  adraDcea  were  made  toward  the  introdQctiori  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  Cloth.  Great  Britaia  and  her  Colonies  were  principally 
occnpied  in  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians,  during  which  the  Colo- 
nial policy  of  the  former  was  in  a  measure  forgotten.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  plantations  remained  free,  and  their  commerce  grew  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
the  fisheries.  The  Provinciai  population  extended  and  somewhat  im- 
proved its  household  manufactures,  which,  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to 
a  considerable  value.  But  the  importation  of  English  manufactures  con- 
tinued to  augment  with  the  growing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  people  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability  to  purchase.  Large  quantities  of  woolens, 
consisting  of  broad  and  narrow  Cloths,  between  six  and  twelve  shillings 
a  yard,  dufQes  and  frizes,  from  3m.  Gd.  to  Ss.,  druggets,  serges,  camblets, 
Kendal  cottons,  plains,  half-thicks,  flannels,  Scotch  plaids,  and  woolen 
hosiery  Were  imported  together  with  linens  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Dutch  manufacture,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  India  goods  and  of 
silks.  The  cheaper  and  coarser  kinds,  particularly  of  woolens,  were  for 
the  supply  of  the  Indian  trade  and  for  negro  wear,  and,  with  the  better 
qualities,  which  also  included  such  articles  as  gold  and  silver  and  fine 
Flanders  lace,  and  the  finest  Dutch  linens,  French  cambrics  and  chintzes, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  planters's  own  families,  swelled  the  importations 
to  a  large  sum.  Cotton  being  then  in  limited  use,  linens  were  a  large 
item  in  the  accounts.  The  importation  of  these  was  probably  much  in- 
creased, and  their  domestic  production  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion 
by  a  statute  made  in  It45,  increasing  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  British  and  Irish  linens,  and  by  the  formation,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  of  the  British  Linen  Company,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  supply  merchants  trading  to  Africa  and  America  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  linens  previously  obtained  from  foreign  nations.  The  exportation 
of  the  latter  as  British  goods  was  stringently  prohibited  by  the  Act  refer- 
red to.  A  large  saving  to  the  nation  was  anticipated  from  this  measure. 
The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Continental  Colonies,  be- 
tween the  years  1130  and  1T38,  amounted  to  £4,713,994;  and  in  the 
next  ten  years,  from  1738  to  ITiS,  to  £7,481,637  ;  and  in  1763,  the  im- 
ports of  British  manufactures  alone  amounted  to  about  three  millions," 

Some  efforts  continued  to  be  made  to  work  up  the  wool,  which  the 
natural  increase  of  sheep  supplied  of  a  quahty  sufficiently  good  for  the 
kind  of  cloths  attempted,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  con- 
sumption.    Fulling-mills  were  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 

(1)  Minol's  Hist.  Mass.  vol.  i. 
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the  raanufactnre  of  coarse  linen  proceeded,  particularly  a,mong  tbe  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  some  of  the  Germans,  the  former  in  New  England,  Peansyl- 
Tania,  and  Tirginia  constantly  prodncing  a  surplua  for  neighboring  Pro- 
vinces. Flas  and  wool-growing,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  staples 
into  Cloth,  were  encouraged  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Ehode  Island, 
in  1151. 

Although,  in  the  main,  the  Colonists  were  eminently  simple  and  frugal 
in  their  habits,  the  progress  in  luxury  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  more 
prudent,  who  saw  the  diEBculty  with  which  their  accounts  in  England 
could  be  balanced,  by  a  drain  of  all  their  specie  and  the  profits  of  their 
circnitous  and  lucrative  trade.  As  early  as  1124,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  prohibited  the  use  of  scarfs  at  funerals,  as  "  a  burdensome 
custom."  About  the  year  1T48,  the  scarcity  of  money  ;  the  suppression 
of  the  paper  currency  ;  the  failure  of  the  "  Manufacturing  Company,"  or 
"  Land  bank  scheme,"  for  issuing  Bills  of  credit,  called  "  Manufactory 
Bills,"  redeemable  in  produce  or  manufactures,  for  which  lands  were 
pledged  as  security  ;'  the  complaints  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  against  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  commerce,  the  contraband  trades  with  the 
foreign  islands ;  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  containing 
some  provisions  deemed  hostile  to  Colonial  rights,  and  the  restoration  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  produced  some  irritation  of  the  public  mind 
in  New  England.  As  a  consequence  of  this  feeling,  and  for  prudential 
reasons,  a  society  was  formed  in  Boston,  the  following  year,  for  promot- 
ing industry  and  frugality,  and  was  probably  the  forerunner  of  tJiose  asso- 
ciations which,  a  few  years  later,  became  the  favorite  mode  throughout  the 
country,  of  sustaining  resistance  to  .the  pressure  of  ministerial  authority. 
To  favor  this  design,  the  Assembly  purchased  the  factory,  or  "  Spinning 
House,"  in  Boston,  and  granted  four  townships  of  land  for  the  use  of 
foreign  Protestants,  and  the  use  of  the  Provincial  frigate  for  their  trans- 
portation. At  the  anniversary  of  the  society,  in  1153,  great  enthusiasm 
was  exhibited.  About  300  young  female  spinners  appeared  upon  the 
commons,  seated  at  their  wheels,  arranged  in  three  rows.  The  weavers 
also  assembled,  neatly  dressed  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  one, 
working  at  a  loom  upon  a  platform,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
accompanied  by  music.  A  large  assemblage  was  addressed  on  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper. 

A  memorial  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Court,  the  same  year,  by 
Andrew  Oliver  and  other  members  of  the  association,  states,  that  their 
principal  object  was  the  employment  of  the  poorin  the  manufacture  of  Linen 
of  which  the  imports,  esclusive  of  English  linen,  were  computed  at  £30,000 

[1)  See  Hfliard's  U.  S.  Kegister,  i.  2+1. 
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iterling  annually  ;  that  flaxseed,  which  would  alone  pay  for  tiic  raising 
and  caring  of  flax,  was  yearly  exported  from  Connecticut  to  the  value  of 
£80,000,  Couiiecticut  currency,— the  breaking,  swingling,  etc.,  being 
done  during  leisure  time,  or  in  the  winter,  and  the  spinning  by  the  women. 
The  Court  made  a  grant  of  £1500,  annually,  to  aid  the  society,  aud  taxed 
the  districts  for  the  amount.  The  raising,  dressing,  and  manufacturing  of  flax 
and  hemp,  in  which  much  the  larger  part  of  the  labor  consists  in  bringing 
the  material  into  ihe  condition  of  thread,  at  that  time  employed  large 
numbers  iu  Connecticut  and  some  other  Colonies,  A  proposition  was  that 
year  made  iu  Connecticut  to  import  from  Scotland  a  flax-dressing  ma- 
chine, of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  none  yet  in  use  in  America. 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  an  ingenious  machinist,  and  a 
friend  to  manufactures,  not  long  after  constructed  a  machine  of  that  kind, 
and  became  an  exporter  of  flaxseed,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  others. 

During  the  same  year,  a  libera!  public  ofl'er  was  made  by  an  individual 
in  Delaware^ which  then  formed  a  territory  of  Pennsylvania — to  promote 
the  industry  of  the  lower  counties  ;  To  theraaker  of  the  finest  and  best  piece 
of  linen,  not  less  than  fifteen  yards,  a  premium  of  £1  was  offered  ;  for  spin- 
ning four  pounds  of  the  best  and  finest  sewing- thread,  20s. ;  for  the 
largest  produce  of  hemp  off  an  acre,  40s. ;  for  tlie  finest  piece  of  coating, 
40s.;  for  the  neatest  and  best  hat,  40s.  ;  for  the  most  flaxseed  off  an 
acre,  £4  ;  for  the  most  aud  best  coUon  off  an  acre,  £4  ;  for  making  the 
neatest  and  best  spinning-wheel,  40s.  ;  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skin, 
40s. ;  for  the  neatest  piece  of  smith's  work,  408.  ;  for  the  best  and  great- 
est quantity  of  strong  beer,  £6  ;  the  beat  and  greatest  quantity  of  cherry, 
blackberry,  and  grape  wine,  40s.  The  premiums  to  be  awarded  on  first 
Tuesday  in  November,  1754,  and  to  be  increased  in  following  years,  by 
John  Crevet,  Surgeon,  St.  George's  Hundred,  Newcastle  county. 

Comptroller  Weare,  afterward  Consul  at  Madeira,  in  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  a  British  nobleman,  after  remarking  on  the  "  enlarged 
utterance"  that  might  be  opened  in  the  Colonies  for  British  woolens, 
"providpd,  always,  that  an  effectual  stop  be  put  to  all  clandestine  impor- 
tation, and  that  the  people  be  drawn  off  from  interfering  in  these  manu- 
factures themselves,  not  by  prohibitory  laws,  which  are  too  frequently 
impracticable,  but  by  leading  them  into  other  employments  less  detri- 
mental to  the  mother  country,  and  more  profitable  to  themselves,"  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  ;  "Upon  actual  knowledge,  therefore  of  these  northern 
Colonies,  one  is  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  indifference 
of  their  wool,  and  the  extravagaiit  price  of  labor,  the  planters  through- 
out all  New  England,  New  York,  the  Jersies,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land (for  south  of  that  Province  no  knowledge  is  here  pretended),  almost 
entirely  clothe  themselves  in  their  own  woolens,  and  that  generally,  the 
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pil  ldi,tthtn       ft         proper  to  the  mother  country, 

a  d  tl  th         h       J    ].     t    f      d    try  or  economy,  but  plainly  for 

I  t  t  k     t     tl       hops;  that  tlieir  trade,  so  ralu- 

Utlj        B  hij         tyt    the  policy  of  all  other  nations, 

be  suffered  lorun  off  into  clandestine  chanDels;  and  that  Colonies,  on  which 
the  fate  of  this  country  will  be  found  to  depend,  should,  without  the  least 
regard  to  influence  of  impression  early  made  on  the  human  mind,  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  this  day  under  these  little,  factious  Democracies  which 
had  their  first  rise  in  the  republican  ideas  of  licentions  times."  The  clan- 
destine trade  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
complaint,  as  well  with  British  merchants  as  with  the  West  India  Colonies, 
but  bad  been  to  the  Colonial  merchant  the  chief  means  of  making  returns 
for  Ins  large  indebtedness  for  English  goods. 

But  the  conclusion,  in  1763,  of  the  wars  which  had  been  long  waged 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  supremacy  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colonies,  Indulgence  was 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  this  lucrative  traffic.  The  design,  of  which 
the  Colonists  had  already  received  distinct  intimation,  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue to  defray  the  future  expenses  of  possessions,  which  the  nation  had 
incurred  an  enormous  debt  to  extend  and  protect,  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  the  Ministry  ;  and  a  short  period  of  misrule  was  terminated  in 
a  successful  revolt.  But  before  narrating  the  future  course  of  their  industry 
and  legislation  in  regard  to  the  textile  arts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inquire  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  Colonies  to  provide  materials,, 
which,  in  a  measure,  employed  the  lubor  of  several  of  the  southern  Pro- 
vinces. 
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OF  CLOTH  AND  THE  MATERIALS  TOR  CLOTHING  CONTINUED,  FROM  THE 
PEACE  OF  1163,  WITH  ESPECIAr,  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CULTURE  OP 
INDiaO,   COTTON,    AND   SILK. 

The  caltiratioD  of  the  Indigo  plant  and  the  manofacture  of  the  dye 
were  very  early  recommended  and  attempted  in  the  Southern  Colonies. 
As  early  as  1650,  Guhan  Tan  Rensselaer  alao  made  experiments  with 
wild  Indigo  seed  near  Albany,  and  Angustaa  Heerman,  near  the  present 
city  of  Kew  York.  By  the  NaTigation  Act  of  1661,  it  was  enit- 
merated  among  the  articles  which  were  to  be  sent  to  England  alone. 
It  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  French  in  ITIS,  and  within 
ten  years  became  an  artieie  of  export.  The  manufaeture  was  encour- 
aged by  bonntiesfrom  the  French  Government.  About  the  year  ITiO, 
when  rice  had  become  reduced  in  price,  the  seed  of  the  East  India 
plant,  which  bad  been  for  many  years  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  waa  sent,  along  with  that  of  cotton,  ginger,  lucerne,  etc.,  from 
Antigua  by  Mr.  Lacas,  the  governor  of  the  island.  His  daughter,  Miss 
Eliza  Lucas,  the  mother  of  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  waa 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  charge  of  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  where 
she  planted  the  seed,  and,  after  one  or  two  attempts,  was  successful.  A 
person  named  Cromwell  was  then  sent  from  Montserrat  to  instruct  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  dye.  After  erecting  vats,  and  producing  a  quantity 
of  Indigo,  he  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  ruin  the  manufacture  of  hia 
native  country,  and  made  a  mystery  of  the  art,  but  did  not  manage  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it.  Indigo  in  a  year  or  two  began  to  be  ex- 
ported. Soon  after  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  had  married  Miss  Lucas,  re- 
ceived some  plants  of  the  indigenous  weed,  and  experiments  having 
shown  its  fitness  for  making  the  pigment,  the  planters  engaged  in  its 
culture.  In  1141,  about  100,000  lbs.  of  Indigo  were  exported  from 
Charleston  to  England,  and  in  1747,  134,118  lbs.,  worth  2s.  &d.  sterling 
a  pound.  Though  not  so  well  cured  as  the  French,  its  quality  waa  ap- 
proved, and  the  merchants  in  the  Carolina  trade,  who,  by  the  commer- 
cial statutes,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  petitioned  for  a  small  bounty 
(348) 
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to  eucourage  its  manufacture.  An  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  Indigo 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles  of  French  colonial  commerce,  her 
islands  supplying  principally  the  markets  of  Europe  and  not  less  than 
600,000  lbs.  annually  at  a  cost  of  5s.  a  pound  to  England  alone.  The 
manufacturers  and  dyers  now  joined  their  requests  for  a  premium,  and  in 
1748  a  bounty  was  offered  of  &d.  a  pound  on  all  Indigo  raised  in  the 
British  Korth  American  Colonies,  and  imported  directly  into  England. 

In  1754,  the  Assembly  procured  the  Guatemala  Indigo  seed,  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  different  settlements,  but  the  native  plant  was  found 
most  profitable.  Its  cultivation  now  commenced  with  spirit.  Many 
planters  doubled  their  capital  in  three  or  four  years,  and  American  ludigo 
undersold  the  French  in  some  of  the  markets  of  Europe.  "  It  proved," 
says  Dr.  Eamsay,  "  more  really  beneficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of 
Mexico  or  Peru  are,  or  ever  have  been,  either  to  "Old  or  New  Spain." 
Charleston,  in  1153,  exported  216,924  lbs.,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  in 
1756,  produced  500,000  lbs.  South  Carolina  the  nest  year  sold  to  the 
value  of  £150,000  sterling,  and,  for  a  few  years  preceding  the  war,  the 
exports  were  over  one  million  pounds  annually,  about  one-half  of  which 
was  re-exported  from  England.  The  best  Indigo  in  Carolina  was  pro- 
duced on  the  Island  of  Bdisto. 

Georgia,  in  1754,  exported  4,508  lbs. ;  in  175T,  18,150  lbs. ;  and  in 
1772,  55,380.  Twenty-five  negroes  could  manage  a  plantation  of  fifty 
acres  and  complete  the  manufacture  of  the  drug,  besides  providing  their 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  tbe  planter's  family.  An  acre  yielded  an 
average  of  50  lbs.  The  apparatus  was  not  very  expensive,  consisting 
chiefly  of  vats  and  tubs  of  cypress  wood.  Great  skill  and  care  were  re- 
quired in  the  several  stages  of  the  process,  but,  when  properly  conducted, 
the  manufacture  was  an  extremely  profitable  one.  A  premium  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  was  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London.  After  the  Revolution,  the  increased  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Indigo  in  British  lodia,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in 
the  Southern  States,  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  the  quantity  produced. 
In  1794,  the  whole  Union  exported  1,550,880  pounds.  But  for  many 
years  past.  Indigo,  which  was  once  the  most  profitable  commodity  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  iu  the  census. 
We  annually  import  over  one  million  pounds.  Its  cultivation  could  stili 
be  made  a  remunerative  business,  especially  in  Carolina.  But  Indigo, 
once  the  leading  article  in  the  exports  of  Charleston,  has  now  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  list,  and  the  loud  call,  said  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
exist  for  the  encouragement  of  Cotton  in  the  State,  has  been  answered 
by  a  yearly  export  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  an 
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article  then  merely  named  amoDg  the  exports,  and  considered  not  worth 
estimation. 

The  Coloaista  were  not  unprorided  with  other  native  dye-stuffs,  and 
were  cheaply  supplied  with  logwood,  fustic,  cochineal,  and  other  materials 
from  the  West  Lidies.  The  cochineal  insect  is  also  found  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  GeoKgia,  and  its  cultivation  was  an  object  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  latter  Province.  Its  production  was  encouraged  by  th<»  Society 
of  Arts,  which  in  1TG2  offered  a  premium  of  £40  for  the  largest  quantity 
imported  from  the  Colouies.  Madder  and  woad  were  also  introduced 
and  encouraged  long  before  the  Revolution.  The  native  plants  which 
yield  dye-Ktuffs  are  very  nuraerons  in  America,  and  some  of  them  were 
nsed  by  the  natives  with  great  success.  In  1630,  Mr.  Higginson,  of 
Salera,  wrote,  "also  here  be  divers  roots  and  berries  wherewith  the  In- 
dians dye  excellent  holiday  colours  that  no  raine  nor  washing  can  alter." 
Dr.  Ramsay  gives  a  long  list  of  native  plants  in  Carolina  yielding  dyers' 
colors,  and  observes  that  the  art  of  dyeing  ought  to  make  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  arts  of  the  Carolinians,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
the  materials.  He  says :  "  A  Captain  Felden,  near  Orangeburg,  ob- 
tained, during  the  Revolution,  a  guinea  a  pound  for  a  paste  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  sweet  leaf  {hopea  tinctoria)  and  those  of  the  yellow 
Indigo,  a  species  of  cassia, "  He  was  also  informed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  the 
anthor  of  "  Researches  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors," 
that  his  patent  for  introducing  into  England  certain  dye-stuffs  yielded 
him,  for  several  years  before  its  expiration,  £5,000  per  annum.  He 
found  some  materials  in  the  woods  of  America  equal  to  these  obtained 
at  a  high  cost  from  other  countries.  He  annually  imported  and  sold  of 
black  oak  bark  (guereus  tincloria)  to  the  above  valne.' 


(I)  Among  the  materials  for  Black  D^-i 

tree  [Sil«(o);  saw  wort  {leralvla  !.nc(orio). 

he  enamerstea  the  juice  of  the  poison  oak 

frim  (omcnrfiiirfron);  the  leaTBB  and  berries 

spotted  arseamari  (i,«;y3o«»m  p.r«W,-«),- 

or  the  gull  benj  bash ;  the  jnioe  of  the  ber- 

jellon willow  herb,  or  loosa  strife  (iywma- 

ries  of  the  water  honrhound,  or  e'P^?  """'^ 

chia  vulgaris);    leayea  of  the   devil's  bit 

{Lscapu'Europam);  the  eapsnles  and  bark 

{icabioaa  media) ;  the  fiowers  of  St.  Jobn's 

of  the  red  oak  {qiercm  rubra). 

wort  (*M'tr.-=«Bi  perforalum)!  the  petals  of 

Blue.— Common  Indigo  {ladigofera  tiiK- 

toria);    fake  Indigo  (omorpin /fKlieosa)  ; 

American    dodder,   or    lore    vine    {caievta 

the  inner  barlt   of  the   common   ash   tree 

Ai^srlc^na);  leaves  of  horse  laurfl,  sweet 

(/raxiaii  excelala) ;  blneslone  or  eulphala 

or  jeDow  leaf  (kop„a  tincloria);  petals  of 

of  eopper  was  also  used. 

tho  Jcmaalom  artiohoke,  or  tuberoao  sun- 

Yellow.—Roots  of  the  common  netlle 

flower    (AeKanttut  iui*™to),- 'yellow  wort. 

(Prtioa  dioica);  the  bark  of  the  blackberry 

orparsley-lenvedrootfjianlSoriisa  apii/o  lia); 

liearing  elder  l,rh-m»m /ra^g«l.a) ;  root  of 

yellow  root  {hudrattii  canadeniit). 

the  berberrj  bush  {B^btri,  vvlgaHji);  bark 

Red.— Blossoms   of    the  bosUrd   aaffron 

of  BommoQ  plum  tree  (pranw  cMcata),  and 

(carlhamta  lindariut) ;  toola  of  common  Bor- 

^B  (jiyriuniaiii*),- leayesofttie birch    rel  (™ 
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The  very  early  introduction  and  cultivation  of  the  valuable  Cotton  planti 
including  "the  Cj'pras  and  Smyrna  sort,"  witb  a  view  to  domestic  use, 
has  been  already  incidentally  mentioned.  The  fitness  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate for  Cotton,  and  its  occasional  production,  are  frequently  noticed  by 
early  writers  on  America,  Peter  Purrj,  in  his  description  of  Carolina,  in 
l^Sl,  says,  "Flax  and  Cotton  thrive  admirably,  and  hemp  grows  13  to 
14  feet  in  height ;  but,  as  few  people  know  how  to  order  it,  there  is  very 
little  cultivated."  Cotton  seed,  probably  from  the  Levant,  was  carried 
into  Carolina  by  JJr.  Furry,  who  settled  a  colony  of  Swiss  people  near 
Purrysburg,  in  ITSS.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  gardens  was  fre- 
quently to  bo  met  with  as  early  as  ItSfi  in  the  southern  Provinces,  as  far 
north  as  the  thirty-ninth  degree.  A  year  or  two  later,  Mtss  Lucas,  who 
introduced  the  Indigo  culture,  also  planted  Cotton  seed,  and,  in  her  jour- 
nal, in  ITSg  and  17il,  speaks  of  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  bring  Cotton 
and  Indigo  to  perfection.  An  exportation  of  seven  bags,  valued  at  £B 
lis.  5(?.  per  bag,  was  made  from  Charleston,  between  November,  1T4T, 
and  November,  1748,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  of 
native  growth.  Among  the  exports  of  Carolina,  in  1753,  and  of  Charles- 
ton, in  1757,"  "some  cotton"  is  mentioned  ;  and  a  London  pnblieation, 
in  176'2,  says  "what  Cotton  and  Silk  both  the  Carolinas  send  as  is  ex- 
cellent, and  calls  aloud  for  the  encouragement  of  its  cultivation  in  a  place 
well  adapted  to  raise  bofh."'  Cotton  was  one  of  the  articles  intended 
to  be  cultivated  by  the  founders  of  Georgia,  and  a  paper  of  the  seed  was 
received  by  the  trustees  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  which 
was  planted  in  1734.  It  appears,  also,  to  have  been  early  cultivated, 
Cotton  ina  ^'^  the  very  limited  scale  first  attempted,  by  the  French  inha- 
iniroduced.  ijitants  of  Louisiana.  In  1742,  a  Trench  planter  of  enterprise 
and  capital,  M,  Dubrenil — who,  a  few  years  after,  erected  on  his  plantation, 
now  covered  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  the  first 
EUgar-raiO  in  Loui'siana — invented  a  Cotton  gin,  for  separating  the  fibre 
from  the  seed.  The  invention  greatly  stimulated  the  culture  of  Cot- 
ton in  that  Colony,  by  partially  removing  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 

inaaaer    (gahum    bonah),    and    of    other    bark  of  ths  ooromon  maple  (acer  eampeilrit) 


tpeoies   of  galium)    roots    of  pnocoon,  or 

■eulgart)  impart  a  brown ;  (he  inner  bark  of 

prickly  pear  {rartai  opuntla). 

red  oak  (jnerrut  ruhra)  produces  an  orange. 

CRiMSOK.-Juiee  of  tha   poke  benr,  or 

a  reddish   brown  with  alum,  and  a  hlack 

with  copperas ;  the  barb  of  black  walnut 

dra)  i  >.ith  lime  33  a  mordaot,  it  produces  a 

Uv^laxi  «igra)  a  dark  olive;  common  hops 

jcllow  color. 

(SurauiM  iupaW,  a  good  brown;  common 

Gbren.— Leaves  of  the  oomtnon  reed  or 

agrimony  (ajfrimonia  fupoforra),  a  gold  color. 

(1)  Amet.    Gaietteer,  vol.    iii.,   Lond«»: 

Bnowir,  Gold,  and  Olive  shadaa.— The 

ArL  CharleBtown. 
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business  as  a  profitable  industry.  Tbe  separation  of  the  seed  bad 
previously  bcea  effected  by  picking  it  from  the  wool  by  the  fingers,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day.  This  operation,  as  the  evening  task  of  the 
women,  children,  or  other  members  of  the  household,  long  continued  to 
be  the  practice  in  the  Cotton  regions,  until  an  increased  produciion  called 
for  mechanical  appliances.  The  bow-string,  which  had  been  used  imme- 
morially  in  India  for  the  purpose,  was  first  introduced  into  Georgia, 
whence  originated  the  commercial  term  of  "Bowed  Georgia  Cotton." 
Mention  is  made,  in  1112,  of  another  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  form,  original  or  derived  from  the  East,  of 
the  roller  gin,  the  best  contrivance  for  cleaning  Cotton,  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  saw  gin,  by  Whitney,  in  1193,  introduced  a  new  era  in  Cotton 
husbandry.  This  article  was  used  by  a  Mr.  Crebs,  the  alleged  inventor, 
upon  his  plantation,  on  the  Pascagonla  river,  in  West  Florida,  now  Ala- 
bama, where  the  owner  grew  Cotton,  which  he  packed  in  canvas  bags 
suspended  between  two  pine  trees,  by  treading  it  down  until  each  bag 
contained  three  hundred  pounds,  about  the  present  capacity  of  a  bale. 
The  machine  is  described,  by  Bernard  Komans,  as  consisting  of  four 
upright  posts,  about  four  feet  high,  strongly  framed  together  at  the  top, 
and  supporting  two  polished  spindles  or  rollers  grooved  longitudinally, 
and,  by  means  of  treadles,  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions.  The 
Cotton,  thinly  spread,  entered  upon  one  side,  and  the  lint  passed  between 
the  rollers,  while  the  seed  fell  down  upon  one  side  in  a  separate  pile.  The 
French  improved  upon  the  device,  by  the  aso  of  a  large  wheel,  which 
turned  two  of  these  mills  with  such  velocity  as  to  clean  seventy  pounds 
of  Cotton  in  a  day.'  Among  the  documents  in  the  Archives  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department  at  Paris,  there  is  said  to  be  "  a  most  curious  report  on 
Cotton,  in  1160,  of  the  great  advantages  Louisiana  might  derive  from 
its  culture — the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool — its  intro- 
duction from  St.  Domingo — a  report  of  M.  de  Mauripas  on  that  matter, 
suggesting  the  importation  from  the  East  Indies  of  machinery  to  sepa- 
rate the  seed,  &c."     Early  in  the  Revolution,  Kinsey  Borden,  to  whom 

(1)  In  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  Aria  and  flay,  for  whieli  ha  received   6}  poondB  of 

Scieoces,  (London,  1728,)  it  is  said  :  "  The  grain  in  payment.     To  these  succeeded  the 

seed  of  the  Colton  being  mixed  in  the  fruit  bow-string,  which  baa  beea  used  then 

together  with  the  Cotton  itself,  thoj  bare  ages,  and  the  rollara,  at  first  roughly 

invented  little  Machines  which,  being  play-  Etruoted,  which  are  mentioned  by  Naan 

ed  by  the  motion  of  awbeeljtbeCotton  falls  an    officer    in    Alexander's    Indian    e 

on  one  side  and  the  seed  on  the  other;  and  dition.     These  were  made  of  two  rollers  of 

thus   they  ore  separated."     The  primitiTo  teak   wood,  fluted  longitudinally  with 

mode  in  India  was  lo  ecparale  the  seed  by  reral  grooves,  and  revolving  nearly  in  i 

the  fingers,  and  another  still  used  there,  was  tact.     They  seem  to  have  been  the  original 

ttst  of  leativg,  by  which,  according  to  Dr.  of  the  roller  gin  long  nsed  in  this  country. 
Bncbsnsr,  a  man  leparatsd  4}  pounds  a 
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Carolina  is  indebted  for  the  silky  Cottons  of  her  sea  islands,  constructed 
ft  roller-gin,  which  is  belicTcd  to  have  been  among  the  first  made  or  used 
in  that  State,  and  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  negroes  in  garments  of  domes- 
tic fabric.  It  was  eomposed  of  "  pieces  of  iron  gun-barrels,  burnished  an 
fixed  in  wooden  rollers,  with  wooden  screws  to  secure  them,  and  wooden 
cranks  to  turn  in  the  manner  of  the  steel*  corn -mill."  It  was  turned  by  one 
person,  and  fed  by  another.  Mr.  Bissell,  of  Georgia,  in  1^88,  resorted  to 
tlie  "  simple  plan  of  a  bench,  upon  which  rose  a  frame  supporting  two  short 
rollers  revolying  in  opposite  directions,  and  each  turned  by  a  boy  or  girl, 
and  giving,  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work,  fire  pounds  of  clean  Cotton." 
Tbis  secrns  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  earlier  contrivance  of  Crebs.  In 
December,  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Leake,  of  Georgia,  who  that  year 
led  the  way  in  Cotton-growing  on  a  large  scale,  wrote  to  Thomas  Proc- 
tor, of  Philadelphia,  "  The  principal  difficulty  that  arises  to  us  is  the  clear- 
ing it  from  the  seed,  which  I  am  told  they  do  with  great  dexterity  and 
ease  in  Philadelphia,  with  gins  and  machines  made  for  that  purpose.  I 
shall  now  esteem  it  a  singular  favor  your  procuring  me  one,  and  I 
will  thankfully  pay  whatever  the  cost  of  it  may  be.  I  am  told  they 
make  them  that  will  clean  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  clear  cotton  per 
day,  and  upon  a  very  simple  construction."  This  passage  has  led  to  the 
inference  that  the  foot  gin,  or  some  equally  efficient  instrument  was  in 
use  at  the  north,  while  only  a  rude  hand-mill  was  employed  in  Georgia. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  where  those  instruments  are  now 
extensively  manufactured,  Cotton  was  grown  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  ;  in  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey  ;  Sussex  County,  De- 
laware, and  St.  Mary's  County,  in  Maryland ;  and  the  product  being  sold 
in  the  seed,  doubtless  gave  employment  to  such  machines.  About  two 
yeara  after,  Josepli  Eve,  or  Eaves,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  then 
residing  in  the  Bahamas,  introduced  what  was  long  considered  in  Georgia 
a  great  improvement  on  the  treadle  gin.  It  was  a  double  gin,  with  two 
pair  of  rollers  placed  obliquely  one  above  another,  and  could  be  worked  by 
horses,  oxen,  or  water-power.  It  was  patented  in  1803,  previous  to  which, 
a  number  of  patents  for  ginning  machinery  had  been  issued :  the  first 
being  that  of  Whitney,  in  March,  1194.  The  present  form  of  the  foot 
or  treadle  gin  first  used  in  Georgia,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  about 
two  years  after  Whitney's,  by  William  Brisbane,  to  whom  several  were 
sent  from  Bahama  by  his  father-in-law.  Variona  modifications  of  these, 
as  to  mechanism  and  power,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  con- 
trivances for  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  spindle.gave  increased  value  to 
the  crop  for  domestic  consumption,  and  its  importance  was,  at  the  same 
time,  daily  augmented  by  the  train  of  splendid  inventions  going  forward 
in  England  for  converting  it  into  Cloth  with  a  facility  previously  d 
23 
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nnattaiDable.  Scarcely  an  attempt  had  yet  been  made,  however,  to  pro- 
duce Cotton  for  exportation.  ,  In  IITO,  there  were  shipped,  to  Liverpool 
three  bales  from  New  York,  four  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  three 
barrels  full  from  North  Carolina.  Of  hemp,  flax  seed,  and  Cotton,  toge- 
tner,  the  exports  from  Virginia,  before  the  War  amounted  to  near  £2,000 
in  yalue.  The  convention  held  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  August,  1774, 
in  view  of  the  altered  relations  of  the  country  with  Great  Britain,  resolved 
that  attention  should  be  turned  "from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  manufactures, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  encourage  throughout  thia  Colony  to  the 
utmost  of  onr  abilities."  Cotton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  resolutions,  which 
had,amongmanyother8,the  influential  signatures  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph ;  but,  on  the  37th  March,  of  the  following 
year,  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  adopted,  unanimously,  a  plan  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  including  resolutions  of  non- 
importation, and,  "  that  all  persons  having  proper  land  ought  to  cultivate 
and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Cotton,  sufflcient  not  only  for  the 
use  of  his  own  family,  but  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms."  The 
planting  of  Cotton  had  been  also  recommended,  in  the  previous  January, 
by  the  first  Provincial  Congress  held  in  South  Carolina.  But  very  little 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  either  body 
in  regard  to  Cotton. 

In  1784,  an  American  ship  which  imported  eight  bags  of  Cotton  into 
Liverpool  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  so  much  Cotton  could  not  be 
the  produce  of  the  United  States.  The  first  regular  expor- 
ghJXbt  tation  of  Cotton  from  Charleston  commenced  in  1785,  when 
sjiported.  ^^^  ^^^  arrived  at  Liverpool,  January  20th,  per  Diana,  to 
John  and  Isaac  Teasdale  &  Co.  In  the  same  year,  twelve  additional 
bags  from  Philadelphia  and  one  from  New  York  were  received  at  that 
port.  During  the  next  five  years,  the  receipts  of  American  Cotton  were 
respectively  6,  109,  389,  842,  and  81  hags,  estimated  at  150  lbs.  each,  or 
1441  bags,  weighing  216,150  lbs.,  in  six  years,  from  1785  to  1790  inclu- 
Eive.  The  increase  was  progressive  but  not  uniform,  and  probably  cor- 
responded to  the  nature  of  the  demand.'     The  green  seed,  or  short 


of  the  country,  and  Ian 


natives,  wis  first  exported  to  Eu 
Braiil,  about  tho  year  1760,  bj  tbe 
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Cotton  in  Euru 

pe,  it  is  mentioned  tha 
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Portuguese   mei 

rohant,  in   1762,  purcha 
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from  that  time   so  encoBSsfnIly  1 
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to  Rouen,  then 

the  only  Cotton  market, 
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staple  Cotton,  was  the  kind  principally  cnltivated  before  the  Eevolution. 
The  black  seed,  or  Sea  Island  Cotton,  now  the  great  article  of  export, 
was  introduced  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas  about  the  year  1786, 
and  in  1188  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  Soath  Carolina  by  Mrs.  Kin- 
sey  Burden,  of  St.  Paul's  parish,  whose  husband,  already  mentioned  as 
having  introduced  the  roller  gin  in  that  State,  had  nearly  ten  years  before 
clothed  his  slaves  iu  that  and  the  short  staple  Cotton  The  first  suc- 
cessful crop  is  said,  by  Mr,  Seabrook,  to  have  been  grown  by  William 
Elliot  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1190,  with  five  bushels  and  a 
half  of  seed,  purchased  in  Charleston  at  Us.  a  bushel.  The  price  then 
varied  from  lOd.  to  two  or  three  shillings  the  pound.  The  intelligent 
and  well-directed  experiments  of  the  two  last-named  planters  so  improved 
the  quality  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  by  attention  to  the  seed,  that  some 
years  later,  the  silky,  long  fibre  of  their  raising  sold  for  90  cts.  to  $1.25 
per  pound,  and  one  lot  at  $2,  the  highest  ever  obtained.  The  culture 
of  Cotton  was  so  far  successful  in  1186  that,  at  the  Annapolis  Convention 
in  that  year,  Mr.  Madison  said  "  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  Cotton -producing  country." 
Several  of  the  patriotic  assemblies  called  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  recommended  the  manufacture  of  Cotton.  Through  the  influence  of 
a  society  formed  at  Philadelphia,  principally  with  a  view  to  its  manufac- 
ture, and  the  zealous  advocacy  of  Tench  Coxe,  an  aotive  member,  who 
has  'been  styled  the  father  of  the  Cotton  culture  in  America,  planters 
generally  engaged  in  the  business.  To  encourage  an  arUcle  which  prom- 
ised soon  to  become  a  source  of  revenue.  Congress  was  induced,  in  U89, 
to  impose  a  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  foreign  Cottons,  which  were 
then  obtained  from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  The  culture  was,  how- 
ever, still  so  limited,  that  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  in  1792, 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  12th  article  "that  no  Cotton  should  be  imported 
from  America."  This  article,  inserted  either  ia  ignorance  that  Cotton 
was  cultivated  at  all,  or  that  it  possessed  any  commercial  value,  and  de- 
signed  to  secure  to  England  the  transportation  of  Cotton  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refused  to  ratify. 

The  saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  invented    in  the  following  year,  and 

patented    the  next,  gave  an  immense    impulse    to    the    cultivation  of 

.    Cotton,  and  "conferred  on  the  plantation  States  a  benefit  that 

S'whK?"  pan  scarcely  be  estimated  in  money."    The  history  of  this  in- 

d«s  to   a  larger  quanHtj;    the   direotora  in  1182,  and  from  the  Bast  IndioB  in  IT83. 

thetrfoTetook  it  among  thon...lves  at  160  Tbe  Dutch   C»bny  of  Snnnam,  in   Sontb 

T«iB   nnd  were  losers  even  at  that  price.—  America,  flont  Cotton  to  Holland  aa  early  aa 

SouiUs'e  EUt.  of  Brazil.  ITSS, 
England  first  received  Cotton  from  Braiil 
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Tention  which  in  economicil  value  riul  s  with  these  of  Ark«right  and 
fulton  aud  of  its  irigeiiioua  but  ill  requited  luthor,  is  too  well  kuown  to 
require  repetition  here  It  enabled  the  planter  to  clean  for  market  by 
the  labor  of  one  man  a  thousand  pounds  of  Cotton  in  place  of  five  or 
BIS  by  the  hand  or  twenty  hve  by  the  roller  gin  It  was  mvented  and 
brought  into  use  under  an  intens  ewitement  of  the  public  mind  in 
Georgia  where  the  patent  of  the  inventor  was,  immediately  invaded  A 
STies  of  wasteful  Hwsuits  for  a  too  vigilant  and  persevering  defense  of 
his  patent  dissipated  all  the  emoluments  derived  from  it,  including 
$50  000  received  from  South  Caiohni  which  threw  open  the  use  of  it  to  her 
planters,  and  smaUer  amounts  accruing  from  taxes  granted  him  in  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  only  other  States  that  offered  any  compen- 
sation. The  culture  of  Cotton  now  became  general,  and  some  very  large 
estates  were  soon  accumulated  in  South  Carolina.  That  State  exported, 
in  1195,  Cotton  to  the  value  of  $1,109,653,  and  in  1801  about  eight 
millions  of  pounds  weight.  The  growth  of  the  whole  country,  in  1195, 
was  eight  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  exports  six  millions  ;  and  in  1801 
the  product  bad  risen  to  about  forty-eight  millions,  and  the  exports  to 
over  twenty  millions  of  pounds.  Indigo  entirely  yielded  to  the  new 
staple  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  1798. 

While  the  several  Provinces  were  thus  endeavoring  to  supply  them- 
selves aud  other  countries  with  cotton  and  indigo,  the  cultivation  ofSilk, 
which,  in  the  lost  century,  employed  vast  numbers  of  people  in 
rtsuk"?™  England,  was  hopefully  attempted  and  encouraged  by  the  im- 
Georgia.  pg^ia^]  ^Q^  local  governments,  by  public  and  private  associations, 
aud  by  individual  enterprise.  A  few  of  the  very  eariy  essays  in  this 
branch,  and  efforts  to  force  it  prematurely  upon  the  Colonists,  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  "  Company  of  the  West,"  in  1718,  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
Silk,  with  that  of  indigo,  into  Louisiana.  Some  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  business  by  the  French,  at  New  Bordeaux,  in  Georgia,  who, 
during  the  Rerolation,  supplied  the  upper  country  with  much  of  the 
sewing  Silk  used. 

Silk,  cotton,  indigo,  wool,  wine,  and  cochineal,  but  especially  Silk, 
were  the  articles  to  which  attention  was  principally  directed  by  the 
benevolent  founders  of  Georgia.  Appropriations  were  made,  both  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  by  private  persons,  with  a  liberality  seldom 
equaled,  to  convey  thither  distressed  and  descrying  artisans  and  husband- 
men from  ali  parts  of  Europe.  Under  their  patronage  the  most  extensive 
and  successful  attempts  made  in  Silk  growing  in  colonial  times  were 
conducted  in  Georgia.  Lands  were  granted  to  settlers  upon  condition 
that  they  planted  ten  Italian  or  white  mulberry  trees  to  every  acre  of 
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land,  and  additional  grants  for  extra  quantities.  As  expressive  of  their 
leading  design  and  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  a  public  seal  was 
adopted,  having  upon  one  side  the  appropriate  motto,  "  Non  sibi  sed 
aliis" "  Not  for  ourselves  but  for  others,"  with  a  representation  of  silk- 
worms engaged  in  their  labors.  Trees,  seed,  and  silkworm  eggs  were 
liberally  provided  by  the  trustees.  One  or  two  professed  silk-reelers 
from  Piedmont,  and  otbers  from  Italy,  were  sent  over,  to  instruct  in  the 
management  of  the  worms  and  the  winding  of  silk,  who,  after  reeling  some 
fine  cocoons  for  the  trustees'  garden,  became  dissatisfied,  destroyed  the 
machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fled  to  Carolina.  An  Italian  with  his 
family  was  next  engaged,  at  a  salary  of  £520  for  six  yeare,  to  take  charge 
of  a  filature.  The  first  product  of  the  silkworms,  consisting  of  eight 
pounds  of  raw  Silk,  was  taken  to  England  in  1134  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe, 
and  another  lot  the  following  year.  It  was  organzined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  silk-throwing  mills  erected 
at  Derby  in  1119,  wiio  so  admired  its  quality,  that  he  exhibited  it  to 
Queen  Caroline,  by  whose  order  it  was  woven  into  a  dress  pattern  and 
afterward  presented  to  lier  majesty,  who  at  the  next  levee  appeared  in  a. 
full  court  dress  of  Georgia  Silk.  Renewed  attention  was  given  to  the 
buMness  on  the  return  of  General  Oglethorpe.  The  manuscript  book  of 
the  trustees  contains  a  eharge,  in  1133,  "for  making  a  rich  brocade,  and 
dyeing  the  Silk  from  Georgia,  £26."  A  parcel  taken  to  London  the 
npxt  year  was  pronounced,  by  an  eminent  Sdk  weaver  and  a  Silk  mer- 
chant, equal  to  any  from  Italy,  and  worth  twenty  shillings  a  pound. 
The  Saltzburgers,  who  had  settled  at  Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah,  co- 
operated zealously  with  the  trustees,  and  erected  and  employed  two  reels 
with  success.  In  1749,  bounties  were  offered  by  the  trustees  to  every 
woman  who  should,  within  the  year,  become  a  proficient  in  reeling,  and 
by  their  permission  sheds  for  that  purpose  were  erected  and  supplied  with 
machines.  The  bounty  was  claimed  by  fourteen  young  women,  who  were 
the  nest  year  engaged  at  the  filature.  Over  one  thousand  pounds  of 
cocoons  were  raised,  and  so  well  reeled  by  them  as  to  command  in  Lon- 
don a  higher  price  than  Silk  from  any  other  country.  In  1749,  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  for  encouraging  the  Silk  manufacture  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  by  admitting  Silk  from  those  Provinces  free  of  duty.  The 
trustees  of  Georgia,  in  1T50,  sent  two  commissioners  to  promote  the 
Silk  culture,  who,  the  following  year,  erected  in  Savannah  a  public  fila- 
ture or  Silk  house,  to  instruct  in  the  management  of  private  filatures, 
and  it  went  into  operation  in  May.  Six  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
of  cocoons  were  received  at  the  filatnre  that  year,  of  which  two  thousand 
were  sent  by  the  Germans  at  Ebenezer,  and  the  remainder  from  Whit- 
field's orphan  house.     Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  had 
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been  sent  to  France  to  acquire  "  the  myateries  of  si  Ik- win  ding,"  having 
proved  his  sliill,  and  been  made  an  assistant  in  the  government,  returned  to 
England  in  1152,  after  failing  to  obtain  permanent  encouragement  of  the 
business  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Otto- 
linghe,  an  accomplished  Piedmontese  reeler.  The  exports  of  raw  Silk 
from  Georgia,  in  1150,  and  the  three  following  years,  amounted  in  value 
to  $8,880.  During  the  nest  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  at  Savannah,  9,829  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  546  pounds  yearly,  were  exported.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  some  au- 
thorities that,  in  1759,  no  less  tiian  ten  thousand  pounds  of  raw  Silk  were 
exported,  which  sold  two  or  three  shillings  higher  than  other  Silk.'  At 
the  tilaturo  tliere  were  delivered,  in  1151,  and  the  three  succeeding  years, 
the  following  quantities  of  cocoons,  viz.  :  1,050  lbs.,  1,OiO  lbs.,  10,000 
lbs  ,  and  15,000,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  business  perhaps  too  en- 
conragmg  while  the  Colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  the-  means  of  subsist- 
ence uncreated,  and  moie  profitihle  industry  was  open  to  the  Colonists. 
The  filature  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  4th  July,  1158,  but  was  the 
next  year  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  Nearly  100,000  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  received  at  the  filature  during  the  nest  eight  years,  much  of  which 
came  from  Ebenczer 

In  1162  the  Society  estabhshed  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  premiums  of  three  pence  for 
every  pound  weight  of  cocoons  raised  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
"  of  a  hard,  weighty  and  good  substance  wherein  one  worm  only  has 
spun ;"  two  pence  a  pound  for  inferior  qualities  produced  by  a  single 
worm,  and  one  penny  a  pound  for  cocoons  spun  by  two  worms ;  the  pre- 
miums to  be  awarded  and  paid  by  Mr.  Ottolinghe,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Silk  culture  in  Georgia,  on  presentation  at  the  filature  in  Savan- 
nah. These  various  measures  secured  considerable  attention  to  the  Silk 
business.  But  just  as  it  seemed  about  being  established  on  a  permanent 
footing,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1166,  reduced  the  price  which  Govern- 
ment had  been  paying  for  cocoons  from  three  shillings  to  Is.  &d.  a 
pound.  The  larger  part  of  the  price  before  paid  had  been  in  reality  a 
bounty,  and  its  reduction  caused  a  decline  in  the  production  of  Silk  from 
20,000  lbs,  cocoons,  in  1166,  to  290  in  1170.  In  April,  1169,  a  parlia- 
mentary bounty  was  offered  of  £35  on  every  £100  worth  of  raw  Silk  im- 
ported from  the  Colonics  for  seven  years;  £20  for  the  next  seven  years,  and 
£15  per  cent,  for  a  third  term  of  seven  years.  "  If  this  encouragement,"  M. 
Kaynal  observes,  "produces  such  improvement  as  may  be  expected  from 
it,  the  next  step  undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultivation  of  coUon  and  olive 

(2)  MoCall'a  HisL  Georgia,  i,  2ol.  Emh't  Letlers  on  Silk,  publiaiad  ty  Act  of  Congreaa, 
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trees,  wliicb  seem  particQlarly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
British  Colonies."  The  Silk  culture  was  again  partially  reyired,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Saltzbnrgers,  who  continued  to  send  yearly  to  England 
several  hundred  pounds  of  raw  Silk,  until  the  Eevolutiou  caused  the 
bnsiness  to  be  nearly  abandoned.  The  last  Silk  offered  for  sale  in 
Georgia  was  in  1190, 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Colonies,  and  least  of  all  Georgia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  entire  fitness  of  the  climate,  were  as  yet  prepared  for  a  profitable 
ntlcntion  to  the  Silk  culture.  The  tending  of  silkworms  and  the  winding 
of  Silk  were  not  calculated  to  nourish  the  quabties  required  to  subdue  the 
forests  and  cultivate  the  swamps  of  a  new  country.  That  another  in- 
dustry wns  needed  to  launch  the  Province  on  a  prosperous  career,  is 
evident  from  the  f.ct  that  in  1162,  when  the  government  was  transferred 
to  regal  authority,  the  greater  part  of  Georgia  was  an  unproductive 
wilderness,  and  its  oiports  were  less  than  £10,000  sterling  ■nnually. 
After  the  discovery,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  value  of  the  rich  swamps  on 
tic  rivers,  of  the  fertile  and  mote  healthy  lands  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
now  staples  suited  to  them,  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  exports  rose  from 
£21,020  slerhng,  m  1163,  to  £121,011,  in  1113. 

The  Colonists  weie  of  course  unprepared  for  anything  more  than  the 
prodoction  ol  the  unwrought  material,  pnd  it  is  probable  that  nothmg 
more  would  have  been  abowed.  Silk  throwing  involves  the  use  of  es- 
pensive  machinery,  and  was  long  the  valuable  monopoly  of  the  Lombes. 
Every  sta-c  of  the  manufacture  was  protected  by  enormous  duties,  pro- 
hiliiUons,  and  monopolies  in  England,  Ho  interference  would  have  been 
allowed  in  the  Colonies.  An  eminent  commercial  writer,  Joshua  Gee, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  counselors  of  the  restrictive  policy  in 
regard  to  the  plantations,  bad  distinctly  suggested  that,  as  the  Colonies 
"have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  Silk  as  yet,  that  we  have  beard  of, 
therefore  if  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  thtowing-mill,  of 
doubling  or  threstling  Silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then 
send  It  to  us  raw."  The  exportation  of  machinery  used  in  the  Silk  manu- 
facture was  prohibited  in  1114. 

The  cultivation  of  Silk  was  also,  before  the  Ecvolution,  a  fashionable 
occupation  in  Cacobna.  It  had  been  long  produced  in  South  Carolina, 
,„  ,.  and  some  early  essays  ia  that  way  have  been  mentioned.  Sdk 
cUiioa.  growing  was  a  principal  object  with  the  Swiss,  who,  in  1133, 
settled  at  Purrysburg,  under  .Tohn  Peter  Purry,  of  Neufchatel.  It  was 
kept  up  by  them  for  some  time.  The  French  in  that  Province  also 
raised  Silk,  which  tbey  wrought  up  with  their  wool.  It  was  cultivated 
oy  many  ladies,  who  sent  it  to  England  to  be  maaufactured.  The  ex- 
ports  however,  were  small,  and  amounted,  in  the  years  1142-'48-'19, 
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nSO-'BS,  and  1155,  to  only  251  lbs.  of  raw  Silk  in  tlie  aggregate.  The 
qnality,  however,  was  said  to  be  superior.  In  the  last-named  year,  Mrs. 
Pinckney,  the  mother  of  the  reyolutionarj  generals  of  that  name,  who 
had  introduced  the  indigo  and  cotton  plants  into  South  Carolina,  took  to 
England  a  quantity  of  excellent  Silk,  raised  and  spun  by  her  near  Cliarles- 
ton,  BuEBeient  to  make  three  complete  dresses.'  At  Silk  Hope  planta- 
tion, in  St.  Thomas  Parish,  where  Sir  N.  Johnson  had  cullivUed  Silk 
near  seventy  years  before,  G30  Ib.s.  of  cocoons  were  raised  in  1765.  The 
legislature  of  the  Province,  in  the  following  year,  voted  £1000  to  estab- 
lish a  Silk  filature  at  Charleston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 
This  was  probably  on  account  of  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  cocoons  raised  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
had  to  be  sent  to  Savannah.  The  business  could  make  little  progress 
without  reeling  establishments.  The  bounties  also  included  an  offer  of 
2s.  Qd.  for  every  pound  weight  of  merchantable  raw  Silk  raised  in  Cou- 
necticnt,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  to  be  paid  to  the  Society's 
correspondents  in  those  Colonics.  Several  hundred  pounds  were  paid 
in  premiums  by  the  Society,  in  Carolina  and  the  other  Provinces,  previous 
to  the  withdrawal,  in  1772,  of  the  bounties  which  had  been  renewed  from 
year  to  year. 

The  premiums,  when  first  offered  for  Connecticut,  were  payable 
on  the  condition  that  a  public  filature  should  be  erected  in  that 
Silk  in  Colony.  Silk  had  been  early  produced  in  Connecticut,  and 
cooncdioat.  ^^,gg  jjjg  subject  of  legislation  as  early  as  1732,  In  1747,  Mr. 
Law,  the  Gfovernor,  wore  the  first  coat  and  stockings  make  of  New  Eng- 
land Silk,  and  in  1750  his  daughter  wore  the  first  Silk  dress  of  domestic 
material.  The  establishment  of  the  Silk  culture  as  a  permanent  in- 
dustry in  Connecticut,  where  it  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  President  Styles,  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Aspinwall,  of  Mansfield.  The  former  commenced  his  experiments 
in  1758,  by  planting  three  mulberry  trees,  which,  as  the  initial  of  the 
business,  he  named  A,  B,  0.  His  experiments,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  he  liberally  distributed  seeds,  trees,  and 
judicious  advice,  are  recorded  in  a  manuscript  Journal  now  in  the 
library  of  the  college.  About  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Aspinwall  coiiimcnced 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  in  Mansfield,  by  the  introduction  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree  from  Long  Island,  where  he  had  a  nursery.  He  planted 
a  large  mulberry  orchard  at  Mansfield,  and  another  at  New  Haven,  and 

(1)  llnnisnj'a  Hist.  South  Cnrolinn,i.  221.  to  nny  Silk  imported.  The  lliirii  drefia,  now 
"Onooftheni  w»a  presented  to  the  Prineeas  (ISOB)  in  Charlestun,  in  the  poe.'.ession  of 
Pownger  of  Wales,   and   another   lo    Lord     her  danghter,  Mrs.  Horry,  ia  re.Mrknblo  fur 
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at  tbe  same  time  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  engage  other  towns  in  the 
business.  His  efforts  were  effectual  in  rendering  it  a  permanfnt  and 
valuable  industry  in  MansHeld.  Mr.  William  Hanks,  of  that  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  London  Gazette  of  1168,  raised  the  previous  3'ear 
sufficient  Silk  for  three  dress  patterns.  He  and  a  number  of  other  gen- 
tlemen in  Windham  County,  had  large  vineyards  and  nurseries  of  mul- 
berry trees,  which  had  been  cultivated  "  to  bring  on  a  Silk  manufactory." 
It  is  stated  that  one  Silk  house  had  already  been  erected  in  Lebanon. 
The  card  of  Mr.  Hanks  offered  for  sale  3,000  mulberry  trees,  which  would 
"be  sold  cheap  for  the  speedy  promotion  of  the  culture  of  Silk."  The 
Rev.  Jared  Ehot,  of  KilHngsworth,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  states,  in  his  Essays  on  Silk-growing  and 
Field  Husbandry  in  New  England  (1760),  that  a  principal  cultivator  of 
Silk,  of  credibility,  informed  him  he  could  make  a  yard  of  Silk  as  cheap 
as  he  could  a  yard  of  linen  cloth,  of  eight  run  to  the  pound  ;  and  that  it 
was  then  considered  "  more  profitable  than  any  other  ordinary  business." 
The  family  of  Dr.  Styles,  among  many  others,  were  engaged  in  Silk  grow- 
ing, and  had  fabrics  woven  in  England  from  domestic  Silk  of  their  own 
raising.  After  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  the  business,  and  ex- 
tinguished it  in  most  places,  Silk  raising  was  resumed  with  some  spirit 
in  Connecticut,  and  through  the  zeal  of  Messrs.  Styles  and  Aspinwall, 
an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  obtained  in  1183,  and  another  the  following 
year,  granting  a  bounty  of  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  white  mulberry 
trees  planted  during  ten  years,  and  three  pence  an  ounce  for  raw  Silk. 
In  1T88,  Thomas  Barrens  and  thirty-one  others  were  incorporated  as  a 
company  to  manufacture  Silk  cloth  in  the  State.  President  Styles  that 
year  appeared  at  the  commencement  at  Yale  in  a  gown  woven  from  Con- 
necticut Silk,  which  was  then  worn  by  many  ladies  in  the  State.  In  the 
following  season,  the  town  of  Mansfield  made  about  200  lbs.  of  raw  Silk, 
worth  $5  a  pound.  A  woman  and  two  or  three  children  could  make  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  in  about  five  or  six  weeks.  The  Silk  was  usually  made 
into  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  buttons,  and  sewing  Silk,  worth 
$1  an  ounce.  The  profit  was  said  to  be  large.  About  fifty  families  at 
New  Haven  were  engaged  in  the  business  in  1'790,  and  about  thirty 
faraiUes  at  Norfolk  raised  and  spun  1200  run  of  Silk  the  same  year. 
Connecticat,  and  particularly  Mansfield,  has  never  abandoned  the  busi- 
ness from  the  first,  and  that  town  is  said  to  have  passed  through  periods 
of  commercial  depression  with  less  embarrassment  than  ethers  by  virtue 
of  its  Silk  business. 

The  Silk  Journal  of  Dr.  Styles  mentions  that  Silk  was  raised  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  as  early  as  115S. 

Ames' Almanac,  for    1169,  states  that  a  gentleman  "whom  posterity 
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will  blesa,"  iilaced  in  the  liands  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  $100,  to  be 
distributed  in  sums  of  40,  30,  20,  and  10  dollars  to  the  persons  who,  in 
ITtl,  should  have  raised  severally  the  largest  lots  of  mulberrj  trees  in 
Massachusetts .  The  General  Council  of  the  Province  in  1770,  in  answer 
to  the  petition  of  Williara  Mollineau,  of  Boston,  for  aid  to  carry  out  a 
plan  for  employing  the  poor  in  spinning,  and  for  dyeing  and  mannfactnr- 
ing  raw  Silk,  granted  him,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  rent  free,  a  lease 
of  the  provincial  manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  peti- 
tioner states  that  the  raising  and  raanafacturing  of  raw  Silk  was  an  object 
on  which  he  had  expended  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
chiefly  in  fixed  apparatus  in  the  Province  factory  house.  He  engaged 
to  purchase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  all  the  raw  Silk  raised  in  the  Province, 
and  to  cause  it  to  he  manufactured,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  find 
hands  to  manufacture.  Fine  samples  of  sewing  Silk  were  also  made  in 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  among  othera  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Western,  in 
Worcester  County,  in  1790.  The  town  of  Ipswich,  which  had  for  some 
time  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  Silk  and  thread  lace,  produced  the 
same  year  forty  thonsaJid  yards  of  lace. 

Some  early  essays  in  this  department  were  made  in  Wew  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  dispatch  of  Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  1734,  mentions  that  it  was  the 
whole  study  of  the  merchants  how  to  make  returns  for  the  large  importa- 
tions of  British  manufactures,  and  recommends  the  encouragement  of 
naval  stores,  hemp,  flax,  and  Silk,  of  which  last,  he  says,  there  was  a 
distant  prospect  of  some  advances  toward  a  Silk  manufacture,  and  some 
among  them  had  shown  how  practicable  a  design  of  that  kind  was,  by 
making  some  small  quantities  equal  to  French  or  Italian.'  A  London 
paper  of  Feb.  7,  1765,  states  that  within  four  days  one  hundred  jonrney- 
men  Silk  throwsters  had  engaged  themselves  for  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, upon  extraordinary  encouragements,  intending  at  both  places  to 
establish  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  the  same 
year,  acting  upon  the  reeommendation  of  Governor  William  Franklin, 
granted  bounties  on  hemp  and  flax,  and  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees.  The  great  efforts  then  making  in  England  to  rival  the  French  in 
the  Silk  manufacture,  and  the  hheral  appropriations  of  Parliament  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  its  production  in  the  Colonies,  created  strong 
hopes  of  its  becoming  a  permanent  and  profitable  industry.  The  subject 
had  been  frequently  broached  before  the  members  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  whose  objects  were  kindred  to  those  of  the  London  So- 
ciety; and  Moses  Bartram,  in   March,  1768,  read  a  paper  before  the 

(1)  Hiiiard's  Register  of  PennsjlFania,  i  4*4, 
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SoLiety  on  tlie  manigeraent  of  the  native  silkworm,  with  which  he  had 
experimented  '  In  the  following  year  the  Sodety,  upon  the  reeoinmen- 
dation  of  Dr  PranUin  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  by  which  a  filature  of 
raw  Silk  was  eshibUshed  in  Philadelphia  under  the  management  of  a 
skillful  and  intelligent  Frenchman  Franklin  was  one  of  the  persons  in 
Pennsylyaiiia  charged  with  the  diapcnsation  of  the  premiums  of  the  So- 
ciety of  ills  in  that  Province  and  being  in  London  when  the  parlia- 
mentary bonntv  was  discussed  and  passed,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  recommending  its  attention  to  the  Silk  cnlture  and 
the  eiectiin  of  a  filature  Ihe  restnctions  which  the  ministry  was  then 
laymg  npon  Colonial  trade  and  indnstry,  and  the  large  importations  of 
Silk  annually  made,  probably  not  less  than  the  bounties,  pointed  to  Ihe  . 
Silk  culture  as  a  desirable  resource  in  case  of  emergency.  Franklin  also 
sent  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Sauvage  on  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  which 
furnished  valuable  aid.  A  committee  drew  up  a  plan  and  an  address  to 
the  General  Court,  asking  public  encouragement  and  power  to  grant 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  £500  yearly.  Subscriptions  in  sums  from 
two  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  headed  by  Gov.  John  Penn  for  £30,  were 
raised  the  first  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £900  for  the  purchase  of 
cocoons  and  the  building  of  the  reeling  establishment.  Silkworm  eggs 
and  mulberry  trees  were  imported,  and  a  digest  of  instructions  compiled, 
published,  and  distributed.  The  filature  was  opened  in  June,  1150,  on 
Seventh  street,  between  Arch  and  Market.  Native  mulberry  trees  were 
used  until  the  white  could  be  procured,  and  were  found  to  agree  well  with 
the  worms,  and  to  yield  samples  of  Silk  equal  to  the  best  foreign.  All 
the  Silk  produced  to  the  Society  is  believed  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
food  of  native  trees.  In  1111,  there  were  brought  to  be  reeled  and  pur- 
chased by  the  managers  3,300  lbs.  of  cocoons,  between  the  25th  Jane 
and  13th  Angust,  They  were  from  Pennsylvania,  Ifew  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  in  all  of  which  Silk-growing  was  followed  with  spirit  Many 
individuals  in  those  States  were  quite  successful  in  producing  Silk, 
Susannah  Wright,  au  intelligent  Quakeress  of  much  note  in  the  borough 
of  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  County,  in  IIIO  received  a  premium  for  a 
piece  of  mantua,  sixty  yards  in  length,  made  from  cocoons  of  her  own 
raising,  and  from  which  a  court  dress  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was 
made.  Mr.  Watson  has  preserved  in  his  manuscript  Annals,  deposited 
with  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  samples  of  the  fabric'  Mrs. 
Wright  also  made  ranch  sewing  Silk.  Grace  Fisher,  a  minister  among 
the  Friends,  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  Silk  stuffs,  some  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaulay  by  Governor 

(1)  TriinsaolifJDS,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  [£)  Watson's  Ann»l3  of  Pannsylvania  and 

Philaileliihia,  vol.  ii.  436. 
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Dickinson.  The  mother  of  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinson  also  raised  much 
Silk  i  ana  many  other  ladies,  before  the  war,  wore  dressts  of  domestic 
Silk,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  their  famihes. 

In  addition  to  the  directions  for  the  breeding  and  management  of 
silkworms,  extracted  from  the  treatises  of  the  Abbe  Boissier  ile  Sauvages 
and  of  Pallein,  pubhshed  in  ITTO  by  the  managers  of  the  filature,  Dr. 
John  Morgan  obtained  from  Italy,  through  Hare  &  Skioner,  Silk  mer- 
chants of  London,  and  communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  a 
paper  detailing  the  most  improyed  method  of  preparing  raw  Sdk  in  that 
country.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  branches  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  essay  which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Sneiety's 
Transactions.  The  London  merchants  suggested  greater  care  in  assort- 
ing the  Silk,  a  neglect  of  which  was  complained  of  in  all  Silk  from 
America,  and  caused  the  Georgia  Silk,  otherwise  good,  to  sell  Is.  ed.  or 
2s     a   pound   less   than    it    would   have    done    had   greater   care   been 

Tlie  Revolution  terminated  the  Silk  enterprise  In  Pennsylvania  and  the 
neighboring  States.  It  was  partially  revived  after  the  peace  by  several 
individuals.  Among  others,  Dr.  Aspinwail,  of  Connecticut — who&e  in- 
terest in  the  Silk  culture  never  faltered — planted  a  nursery  of  Italian 
mulberries  on  Poplar  Lane,  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  In  relation  to  the  former,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  observes  :  "  We 
have  a  large  nursery  of  white  Italian  mulberry  trees  established  here 
this  summer.  Within  ourselves  little  can  be  expected,  but  the  idea  of 
the  nursery  has  been  encouraged  upon  the  principle  that  it  prepares 
things  for  an  emigration  from  a  Silk  country.  This,  perhaps,  ia  refin- 
ing, hut  the  expense  ia  small ;  the  trees  are  wanted  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed hy  the  British  army,  and  the  measure  fails  in  with  our  plan 
to  foster  and  encourage  but  not  to  force  maiiiif act  tins."  Tlie  fiialurc, 
we  beheve,  was  never  reopened,  and  as  there  was  no  sale  for  cocoons 
without  one,  the  cultivation  was  again  dropped. 

In  1796,  a  manufactory  of  bolting  cloth,  from  Georgia  Silk,  was  estab- 
lished at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  success  of  these  early  attempts  at  Silk  growing,  as  well  as  those 
of  later  date,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  producing  silk  of  excel- 
lent quality  at  a  moderate  co.st.  When  the  amount  of  our  importations  of 
this  elegant  and  indispensable  article,  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
commodity,  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
business  of  Silk  raising  has  not  fallen  into  undeserved  neglect.  With 
our  increased  mechanical  and  productive  forces,  an  immense  saving 
might  be  effected  and  liberal  profits  realized  by  a  return  to  thi.^  ancient 
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industry,  which  is  certain  to  become  once  more  an  object  of  very  genera] 
attention  in  this  country. 

The  extraordinary  naval  and  military  exertions  of  the  American 
Colonies,  during  the  war  of  1755,  and  the  display  of  furniture,  plate,  and 
^'^M  "  "^  °^''"  ^PPO'it'^™*'!,  somewhat  ostentatiouslj  made  in  the  eyes  of 
propusoi  Biitish  ofBcerb,  by  the  opulent  classes  of  the  towns  thioiighout 
the  campaign  had  impressed  the  Engliih  people  with  a  high  opinion  of 
their  wealth  and  resources  Their  ability  to  share  the  htavj  bmdens  of 
the  public  service  could  not  be  doubted  Gratitude  for  the  subjugation 
of  a  common  enemy,  of  which  their  own  part  of  the  c-^pense  was  to  be 
reimbursed,  it  was  believeJ,  ought  to  stcuie  ready  acquiescenie  in  a  tax 
for  their  own  future  protection  and  government  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  holding  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time, 
declared  the  ability  of  the  Colonies  to  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  million  pounds 
annually,  A  measure  regarded  by  the  English  Government  as  so  rea- 
sonable and  equitable,  was,  however,  looked  upon  m  quite  another  light 
by  the  American  people.  They  saw  not  their  own  but  the  national  ag- 
grandizement in  the  recent  victories  partly  achieved  by  their  arms,  and 
failed  to  see  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  taxation  the  essential  element  of 
validity — the  representation  of  the  taxed.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Parliament  commence  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  the 
'mposition  of  duties  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  April,  1164,  whereby  certain 
iposts  were  for  the  first  time  laid,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  upon  sugar, 
indigo,  coffee,  wines,  silks,  and  other  East  India  and  Chinese  goods, 
calicoes,  etc.,  and  give  intimation  of  a  duty  about  to  be  laid  upon  stamps, 
.han  loud  complaints  were  uttered,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  lessen 
the  dependence  upon  British  manufactures,  by  a  rigid  practice  of  the  vir- 
ues  of  industry  and  economy.  The  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade  was  car- 
ied  out  in  a  manner  altogether  vexatious  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
along  the  coast ;  and  the  revenue  officers  were  soon  forced  to  call  for  writs 
of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  encounter  the  opposition  which  tliey 
met.  The  valuable  trade  with  the  Spanish  Colonies  and  French  islands, 
which  had  supplied  the  English  Provinces  with  coin  and  bullion  for 
their  own  use  and  for  remittance  to  Great  Britain,  was  nearly  ruined. 
The  great  scarcity  of  specie  which  resulted  was  aggravated  by  the  duties 
being  collected  in  hard  silver,  while  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  a  paper 
currency  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1151,  before  alluded  to.  Some 
compensation  was,  indeed  allowed  in  the  form  so  often  suggested,  by 
allowing  bounties  on  hemp  and  nnwrought  flax,  and  by  encouragement 
of  the  whale  fishery.  But  the  distress  occasioned  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  Colonies  a  retrenchment  in  luxuries,  no  less  salutary  and  needful 
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as  a  mattei  of  prudence  tlnn  it  was  effii'ier  t  as  a  means  of  rpsiatince 
The  ta<.it  asreement  which  had  indaced  maiiy  from  the  fint  to  a>a]don 
the  use  ( f  all  superfluities  and  especially  of  Britiih  n  at  ufactur  "i  becirae 
Non  mpo  i  1 1  mediately  upon  the  passage  tf  the  btxmp  Aci  in  "\Ixrch 
noo  AH80C na  i-j(^g  tiie  fQraj  ^f  organized  retaliation  on  the  part  f  i  umKr 
ons  associations  in  different  sections  ot  the  c  untrr  The  merrl  nnts  en 
terei  into  the  most  solemn  engaE^eraenta  not  to  imjiort  any  f,3oria  from 
Great  Bntam  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might  to  com  termaid 
orders  already  given  if  t  ot  executed  before  the  first  of  Jam  ar  1T66 
and  even  to  refn'^e  to  sell  Bnt  sh  goods  fent  them  on  cimmiss  o  until 
the  offensive  Acts  were  repelled  Committees  of  corresponde  ce  ^ere 
forme  i  m  different  Provinces  to  bung -jbont  a  concert  of  act  n  the 
matter  The  retailers  also  adopted  the  resolutions  and  the  peo;  le  gen 
erally  agreed  to  ahstaiii  from  the  use  of  mourning  at  funerals  such  as 
black  cloth  scarfa  gloves  etc  not  of  domeitic  manufacture  ani  to 
promote  the  manuf<icture  of  woolens  by  abstaining  from  the  us-e  f  mut 
ton  and  e(en  i  ot  to  deal  with  any  butcher  who  should  kill  or  cxp  se 
any  to  sale  The  prjmotion  of  manufactures  among  themselve  uas  also 
to  be  encouraged  m  ill  possiVle  ways  The  [.romptness  with  nh  Lh  this 
spir  t  and  action  were  aroused  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  fiom  Vir 
ginia  to  a  correspondent  in  Bristol  dited  Sept  1104  preiiois  to  tie 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  The  Acts  of  Parlnment  haie  male  sich 
im pre s  ions  on  the  minds  of  the  northward  people  and  the  nei  of  war 
eo  strictly  erf  rce  them  that  there  is  an  entire  stagnatioi  <f  trade 
Nothing  do  thev  talk  of  bnt  their  own  manufactures  The  1  wi  fall  of 
England  and  the  nae  of  America  is  snng  by  the  common  1  alKd  ingers 
about  the  streets  as  if  in  a  little  time  we  should  supply  ourielvea  with 
most  of  the  nectssaries  we  used  before  to  tal  e  fioin  Fnj,lai  1  Ai  other 
person,  writing  from  Boston,  Oct,  8th,  of  the  same  year,  observes  : 

"The  disposition  seems  to  continue  in  many  of  the  iuhabitants  of  this  and 
the  neighboring  governments  to  clothe  themselves  with  their  own  mannfac- 
tnres.  At  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  have  set  up  a  new  woolen  mannfaotory,  and  have  given 
notice  to  gentlemen,  shopkeepers  and  others  of  any  of  the  Provinces,  that  by 
sending  proper  patterns  of  any  color,  they  may  be  eapplied  with  broadcloths 
equal  in  fineness,  color,  and  goodness,  and  cheaper  than  any  imported.  The 
proprietors  give  good  encouragement  to  any  persons  who  are  any  way  versed 
in  the  woolen  mannfactnre,  such  as  wool  combers,  weavers,  clothiers,  shear- 
ers, dyers,  spinners,  carders,  or  nnderatanding  any  branch  of  the  broadcloth, 
blanket,  or  Stroud  manufactory.  At  Jamaica,  on  tha  said  Island,  one  Tunis 
Pophain  is  erecting  a  fulling  mill,  which  will  be  oompleat  in  about  a  month, 
and  carry  on  all  the  branches  of  a  fuller  and  dyer  of  cloth.  There  are  many 
articles  of  dress  manufactured  in  this  Govemmentj  which  if  worn  would  be  a 
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Sreat  saving  thereto,  particularly  knit  stockings,  leather  liabits  for  working, 
shoes,  etc.,  more  eapeoiallj  shoes  for  women,  which  are  made  at  Ijnn,  and 
eiceed  In  .trength  and  heanty  any  thai  are  nanally  imported  from  Lon- 
don. The  practice  of  pntting  on  monrning  at  fnneraia,  is  already  almost 
aMi.hed  in  this  town  1  the  new  method  of  only  wearing  a  er.p.  tied  aronnd 
the  'arm  is  introduced  in  seyeral  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  it  la  to  be 
wished  it  might  prevail  thronghout  the  government :  the  saving  to  this  town 
only,  it  is  judged,  would  be  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum.'" 

The  resolutions  to  arrest  the  importation  of  British  goods  commenced 
ill  New  Torlt,  where  hostility  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  particnlarly  rife,  and 
Effects  of  .1.6  "'^'"'^  adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  trade 
As"cf..ncn<%„trered  greatly  hy  the  Sugar  and  Molasses  Act  They  were 
embraced  with  more  hesitancy  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  benelieial 
measures  directly  ascribaWe  to  tliis  cause,  was  the  formation  m  Hew 
York  of  a  "Society  tor  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agriculture,  and 
Economy,';  which  every  real  friend  of  his  country  was  invited  to  join. 
The  reasons  for  this  Association  were  set  forth  to  be  the  dechuing  state 
of  trade,  the  vast  luxury  introduced  during  the  late  war,  the  immense 
importations,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  staples  for  returns ;  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  cash ;  the  great  iaconvenience  resulting  from  the  prohibition 
of  paper  currency,  and  the  restrictions  with  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  had  been  recently  encumbered.  The  principal  object  of  the  So- 
ciety which  ivas  organized  in  Not.,  1164,  was  stated  to  be  the  encour- 
agement to  the  utmost  of  the  manufacture  of  Linen,  which  it  hoped  to 
establish  on  the  most  solid  foundation,  and  thereby  increase  the  value 
of  land,  give  employment  to  the  poor,  and  save  the  public  large  sums  of 
money  and  heavy  debts  for  Buglisli  goods.  At  a  meeting  on  Dec.  4th, 
there  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arts,  a  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
»  Committee  tor  Schemes  of  Economy,  and  one  for  Correspondence, 
embracing  many  of  the  most  inffuential  names  in  the  Province.  On  the 
20lh  of  the  same  month  the  Society  met  and  appointed  a  list  of  premioms 
for  hnen  tliread  and  cloth  and  their  materials.  The  Covernor  of  the 
Province,  in  his  speech  in  September  of  the  same  year,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Assembly  the  encouragement  of  hemp,  which  the  farmers 
did  not  know  how  to  cultivate  or  prepare  for  the  manufacturer,  and  a  law 
granting  a  bounty  on  the  article  had  eipired  without  producing  the  de- 


(1)  London   Chronicle  for  1764,  pp.  «3, 
618.     The  greal  promoter,  if  not  the  origi- 
Dfllor,  of  the  cuBtom  of  laaving  off  monrning 
and  gitta  attunerala,  and  of  volnntttry  aSEO- 

is  said  to  iavB  been  the  Hon.  James  Bow- 

doin,  afterward  Oovernor  of  tlie  Proviaco, 
and  always  a  friend  to  mannfaeturas.     The 

first  funeral  so  conducted  waa  that  of  BlUi 
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sired  effect.  The  Society  offered  premiams  for  the  raw  material  and  the 
manufacture,  viz.  :  For  the  five  largest  qaantities  of  Linen  yarn  spun 
under  the  directiou  of  one  person  in  the  Province  in  1T65,  regard  being 
had  to  the  quality,  from  £30  to  £10,  respectively  ;  for  linen  Cloth,  in  like 
manner,  five  premiums,  from  £25  to  £5  ;  for  wove  stockings  (three  thread) 
£16  and  £12,  and  smaller  amounts  for  the  best  bend  and  sole  leather, 
women's  shoes,  dressed  deer  skins  for  breeches,  beaver-skin  gloves,  pan- 
tiles, roofing  elate,  etc.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  premiums  were  offered 
of  £30  to  £10  for  the  greatest  quantities  of  flax  raised  by  one  farmer, 
and  £15  to  £5  for  the  greatest  quantity  on  one  acre.  For  hemp,  an 
honorary  medal  only  was  offered,  because  that  article  was  already  liber- 
ally encouraged  by  a  bounty  from  Parliament  of  £S  sterling  per  ton,  and 
of  £20  currency  from  the  Provincial  legislature,  and  of  £100  for  every 
twelity  tons,  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  Ten  pounds  were,  how- 
ever, given  for  the  largest  amount  of  hemp  seed  grown  on  an  acre,  and 
a  premium  also  for  the  largest  amount  of  bog  meadow  cleared  and  pre- 
pared for  hemp,  flas,  and  grass,  and  medals  and  premiums  for  other  agri- 
en  I  taraj  products. 

The  disuse  of  mourning  and  of  hot  wine  at  funerals  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  "  Schemes  of  Economy."  lu  the  fol- 
lowing year,  numerous  samples  were  produced  and  premiums  awarded, 
and  the  markets  opened  for  the  sale  of  home-made  goods  showed  that 
"  neither  the  natives  nor  the  manufacturers  whom  the  natives  had  for 
some  time  past  been  inviting  from  Great  Britain  by  very  large  encourage- 
ments, had  been  idle.  Linens,  woolens,  the  coarser  but  more  useful 
articles  of  iron-ware,  malt  spirits,  paper  hangings,  etc.,  were  produced 
to  the  society  and  greatly  approved,  and  when  brought  to  market  were 
as  greedily  bought  up.  At  the  same  time,  lest  the  new  woolen  maaufac- 
ture  should  come  short  of  materials,  most  oj'  the  inhabitants  came  to  reso- 
lutions not  to  eat  any  lamb,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  these  resolu- 
tions.to  those  who  did  not  join  them  in  it,  not  to  deal  with  any  bntcber 
that  should  kill  or  expose  any  Iamb  to  sale.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality  took  the  place  of  idleness  and  profuseness.  The 
most  substantial  and  even  fashionable  people  were  foremost  in  setting 
the  example  to  their  countrymen  of  contenting  themselves  with  homespun 
or  old  clothes,  rather  than  make  use  of  anything  British,  which  they  be- 
fore used  to  be  so  madly  fond  of.  And  such  were  the  efforts  of  all  ranks 
and  so  prudent  their  measures,  that  they  now  began  to  be  eoavineed  of 
what  they  had  till  then  thought  impossible — that  the  Colonies  would 
soon  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  every  necessary  of  life.  Such 
foreign  articles  as  they  were  compelled  to  have,  they  took  from  Ireland. 
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Tliey    CTen    talked   of  prohibiting   the   export   of  Tobacco   from   Vir- 

The  society  in  New  York,  ivliieh  contiDued  for  a  number  of  years  to 
give  generous  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  in  March,  176(5, 
again  aimounced,  tbrongli  its  secretary,  Benjamin  Kissara,  a  series  of  pre- 
miums for  better  qualities  and  krger  lots  of  linen  thread  and  cloth,  and 
for  machinery,  etc.,  includinj?  £15  for  the  greatest  quantity,  "mt  less 
than  500  yards  of  best  quality,  36  inch  linen  check,  each  color  of  highest 
perfection,  white  and  bhie ;"  £10  for  the  fir^  three  stocking-looms  of  iron 
set  up  in  that  year,  and  £5  for  next  three ;  £15  for  the  first  stocking- 
loom  made  in  the  Province  in  that  year ;  a  medal  for  the  first  flax-mill 
erected  in  the  Province  in  U66,  to  go  by  water,  and  £30  for  the  first 
bleaehing-lield,  costing  £150,  or  one  in  proportion  to  that  snm.  A  trea- 
tise on  Hcnip-husbandry,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
appointment  of  the  Society,  at  the  price  of  2s, 

The  resolutions  of  non-importation  and  retrenchment  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  and  the  indications  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonists  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  caused  much  alarm  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  stated  there,  early  in  the  year  1765,  that  no  less  than 
fourteen  new  manufactures  had  been  lately  established  in  North  America, 
by  which  it  was  computed  Great  Britain  was  annually  injured  in  a  sum 
httle  short  of  half  a  million  sterling.  It  was  heard,  with  much  concern, 
that  a  muslin  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  New  York  with  great  suc- 
cess, under  the  direction  of  one  Douglas,  from  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They 
wrote  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  new  manufactory  of  cotton  is  going  to 
be  established  there  by  several  gentlemen  of  property  at  that  place.^ 
The  state  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies  was  immedi- 
ately  affected  in  a  serious  degree.  They  had  amounted  annually  to  nearly 
three  millions  sterling  in  British  manufactures,  exclusive  of  foreign  goods 
receiTcd  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  Ships  in  the  Colonial  trade  now  came 
with  only  half  lading,  and  many  were  withdrawn.  Thousands  of  weav- 
ers and  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  many  emigrated  to  America.  The  mannfaeturers 
who,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  breadstuffs,  were  unable  to  employ 
their  bands,  whose  materials  and  made-up  goods  were  a  dead  stock  upon 

(1)  Annual  RegLetor,  vol.  viii.  pp.  65,  58.  estent  of  proaucing  samples  of  eottOD  Cloth 

(2)  la  Watson's  Annnle  (vol.  ii.  p.  25B),  should  be  nmde  ia  Pbiladclpbia,  where  the 
the  following  ia  cited  from  the  Complete  imported  urfiela  and  tto  raw  material  had 
Magoiina,  published  in  England,  August,  been  long  used,  end  skillful  apinnors  Mid 
1761:  "Some  boautifu!  samplea  of  the  weavers  abounded,  is  not  very  improbable. 
cotton  mana/aelure,  now  carried  on  at  Phila-  The  new  manafaclorj  of  cotton  above  al- 
delphia,  have  been  lately  imported  and  luded  to  was  not  long  after  attempted,  and 
gteatlj  admired."     That  au  attempt  to  the  may  haTB  been  tOiiiB  eailj  talked  of. 
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their  hands,  sent  np  petitions  for  relief.  The  merchants  in  the  Colonial 
trade,  whose  remittances  from  America  were  stopped,  and  their  ontstand- 

ing  debts  imperiled,  added  their  prayers  for  a  repeal  of  the 
o/fbo  Stamp  Act.     Memorials  were  at  the  same  time  sent  from  the 

Colonial  Assemblies,  and  zealous  efforts  made  by  their  agents 
in  London  for  the  same  end.  1'Iie  numerous  petitions  received,  of  which 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  (fourteen  of  them  from  North  America)  were 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in  one  day — the  distress  occasioned  in 
England,  and  the  determined  hostility  manifested  by  the  Colonies  in  their 
resolutions  and  more  violent  Acts,  but  especially  a  change  in  the  ministry 
and  the  total  failure  of  the  measure  as  a  financial  scheme,  procured  its 
repeal  in  March,  1766. 

TTniTersal  joy  was  excited  in  England  and  America  by  the  repeal,  and 
t  ad  ag  'n  resumed  its  wonted  channels.  A  declaration  of  the  right  to 
ax  h  Colonies  accompanied  the  abrogation  of  the  statute.  Mr.  Pitt 
al  dvocating  the  repeal  of  the  Act  "absolutely,  totally,  and  imme- 

d  a    ly       d  that  the  reasons  for  the  repeal  be  assigned  because  it  was 
f      d  d     1  erroneous  principles,"  at  the  same  time  recommended  that 
h  reign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  Colonies  be  asserted  in 

as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  part 
of  legislation  whatever,  that  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manu- 
factures, and  exercise  every  power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking 
their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  assertions,  pregnant  with  future  trouble,  the  Colonists  in  their 
gratitude  voted  a  statue  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  "  resolutions  were  made  to  pre- 
pare new  dresses  made  of  British  manufactures  for  celebrating  the  fourth 
of  June,  the  birthday  of  their  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  to  give  their 
homespun  clothes  to  the  poor." 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Lords  of  Trade  addressed  a  circular 
to  each  of  the  Governors  on  the  continent  of  America,  requiring  them 

forthwith  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  them,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Board  fp(      House  of  Conimons  at  the  next  Session,  a  particular  and  exact 

account  of  the  several  manufactures  which  had  been  set  up  and 
carried  on  within  the  Colony  since  the  year  1  tSi,  and  of  the  public  en- 
couragement which  had  been  given  thereto.  A  like  account  was  to  be 
yearly  transmitted  of  new  manufactures  set  np  and  of  the  public  encourage- 
ment given  to  them. 

The  communication  was  laid  before  the .  Council  of  New  York  in  No- 
vember by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  Governor,  whom  the  Council  inftfrmed 
that  no  new  mannfactnre  had  been  set  up  or  received  public  encourage- 
ment, nor  did  they  know  of  any  maniifaoture  of  wool  or  woolen  Cloth  but 
what  was  princinally  confined  to  private  families  for  their  own  consump- 
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Tliey    even    talked   of  iirolilbitiag   the    export   of  Tobacco   from   Tir- 

The  society  in  Jifew  York,  which  continned  for  a  nnmber  of  years  to 
give  generous  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  in  March,  176ij, 
again  announced,  through  its  secretary,  Benjamin  Kissam,  a  series  of  pre- 
miums for  batter  qualities  and  larger  lots  of  linen  thread  and  cloth,  and 
for  machinery,  etc.,  including  £15  for  the  greatest  quantity,  "uat  less 
than  500  yards  of  best  quality,  36  inch  lineu  check,  each  color  of  highest 
perfection,  white  and  bhie  ;"  £10  for  the  firSl  three  stocking-looms  of  iron 
set  up  in  that  year,  on  d  £5  for  next  three;  £15  for  the  first  stocking- 
loom  made  in  the  Province  in  that  year ;  a  medal  for  the  first  flax-mill 
erected  in  the  Province  in  1166,  to  go  by  water,  and  £30  for  the  first 
bleaching-field,  costing  £150,  or  one  in  proportion  to  that  sum.  A  trea- 
tise on  Hemp-husbandry,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
appointment  of  the  Society,  at  the  price  of  2s. 

The  resolutioua  of  no n -importation  and  retrenchmeut  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  and  the  indications  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonists  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  caused  much  alarm  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  stated  there,  early  in  tlie  year  1165,  that  no  less  than 
fourteen  new  manufactures  had  been  lately  estabhshed  in  North  America, 
by  which  it  was  computed  Great  Britain  was  annually  injured  in  a  sum 
little  short  of  half  a  railhon  sterling.  It  was  heard,  with  much  concern, 
that  a  muslin  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  New  York  with  great  suc- 
cess, nnder  the  direction  of  one  Douglas,  from  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They 
wrote  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  new  manufactory  of  cotton  is  going  to 
lie  establiahed  there  by  several  gentlemen  of  property  at  that  place,'' 
The  state  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies  was  immedi- 
ately affected  in  a  serious  degree.  They  had  amounted  annually  to  nearly 
three  niitlions  sterling  in  British  manufactures,  exclusive  of  foreign  goods 
received  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  Ships  in  the  Colonial  trade  now  came 
with  only  half  lading,  and  many  were  withdrawn.  Thousands  of  weav- 
ers and  workmen  iu  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  many  emigrated  to  America.  The  manufacturers 
who,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  breadstuffs,  were  unable  to  employ 
their  hands,  whose  materials  and  made-up  goods  were  a  dead  stock  upon 


(1)  Annual  Regl.t^r,  vol.  vin.  pp.  55,  56. 

Bslflnt  nf  producing  samploa  of --otton  Cloth 

(2)  In  Wataon-a  Annals  (vol.  ii.  p.  359), 

Ehould  be  made  in  PLdad^lpb.a,  nbcro  the 

the  fullowing  is  cited  from  lie  Complete 

imported  article  and  the  raw  malarial  had 

Mugaiina,  pnbliated  in  Englaaii,  August, 

beon  long  used,  and  skillful  spinners  and 

1761:    "Some    besutiful   camples   of  Ibe 

The  n«o  manufactory  of  cotton  above  al- 

deipbia,  have   been   lately  imported   and 

gteatlj  ailmired."     TliaC  au  attempt  to  the 
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tioii.  The  report  of  Got.  Moore,  in  J.nn.rj,  1167,  to  the  Board  of 
T,.de,  refera  to  ■• ,  m.ll  mmaf.etor,  of  linen  In  thi,  city,  nnder  the  con- 
duct of  one  Well.,  and  supported  ehleHj  by  the  snbscriptions  of  a  set  of 
men  who  call  themselTes  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Agricultare."  He 
states  that  It  employed  only  fourteen  looms.  It  was  established  to  give 
support  to  poor  families,  who  were  comfortably  sustained  b,  it  In  spin- 
ning Bax.  The  weayers  from  Yorkshire,  who  came  to  New  Lirl  in  the 
expectation  of  being  employed  in  the  broadclotk  manufacture,  he  .ays 
were  disappointed,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  established 
mannfaclnre  of  that  article.  "But  there  is  »  general  manufactory  of 
woolen  carried  on  here,  and  consists  of  two  sorts ;  the  first  a  coarse  Cloth 
entirely  woolen,  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  and  another  a  .tuff  which 
they  call  linsey-woolsey  The  warp  of  this  is  of  liuen,  and  the  woof 
woolen.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  is  sent  to  market.  Last  year,  when 
the  nets  .nd  disorders  here  were  at  the  height,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  these  manufactures  were  greatly  boasted  of  and  the  quantity 
Hen  made  greatly  magnified  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  distinguishing 
themselves  us  American  patriots,  and  would  wear  nothing  else.  They 
were  sometimes  sold  for  three  times  their  value."  These  Cloths  were 
made  In  almost  every  house  throughout  the  country  and  in  suficienl  quan- 
tity for  family  use,  the  children  being  employed  in  spinning  and  carding 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough.  Nearly  every  family  was  furnished  with 
a  loom,  and  itinerant  weavers  traveled  through  the  country  to  do  the 
weaving  There  was  a  considerable  manufacture  of  hats  in  New  York 
which  would  probably  be  of  short  continnauco  ou  account  of  the  high 
price  of  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  was  at  this  time  briskly  carried  on  in  Caro- 
hna,  and  a  profitable  export  trade  in  hats  existed  with  the  Spanish 
Islands.  The  letter  of  Governor  Peun,  of  the  same  date,  states  that  ho 
could  not  find  that  the  least  possible  enconragement  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  establishment  of  any  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  were  there 
any  then  carried  on  in  the  Province  except  two.  One  of  these  was  set 
np  in  the  city  about  three  years  previous,  by  private  subscription,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  ticking,  and  liaens;  but  the  proprietor  had 
already  sunk  money,  the  high  cost  of  labor  not  allowing  the  articles  to  bo 
made  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  same  quality  from  England  were  sold  by 
retail.  Its  discontinuance  had  therefore  been  decided  upon.  The  other 
was  a  glass  manufactory  in  Lancaster. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  Colonists  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  of 
short  duration.  The  Sugar  Act,  in  a  modified  form,  still  remained,  and 
to  some  was  scarcely  less  grievous  than  the  former.  Several  measures 
favorable  to  Colonial  trade  were  enacted  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  but 
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the  next  witaeased  a  reoewal  of  the  fiscal  schemes  of  the  previous  mio- 
istry  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  and 
Koii-impor.  t*^'  providing  for  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  Colonies, 
uiionasres-  j^^^  f^j.  ^  y^^^^  effectual  enforcement  of  the  revenue  system,  by 
newed,  ^^^^  establishment  of  a  Custom-House.  Although  the  people  had 
so  readiiy  receded  from  the  determined  stand  taien  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  a  sum  of  £15,000  was  voted  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  foreign 
sail-cloth  and  lawns,  to  be  paid  in  premiums  on  hemp  and  flax  imported 
from  the  Colonies,  this  and  other  favorable  legislation  did  not  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  taxation.  Buston,  in  town- 
meeting,  Oct.  28,  commenced  the  former  system  of  retaliation  and  re- 
dress, by  declaring  that  the  "  excessive  use  of  foreign  superfluities  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  present  distressed  state  of  this  town,  as  it  is  thereby 
drained  of  its  money  ;  which  misfortune  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  means 
of  the  late  additional  burdens  and  impositions  on  the  trade  of  the  Prov- 
ince, which  threaten  the  country  with  poverty  and  ruin."  Eesolutions 
were  made  to  abstain  from  the  use,  after  1st  December,  of  such  foreign 
articles  as  "  loaf  sugar,  cordage,  anchors,  coaches,  chaises  and  carriages 
of  ali  sorts,  horse  furniture,  men's  and  women's  hats,  men's  and  women's 
apparel  ready  made,  household  furniture,  gloves,  men's  and  women's  shoes, 
sole  leather,  sheathing  and  deck  nails,  gold,  silver,  and  thread  lace  of  all 
sorts,  gold  and  silver  buttons,  wrought  plate  of  all  sorts,  diamonds,  stone 
and  paste  ware,  snuff,  mustard,  clocks,  and  watches,  silversmiths'  and 
jewelers'  ware,  broadcloths  that  cost  above  10s.  per  yard,  mufi's,  furs,  and 
tippets,  and  all  sorts  of  millinery  ware,  starch,  women's  and  children's 
stays,  fire  engines,  china  ware,  silk  and  cotton  velvets,  gauze,  pewterers' 
hollow  ware,  linseed  oil,  glue,  lawns,  cambrics,  silks  of  all  kinds  for  gar- 
ments, malt  liqnora,  and  cheese." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved,  "  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means  to 
encourage  the  manufactures  of  British  America,  and  more  esppcially  those 
s  mning  of  *'''^  Province."  Retrenchment  in  the  use  of  new  or  super- 
matchBs.  fluous  clothing  and  mourning  apparei  was  pledged.  The  spin- 
Diug-wheel  was  in  demand  in  every  household,  and  garments  of  domestic 
fabric,  spun  by  their  own  hands,  were  emulously  worn  ai  proofs  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  daughters  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in  the  land.  "  Spin- 
ning matches,"  in  which  young  ladies  assembled  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbor  with  their  wheels,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ancient  and 
queenly  art  of  spinning,  were  a  common  occurrence,  and  extraordinary 
achievements  are  recorded  of  the  fair  spinners.  The  graces  of  a  kindly 
act  often  crowned  a  day  of  honorable  industry,  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
products  of  their  united  labor  upon  the  family  of  the  pastor  or  friend 
vhose  house  they  had  enlivened,  and  who  was  only  permitted  to  offer 
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them  a  cup  of  balm  tea  or  ot  oofee  in  place  ot  their  wonted  bnt  no» 
proscribed  beicraBc.  In  Rhode  Island,  and  e.peclally  at  Kewport,  there 
was  scarcely  flax  enough  to  supply  the  spinners." 

In  February,  1168,  the  subject  came  up  in  the  General  Oonrt,  and  the 
estabhshment  of  manufaclures  was  generally  approved  of,  only  one  member, 
Timothy  Rnggles,  opposing  them.  His  reasons  were  assigned  in  writ- 
ing, bnt  a  motion  to  have  them  recorded  on  the  Journals  was  negatived. 
The  Assembly  had  previously  prepared  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  now 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Assemblies  of  sister  Provinces,  stating 
what  had  been  done,  and  asking  co-operation  in  their  plan  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  grievances.  The  resolutions  were  generally  approved  of,  and  peti- 
tions were  sent  from  other  Colonies. '  At  New  Haven  similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  same  month.  An  attempt  was  made  again  to  set  at 
work  the  Linen  manufactory  in  Boston,  which  had  been  discontinued. 
A  town  meeting  In  Boston,  in  Match,  appointed  a  committee  to  frame 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  (then  unknown)  of  the  "  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,"  by  John  Dickinson,  which  so  ably  vindicated  the 
tights  of  American  subjeets.  A  large  committee  on  mannfaetnres  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  to  aid  a  manufactory 
of  Duck  lately  established  in  the  town  by  John  Bennett,  Esq.  They 
repotted  in  May  that  only  one-half  the  required  snm  (£300)  had  been 
sahs'crihed,  and  were  directed  to  renew  their  efforts.  At  this  lime,  the 
non-importation  agreements,  which,  for  want  of  concerted  action,  had 
not  been  acted  upon,  were  renewed  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  A         "- 
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refasiiifr  to  rescind  its  resolutions,  was  dissolved.  Many  efforts  were  made 
by  mercbants  and  otbers  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  manufac- 
tures. In  August,  previous  to  whicb  time  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  of 
Customs  bad  arrived,  and  the  seiznre  of  the  sloop  Liberty  bad  taken 
piace  for  violating  the  revenue  laws,  the  Boston  merchants  again  entered 
into  agreements  not  to  import  any  British  goods  from  January  1,  IteS, 
to  January  1,  1170,  except  salt,  coals,  flsh  hooks  and  lines,  hemp,  duck, 
bar  lead  and  shot,  wool-cards  and  card-wire.  The  Virginia  Assembly 
now  followed  with  resobitions,  conceived  in  similar  terms  and  spirit; 
and  Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  others, 
successively  joined  the  compact.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Georgia  were  forced  to  accede  to  ^e  measure  fay  threats  of  non-inter- 
course. The  resolutions  were  rigorously  observed  in  the  Northern 
Colonies,  where  the  reluctance  of  individuals  was  overcome  by  fears  of 
popular  resentment.  A  committee  in  Boston  waited  upon  a  refractory 
merchant,  and  informed  him  that  1,000  men  were  waiting  for  his  answer. 
"  The  newspapers  soon  published  that  he  had  voluntarily  ceased  import- 
ing." Goods  were  even  reshipped  from  Boston.  Committees  of  super- 
intendence were  employed,  who  were  vigilant  in  preventing  any  violation 
of  the  agreements.  In  the  Southern  Colonies  they  were  less  strictly 
observed,  and  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  an  actual  increase  of  imports  took 
place.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies 
in  two  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  statement  from  British  Custom- 
Honse  returns : 

EXPOHTEB    FHOH   GrEAT    EhITAIN    TO  1768.  1769. 

New  England £430,807  £223,696 

New  York 490,674  75,931 

Pennsylvania .-. 441,830  204,976 

£1,363,311  £504,603 

Maryland  ana  Virginia 669,423  614,944 

Not th  and  South  Carolina 300,925  327,084 

Georgia 66,562  58,341 

£1,026,909        £1,000,369 

The  importations,  which  were  thns  reduced  in  the  Northern  Colonies 
considerably  more  than  one-half,  were  but  little  decreased  in  the  Southern 
Colonies,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  ibeir  pursuits,  and  their  more 
limited  ability  to  supply  themselves  from  their  own  industry.  The  effect 
of  the  n  on -importation  system  was  a  renewal  in  Great  Britain  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  1765,  and  a  general  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  imposts  com- 
plained of     This  was  obtained  in  March,  1770,  with  the  exception  of 
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aging  fact  that  at  the  Coinmeneement  exercises  held  in  Cambiidge,  in 
the  year  ITIO,  the  graduating  class  appeared  in  black  cloth  entirely  of 
New  England  manufacture.  In  March,  of  the  same  year,  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  General  Court  by  William  Molineaux  and  others, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  number  and  expense  of  the  poor, 
had  caused  a  large  number  of  spinning-wheels  to  be  made,  and  engaged 
rooms  for  employing  young  females,  from  eight  years  old  and  upward,  in 
earning  their  own  support.  In  aid  of  these  spinning-schools,  where  chil- 
dren were  instructed  for  two  years  free  of  cost,  they  had  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  £500,  without  interest.  The  petitioners  state  that  at 
least  300  women  and  children  had  already  been  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  art  of  spinning,  to  whom  a  large  amount  had  been  paid  in 
wages.  They  had  then  ou  hand  about  forty  thousand  "  scanes  of  fine 
yarn,  fit  to  make  any  kind  of  women's  wear."  The  first  year's  success 
had  induced  the  manager  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  the  yarn  into 
Cloth,  for  which  purpose  he  had  erected,  at  much  expense,  "  a  complete 
apparatus,  Viz.,  working  (winding?)  and  twisting-mills  for  working  and 
twisting  the  yarn  fit  for  the  looms,  which,  with  two  boys  only,  will  keep 
more  than  fifty  looms  constantly  at  work,  and  looms  for  weaving,  and 
furnaces,  hot  and  cold  presses  for  finishing  the  goods,  and  has  fixed  up  a 
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complete  dje  house  luth  large  copers,  etc.,  on  the  premises,  raore  com- 
plete th-in  any  in  this  country,  and  has  procured  from  England  a  large 
assortment  of  dye  «tuff  for  carrying  on  the  dyeing  basiness,  and  also 
proper  English  manufacturers  to  perform  the  whole  in  the  most  perfect 
ind  ample  mannei  ,  and  with  Provincial  eneoaragement,  he  hopes  this 
summer  to  turn  out  large  quantities  of  goods,  equal  in  beauty  and  colour 
(and  much  more  lasting)  to  any  imported  into  these  Colonies."  He 
informs  the  House  that  he  had  also  expended  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  ID  fitting  up  machinery  in  the  Province  factory-house  for  the 
manufaiture  of  raw  -iilk  and  therefore  invoked  the  Assembly's  aid  to 
that  object  which  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  condition  to  encour- 
age rUc  u  e  of  the  building  was  granted  him,  free  of  rent,  for  seven 
yeai-s  Elislia  and  John  Brown  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  "  to  im- 
prove for  the  said  term  roums  for  the  linen  or  cotton  and  linen  manu- 
facture to  keep  three  boms  constantly  employed  for  the  space  of  one 
year  and  after  that  four  looms  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  remainder 
of  the  teim  of  'ieven  year'^  he  paying  (as  in  the  former  case)  five  pepper- 
corns annuallj    ' 

The  etam;  le  of  Mr  Molineaux  produced  great  activity  in  spinning 
throughout  the  community  This  establishment,  which  approached  more 
nearly  than  any  previous  one  of  the  liind  to  the  character  of  a  manufac- 
torv,  appears  to  have  been  in  part  engaged  on  worsted,  and  to  have 
possessed  som  de  pt  f  self-acting  machinery,  which  would  enable 
two  bo3s  to  k  ep  fifty  1      ns  employed  upon  the  yam  of  the  spinners. 

If  13  the  a  1  t  m  nt  n  we  have  seen  of  any  improved  mechanism 
in  the  Cloth  manufa  t  The  Society  of  Arts  offered  premiums  in 

1160  for  ma  h  n  n  th  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silt  manufactures,  and 
several  wind  g  doabl  ng  a  d  twisting  machines,  and  improved  spinning 
wheels  had  been  received,  some  of  which  may  possibly  have  found  their 
way  to  America. 

Hopes  appear  not  long  after  to  have  been  entertained,  that  the  new 
machinery  used  in  the  Cotton  manufacture,  was  about  to  be  transferred 
to  America,  and  as  will  presently  be  mentioned,  the  Jenny  patented  by 
Hargreaves  this  year,  was  in  reality  obtained  within  four  or  five  years.* 


(1)  Hnrgraaves  wn,»,   in  USS,  compelled 

roent  rothor  than  deprive  the  poor  of  brend. 

to    fly    from    Lancastire    by   a.    combinii- 

Nearly  every  elep  in  the  progress  of  those 

tion  ofthehandBboel  spinners,  who  entered 

inventions  waa   Tiolcnllj  opposed    by   tbe 

his    houae    and    deatrojed    the    machine. 

ivorlimen,  and  the  energy  of  Arkwriehlnlone 

Wyatt  had  in  like  tnanncp  been  forced  t» 

carried  Lin.  to  ultimate  triumph.     In  1789, 

leave  Lancosbire;  and  Kay,  the  inTentor  uf 

tbe  flj-sLutlle,  fled  to  France.     Mr.  Earn- 

in  Prance,  tbe  apjnners  of  Normandy  de. 

etrojod  tbe  mills,  and  anppressod  their  n» 

tpinner,  generously  doatroyed  the   inatru- 

for  a  time. 
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An  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Baltimore,  January  II,  1112,  appeared 
in  the  Penasyivania  ttazette  on  the  Snth,  in  which  the  writer  says  :— 
"We  learn  that  a  person,  who  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  master 
in  several  large  manufactoncs  for  linen,  cotton,  and  calico  printing, 
likewise  catting  and  stamping  of  the  copper-plates  for  the  same,  intends, 
some  time  this  month,  to  leave  England  for  America,  with  six  journey- 
men, and  all  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  said  business,  previous  to 
which,  and  unknown  to  the  English  manufacturers  he  has  shipped  snndry 
machines,  some  of  which  will  spin  ten,  and  others  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  threads  at  one  time,  with  the  assistance  of  one  hand  to  each 
machine.  Those  machines  are  not  allowed  at  home,  and  so  inveterate 
are  the  common  people  against  them,  that  they  bum  and  destroy  not 
only  these  but  the  houses  also,  where  they  are  found.  The  Americana 
being  able  to  purchase  cotton  to  more  advantage  than  the  Europeans, 
a  manufactory  of  this  kind  wili  doubtless  be  properly  encouraged  by  the 
well-wishers  to  America." 

Among  other  indications  of  a  pervading  interest  in  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  which  at  this  time  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  public 
filature  for  reeling  silk,  and  attempts  in  several  other  branches  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  Journal,  on  the  second  of 
January,  gave  notice  that  there  was  oa  exhibition  at  the  "  London  Coffee 
House,"  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Province. 
As  it  was  "one  of  the  finest  and  best  perhaps  ever  made  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  manufacturer  had  been  at  considerable  expense  at  procu- 
rin"  an  engine,  looms,  etc.,  he  hopes  the  generous  public  will  encourage 
this  infant  attempt"  Though  probably  not  the  first  piece  of  broad- 
cloth made  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many  immigrants 
acquainted  with  its  manufacture,  some  of  whom  came  with  a  special 
view  to  that  business,  and  doubtless  brought  their  looms  with  them,  it  is 
the  first  specific  mention  we  have  met  of  such  a  fabric.  Wool  was  less 
abundant  in  Pennsylvauia  and  the  Southern  Provinces,  at  this  time  than 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  were  the 
principal  materials.  There  were,  however,  many  fulling-mills  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  or  less  prohabiy  in  all  the  Colonies.  A  fulling-mill 
was  erected  in  Lancaster  at  considerable  expence,  by  Stephen  Atkinson, 
in  1130,  when  it  contained  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Although  his  dam  on  the  Conestoga  had  been  demolished  by  the  in- 
habitants on  the  upper  part  of  the  creek,  for  obstructing  the  fish  and 
rafting  bnsinesa,  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  Lancaster  was  now  becoming 
an  active  manufacturing  town.  Fulling-mills  were  also  in  operation  as 
early  as  this  at  Columbia,  Ephrata,  and  in  Chester  and  Buclcs  Counties, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Province.    The  assessors,  in  1760,  reported  twelve 
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fQlling-mills  in  Philadelphia  County.  Bat  the  Germans,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  chiefly  employed  linen  materials.  Dr.  Franklin  stated  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1766,  that  the  annual  imports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Pennsylvania  were  probably  £500,000,  and  the  exports  not 
over  £40,000.  Flax-seed  was  a  considerable  item  in  the  shipments,  and 
amounted  in  that  year  to  13,094  hogsheads,  worth  £3  10a.  per  hogshead. 
In  1711,  it  was  110,412  bushels,  in  1172,  85,704,  and  in  1773,  68,681 
bnshels.  New  York  exported,  in  1166,  of  that  article,  11,031  hogsheads, 
and  in  1714  and  1775,  respectively,  129,150  and  111,845  bushels.  Con- 
necticut and  several  other  Colonies  yearly  sold  a  large  quantity  of  flax- 
seed. All  the  fibre  grown  with  the  seed,  in  addition  to  much  of  the  hemp 
raised  and  imported,  was  converted  into  Cloth  by  the  extended  system 
of  household  manufactures  which  then  prevailed.  The  agreements  which 
had  been  twice  made  to  discard  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  become  as  self- 
dependent  as  possible  for  manufactured  products,  had  rendered  the  cus- 
tom of  spinning  and  weaving  in  families  almost  universal.  The  number 
of  artisans  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  forced  hither  by  want 
of  employment  or  invited  by  Americans,  led  to  many  projects  for  intro- 
ducing small  manufacturing  establishments.  The  formation  and  encour- 
agement of  these  received  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  pen, 
and  of  others,  who  pointed  out  the  increased  value  given  to  lands  and 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  greater  plenty  of  money  produced  by  a 
manufactory. 

By  the  Act  of  1719  (5  Geo.  I.  c.  27),  the  transporting  and  seducing 
of  artificers  to  settle  abroad,  was  made  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 

rtati  n  ™*°* '  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ***"  ^'^^'*  ^^^  ^^°-  ^^-  "■  ^^^-  "^^  exportation 
of Maihinery  of  tools  and  uteusils  used  in  the  Silk  and  Woolen  manufactures 
was  prohibited.  But  neither  of  these  Acts  applied  to  the 
Colonies.  The  evidence,  however,  of  a  design  in  the  Colonies  to  estab- 
lish manufactories,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  Jed, 
in  1174,  to  another  aggressive  step  in  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  ministry. 
By  the  14  Geo.  Til.  c.  11,  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  exports  any 
such  tools  or  utensils  as  are  commonly  used  in  the  cotton  or  linen  manu- 
factures, or  other  goods  wherein  cotton  or  linen  are  used  (excepting 
wool-cards  to  North  America),  or  any  parts  of  such  tools  or  utensils,  he 
shall  not  only  forfeit  the  same,  but  also  £200.  The  collecting  or  having 
in  possession  such  implements,  or  those  used  in  the  woolen  or  silk  manu- 
facture, with  a  view  to  exportation,  made  them  liable  to  seizure,  and  the 
possessor  to  arrest.'  But  this  statute,  which  was  highly  injurious  to  the 
industrial  prospects  of  the  conntry,  was  regarded  with  less  abhorrence 

(1)  Pope's  Laws  of  the  Customs. 
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than  other  measures  adopted  the  same  year  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Kevenne  Laws. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  arrived  that  the  port  of  Boston  had  been  closed, 
on  account  of  the  resistance  to  the  duty  of  3d.  a  ponnd  on  tea  in  the 
Hon-impor-  previous  year,  than  Boston^  in  town-meeting,  on  13tb  May,  ITli, 
intiMs^ilii'  "i*^  Samuel  Adams  as  moderator,  once  more  resolved  to  stop  all 
udopied.  importations,  and  called  on  the  other  towns  and  Provinces  to 
join  in  a  measure  which  it  declared  would  be  the  salvation  of  North 
America.  In  June  the  Committee  of  Safety  sent  an  address  and  the 
form  of  "a  solemn  league  and  covenant"  to  suspend  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  and  her  Islands  after  the  first  of  October,  ac- 
companied by  non-importation  agreements,  to  every  town  in  the  Province. 
The  General  Conrt  called  on  other  towns  to  assist  Boston  in  her  extrem- 
ity, and  recommended  a  general  congress  of  ddegates  from  each  Province, 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  1st  September,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country.  Delegates  from  the  several  counties  of  Virginia  met  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, on  1st  August,  and  adopted  resolutions,  which  were  signed  by 
Peyton  Randolph  the  moderator,  Lee,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  other  prominent  men  of  t!ie  Province.'  Several  of  these  were 
deputed  to  attend  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
when  the  Virginia  resolutions  were  substantially  indorsed  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  General  Congress,  which  met  accordingly  on  the  5th  September, 
by  resolution,  on  the  32d,  requested  the  merchants  in  the  several  Colonies 
c™«B„=3  not  to  send  any  orders  to  Great  Britain  for  goods,  and  to  direct 
Maoris  ^"^^  execution  of  those  already  sent  to  be  delayed  or  suspended. 
Bndncn.es-  Q^  |],g  Qfth^  jt  unanimouslj  resolved  that  importations  ought 
CJfuuons.  to  eease^  and  on  the  30th,  that,  after  10th  September,  1775,  all 
exportations  to  Great  Britain  should  cease  likewise,  if  redress  was  not 
granted  in  the  mean  time.  These  resolutions  were  all  formally  reaffirmed 
on  the  20th  October  in  fourteen  articles,  which  pledged  the  Congress  and 
its  constituents,  "  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of 
country,"  not  to  import,  after  the  1st  December,  any  goods  whatever 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  British  goods  from  any  place  ;  not  to 
import  or  purchase  any  slave  imported  after  that  time,  after  which  they 
would  wholly  discontinue  the  Slave  Trade ;  not  to  import  or  purchase 
Bast  India  tea  ;  to  suspend  the  non- exportation  agreement  until  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1775;  to  request  merchants,  aa  soon  as  possible,  to  order  their 
factors  in  Great  Britain  not  to  ship  any  goods  to  them  on  any  pretense 
whatever ;  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  improve  thb  breed  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  sheep,  by  killing  them  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
not  exporting  them,  but  selling  on  moderat*  terms  to  their  neighbors  who 
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might  need  them;  to  encourage  frngality,  economy,  and  industry,  and 
promote  the  agricnlture  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  especially  that 
of  wool ;  to  discontinue  and  discourage  every  species  of  extravagance  and 
dissipation,  shows,  plays,  etc.  ;  to  use  on  funeral  occasions  only  a  ribbon 
or  piece  of  crape  on  the  arm  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon  and  neck- 
lace for  iadies,  and  to  discourage  the  giving  of  gloves,  scarfs,  etc.,  at 
funerals ;  it  recommended  vendors  of  goods  not  to  talte  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  association  to  ask  more  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do ;  that  goods  imported  after  the  1st  December  ought  to 
be  either  reshipped,  or  stored  at  the  owner's  risk  until  the  non-importation 
agreements  ceased,  or  be  sold,  and  the  owner  re-imbursed  the  first  cost 
and  charges,  the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Boston  suffer- 
ers ;  committees  should  be  chosen  in  each  county,  city,  and  town  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  and  report  violations,  and  the  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence shoald  frequently  inspect  the  Custom-House,  and  inform  each 
other  of  the  state  thereof;  that  all  manufactures  of  the  conntry  should  be 
sold  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  no  trade,  commercial  dealings,  or  in- 
tercourse should  be  had  with  any  Colony  or  Province  that  did  not  accede 
to  or  should  afterward  violate  the  agreements,  but  they  should  be  held 
nnworthy  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  their 
country. 

The  resolutions  of  the  delegates  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  people,  and  committees  of  vigilance  were  formed  in  the  several  towns 
and  districts,  who  published  the  names  of  those  who  disregarded  the 
recommendations  of  Congress  as  enemies  to  public  liberty,  and  dealings 
with  them  were  suspended.  By  all  who  approved  of  the  measure,  the 
hum  of  industry  was  awakened  in  all  the  dwellings  and  workshops  through- 
out the  land.  Thus,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  observed,  "the  first 
measures  of  the  patriots  (of  the  Revolution)  aimed  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence on  the  basis  of  the  productive  industry  and  laborious  arts  of 
the  country.  They  began  with  a  non-importation  agreement  nearly  two 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  agreement  was 
signed  by  every  member  of  that  body,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
address  to  the  people  of  America  and  Great,  Britain,  was  the  only  positive 
act  of  the  first  Congress.'" 

Resolutions,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  this  memorable  Assembly,  were 
adopted  in  twelve  of  the  thirteen  Continental  Provinces,  and  all  its  sug- 
gestions were  carried  out  with  strict  fidelity  to  its  directions.  Nine  of 
the  Colonies  were  by  Parliament  interdicted  from  all  trade  but  that  from 
which  they  had  voluntarily  excluded  themselves.    The  measures  by  which 
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an  infatuated  ministry  continued  to  urge  its  omnipotence  upon  its  sub- 
jects at  length  rendered  forbearance  no  longer  a  yirtue.  On  tlie  19tii 
of  April,  niS,  tlie  disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  temperately  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  by  petitions,  remonstrances,  resolu- 
tions of  non-intercourse,  frugality,  Otid  industry,  and  otiier  peaceful 
means,  were  referred  to  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  t!ie  sword. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  coantry 
entered  into  resolntiona  to  discard  the  use  of  foreign  goods,  indicates 
a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  supplement  the  loss  by  their  own 
w™"^*  industry,  which  had  indeed  long  been  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
b 'ooSf^B'""' a  supply  of  all  the  necessary  clothing.  The  increased  attention 
goaetai.  ^^^  encouragement  given  to  domestic  production  was,  how- 
ever, an  essential  part  of  the  system,  especially  in  those  Provinces  where 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier.  An  increase  of 
the  materials  for  clothing,  as  wool,  fiax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  and  leather, 
were  primary  objects  with  some,  and  a  supply  of  the  implements  of 
manufacture  was  not  overlooked.  The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  session  at  the  same  time  with  the  Kational  Congress, 
was  to  recommend  the  people  to  abstain  from  eating,  and  the  butchers 
from  the  killing  of  sheep,  and  the  Association  of  Butchers  signed  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  in  December.  In  the  following  year,  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  consequence  the  number  of  sheep  killed  was  20,000 
less  tfian  in  1TT4-  The  other  propositions  of  Congress  were  recom- 
mended, and  the  manufacture  of  wool-cards  or  combs,  of  which  none  had 
yet  been  made  in  tiie  Province,  was  urged  among  other  things  by  a  con- 
vention in  January.  Bedford  County,  the  next  month,  ofi'ered  a  premium 
of  £5  for  the  first  fulling-mill  erected  in  the  county,  £3  for  the  finest  and 
andbestpieceofiinen,  forty  and  twenty  shillings  for  the  second  and  third 
best,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  weaver  of  the  finest  piece  before  Octo- 
ber. Among  the  frugal  measures  recommended  in  Philadelphia,  the 
most  opulent  commercial  city  in  America  in  1774,  was  the  fashion  of 
wearing  "  leather  doublets." 

The  Congress  of  Deputies,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  December  of 
that  year,  resolved  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  to  promote 
the  woolen  manufacture ;  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  ; 
that  no  flax-seed  grown  that  year  ought  to  be  purchased  for  exportation ; 
and  that  no  merchant  ought  to  sell  his  goods  wholesale  for  more  than 
113^  per  cent.,  at  retail  for  more  than  130,  or  on  credit  above  150  per 
cent,  advance  on  prime  cost. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Mass  ache  setts,  the  same  month,  gave  Its 
authoritative  sanction  to  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  recommended 
the  people  to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  greatest  possible 
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increase  of  the  same  ;  the  use  of  their  own  woolen  mannfactares,  and  a 
very  careful  sorting  of  their  wool,  ao  that  it  might  be  manufactured  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  best  goods  ;  the  raising  of  hemp  and  flax,  and 
the  manufacture  of  flax-seed  into  oil;  the  manufacture  of  nails,  steel, 
tin  plate,  fire-arms,  salt-petre,  gunpowder,  glass,  salt,  etc  ;  the  use  of  the 
paper  and  buttons  then  made  in  the  uountry ;  the  encouragement  of 
horn-smiths,  and  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  manufactures  of  wool- 
combers'  combs,  as  an  article  necessary  in  the  woolen  manufactures  ;  the 
nse  of  domestic  hosiery,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  manufacture  thereof;  the 
raising  and  curing  of  madder,  as  an  article  of  great  importance  in  the 
dyeing  business  ;  the  formation  of  a  society  or  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  and  establishing  such  arts  and  manufactures  as  may  be 
useful  to  the  people,  and  are  not  yet  introduced,  and  the  more  effectually 
establishing  such  as  they  had  already  among  them;  and  the  use  of 
their  own  manufactures  and  those  of  their  sister  Colonies  in  preference  to 
all  others. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  in  January,  1115, 
recommended,  among  other  measures,  the  raising  of  cotton  ;  and  that  of 
North  Carolina,  in  September,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
offered  the  following  premiums,  viz. :  £50  for  fifty  pairs  of  cottOTi  cards 
of  wire  made  and  drawn  in  the  Province,  equal  to  British  cards  costing 
2s.  sterling  a  pair;  £50  to  the  maker  of  the  first  one  hundred  pairs  of 
wool  cards  equal  to  English  cards  of  I5d.  sterling  a  pair.  The  same  re- 
ward was  offered  for  the  finest  piece  of  linen  of  twenty-five  yards,  one 
yard  wide,  equal  to  British  linen  of  3s.  first  cost,  and  £25  for  the  next 
best  piece  worth  2s.  6(f.  sterUng;  £100  for  six  pieces  of  woolen  Cloth,  well 
dressed,  each  piece  25  yards,  |  wide,  and  equal  to  British  Cloth  of  4s..  6d. 
per  yard,  sterling,  first  cost.  Large  premiums  of  from  £50  to  £750,  Pro- 
vincial currency,  were  also  offered  for  the  manufacture  of  given  quantities 
and  qualities  of  pins,  needles,  paper,  hollow  ware,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
salt,  and  for  the  erection  of  works  for  their  manufacture,  and  of  rolling- 
mills,  iron  furnaces,  etc. 

Bounties,  which  were  a  favorite  mode  of  stimulating  industry  at  that 
time,  were  also  offered  in  March  by  the  Committee  of  Essex  County, 
Virginia,  which  had  ordered  the  re-exportation  of  four  pieces  of  British 
Osnabnrg  and  three  of  Irish  linen,  imported  from  Antigna,  It  declared 
its  determination  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures,  and  offered  £50 
to  any  person  who  would  produce  five  hundred  paii^  of  men's  and  women's 
stockings  manufactured  in  the  country,  one-third  to  be  worth  Is.,  one- 
third  worth  2s,,  a  one-third  worth  3s.  sterling  a  pair,  the  connty  to  have 
the  refusal  of  them  at  15  per  cent,  on  these  prices.  A  committee  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Province,  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  encourage* 
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ment  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  reported,  on  27th  March,  a  series  of  resola- 
lions  similar  to  those  adopted  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  December  previous, 
and  which  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  They  atate  that,  "  Whereas,  it  hath 
been  judged  necessary  to  associate  against  importations,  and  as  the  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  state  greatly  depend  on  providing 
within  itseif  a  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  subsistence,  clothing,  aud 
defense,"  etc.,  and  proceeded  to  urge  that,  after  the  first  of  May  next,  no 
persons  should  use  in  their  families,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,,  and  in  no 
case  to  sell  to  butchers,  or  kill  for  market,  any  sheep  under  four  years 
old ;  that  the  setting  up  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  as  many  different  branches  as  possible,  especially 
coating,  flannel,  blankets,  rugs  or  coverlets,  hosiery,  and  coarse  cloths, 
broad  and  narrow  ;  that  all  persons  having  proper  lands  ought  to  culti- 
vate  and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  sufficient,  not  only  for 
his  or  her  own  family,  but  also  to  spare  to   others  on  moderate  terms; 
that,  whereas  wool-combs,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  hemp  and  flax  heckles, 
have  been  for  some  time  made  to  advantage  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
Colonics,  and  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures, tlie   establishing   such  manufactures  be  recommended;    that  the 
erecting  fulling-mills,  aud  mills  for  breaking,  swingling,  and  softening 
hemp  and  flax,  also  the  making  of  grindstones,  be  recommended.     The 
manufacture  of  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  gunpowder,  of  nails,  iron, 
wire,  steel,  paper,  and  malt  liquors,  and  the  use  of  the  manufactures  of 
that'and  other  Colonies  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  also  the  formation 
of  societies  and  offering  of  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  the  several 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  were  each  recommended.     The 
Committee  of  Chesterfield  County,  in  April,  resolved  also  to  promote  and 
further  the  establishment  of  manufactories  for  the  making  of  linen,  cottoD, 
and  woolen  Cloth,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  such  persons  as  ex- 
celled in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  that  purpose,  to  which  end  it 
was  recommended  to  open  subscriptions  in  the  County  to  raise  a  fund, 
etc.     The  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  also  formed  an  association  at 
Savannah  to  encourage  economy  and  industry,  and  to  promote  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  America,  especially  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool. 

Among  the  efforts  tending  to  a  positive  advance  in  the  arts  which 
these  measures  of  the  general  and  local  Conventions,  and  the  single  or 
associated  attempts  of  private  persons,  were  designed  to  pro- 
l^foLg  mote,  we  have  to  mention  the  introduction,  about  this  time,  of 
^"'"■-  the  first  Spinning  Jenny  probably  seen  in  America.  This  was 
exhibited  at  Philadelphia  eariy  in  the  year  1175-     A  cut  and  description 
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of  Ibis  "new  invented  maciiine  for  spinning  of  wool  or  cotton,"  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  volume  (p.  158)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or 
American  Monthly  Museum,  for  that  year,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note  of  Mr.  Aitkia,  the  publisher:  "The  machine  for  spinning  twenty- 
four  threads  of  cotton  or  wool  at  one  time  (by  one  person)  having  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  public,  and  we  being  desirous  to  contribute 
everytliing  in  our  power  towards  the  improvement  of  America,  engaged 
Mr,  Christopher  Tully,  the  maker  of  the  machine,  to  furnish  na  with  an 
engraved  plate  and  description  thereof  .  .  .  We  have  seen  the  machine 
perform,  and  arc  convinced  of  its  usefulness.  The  Society  fur  the  im- 
provcraetit  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  England,  repeatedly 
offered  a  premium  of  £100  sterling  for  a  machine  on  this  plan,  but  never 
had  any  presented  to  them  which  would  answer  the  purpose,  Xotwith- 
Btanding  which,  a  very  large  one  has  been  erected  at  Nottingham,  iu 
England,  which  performs  to  great  advantage,  but  no  pevsoa  as  a  bpecu- 
latist  is  admitted  to  see  it." 

Arkwright  erected  his  first  Spinning-frame,  moved  by  horse  power,  at 
Nottingham,  in  1T69,  and  his  second  one,  to  go  by  water,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  ^^eed  k  Strutt,  at  Cromford,  in  ITIl.  He  took 
Spinning  out  now  patents  for  all  his  improvements  in  spinning,  carding, 
etc.,  in  1715.  Richard  Hargreaves  had  made  a  few  of  his 
Jennies  for  sale  previous  to  1768,  when  be  was  also  forced  by  pei-secution 
to  remove  from  Lancashire  to  Nottingham,  where  he  made  and  operated 
ia  secret  a,  machine  of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  hand,  which  spun  yarn 
for  the  hosiers.  In  1770,  he  patented  a  machine  to  spin,  draw,  and  twist 
sixteen  or  more  threads  at  one  time,  which  he  soon  after  increased  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Jennies  of  twenty  spindles,  which  could  be  worked  by 
hand,  were  the  only  ones  it  was  then  deemed  safe  to  tolerate,  and  four 
years  after,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  populace  to  put  them 
down.  All  Jennies  of  more  spindles,  carding  engines,  water-frames,  and 
other  machines,  employing  horse  or  water  power,  were  licstroyed  for  miles 
around  Blackburn.by  which  the  manufacturers  were  driven  to  Manchester 
and  other  places.  So  little  understood  was  the  tendency  of  snch  ma- 
chinery to  benefit  the  working-classes,  that  even  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  shared  the  dread  of  the  laboring-people,  through  apprehensions  of 
its  effect  upon  the  poor  rates.  The  machine  of  Tully,  which  was  on  the 
plan  of  Hargreave's,  was  probably  made  in  England,  where  the  manu- 
facturers had  already  constructed  a  number  in  violation  of  the  patent  of 
the  inventor.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  machinery,  which  the 
letter  mentioned  on  a  previous  page  had  announced,  three  years  before, 
as  aboftt  to  be  shipped  to  America,  Whether  the  importation  of  this 
machine  had  any  relation,  either  as  a  cause  or  a  consequence,  of  the  ea- 
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tablishment  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year  of  a  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 
manufactory,  in  which  it  was  employed,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  pros- 
pect of  its  receiving  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  is  referred  to  in  the 
speech  of  the  president,  at  the  opening  of  that  enterprise  in  March, 

This  nndertaking,  which  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  ihe  American  system 
inangarated  by  the  general  and  local  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies, 
was  commenced  by  subscription  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
jijnn&ctory  1715.  It  was.  We  bellcve,  the  first  joint  stock  company  formed 
LiBs",  ind  for  SQCh  a  purpose,  and  the  first  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  in  this  country.  A  plan  of  an  "  American  Manu- 
factory of  Woolens,  Linens,  and  Cottons"  was  formed  previous  to  the 
22d  February,  1115,  when  the  books  were  opened  for  subscriptions. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  :  The  company  was  to  be  called 
■'  The  United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  promoting  American  Manu- 
factures." It  was  to  continae  three  whole  years  from  the  date  of  tlie 
first  general  meeting.  Shares  were  £10  each,  and  entitled  the  subscriber 
to  a  ¥ote  on  all  occasions,  and  also  to  election  to  any  office,  and  such 
only.  They  were  to  begin  with  the  manufacture  of  Woolens,  Cottons, 
and  Linens,  and  carry  on  the  same  to  the  greatest  extent  and  advantage 
their  stock  would  admit  of  during  three  years.  One  moiety  or  full  half 
of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  in  within  a  week  after  the  first  general 
meeting,  and  the  other  half  withm  two  months  the  same  to  continue  with 
all  the  profits  as  company  stock  for  three  lull  years  A  general  meeting 
was  to  be  called  by  tickets  within  a  week  aftei  200  subscribers  were  ob- 
tained, to  choose  by  ballot  twelie  manageis  i  secretary,  treasurer,  etc. 
One-third  of  the  managers  were  to  be  change  i  annually  by  drawing  lots 
for  going  out.  The  managers  were  to  conduct  the  manufactory  agreeably 
to  the  rnies  of  the  Company,  and  were  to  attend  daily  two  by  two  at  the 
Company's  store.  The  treasurer  was  to  give  security  for  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty.  A  state  of  the  Company  s  accounts  wa^  to  be  made  out 
every  sis  months,  and  kept  at  the  stjiefor  the  inspection  of  members. 
The  managers  had  power  to  call  a  general  meeting  as  often  as  necessary, 
for  which,  after  the  first  one,  three  weeks  notice  in  the  newspapers  should 
be  sufficient.  No  rule  or  regulation  was  binding  on  thi.  Company  unless 
a  majority  of  the  members  was  present 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  sutscritcrs  was  held  at  Carpenters' 
Hall,  on  16th  March,  when  Dr  En  h  hiving  been  elected  president, 
opened  the  business  of  the  day  in  a  very  sensible  ar  d  appropriate  speech, 
in  which  he  ably  pointed  oat  the  necessity  the  poaailnlity,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  establishing  such  manufactures  The  neces  Uy  was  obvious 
from  the  action  of  Congress,  excluding  British  goods  of  which  Cloths 
were  always  a  considerable  part,  and  the  nou  importation  agreements — & 
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two  or  three  years  obserTance  of  wliich  would  purchase  the  liberties  of 
the  country  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  possibility  was  apparent  from  the 
success  which  had  attended  several  attempts  of  the  kind ;  the  extent  of  the 
family  manufactures,  which  were  equal  iu  several  counties  to  the  entire 
wants  of  the  people  ;  from  the  excellenee  of  the  linen  made  ;  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  which  equaled  that  of  several  European  countries,  and  could, 
in  five  years,  be  increased  to  be  sufficient  for  all  the  inhabitants ;  the 
cheapness  of  cotton,'  the  manufacture  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most consequence,  both  on  account  of  the  great  use  made  of  cotton  stuffs 
by  the  people,  and  the  bond  of  union  its  trade  would  create  between  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States.  The  advantages  were  to  be  found  in  the 
annual  saving  to  the  Province,  which,  supposing  50,000  out  of  the 
400,000  inhabitants  to  consume  £5  worth  of  British  Cloths,  would 
amount  to  £250,000  ;  in  the  employment,  which,  according  to  their  plan, 
would  be  given  to  the  poor ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  basis  of  wealth, 
nest  in  value,  in  every  State,  to  agriculture ;  in  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  particularly  English;  in  the  exclusion  of  vice  and  luxury, 
of  which  foreign  goods  were  the  vehicle  ;  and  in  the  formation  of  an  ad- 
ditional barrier  to  tyranny.  The  objections  that  manufactures  withdrew 
labor  from  agriculture,  and  could  not  be  conducted  to  furnish  goods  as 
cheap  as  they  could  he  imported;  that  they  were  injurious  to  health  and 
population,  and  that  they  deprived  the  country  of  its  only  effectual 
weapon — a  resort  to  non-importation  agreements,  which  had  twice  saved 
the  liberties  of  the  country — were  each  reviewed  and  answered.  The  fact 
was  adverted  to,  in  relation  to  labor,  that  it  had  been  the  misfortune  of 
most  of  the  manufactures  set  up  that  they  only  employed  workmen  six  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  thereby  raising  the  price  of  wages,  and  to  tiie 
fact  also  that  they  possessed  a  machine  for  saving  labor,  which  was  likely 
to  receive  encouragement  from  the  legislature.  The  address  concludes 
with  this  generous  and  patriotic  sentiment;  "I  am  not  one- of  those  vin- 
dictive patriots  who  exult  in  the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  the  manufactarea 
of  Britain.  I  can  forgive  her  late  attempts  to  enslave  us,  in  the  memory 
of  our  once  mutual  freedom  and  happiness  ;  and  should  her  Liberty,  her 


(11  PhilsdelpWawaaaupplied  with  native 

of  the  wealth  «nd  luiurj  of  tlie  Colonists, 

cotton  througliout  the  Revolution   at  two 

and  their  ability  to  manufacture,  which  fa- 

Bhillii!£a  sterling  a  pound,  in  BufBoient  qnan- 

rored  SQhemea  of  talation  and  prohibitory 

laws.     A  pasquinade  in  s  London  paper,  in 

waa  best  prOTided  wltli  wool,  lint  there  was 

nrs,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  SBjs : 

ft  gonoral  deflcieney  of  that  matatiali  and 

"  The  very  Taili  of  the  Ametiean  abeep  ore 

Mr.  Otia,  dnring  the  war,  said  there  was  not 

ao  laden  with  wool,  th.at  each  \as  s  cart  or 

enongh  to  innke  eaoh  of  the  inhaMtanta  ft 

wagon  on  four  little  wheels  to  support  and 

pair  of  stochinga.     Dr.  Franklin,  while  in 

keep  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground." 

Iiondon,  ridiculed  the  eitravBgant  raporta 
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Arts,  her  Fleets  and  Armies,  and  her  Empire,  ever  be  interred  in 
Britain,  I  hope  they  will  alt  arise  in  British  garments  only  in 
America." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Company  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  following  offlcera  fur  the  first  year:  Treasurer,  Joseph 
Stiles;  Secretary,  James  Cannon;  Managers,  Christopher  Marshall, 
Jacob  Winey,  Isaac  Gray,  Samuel  Wetherill  Jr.,  Christopher  Ludwicic, 
Frederick  Kuhl,  Bobert  Strettel  Jones,  Richard  Wells,  Thomas  Tilbury, 
James  Popham,  and  Isaac  Howell. 

Christopher  Marshall,  one  of  the  managers,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  makes  frequent  mention,  in  his  Remembrancer,  of  visits 
to  this  manafactory.  He  states  that  on  the  21st,  the  managers  leased  the 
houBe  of  William  Smith,  in  Market  street,  for  three  years,  at  £40  per 
aunum,  for  a  manufactory.  In  August  an  advertisement  was  issued  to  the 
spinners  of  the  city  and  county,  informing  them  that  their  services  were 
wanted  to  promote  the  American  Manufactory  at  the  comer  of  Market 
and  Ninth  streets,  where  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc.,  were  delivered  out,  and 
exhorting  them  each  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  in  a  time  of  public 
distress  to  help  to  sustniu  her  family,  and  cast  her  mite  into  the  treasury 
of  the  public  good.  Under  the  date  of  Sept.  19,  Mr.  Marshall  makes  this 
record  :  "At  two,  I  went  to  [the]  Manufactory  by  invitation,  to  consult 
some  of  the  managers  respecting  the  employment  of  three  (it's  said) 
complete  spinners  on  the  machine,  and  cotton  weavers,"  etc.,  etc.  This, 
we  presume,  refers  to  the  Jenny  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  this  machine,  the  manufactory,  in  October,  employed  in 
spinning  ond  other  work  four  hundred  women,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  destitute.  On  the  8th  November,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Company,  and  labored  to  promote  that  and  all  other  efforts 
to  create  manufactures.  An  address  was  annually  delivered  before  the 
Society.  Mr.  Richard  Wells,  of  Philadelphia,  officiated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year.  From  tlje  oration  of  Robert  Strettel 
Jones,  of  Burlington,  delivered  in  the  College  on  the  third  anniversary, 
March  IT,  1777,  we  learn  that  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  Society 
consisted  of  linens  to  the  value  of  £1,443  la.  Id.,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  worth  £474  12s.  With  raw  materials  and  other  assets,  the  stock 
amounted  to  £5,081  9s.  lOd.,  exclusive  of  implements,  new  looms,  and 
other  machines  to  the  ralue  of  £254  14s.,  which  last  would  be  a  fair 
offset  for  rent,  bad  debts,  and  losses  by  spinners.  The  value  of  a  share, 
which  originally  cost  £10,  was  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
notwithstanding  some  mismanagement  through  inexperience,  £17  6k,  (id. 
Bat  how  long  the  business  was  continued  by  the  original  Companydoes  not 
appear.  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  one  of  the  first  managers,  who,  as  a  mem- 
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ber  or  encourager  of  a  military  company  of  Friends,  which  sometimes 
exercised  in  the  factory  yard,  was  disowned  by  his  Society,  appears  to 
have  continned  both  the  woolea  and  cotton  branches.  Two  years  after, 
he  contracted  with  Congress  to  make  woolen  Cloth  for  the  army.  The 
business,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  State  patronage, 
was  resumed  in  1181  by  Mr.  Cose  and  several  of  the  original  Company, 
in  the  same  building,  which  three  years  later  was  burned  by  an  incendiary. 
Every  description  of  machinery  and  implements  was  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  high-priced,  as  well  on  account  of  the  prohibition 
laid  on  their  exportation  from  England,  as  by  the  interruption 
"co'ltoD^Mof  trade  between  her  and  the  Colonies.  Hence  several  of  the 
ivoDi  cinJa.  pi^Qyjjjggg^  Ijj  ttieir  resolutions,  had  recommended  and  encour- 
aged by  bounties  the  mannfacture  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  iron  wire, 
and  different  kinds  of  textile  apparatus.  In  17T5,  Nathaniel  Niles,  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  set  up  at  that  place  a  manufactory  of  iron  wire 
for  the  making  of  such  cards,  which  he  continued  throughout  the  Eevo- 
lution.  The  Assembly,  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactures,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Niles'  memorial,  granted  him  a 
loan  of  £300  for  four  years.  About  the  same  time,  Jeremiah  Wilkinson, 
of  Cnmberlaad,  Rhode  Island,  was  engaged  in  making  hand  cards.  Ott 
account  of  the  high  price  of  tacks  used  in  the  business,  occasioned  by  the 
war  and  the  labor  of  making  them  by  the  old  process  of  hammering,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  them  from  a  sheet  of  iron  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  afterward  heading  them  in  a  vice.  This  process  he  afterward 
applied  to  cold  or  cut  nails,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
that  mode  of  making  tacks  and  nails.  In  HIT,  Oliver  Evans,  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and  tivgnty,  having  also  been 
engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand,  as  then  practiced,  invented  a 
very  efficient  machine  for  manufacturing  them,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  hundred  per  minute.  Proposals  made  by  him  to  establish  under 
State  patronage  a  factory  for  drawing  wire  and  making  it  into  card  teeth 
by  the  machine  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  coil  the  wire  into  hanks,  not 
having  been  accepted,  he  sold  the  secret  to  individuals.  A  plan  for 
pricking  the  leather,  and  for  cutting,  bending,  and  setting  the  teeth,  soon 
after  devised  by  him,  he  is  also  said  to  have  abandoned,  because  of  his 
failure  to  secure  a  due  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  previous  invention. 
The  manufacture  of  such  cards  was  commenced  in  Boston  before  the  Revo- 
lution. In  1788,  Giles  Richards  &  Co.  began  the  manufacture  with  newly- 
invented  machinery,  possibly  that  of  Evans,  by  which,  in  1793,  the  facto- 
ries of  Q.  Richards,  Amos  Whittemore,  and  Mark  Richards,  turned  out 
12,000  dozen  cards  annually.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  several 
Bmaller  establishments  in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  State.   A  machine 
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for  bending  and  cutting  card  teeth  was  also  invented  about  the  year 
1184  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven,  capable  of  making  86,000  in  an 
hour.  Hand  cards  were  also  made  throughout  the  war  by  Daniel  An- 
thony, of  Providence,  R.  I.  Amos  Whittemore,  in  1196,  took  out  pat- 
ents for  an  improved  loom  for  cutting  nails  etc  and  the  following  jeir 
for  his  improvement  in  making  wool  caiiis 

As  the  United  Colonies  were  now  about  entering  npon  the  uanguinarv 
struggle  for  Independence  in  which  all  the  energies  of  the  people  were 
TheKevoig-  absorbed  in  Bustaii  ing  the  conflict  it  ncnld  be  in  vam  to  look 
tnr^WfTo  f""^  niich  progress  in  the  uaefil  arts  Tie  infant  raanufactuies 
indnsirj.  pf  (jjg  ountrj  did  not  escape  the  bileful  influences  which  a 
state  of  warfare  alwivs  exerts  upon  industry  Many  younj,  and  feeble 
enterprises  were  entirely  ruined  But  the  mechanical  genus  of  the 
country  did  not  slumber  ard  the  exigency  ot  the  occtit.  on  created  sime 
new  branches  and  tim  ilated  others  while  it  developed  unusnal  examples 
of  ingenuity  and  enterpn  e  in  the  irts  as  it  did  lemarkable  talents  m  the 
field  and  in  cjuncil 

In  the  non  intercourse  agreements  ai  d  the  necessities  of  the  war  were 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  superstructure  of  mechain.ol  industry  which 
speedily  rose  to  fair  proportions  after  the  peace.  The  flourishing  com- 
merce of  the  Colonies  was,  however,  totally  ruined.  This  Mr.  Bnrke 
characterized  as  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  that  with  the  mother  land,  within  less  than  £500,000  of  being  equal  to 
what  England  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  the  whole 
world.  He  cites  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  in  llOi,  called  for 
only  £11,459  in  value  of  British  commodities,  but  in  1172  it  took  nearly 
fifty  times  as  much,  or  £50T,909  worth,  nearly  equal  to  the  exports  to 
all  the  Colonies  together  at  the  first  period.  The  Colony  trade  of  Great 
Britain  had  increased  from  one-sixteenth  to  nearly  oue-third  of  the 
whole.  The  importations  were  particularly  heavy  in  1710  and  the  three 
following  years,  and  amounted,  as  Mr.  Glover  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  11T5,  to  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling  in  the  three  years, 
or  three  and  a  half  millions  at  the  annual  medium.  He  estimated  the 
Linen  sent  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  amount  to  £100,000  per 
annum.  The  importations  in  (he  foregoing  years  exceeded  the  wants  of 
the  Colonies,  and  through  the  embarrassmeuts  thereby  created,  the  debts  of 
the  American  merchants,  who  bought  largely  on  credit,  were  not  as  promptly 
paid,  when  due,  as  tiiey  had  been  in  previous  years.  The  indebtedness 
of  New  England  was  stated  at  near  one  million  sterling.  The  Colonies 
were,  in  consequence,  charged  in  some  quarters  with  a  desire  to  evade 
payment — a  charge  which  was  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  merchants  in  the 
Colonial  trade  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  by  the  subsequent  good  faith 
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of  Amercan  merehints  Of  ms  niilhui  a  due  ii  December,  1774,  four 
miUioQs  were  paid  in  the  nest  twelve  months  even  when  a  separation 
seemed  ineuldble  althoufjh  the  restramta  upsn  their  trade  and  fisheries 
were  certa  nlj  not  cili,ulated  to  faeihtate  paymeit  That  the  sudden 
interruption  of  this  iar^e  amount  of  inipoitation  4iould  cause  serious  in- 
convenience so  boon  as  the  accannlatei  stock  was  esliausted,  might 
reasoniblj  be  espected  A\  ith  all  our  present  vast  i  ruductive  power,  it 
IS  fair  to  prLSume  that  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  merchandise  would 
Btdl  be  deeply  felt  It  la  tr  le  that  all  the  meabures  of  Congress  and  the 
Conventions  dd  not  pievent  a  cjnsilerable  ainonnt  of  British  goods 
from  being  landed  and  sold 

There  is  no  means  of  aiiivmg  at  any  estimate  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  Colonial  m  mufacture'  m  all  oi  any  single  branch  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revjlntion  The  househtid  ii  lustra  cf  the  New  England 
Provinces  and  of  some  parts  of  the  n  iddle  Colonies  was  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabitants  for  clothing. '  The  prompt 
consent  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  i  on  intercourse  agreements  indi- 
cite  a  gei  eral  confidence  in  then  ii  heient  abilitv  to  supply  the  deficiency 
cieated  ty  the  &uipension  of  t  ide  Their  habitual  and  compulsory  fru- 
gality alone  earned  them  through  the  tr>  ng  occasitn 

I)  It  the  scarcity  and  dearness  ol  C  lothing  and  camp  furniture,  particu- 
larly ol  woolens  suitable  fjr  the  use  of  the  army  was  early  experienced, 
ThB scare  17  "'"'^  continued  throughout  the  war  to  embarrass  the  coramissa- 
ofciohiig  j,j^^  department  to  impair  the  health  aid  morale  of  the  sol- 
diery and  at  times  even  end  inhered  its  subordination  Congress  was  in 
consequente  forced  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  to  increase 
their  supplies  of  «  ool  and  other  raateruls  and  to  promote  the  manufac- 
ture of  Cloth  foi  the  supply  of  their  destitute  countrymen  who  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  freedom      In  Nov    177o  it  tesolved  that  clothing 
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least  150,001)  females  nho  eonld  be  eoiplajed  etc.,  were  made,  and  which  was  then  used 

in  spinning.   If  only  ono-tUrd  of  thorn  were  to  advantnge  in  some  parts  of  this  country, 

so  employed,  there  would  he  151l,<IflO,  each  Hie  own  county  (in  New  Jersey)  produced 

of  whom  could  spin  thread  for  fix  yards  of  the  previous  year  above  100  tons,  and  could 

linen  per  week,  during  the  five  months  in  produce  500   tons  of  hemp,  of  which  enoh 

each  year  in  whioh  it  was  customary  to  use  pound  would  make  nearly  one  yard  of  linen 

the  little  wheel.    This  wonld  give  2:1,400,000  (snii-cloth    excepted).      The    Province   (to 

ywds  of  Cloth  annually,  or  Iwelrs  yards  tu  which  the  culture  was  nut  confined)  could 

«aoh  of  the  two  miliions  of  the  population—  rondil;   produce   sufficient    hemp   to   make 

k  qoantily  quite  snffloient  for  that  portion  4,500,000  yards  of  Cloth— enough  tu  supply 

of  their  clothing.    Ha  supposed  this  number  tho  30,00I>  extra  spinners. 
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be  provided  for  the  army  by  the  continent,  to  be  paid  for  by  stopping 
If  dollars  per  month  out  of  the  soldiers'  pay ;  that  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  Cloth  be  dyed  brown,  the  distinction  of  the  regiments  to  be  made 
in  the  facings  ;  and  that  a  man  who  brought  into  the  camp  a  good  new 
blanket,  should  be  allowed  two  dollars  therefor,  and  be  at  liberty  to  take 
it  away  after  the  campaign.  In  the  following  March,  the  several  As- 
semblies, conyentions,  and  committees  of  safety,  correspondence,  and  in- 
spection were  recommended  to  use  their  utmost  endeavora  to  promote 
the  culture  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  and  the  growth  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  ;  to  take  the  earliest  means  for  erecting  and  establishing  in 
each  Colony  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Mann- 
factures,  and  Commerce,  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  between  such 
societies,  that  the  rich  and  numerous  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
for  supporting  its  inhabitants  might  not  be  neglected.  They  were  further 
recom  nende  1  to  cons  dei  of  w  ays  and  n  ea  s  of  t  due  n^  t!  e  a  f  c 
tures  of  lack  sa  1  clotl  a  d  steel  vl  ere  tl  ey  e  e  not  al  ea  Ij  un  le 
stood  d  d  of  e  coarag  j,  ere  s  g  a  d  up  o  ng  then  1  e  e  th  y 
were     Ei  h  Colo  y     as  called    po  Ju  e  to  f  rn  sh  a  su  t  of  clothes 

— of  h  ch  the  vi  stcoat  and  b  eec!  es  ra  gl  t  be  of  deer  leatl  er  if  to  be 
had  on  e  so  al  le  terms — a  blanl  et  felt  h  t  tvo  si  its  t  o  va  ho  e 
and  t  vo  [  r  shoes  for  each  sold  e  tie  army  lo  be  pa  d  for  by  Co 
gress  I  Jui)  the  conm  ssary  as  g  antel  a  q  a  1  tj  of  f,  nj  ovider 
with  wh  h  to  !  urchase  deer  sk  s  fo  breeches  i  tl  e  se  ret  omm  ttee 
was  d  re  ted  t  fall  upon  wiys  and  nea  b  of  p  ocu  ng  a  furthe  suj  ply 
of  deer  sk  ns  fo  tl  e  1  ke  pu  j  ose  f  on  Georg  a  an  1  South  Carol  na  At 
the  sane  time  Joh  Or  ffith  an  eijerencel  a  t  B  er  i  oak  gad 
dress  ng  falie  s  shears  was  on  jet  to  of  the  nhab  ta  tb  f  CI  ste 
Con  ty  Pennsyl  du  i  released  f  om  erv  e  a  d  oidered  to  refurn  1  orae 
to  follow  his  trade.  Toward  the  end  jf  the  jeai,  Geneiai  l\ashingtoa 
was  desired  to  order  agents  to  be  sent  into  each  State  to  buy  up  linens 
and  other  clothing  and  tent-cloth.  But  notwithstanding  orders  had  been 
issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  import  considerable  quantities  of 
woolens  and  other  Cloth  from  Europe,  and  Philadelphia  was  twice  called 
upon  to  furnish  blankets,  which  were  not  to  be  parchased  in  the  stores, 
and  even  to  sell  its  awnings  for  tents,  of  which  there  was  scarcely  one  in 
the  army,  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  during  the  winter  were  extreme. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  linen,  which  was  a 
poor  defense  against  the  rigors  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  deficiency 
of  woolen  materials  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was  apparent  in 
the  contributions  for  the  army.  The  Commissioners  in  France  were 
directed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  to  make  purchases  of  suitable 
clothing  and  blanlvcts,  and  each   State  was  assessed  for  a  supply  of  blan- 
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kets.  In  September,  the  Executive  Coancil  of  Pennsylvania  was  advised 
to  take  possession  of  any  linens,  blanketi,  or  other  woolens  found  in  the 
stores  and  warehouses,  and  give  certificates  of  their  value. 

A  letter  from  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  to  the  Board  of  War,  in  May, 
informs  them  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  rise  in  the  price  of 
samuBi  """^l  ^^^  labor,  he  would  be  unable  to  comply  with  a  contract 
JSi^r"  In"  mai^e  for  a  supply  of  Cloth  at  a  time  when  he  supposed  prices 
Philadelphia  ^g^g  ^^  ^jjg  hip;heat.  He  had  a  factory,  including  dye-house, 
fulling-mill,  etc.,  in  South  Alley,  between  Market  and  Arch  and  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,  where  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and 
soon  after,  if  not  at  that  time,  of  cottons  and  chemical  products.  Wool 
being  then  Is.  Qd.  a  pound,  with  a  prospect  of  its  becoming  10s.,  he 
could  not  furnish  for  less  than  27s.  6(7.  such  Cloth  as  he  had  engaged  to 
supply  at  20s,  the  yard.  He  rendered  an  account  the  next  month  for 
Cloth  furnished,  including  some  samples  of  superfine  red  and  coating; 
but  the  extreme  scarcity  of  wool,  he  says,  almost  discouraged  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  woolen  branch  of  his  business.  Those  who  had  en- 
gaged to  sell  him  woo!  at  Is.  6rf.,  thought  it  too  cheap,  and  his  spinners 
and  weavers  in  each  branch  had  doubled  their  wages.  He  could  con- 
tinne  to  make  it,  however,  at  an  adequate  priGe. 

These  prices,  which  were  doubtless  provincial  currency,  and  the  fact 
that  all  the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,  shearing,  etc.,  were  manual 
operations,  and  that  forty  to  fifty  cents  was  the  usual  price  for  fulling 
and  dressing  a  yard  of  Cloth,  enable  us  to  comprehend  that,  with  an 
empty  exchequer,  and  doubtful  credit.  Congress  found  no  little  incon- 
venience in  providing  supplies  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries.  All  its 
efforts  were  inadequate  to  a  comfortable  provision,  and  in  November  of 
that  year,  the  Director- General  of  Hospitals  was  authorized  to  make  up 
the  measure  of  comfort  which  the  want  of  blankets  and  clothing  required 
for  the  sick,  by  the  erection  of  stoves  if  found  necessary.  The  several 
States  were  earnestly  called  upon  to  make  additional  provision  for  the 
approaching  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendations  of 
Congress  at  the  outset,  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  scarcity 
likely  to  arise,  men  were  found  heartless  enough  to  charge  the  deputy 
Clothier-General  ten  to  eighteen  hundred  per  cent,  for  clothing  for  the 
Continental  army,'  and  even  to  refuse  to  deliver  it  at  that  price  until  the 
cash  was  paid.  Congress  was  forced  to  recommend  the  legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  it  occurred  to  seize  the  goods,  which  would  be  paid  for 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Cases  of  extortion  having  become  too  general, 
the  several  States  were  also  advised  to  enact  laws,  empowering  the  aeiz- 

(1)  Journal  of  Congress,  yol,  iii.  p.  602. 
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nre,  for  tte  use  of  the  ai'my,  of  all  woolen  clotliB,  blankets,  linens,  shoes, 
stockings,  bats,  and  olher  necesBarj  clothing  in  the  possession  of  any 
persons,  not  foreigners,  for  sale,  to  he  paid  for  at  a  stated  price  by  drafts 
on  the  Clothier-General.  They  were  also  recommended  to  employ  a 
sufficient  iinmher  of  mannfacturers  and  tradesmen  to  supply  the  clothing 
required  hy  their  respective  battalions,  exempting  Ihem  from  military 
duty,  and  to  appoint  persons  to  collect  cotton,  wool,  flax,  leather,  etc., 
for  that  purpose,  at  stipulated  prices.  The  practice  of  those  in  the  seve- 
ral States,  who,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  humanity  or  love  of  country, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  made  large  gains  "  by  oppressive  sharping  and  ex- 
tortion," to  the  injury  of  private  families  and  the  public  service,  was 
denounced  in  caustic  terms,  and  the  severe  expedient  was  recommended 
to  all  the  States  of  enacting  stringent  laws  for  its  punishment  and  affixing 
the  brand  of  infamy  upon  the  perpetrators. 

The  privations  of  the  American  army,  while  encamped  at  Yailey  Forge 
in  the  winter  of  1178,  badly  sheltered  and  worse  fed,  were  the  most  trying 
privsiionsof'*^  any  experienced  throughout  the  war,  and  were  greatly  ag- 
ai™™?  gravatcd  by  the  deficiency  of  clothing  among  officers,  as  well 
Porge.  men.    During  the  following  year,  a  decline  in  the  military  ardor 

with  which  the  war  had  commenced  was  apparent.  The  deficiency  in 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  still  continued,  and  Continental  currency 
becoming  rapidly  depreciated,  many  returned  to  their  former  pursuits. 
So  great  were  the  losses  snffered  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  that 
the  manufacturers  for  the  army  refused,  in  1T80,  either  to  go  on  with 
their  work  or  deliver  what  was  done  without  immediate  payment.  Symp- 
toms of  revolt  began  to  appear  in  portions  of  the  line,  and  an  efficient 
co-operation  of  the  Americana  with  their  now  allies,  the  French,  both  of 
whom  were  eager  to  encounter  the  enemy,  was  alone  prevented,  it  is  said, 
by  the  mean  apparel  of  the  Continental  troops,  who,  shabby  and  many 
of  them  shirtless,  shrunk  from  appearing  by  the  side  of  their  elegantly- 
uniformed  French  allies.'     But  subsequently  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of 

(1)  Tho  tern  sons  ™io((M  ie       d  ty  M  j      Mr.  Duponceau,   "nere  never  beforn 

P.  S.  DuponoeiLu,  who,  as  the  e        t    j     f  b       gbt  logother.  Tho  Baron  loved  to  apeak 

Baron  Stoiiben,  participated  in  tl     p        t  f  h  t  dinner  and  of  bis  (am  cuioHej,  aa  bo 

of  the  camp,  to  bare  origioaled        th  II  dHS,  ThDStbiadenominationwaaflrstin- 

casion.  Tbo  Bupetioi:  officers  war       mm  t  d  in  America,  and  applied  (o  the  travo 

occustomed  to  share  their  ratio      w  tb   th  ffi      EnndeoldiBrBoftbeBaTolutionaryarmy 

leas  fortunate  soldiers  and  sniialt  m       Th  t       mowhsn  itooald  nothnve been  foreseen 

Baron's   aids,   on    one   occaaion           t  d  a  li        be  name  nhicb  honored  (he  followers 

nnmber  of  joung   officers  to  d          t  th  f  W  ahington  wonid  afterward  ba  aaaunied 

qnartara,  torn  clothes  being  an  ind    p        bt  by  ih     eatellites  of  a  Marat  and  a  Robea. 

reiiuisite  of  admission.     "  Such  a  set  of  rag-  pierre."— ilr.  Diinglij«,n'>  miioans  m  C<«a- 

ged,  and  at  the  aanie  time  merrj  fellowa,"  memorntian  cf  Vtter  S-  BupmKeau,  LL.I>. 
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Ihres  haviti     b        gra  t  d  by  th    K    g    f  F 
borrowed        th     1\  th    J    d 
principally  1.  gl  h  CI  th  w     p     I 
and  the  oil  C    t       t  !      rr      y 
decays  of  a  t  th    t         h       y 

last  possess  Bj  th       d    f       m 

the  contrib  t  f  Ph  1  d  Iph 

Morris,  matt  rs  w  m  g  d  w  th  i 
war,  in  1783  0  th  tfi  t  f 
facility  that  th  y  h  d  t  k  tl  m  1  d 
of  the  mech  d  th    h    b     Im 

The  read         w  th     h   h         wh    h  d  d  t  h  d  th        1  tl 

ranks  of  w        t       d  t    th       f    ra  p  tt       f 

■womBDQtttiet       hm     t  t     f       g  B  t    f  th  y         1  i        tl 

KsToiuiion.    gtmtf  pltlfd  mUm  f        dt 

is  also  due  t    th  t  y  f     th       1         f  th    t    I        d     If 

denials  by  wh    1    th  y  t       d       d     1  th  d  th      gh     t    h     j 

traeted  cont    t     Am     gth       (d     t     d|tdti        1     Itlgf 
the  soldier     th  t  f  th  f  th    R      1  t  1    m 

much  of  th    1  b      f  1!  t  tl  d  t     1  bl     m     t        ll        h  m  d 

in  a  less  conspicuous  sphere  of  duty.  We  may  at  least  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  two  examples,  which  illustrate  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
and  their  ready  response  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  patriotism.  "I 
vrill  tell  you  what  I  have  done,"  writes  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  to  a  British 
oSBcer,  just  after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  "  My  only  brother  I  have  sent 
to  the  camp  with  my  prayers  and  blessings.  I  hope  he  will  not  disgrace 
me ;  I  am  confident  he  will  behave  with  honor,  and  emulate  the  great 
examples  he  has  before  him ;  and  had  I  twenty  sons  and  brothers,  they 
should  go.  I  have  retrenched  every  superfluous  expense  in  my  table  and 
family;  tea  I  have  not  drank  since  last  Christmas,  nor  bought  a  new 
cap  or  gown  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington  ;  and,  what  I  never  did 
before,  hdve  learnt  to  knit,  and  am  now  making  stockings  of  American 
wool  for  ray  servants ;  and  this  way  do  I  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  public 
good.  I  know  this,  that,  as  free,  I  can  die  bat  once,  but  as  a  slave  1 
shall  not  be  worthy  of  life.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tlssare  you  that  these 
are  the  sentiments  of  all  my  sister  Americans.  They  have  sacrificed  as- 
semblies, parties  of  pleasure,  tea-drinking,  and  finery  to  that  great  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  actuates  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  throughout 
this  extensive  continent.  If  these  are  the  sentiments  of  females,  whai 
must  glow  in  the  hearts  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  ?  They 
are,  as  with  one  heart,  determined  to  die  or  be  free.'" 

(1)  Nile's  Principles  and  Acta  of  Iho  Rovolullou,  p.  305. 
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Another  instance  is  related  an  follows  : 

"  During  the  war  of  the  Eevolution,'  General  Lafayette,  being  at  Bal- 
timore, was  invited  to  a  ball ;  be  went,  as  requested,  but  instead  of  joining 
in  the  amusements,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  young  Frenchman,  he  ad- 
dressed the  ladies  :  '  Tou  are  very  handsome  ;  jou  dance  very  prettily  ; 
your  ball  is  very  fine — but  my  soldiers  have  no  skirts.'  The  appeal  was 
irresistible ;  the  ball  ceased,  the  ladies  ran  home  and  went  to  work,  and 
in  a  few  days  a  large  number  of  shirts  were  prepared  by  the  fairest  hands 
in  Baltimore  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country.'" 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  peace  were  alike  unfavorable  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  Exhausted  in  resources,  with  a  debt 
Effects  of  of  f'"'*y  miilions  of  dollars,  and  no  public  revenue  system,  the 
the  Pesos,  country  was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  The  public  secu- 
rities fell  in  value,  the  creditors  of  the  National  Government  were  ruined 
in  capital,  and  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers  were  unpaid.  Those  who  were 
not  themselves  paid  could  not  pay  others,  and  private  confidence  fell  in 
the  wreck  of  the  public  faith.  As  aliens,  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  were  excluded  from  their  former  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the 
fishermen  were  denied  access  to  several  ports  they  had  been  free  to  visit 
as  Colonists,  and  the  bounty  on  whale  oil  was  withdrawn.  In  the  absence 
of  any  power  to  regulate  commerce,  a  flood  of  European  manufactures 
was  poured  in  to  supply  the  exhausted  warehouses  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  ali  classes  wore  but  too  ready  to  escape  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  so  long  subjected  themselves.  The  trade  of  the  States, 
which  had  once  been  so  valuable  to  Britain,  was  coveted  by  all  adven- 
turous traders,  and  merchandise  was  imported  far  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  country,  or  the  ability  of  merchants  to  pay.  Large  debts  were  ac- 
cumulated in  Great  Britain,  to  whose  manufactures  Americana  were 
partial ;  and  by  the  treaty,  these  and  the  old  uncanceled  obligations  were 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  Bitver,  of  which  the  States  were  speedily  drained. 
All  possibility  of  success  in  manufactures  was  for  a  time  excluded  by  the 
superabundance  of  foreign  goods,  some  of  which  sold  twenty-live  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  London.  But  the  evils  produced  by  the  absence 
of  an  efficient  head  to  the  Government,  and  of  concert  in  any  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  at  length  led  to  the  organization  of  an 
effective  central  authority,  under  whose  action  all  branches  of  the  national 
industry  speedily  recovered. 

During  the  Revolution  much  of  the  limited  capital  and  skill  of  the  country 
had  been  employed  in  those  branches  of  manufacture  which  were  immedi- 
ately subservient  to  the  war.     But  the  household  industry  of  the  country 
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had  been  preserved  and  extended  The  new  prospects  which  now  opened 
before  the  country,  pointed  out  t'he  duty  and  policy  of  cherishing  these, 
and  of  introducing  new  one^  The  several  States  adopted  such  measnres 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  Coloniil  capacity  for  the  encour- 
agement of  trade  and  manufactuie'^  Disci  immating  and  other  duties 
were  laid  by  several,  but  without  any  uniformity  and  were  all  annulled 
and  the  power  lodged  in  the  General  Congress  by  the  new  Constitn- 
tion. 

Tlie  increased  attention  which  had  been  given  to  wool-growing  during 
the  war,  and  to  cotton  in  the  South  create!  a  desire  in  many  quarters  to 
Kffori,  to  P''"™''^  t'le  improved  machinery  by  which  the  manufactures  of 
C°i"«r  ^"^'^"<1  ^ef«  I'e'i'g  "o  rapidly  extended  ind  which  France  was 
also  laboring  to  obtain  In  1*780  an  association  was  formed 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  a  subscription 
raised  to  procure  a  Jenny  for  that  purpose.  On  the  30th  April,  it  was 
annonnced  in  the  Spy  that  "on  Tuesday  last,  the  first  piece  of  corduroy 
made  in  the  manufactory  in  this  town  was  taken  from  the  loom."  The 
manufacture  was  probably  continued,  since  Samuel  Brazier,  of  that 
town,  in  1790  advertised  for  sale  "jeans,  corduroys,  federal  rib,  and 
cottons.'" 

The  year  following  this  attempt.  Parliament  raised  a  further  barrier  to 
the  attainment  of  textile  machinery  from  that  country  by  re-enacting  and 
extending  the  statute  of  1T74  against  its  exportation.  It  was  enacted 
(31  Geo.  III.  c.  37)  that  any  person  who  packed  or  put  on  board,  or 
caused  to  be  brought  to  any  place  in  order  to  be  put  on  board  any 
vessel,  with  a  view  to  exportation,  "  any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press, 
paper,  utensil,  or  implement,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  now  is  or  here- 
after may  be  used  in  the  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  manufacture  of  this 
Kingdom,  or  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  are  used,  or 
any  model  or  plan  thereof,"  ete.,  should  forfeit  every  such  machine 'and 
the  goods  packed  therewith  and  £200,  and  suffer  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months.  The  like  penalties  attached  to  having  in  custody  or  power,  or 
collecting,  making,  applying  for,  or  causing  to  be  made,  any  such  ma- 
chinery,  and  the  forfeitures  were  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  informer  after  the 
expenses  of  prosecntiou  were  paid.  The  exportation,  and  the  attempt 
to  put  on  board  for  that  purpose,  "any  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or 
utensils  used  in,  or  which  are  proper  for  the  preparing  or  finishing  of 
the  calico,  cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufactures,  or  any  part 
thereof,"  were  the  next  year  (1782)  prohibited  under  penalty  of  £500 
The  same  act  interdicted  the  transportation  of  tools  used  in  the  iron  and 

(1)  Lincoln's  Hist,  of  Worceater  County,  p.  321. 
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steel  maiinfactures.  Wool  or  stock  cards,  not  exceeding  4s.  per  pair, 
and  spinners'  cards,  not  exceeding  Is.  &d.  per  pair,  used  in  the  woolen 
manufactures,  were  by  a  later  Act  (36  Geo.  III.  c.  76)  allowed  to  be 
exported.' 

These  statutes,  which  were  vigilantly  enforced,  along  with  those 
against  enticing  artificers  to  emigrate,  proved  serious  obstacles  to  the  in- 
proKtessof  troduction  of  machiuery  both  in  America  and  the  Continent  of 
MacMoery  Europe.  In  1784,  a  German  was  fined  £500  for  seducing 
inEurope.  operatives  to  Germany ;  but  a  native  of  Amiens  succeeded,  the 
same  year,  in  importing  into  France  the  first  machine  for  spinning  cot- 
ton. Bat,  two  years  after  another  person  incurred  the  legal  penalty  for 
having  a  quantity  of  mathiner)  with  a  view  to  export  it  to  Germany. 
Some  attempts  to  obtain  machmeryfor  this  country  miscarried  about  the 
same  time.  A  lel  of  complete  brass  models  of  Arkwright's  machinery 
was  made  and  pai,ked  in  En.;land  by  the  agent  of  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1786,  but  was  seized  on  the  eve  of  its  shipment,  and  the 
object  defeated.'  Abel  Bnell,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Killings  worth, 
Connecticut,  who  had  been  engaged  in  engraving,  type-founding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  copper  coin  for  the  State,  visited  England  abont  the  same 
time,  osteniibly  to  purchase  copper,  bat  in  reality,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  the  Cloth -manufac- 
ture. The  mechanical  resources  of  the  English  manufactures  had  at  this 
date  been  further  enriched  by  the  invention,  in  1774,  of  the  power-loom, 
by  Cartwripht;  of  the  mule  jenny,  in  1775,  by  Orompton,  which  soon 
superseded  the  machine  of  Hargreaves  ;  by  several  improvements  of  Ark- 
wright  and  others  in  carding,  drawing  and  roving,  and  above  all  by  the 
adaptation,  in  1783,  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  the  spinning  and 
carding  of  cotton  at  Manchester  Cylinder  printing  was  invented  by 
Bell  iu  1785,  and  the  use  of  acid  in  bleaching  was  introduced  at  Glasgow 
by  Watt  in  1786  and  at  Manchester  m  1788  These  and  some  minor 
improvements  had  inciea'ied  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  to 
11,280,238  lbs.  in  17S4,  valued,  m  its  manuf'ictnred  state,  at  £3,950,000. 
In  1787,  the  cotton  and  wool  used  on  hand  and  water-machines  amounted 
to  22,600,000  lbs  ,  worth,  in  the  raw  state,  £2,230,000,  and  when  manu- 
factured, £7,500  000,  yielding  the  immense  profit  of  £5,270,000  sterling. 
The  total  value  of  the  woolen  branch  was  estimated  in  1783  at 
£16,800,000,  equal  m  value  to  all  the  exports  of  Great  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  the  difScultv  of  procuring  machinery  of  any  kind,  the 
complicated  evils,  financial  and  moral,  growing  out  of  the  profuse  and 


(1)  Popo's  Lawa  of  the  CustoQ 


(2)  White 
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wanton  use  of  English  and  East  India  goods,  which  were  introduced  in 
unlimited  quantities  and  sold  for  cash  or  credit  below  English  prices,  and 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  cheap  supply  of  cotton,  made  the  necessity 
for  creating  domestic  manufflctnres  to  be  deeply  felt.  In  Philadelphia, 
Hew  York,  and  some  parts  of  New  England,  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  prominent  citizens  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  by  tte  aid 
of  labor-saving  appliances.  A.  Jenny  had  been  several  years  in  nse  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  "Wetherill  had  conducted  throughout  the  war  a 
private  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  In  April,  1182,  he 
advertised  for  sale  at  his  manufactory  in  South  Alley,  "  Philadelphia 
Manufactures,  suitable  for  all  seasons,  viz.,  Jeans,  Fustians,  Everlast- 
ings, Coatings,  &c.,"  which  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  manu- 
facture in  this  country.* 

In  nSS,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Orr,  of  Massachusetts,  a  pioneer  in  many 
useful  enterprises,  employed  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Alexander  Barr, 
from  Scotland,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  cotton  machines, 
Mschiafiy"  to  construct  for  him  at  his  works,  at  East  Bridgewater,  three 
°    "'  carding,  roping,  and  spinning  machines.     A  committee  of  both 

houses  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  to  examine  them,  and  report  what 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  them.  Their  report,  on  November  16, 
recommended  a  grant  of  £200  to  enable  the  brothers  to  complete  them, 
and  a  gratuity  to  the  makers  of  the  machines  after  their  completion  and 
delivery  to  a  committee  of  the  house.  This  was  concurred  in,  and  in  the 
following  May,  six  tickets  in  the  State  land  lottery,  in  which  there  were 
no  blanks,  were  granted  to  the  Barrs,  "  as  a  reward  for  their  ingennity 
in  forming  those  machines,  and  for  their  public  spirit  in  making  tliem 
known  to  this  commonwealth."  They  were  deposited,  by  direction  of 
the  Gfeneral  Court,  and  subject  to  its  order,  with  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  re- 
quested to  exhibit  them,  and  explain  their  principles  to  any  who  might 
wish  to  be  informed  of  their  great  use  and  advantage  in  carrying  on  the 
woolen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Mr.  Orr  was  allowed  to  use  them  as  a. 
compensation  for  his  trouble.  The  cost  of  the  machines  was  £181,  and 
they  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Jenny  and  stock  card  made  in 
the  United  States. 

While  these  were  constructing,  Thomas  Somers  presented  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  a  circular  letter  from 
the  committee  of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  an  association 
of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Baltimore  was  formed,  in  the  fall 
of  1785,  to  apply  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  American  Manufactnres. 
Having  been  brought  np  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  he  had  visited  Eng- 

(1)  White's  Momoir  of  Slaler,  p.  i9. 
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land  at  his  own  risk  and  expense  to  prepare  machines  for  carding  and 
spinning  cotton.  But  he  was  only  enabled,  after  much  diEBculty,  to  bring 
awaj  descriptions  and  models  of  such  engines,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Baltimore.  Finding  little  could  be  done  there,  he  set  out  for  Boston, 
and  haTing  lost  much  of  his  property  by  the  way,  he  asked  assistance  to 
begin  the  manufactory.  The  Assembly,  on  the  2d  March,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  having  such  models  and  descriptions,  and  a  knowledge  of 
adapting  the  thread  for  and  of  weaving  dimities,  plain,  striped,  and 
checked  muslins,  calicoes,  jeans,  jeannettes,  and  other  cotton  manufac- 
tures, ordered  £20  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Orr  to  encourage 
him  in  a  trial.  This  model  of  an  early  and  imperfect  form  of  the  Ark- 
wright  machine,  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  with  the  others,  and  was 
known  as  the  "  State's  Model. "  It  was  Tisitcd  by  several  manufacturers, 
among  others  by  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.  Daniel  Anthony,  of  that 
place,  who  had  made  an  engagement  with  Andrew  Destefand  Lewis  Peck 
to  make  jeans  and  other  "  homespun  doth"  of  linen  warp  and  cotton 
lining,  to  be  spun  by  hand,  soon  after  its  completion  visited  it  with  John 
Eeynolds,  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  East  Greenwich,  and  made  a  draught 
of  the  machine.  This  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  time,  bnt  a 
machine  was  afterward  built  from  it,  and  put  in  operation  at  Providence, 
Mr,  Orr  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  wishing  to  supersede  honest 
manual  labor  by  the  introduction  of  such  machines. 

lu  the  meantime  a  company  had  been  formed  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
1787,  of  which  John  Cabot  and  Joshua  Fisher  were  the  principal  mana- 
FiratNew  gcrs,  to  maunfacture  cotton.  One  or  more  Spinning  Jennies, 
foTmlo'c'"^'^^^^  imported  or  made  from  the  State's  models,  were  ob- 
MBeyerif.  lained,  and  a  carding-macbiiie  was  imported  £it  a  cost  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds.  The  legislature  made  a  grant  of  £500  to  assist  the 
design.  The  factory  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  in  his  tour 
through  the  Eastern  States  in  1789,  It  was  mentioned  by  Erissot  De 
Warrille,  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  as  "  a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  cotton."  It  created  considerable  interest  throughout  the  country,  as 
the  first  attempt  in  New  England  to  manufacture  cotton  by  machinery, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Orr  either  designed  or  attempted  to  em- 
ploy his  machines  for  the  creation  of  a  manufacturing  basinets,  although 
permitted  to  use  them.  It  was  reported  in  distant  places  that  the  Bev- 
erly factory  was  carried  on  with  the  Arkwright  machines,  but  such  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  m  the  first  instance.  In  a  memorial  to 
the  General  Conrt,  in  June,  1790.  the  managers  state  that  they  had  en- 
countered more  expense  and  dIfEeulty  than  they  had  anticipated,  espe. 
cially  in  the  purchase  and  construction  of  machines.  They  had  then 
expended  nearly  four  thousand  pounds.     Many  losses  and  great  obstacles 
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had  been  encountered,  to  which  other  attempts  would  not  be  liable,  as  in. 
the  case  of  the  carding  maohine,  which  could  then  be  obtained  for  £200. 
They  had  commenced  the  business  from  a  regard  to  the  public  advantage, 
and  had  sustained  heavy  losses  without  any  present  hope  of  emolument. 
But  their  efforts,  under  all  the  disadvantages,  had  proved  that  the  manw- 
facture  was  practicable,  and  would,  when  established,  prove  sufBciently 
lucrative  to  support  and  extend  itself,  and  afford  a  supply  not  only  for 
domestic  consumption  but  a  staple  for  exportation.  Much  loss  of  mate- 
rial was  occasioned  in  the  instruction  of  workmen,  whose  wages  had  to 
be  raised  to  prevent  their  desertion  when  half  instructed,  "  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  of  rival  manufactories."  The  greater  perfection  and 
beauty  in  foreign  goods  were  attributed  to  the  superior  skill,  which  work- 
men in  long  established  manufactories  exhibited,  "but  principally  (they 
Bay)  from  the  use  of  machines  which  your  petitioners  have  as  yet  found 
too  expensive  fOr  them  to  procure."  This,  we  suppose,  refers  to  the 
Arkwright  machines.'     The  managers  ask  that  the  General  Court  will 

(1)  The  eipenae  of  machines,  iuhot,  etc.,  has  seven  pence  per  ysri  for  weaving  com- 

for  mftnnfacluring  cotton,  about  this  time,  mon  jeauB,  besides  hiLviug  his  chain  wound 

was  thus  estiiaated  in  Philadelphia :  "  One  for  him,  and  the  nindins  his  quills.     He 

machine  for  carding  collon  will  cost  about  will  weave  ahout  T  yards  pet  day.     Women 

£50 ;  one  mao  will  work  the  machine,  and  attend  on  the  weavers  to  wind  their  chains 

card  ahunt  20  lbs.  of  cotton  per  da;.     One  and  quills  fur  abonC  (even  shillings  and  six- 

■pinning  manhine,  commonl;  called  a  jenny,  pence  per  week,  and  Bnd  tbemselyes.     One 

with  40  spindles  (which  is  aproper  number),  woman  can  attend  three  looms.     The  dyers 

will  cost  about  £13.     One  man  or  woman  ask  four  pence  per  yard  for  dyeing  jeans, 

will  work  the  machiae,  and  wiU  spin  from  but  they  mny  be  well  afforded  at  half  that 

i  to  6  lbs.  of  good  yam  per  day,  of  a  suitable  price.     The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the 

degree  of  fiueness  for  good  jeans,  fustians,  espense  on  50  yards  of  jeans; 


wheel)  abou 


«.ill  ^ope  (on 
le  per  pound.     One 


18  doz.  flai  yarn  will  make  tl 
chain  fur  50  yds.  of  jeans. 


.n  will  fill  six  yards  cf  very  good     3    ^^J^  ^^,^„^  ;a';;"wmfiu;'h; 
luolly  fills  more,  but  then  the        ^^^^  „i.  s  a 


7«.  fl* 


goods  are  proportionally  lighter.  Twolbs.of  iv^^^ng  50  yds., ,„ .„     , 

good  flax  from  the  swingle  will  mak»  I  lb.  Dyeing  50  yds,,  at  Srf.  per  yard...      12     6 

of  Deckled  flai — this  flai  being  spun  to  two  

doien  and  six  cuts  to  tbo  pound,  which  is  n  £6  li    6 

proper-Bised  yarn  for  common  jeans.      IS  The  above  estimate  is  calculated 

doienwill  make  chain  ror'50  yards;  8  lbs.  for  50  yds.  of  very  good  jeans, 

of  cotton  yarn  will  fill  these  50  yards.     The  such   as  will   aeU  for  3».  per 

cotton  yam  spun  on  the  machines  in  Phila-  yard,  which  is 7  10     0 

delphia  coats,  on  no  average,  about  131  pence  „ 
per  pound,  besides  the  carding  and  roping. 

Theraanwhoturnathemachineisemployed  "N.B.  The  price  is  sup 

by  the  day.     His  wages,  when  tho  days  are  tail  one.      The  ealculatioi 

long,   are  about   three   shillings  and  nine  rather    high    than    othen 

pence  per  day.  The  weaver  in  Philadelphia  Jimenni,  vol.  v.  p.  225. 


.,.£1:5     6 
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in  lieu  of  a  grant  of  land  previously  made,  afford  some  real  and  ready 
assistance,  without  which  they  mnst  abandon  the  enterprise.' 

They  afterward  discontinued  the  business  as  a  corporate  body,  and  it 
was  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  erected  a  mill  at  the  head  of  Bass 
River  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power.  This  also  proved  unprofit- 
able, and  the  machinery  was  removed  along  with  a  portion  of  the  build- 
in!^.  The  brick  factory  was  burned  in  1808.  A  eteam  factory  company, 
wiLh  large  capital,  was  incorporated  at  that  place  in  1841. 

AUhoBgh  this  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  first  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  by  machinery  that  went  into  operation  in  New 
Water  England,  if  that  at  Worcester,  before  mentioned,  may  not  claim 
taJipwd  at"''  the  precedence,  there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  petition,  as  therein 
providnnce  jutimated,  several  rival  establishments.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  that  attempted  at  Providence.  After  obtaining  a  drought  of  Mr. 
Orr's  machine,  Mr.  Anthony  had  a  Spinning  Jenny  of  twenty-eight 
spindles  built  also  in  1T8T,  on  the  model  of  the  Beverly  machine.  The 
wood-work  was  made  by  his  son  Robert,  and  the  braas-wori  by  Daniel 
Jackson,  a  coppersmith  of  Providence.  It  was  set  up  first  in  a  private 
house,  and  afterward  in  the  chamber  of  the  raarliet-house,  where  it  was 
operated.  A  carding  machine  was  also  constructed  for  him  hy  Joshua 
Lindly,  of  Providence,  from  patterns  of  that  at  Beverly.  The  rolls,  18 
inches  long,  were  takea  from  it  and  roped  on  a  hand-wheel,  as  in  wool- 
carding.  A  spinning  frame  was  next  built  from  the  draught  of  the 
State's  model  at  Bridgewater.  It  had  eight  heads  of  four  spindles  each, 
or  33  spindles  in  all,  and  was  operated  by  a  crank  turned  by  hand.  The 
first  head  was  made  by  John  Baily,  a  clockmaker  of  Proyide.ice,  and  the 
rest  of  the  machine  by  Lindly  &  Jackson.  In  1788,  Joseph  Alexander 
and  James  McKerries,  weavers  from  Scotland,  who  understood  the  use 
of  the  fly-shuttle,  came  to  Providence  to  weave  corduroy.  McKerries 
wont  to  East  Greenwich,  but,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander,  a  loom 
was  built  and  put  in  operation  in  the  market-house,  with  the  first  fly- 
shuttle  ever  used  in  Providence,  and  probably  in  America."  As  there 
was  no  person  who  knew  how  to  cut  the  corduroy  to  raise  the  pile  which 
formed  the  ribs,  and  gave  the  finish,  that  kind  of  Cloth  was  abandoned  after 
the  first  piece,  and  Alexander  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Thns  unsuc- 
cessful, the  owners  sold  the  spinning  frame,  which  was  too  heavy  for 
hand-power,  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.     It  was  removed  to  Paw- 

(1)  While's  Memoir  of  sinter,  p   '■4  rend  aboat  fhm   timo    tefora    tiiD   Lilerary 

(2)  The  spring  orfljahuttlewa'ioentod  and  Philoeophical  Suoieiy  of  Manche-ler, 
iboot  the  year  1538  bj  John  kay  ol  Bury  that  not  a  'inglo  weaier  m  the  NorwRh 
HoweTerlaloitaintroduclionheromay-eem  tride  then   un  IcrEl  od   tho   u<i   of  Iho   fly 
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tncket,  and  attached  to  a  water-wheel,  for  which  it  wa3  also  fonnd  to  be 
ill-adapted  from  its  im perfections.  Mr.  Brown  also  purchased  the  card- 
ing machine  and  Jenny,  an  additional  spinning  frame,  made  from  the 
State  model  and  unsuccessfully  tried  at  East  Greenwich,  and  a  stocking- 
loom  from  John  Pullem,  an  Irish  stocking- weaver,  who  had  attempted 
the  business  also  at  East  Greenwich.  The  spinning  frames,  which  were 
employed  for  a  short  time  on  warp,  which  they  made  imperfectly  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  were  laid  aside  until  some  one  could  be  found 
who  understood  their  use.  These  two  Arkwright  machines,  one  of  33, 
the  other  of  24  spindles,  not  in  use,  a  carding  machine,  an  84  and  a  60 
spinning  Jenny,  and  a  doubling  and  twisting  jenny,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal machinery  of  Almy  &  Brown,  at  Pawtucket,  when  Samuel  Slater 
arrived.  The  account  of  Andrew  Dexter,  of  Providence,  with  the  Srm, 
shows  a  charge,  in  May,  1789,  for  a  complete  spinning  jenny,  £24  4s.  iOd., 
and  in  1790  for  a  jenny,  carding  and  spinning  frame,  completed  at  the 
joint  and  equal  expense  of  Lewis  Peck  and  Andrew  Dexter,  £139  15s. 
A  machine  for  calendering  cotton  goods  was  also  charged  in  March, 
1190.  It  was  put  up  in  Moses  Brown's  barn,  and  worked  by  a  horse. 
One  of  the  jennies  purchased  by  Mr.  Brown  belonged  to  David  Buffnra, 
for  whom  it  had  been  operated  about  two  years  at  ffewport  hy  Joseph 
Anthony,  another  son  of  Daniel  Anthony. 

Just  as  this  attempt  to  introduce  water  spinning  machines  had  proved 
unsuccessful,  a  letter  opportunely  reached  Moses  Brown  from  Samuel 
ATTivai  of  Slater,  at  New  York.  This  ingenious  and  enterprising  manu- 
6«m'i  sister.  fj^Qturer^  to  whom  this  country  owes  so  much,  was  born  near 
Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  June  9,  1168.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  live  as  a  clerk  with  Jedediah  Strutt,  the  inventor  of  the  Derby 
ribbed  stocking  machine,  and  the  partner  of  Sir  Eichard  Arkwright  in 
the  cotton  spinning  business  at  Milford,  near  Belper.  Having  continued 
with  them  as  clerk  and  several  years  general  overseer  both  of  the  machinery 
and  manufacturing  departments,  till  August,  1789,  he  was  induced  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  America,  in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
several  governments  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  A  notice  in  the 
the  newspapers  of  a  grant  of  £100  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Oct.,  1788,  to  John  Hague,  for  iotrodncing  a  machine  for  carding  cotton, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  society,  with  legislative  encouragement,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  determined  him  to  try  his  fortunes  in  this 
country.  He  sailed  from  London,  Sept.  IS,  1789,  and  reached  New 
Tork  about  the  18th  November.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions 
npon  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  exportation  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, he  did  not,  on  leaving  Derby,  inform  his  family  of  his  destination, 
«nd  took  with  him  neither  patterns,  drawings,  nor  memoranda  that  could 
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betray  hi»  occupntioii  or  le«d  to  his  (ietenlion.  In  New  York  be  was 
ensaged  by  the  New  York  Mainfactating  Company.  Hearing  that 
Hoses  Brown,  of  ProYidence,  was  in  need  of  a  manager,  ho  wrote  him 
on  the  2d  December,  stating  that  he  had  been  tiiree  weeks  in  the  New 
York  nianntactoiy,  wliioh  had  bnt  one  card,  two  machines,  and  two 
spinning  jennies,  which  he  thought  were  not  worth  nslng.  His  wish  and 
intention  were  to  ere^t  a  perpetual  card  and  spinning  estabhshraent ; 
and  he  conld  make  machinery  for  spinning,  either  for  stocking  or  twist, 
eqnal  to  any  in  England. 

Mr.  Brown  accordingly  invited  him  to  come,  stating  that  an  experi- 
ment had  been  made  and  failed  with  the  6rst  frame  nsed  in  America,  and 
offering  him  all  the  profits,  as  well  as  the  credit  and  advantages 
fiiw"™'of  perfecting  the  first  water-mill  in  America,  provided  he  was 
BpinLtng,  ^j^j^  ^  accomplish  it.  On  seeing  the  machines  of  Almy  & 
Brown,  ho  decKned  having  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  A  contract  was 
made  with  Almy  &  Brown  to  constrnct  the  Arkwright  series  of  machines 
In  which  Slater  was  to  have  one-half  interest;  and  on  the  18th  January, 
llffO  Mr  Brown  took  him  to  Pawtucket,  where  he  commenced  the 
chine'ry  chiefiy  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  20th  December,  he  sta 
three  cards,  drawing,  and  roving  frames,  and  two  frames  of  t2  spin 
which  were  worked  by  an  old  fnlling-mill  wheel  in  a  clothier's  bnildmg, 
where  they  were  nsed  for  twenty  months,  at  which  time  several  thousand 
pounds  of  yam  had  aconmnlated  on  their  hands,  notwitlistandmg  all  at- 
tempts to  sell  and  weave  it.  Early  in  «93,  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater  bnilt 
.small  factory  (the  old  mill),  where  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion, 
and  increased  as  occasion  served.  Thus,  after  unexpected  difiicnlties 
delays  and  espen.e,  arising  out  of  the  want  of  patterns,  suitable  materials 
and  workmen,  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  the  first  successful 
water-mill  for  cotton  in  the  United  States." 

The  accounts  of  Almy  &  Brown,  successors  (the  former  a  son-m-law. 
the  latter  a  relative  of  Moses  Brown,  who  supplied  the  capital),  show 
their  test  spinning  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  Utb  Juno,  1789, 
between  which  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  they  made  of  corduroys, 
royal  ribs  and  denims,  etc.,  oottonets,  jeans,  and  fustians,  189  pieces, 
containing  *,666  yard.,  which  sold  from  Is.  8<i.  to  4s.  a  yard.  From  the 
l.t  January  to  the  15th  October,  H91,  when  they  had  the  new  machinery 
they  made  of  the  same  goods  and  of  fancy  cords,  thicksets,  etc.,  o2( 
pieces  of  7823  yards.  .     . 

During  this  time,  several  other  essays  were  made  in  cotton  spinmng. 

m  lo,  Ml«  p.riM.r.  o!  H.  V.t,,,,    tb.  n.d.,  1.  r.t.™d  1.  WMl.',  M. 
aiMtl..,  ..d  .ab,.,...!  .......  .1  S1.1..    Sl.t..  :  PbM.ljbl.,  1SS6. 

and  tbo  cotton  boainea.  in  New  England, 
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Jennies  of  Hargreaves'  pattern  were  obtained,  and  warp  for  mixed  goods 
of  linea  and  cotton  was  spun  from  rolls  prepared  by  hand-carda  iu  the 
cellars  of  dwelling-houses,  and  was  woTen  principally  hy  Scotch  and 
Irish  weavers.  When  goods  wholly  of  cotton  were  attempted,  the  warp 
was  obtained  from  Almy  &  Brown,  as  the  jenny  was  not  adapted  for  hard 
twist,  and  from  this  time  fell  into  disuse.  No  sheetings,  shirtings,  checks, 
or  ginghams  were  made  before  1190. 

At  East  Greenwich,  where  the  cotton  business  had  also  been  attempted, 
Herman  Tandausen,  a  Germau,  also  about  1790  commenced  the  calico 
printing  business.  He  cut  his  own  blocks  (samples  of  which  and  of  his 
prints  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Providence),  aad 
printed  India  cottons  and  the  coarse  cottons  woven  in  families  for  the 
people  generally.  Although  encouraged  by  John  Brown,  an  India  trader, 
it  was  found  cheaper  to  import  than  to  print  cottons,  and  the  business 
was  given  up.  Indeed,  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  Enghsh 
and  India  cottons  and  yarn  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
iufant  manufactures  of  the  country,  for  which  a  remedy  was  soon  provided 
by  the  General  Government. 

The  Bjficld  Factory  in  Massachusetts,  which  it  has  been  asserted  was 
the  first  regular  factory  in  the  TJuited  States,  was  not  established  until 
1793,  and  for  several  years  after,  was  coaflned  to  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  Cloth. 

We  have  now  to  notice,  among  the  efforts  made  almost  simultaneously 
in  different  places  to  manufacture  cotton,  an  Association,  before  alluded 
to,  which  was  quite  as  early  formed,  we  believe,  as  any  of  the 
coitjn^''  ^foregoing,  and  one  which,  by  the  collective  and  individual  in- 
""^  fluence  of  its  members,  in  connection  with  the  State  patronage 
accorded  it,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  before  stated  that  the  first  spinning  jenny  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  probably  the  first  attempt  to  make  cottons,  was  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  Society  formed  in  1775  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Between 
that  time  and  the  year  1787,  when  the  "Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts"  was  instituted,  an 
effort  to  obtain  the.  Arkwright  machinery  had  been  defeated.  Mr. 
Wetherill  had  in  the  meantime  manufactured  the  ordinary  cotton  stuiTs 
afterward  made  at  the  infant  New  England  factories,  and,  as  a  member 
of  both  societies,  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  two.  This  society  was  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  TJjiited  States 
who  should  fulfill  the  engagements  of  a  member  of  the  same.  It  was 
governed  by  a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  trea.surer, 
twelve  managers,  and  a  committee  for  manufactures,  all,  except  the  com- 
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Inittee,  chosea  annually  by  ballot.  Each  member  paid  an  admission  fee 
of  ten  shillings,  and  the  same  sum  anmially  toward  a  general  fund  to 
defray  expenses  and  for  premiums.  Subscriptions  of  £10  or  upward,  to 
constitute  a  manufacturing  fund,  were  received  from  individuals  or  com- 
panies, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  factories,  the  subseribera  to  be 
entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  same.  The  subscribers  were  to  be  owners  of 
the  ground,  buildings  and  improvements  belonging  to  the  society,  etc., 
and  the  shares  were  made  transferable.  The  manufacturing  operations 
were  controlled  by  the  manufaeturing  committee,  chosen  annually  by  the 
subscribers  to  that  fund. 

By  appointment  of  a  previous  meeting,  Mr.  Tench  Ooxe,  an  ardent 
and  influential  encourager  of  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures, 
iddiomof  delivered  an  address  before  the  Society  in  the  University  of 
Teneucoie.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  August,  1187,  which  was  published 
at  their  request.  It  appears  from  his  remarks,  that  after  giving  relief  to 
the  industrious  poor,  which  was  one  object  of  the  Society,  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  as  much  as  possible  in  their  operations  was  contem- 
plated by  its  friends.  This  purpose  was  urged  in  reply  to  the  objection 
which,  among  many  others,  appears  to  htive  been  made  against  the 
establishment  of  manufactories,  and  were  severally  combated  by  the 
speaker,  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  health  of  tiie  work-people,  A 
proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  as  the  most,  important, 
was  recommended  in  any  measures  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  advance- 
ment of  manafactures.  In  this  connection  Ihe  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
the  Southern  States  was  recommended  as  an  article  from  which  the  best 
informed  manufacturers  expected  the  greatest  profits,  and  upon  which 
some  established  factories  depended.  It  thrived  as  well  there,  he  said, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  those  States  raised  it  formerly  when  the 
price  was  not  half  what  it  had  been  for  several  years  past.  It  was  then 
worth  double  the  money  in  America  which  it  sold  for  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, European  nations  having  prohibited  its  exportation  from  their 
colonics  to  foreign  countries.  The  great  progress  made  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  since  the  year  1762,  and 
still  more  since  the  late  war,  was  adverted  to,  and  a  lengthy  list  of  articles 
then  made  in  the  State  was  given.  These  included  hosiery,  hats  and 
gloves,  wearing  apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens,  some  cotton  goods, 
wool  and  cotton  cards,  etc.  The  advantages  of  America  in  having  the 
raw  materials  and  market  at  home,  in  exemption  from  duties,  in  the 
ability  to  sell  for  cash  by  the  piece  instead  of  large  invoices  on  long  credits, 
as  imported  goods  were  then  sold,  in  the  superior  strength  of  Ameri- 
can linens,  in  the  benefits  of  a  better  atmosphere  for  bleaching  linen  and 
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cotton,' were  severallj  urged  as  SO  many      1  t    t        d    take  man u 

factures.     He  recommended  the  exempt       f    m  1  t      of     w  mat     al 
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the SDeiBtjf.  facturing  cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  should  be  better  saved 
than  by  any  then  in  use  in  the  State ;  and  also  for  raising  and  cleaning 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton;  for  the  best  specimens  or 
patterns  of  printed  linens  or  cotton  goods  stained  within  this  State ;  for 
letter  press,  in  bound  volumes,  from  Pennsylvania  types  and  paper  f  for 
earthenware,  flint  glass  ware,  and  bottles;  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wool,  and  of  bleached  wax  fit  for  candles.  Thirty-dollar  premiums  or 
medals  were  offered  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp  or  swingled  flax, 

(!)  A  company   of    Engliali    merchnnta,     whioli   James  Walt,  in  the  following  jenr, 
with  a  largB  anpital,  was  about  boing  form-     carried   over   from    Paris   lo   Glasgoif,     It 

port  the    b'-oifa  linens    of    Europe  to   bo  choster  until  Che  year  after  the  date  la  the 

bleached  in  this  country,  where  the  superior  last.    Dr.  Honrj,  of  tiiat   city,  suggested 

sunshine  ond  plenty  of  land  was  an  induce-  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  in  tie  form  of 

ment.  Linens  had  long  been  sent  to  Holland  bleaching  powders,  to  get  rid  of  the  nosious 

to  ha  bleached,  and  the   time  (all  to  eight  vapor.     The  time  of  bleaching  was  reduced 

months)  required  for  the  proceaa  and    the  by  these  means  from  months  almost,  to  as 
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and  the  greatest  number  of  smiths'  anvils ;  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  great- 
est qnantit;  of  potash  and  pearlashes,  and  for  the  greatest  quantity  and 
variety  of  painters'  colors  made  from  fossils  and  earths  of  the  TJnited 
States.  Of  the  propriety  and  value  of  premiums  and  honorary  rewards, 
when  judiciously  conferred,  in  stimulating  invention  and  competition  in  the 
arts,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  offer  of  this  Society  and  the  subse- 
qneit  award  of  a  large  snm  by  the  legislature  for  a  machine  for  malting 
rolls  for  spinning,  which  was  probably  a  fruit  of  that  offer,  are  said  to 
have  finally  detecmined  Samuel  Slater  to  come  to  America.  The  pre- 
mium for  calico  and  linen  printing  probably  led  to  the  first  establishment 
of  the  former  bneiness  in  the  "United  States  by  John  Hewson,  a  Ecvolu- 
tionaty  soldier,  who  also,  in  March,  1789,  received  a  loan  of  £200  from 
the  Slate,  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  to  enable  him  "to  enlarge  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  calico  printing  and  bleaching  within  this 
State.'"  How  far  the  discrimination  of  the  Society  in  offering  its  high- 
est premiums  for  chemical  products  may  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
mencement, about  this  time,  of  tlie  first  whitedoad  manufacture  in  the 
United  Sttnes,  by  Mr.  Wetherill,  and  to  the  subsequent  eminence  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  chemical  branches,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  Manufacturing  Committee,  of  which  S.  Wetherill,  Jr.,  was 
chairman,  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  year 
,  ,„  from  Its  organisation,  made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
cKut..."  df  their  operations  to  the  23d  of  August.  It  furnishes  sojno 
interesting  statements.  The  contributions  received  amounted  in  hard 
specie  to  £1337  10s.  Gd.,  and  the  expenditures  for  machines,  utensils, 
and  fitting  np  the  manufactory,  to  £453  10a.  2<i„  leaving  a  circulating 
capital  of°£874.  To  employ  the  poor,  they  had  purchased  fiax  and  cm- 
ployed  between  two  and  three  hundred  women  in  aplnning  linen  yarn 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  engaged  workmen  to  make  a  carding 
machine  and  fonr  jennies  of  40,  44,  60,  and  80  spindles,  respectively,  for 
spinning  cotton.  Owing  to  the  difficolty  of  finding  artists  and  making 
machines  without  models  or  with  Imperfect  ones,  and  obatmctions  cansed 
by  foreign  agents,  etc.,  they  did  not  get  the  first  loom  at  work  nntd 
12th  April,  1788.     The  number  had  since  been  increased  to  twenty-six, 

(1)  Join  H..™,  11  1.  ..Id,  ...  l..i..d    -b.  lnh.ri..4  bl.  t.lh.r'.  P'""?  '-'  »- 
,.  tbl.  ...»»  from  E.gl..d  b,  I1..J..1.     n.v.1....,  ..d   ""ll  ■"•''J  '-'   "   "• 

F,ln.,..d'b....,  «p»..d  tb.  -c.   •..'•'■'■  .»»"'\7"""«-™--™ 

,t,b.Il.,.l.U..,b,...t.k.>.p,l.».rb,  l.™a   10    p«.l.   ..lb    p.M.1..  prH.    1. 

«.  E,Ul.b   .1  lb.  fill,  of   M.o»..lb.  J.m.li.  t.bn..  u,o.  lb.  p.r...  .1  ». 

B.vl«<  n«io  bl.  ....p.,  HKy  E"l"»"  '-  H-blagton  tro.  lb.  •.l.bli.bn,..l  .t  lb. 

".rJ  ....  .ll...d  to.  bl.  v....,l.,.,  d,.d  .H.,  H......  E.  ™  .l..l.d  1.  0.t,  ItSS, 

or  .live.    Hia  prlDl  work.  war.  near  Kiob-  t.  print  forlbe  SooLlaF.    Boberl  T.jlur  ... 

mond,  whor.  Djotlvill.  now  is,  and  wer.  bla  eompetilor, 
aoDtiau.d   bj  hia  Bon,  of  lb.  aam.  name. 
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with  which  had  been  manufactured,  up  to  23d  of  August,  the  following 
goods  :  Jeans,  2959^  yds,  corduroys,  19"?^,  federal  rib,  67,  beaver  fustian, 
57,  plain  cottons,  1567^,  linen,  925,  tow  iinen,  1331| — total,  7,111  yds. 
In  addition  to  these,  they  had  in  the  looms  200  yards  of  jeans,  corduroys, 
cottons  and  iinen.  They  had  sold  up  to  that  time  of  jeans,  cotton  and 
linen  yam,  fine  and  tow  linen  to  the  value  of  £458  5s.  lid.  The  net 
profit  upon  their  opci-alions  was  about  £72,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Between  the  23d  of  August  and  the  1st  of  November,  they 
manufactured  of  jeans,  corduroys,  flowered  cotton,  cottons,  flax  linens, 
tow  linens,  and  birdeye,  4016  yards,  of  which  over  one-half,  or  2095  yds., 
were  cottons,  and  they  had  2i0  yards  in  the  looms.  The  entire  product 
from  the  beginning  amounted  to  11,367  yards.  From  the  want  of  proper 
bleach  yards  and  persons  who  understood  the  bleaching  business,  only 
190  yards  of  cotton  had  been  printed. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
George  Clymer  and  Tench  Coxe,  considered  this  exhibit  of  their  opera- 
tions Els  highly  encouraging,  especially  as  the  price  of  flax  had  fallen  from 
niuepence  and  tenpeiice  the  pound  to  sevenpence,  and  would, probably  be 
lower  on  account  of  increased  attention  to  its  cnitivation  ;  and  cotton  had 
also  declined  in  price  from  2."^.  I^d.  a  pound  to  2s.  or  2s.  2d.  The  price 
of  cotton  would  be  kept  down  should  its  cultivation  succeed  in  the 
Southern  States.  If  a  good  profit  had  been  realized  by  the  manufacture 
on  a  limited  scale  of  materials  purchased  at  the  former  high  rates,  one- 
half  of  which — the  linen  yarn~could  not  be  spun  by  machinery,  it  was 
certain  that  more  extensive  machines,  moved  by  horses  or  water,  must 
greatly  increase  the  profit.  Carding  machines  for  which  they  paid  £100, 
could  now  bo  purchased  for  £G0  ;  and  a  jenny,  for  which  they  paid  £28, 
for  £15,  and  smaller  implements  were  reduced  in  price  in  proportion. 
Two  separate  and  independent  estimates  by  different  persons  made  the 
cost  of  a  given  quality  of  olire-eolored  jean,  with  linen  chain,  2s.  5d.  and 
2s.  i^d.  respectively,  for  jean  equal  to  the  British,  which  sold  for  3s.  3d. ; 
flax  being  rated  at  Id.,  cotton  at  28.  3d.  per  pound,  weaving  at  Id.,  and 
dyeing  and  calendering  at  id.  a  yard.  The  American  goods  were  above 
half  an  inch  wider  and  much  heavier  than  the  imported.  The  Committee 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  being  impressed  with  the  clearest  cunviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  cotton  branch,  they  "beg  leave  to  recommend  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture  by  fresh  subscrip- 
tions, until  a  knowledge  and  due  sense  of  its  value  shall  induce  some 
proper  pei-sous,  either  citizens    or  foreigners,   to  undertake    the-busl- 

On  the  29th  March,  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  manufactory,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  "Act  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
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(Manufactures  of  the  State."  This  Act,  which  was  limited  to  two  years, 
prohibited,  nnder  certain  penalties,  the  exportation  of  manufacturing 
machines,  tlie  scarcity  of  which  was  the  great  obstacle  to  such 
eLmnragl-  undertakings.  This  Act  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  American 
Museum,  M.  Carey,  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1187,  two  carding  and  spinning  machines  in  the  possession 
of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  calcnlated  to  save  the  labor  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons,  were  purchased  by  the  agency  of  a  British  artisan, 
packed  up  in  cases  as  common  merchandise,  and  shipped  to  Liverpool. 
A  quantity  of  cotton  seed  is  also  stated  to  have  been  soon  after  purchased 
in  Virginia  and  burned,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  extension  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  in  America,  and  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 
importation  of  Manchester  goods.  In  October,  1188,  a  reward  of  £100 
was  given  John  Hague,  of  Alexandria.Ta.,  for  acarding  machine  completed 
for  the  Society  in  March  of  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  legislature  passed 
"  An  Act  to  assist  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  this  State."  This  Act  was 
designed  to  assist  "The  Manufacturing  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts,  and  under 
whom  a  manufactory  of  cotton  articles  has  accordingly  been  established  with 
great  prospect  of  snccess  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  sums  sub- 
scribed to  whicb  [were]  inadequate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  upon 
that  extensive  and  liberal  scale  which  it  is  the  interest  of  this  State  to 
promote."  It  authorized  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  subscribe  in  the 
iame  and  for  the  use  of  the  State  for  one  hundred  shares,  of  £10  each, 
in  the  manufacturing  fund  of  the  said  Society  ;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly, and  an  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  in  favor 
of  Christopher  Marshall,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  for  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  April  9,  1189.'  The  manufactory  was  burned 
down  on  the  night  of  the  24th  March,  1190,'  and  evidence  having  been 
obtained  that  it  was  fired  by  design,  a  reward  was  offered  by  the  State 
for  the  detection  of  the  culprit. 

The  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Coxe  and  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  believed  to  have  had  much 
influEHMof  inflnence  with  the  members  of  the  Convention  assembled  in 
Miesocimy,  piijladelphia,  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution under  which  a  more  efficient  government  could  be  adopted  to 

(1)  LawB  of  PennsjlvaniB, 
cords,  ivi,  61. 

(2)  "March  24.  irao,— About  1 
at  night,  the  Calico  Manafaetory  at  the  The  sits  of  this  factory  thuB  appears  (a 
8,  W.  corner  of  Market  and  Ninth  streets,  have  been  tlie  Bamo  «!  that  uf  tlie  Manufoc- 
Phlladelphia,  adjoining  Peter  Markoe's  tniing  Society  of  1775,  nnd  was  rented  of 
house,  then  nailed  the  upper  end  of  Market    William  Bingham  !it  £10  per  annum. 
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remedy  the  numerous  evils  arising  under  the  old  Confederation.  Tlie 
Southern  delegates,  on  returning  home,  generally  recommended  the  culti- 
Tation  of  cotton,  and  with  such  success  as  to  secure  increased  attention 
to  that  crop.  The  same  inflnence  and  the  necessity  of  a  revenue  induced 
the  first  Congress,  of  which  Mr.  Clymer  was  a  member,  to  protect  the 
growth  of  the  raw  material  and  its  manufacture  by  a  duty  of  3d.  a  pound 
on  foreign  cotton,  and  of  five  per  cent.,  which  was  soon  after  increased 
to  twelve  and  a.  half,  on  foreign  manufactured  cottons.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  derived  important  hints,  in 
the  formation  of  his  fiscal  scheme,  and  much  material  for  liis  able  report 
on  Manufactures,  from  the  statesmanlike  views  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Cose.  In  his  recommendation  of  the  cotton  culture 
for  the  creation  of  a  redundant  staple,  and  of  manufactures  as  one  of  the 
firmest  supports  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  latter  was 
unremitting  and  enthnsiastic.  His  writings  on  the  subject  constitute  a 
principal  source  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  industry  during  a 
number  of  years  succeeding  the  peace.  His  review  of  the  work  of  Lord 
Sheffield  is  an  able  refutation  of  the  errors  of  that  writer,  who  opposed 
the  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  the  late  Colonies,  introduced  in  Par- 
liament by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1T83,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects;  that  no  treaty  with  them  could  be  binding 
on  ali  the  States,  and  that  they  mast  necessarily  remain  dependent  chieffy 
upon  Great  Britain  for  most  kinds  of  manufactures,  in  wliich  they  could 
never  rival  the  former,  and  that  they  had  few  surplus  productions  which 
the  remaining  Colonies  of  the  Crown  could  not  furnish  with  equal 
facility. 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cose,  that  Pennsylvania,  within  a 
a  year  or  two  after  if  not  before  the  destruction  of  the  small  manufactory 
Plan  of  B  a,bove  referred  to,  was  in  possession  of  a  full  set  of  the  Ark- 
Sri'o''/TowB  Wright  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  as  well  as  the  complete 
snggested.  „Q[.]jg  of  the  water-mill  for  spinning  hemp  and  worsted  yarn.' 
He  strongly  advocated  the  introduction  of  manufactures  on  a  large  scale 
commensurate  with  the  increased  abilities  and  wants  of  the  country.  He 
drew  np  and  published  the  details  of  a  plan  for  a  manufacturing  town  in 

(1)  Williftm    pollard,    of     Philadelphia,  delphia,  and  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Provi- 

patented,  December  20,   1791,  a  machine  denee,  R.  I.     At  Philadelphia,  John  Butler, 

for  spinning  cotton,  which  is  stated  bj  Mr.  "Cotton  machine  Maker  and  Plane  Maker," 

White  to   have  been  the   first  nater-frama  carried  on  at  111   N.  Third  St.,  and  a  Mp, 

erected  there.     The  want  of  faceeas  on  the  Qatliek,  from  Great  Britain,  alao  made  them, 

part  of  the    inventor,  retarded  the  eolton  Felii  Crawford  made  fljing  shutUes  at  tbM 

L  mn-  time  at  364  S.  Second  at. 
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the  interior  of  the  State,  which  should  be  to  Philadelphia  what  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Binninghsm,  and  Sheffield  were  to  their  respective 
seaports.  A  capital  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  raised  either  by 
the  subscriptions  of  an  associated  company,  by  lottery  tickets,  or  by  an 
appropriation  of  State  funds  to  that  amount,  was  to  be  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  wliereon  the  factories  for  all 
branches  of  manufacture,  dweUings,  and  other  appurtenances  of  a  com- 
plete manufacturing  village  were  to  be  erected,  to  become  the  great 
support  of  the  rural  population  aronnd.  Navigable  communication  with 
the  city  and  the  interior,  an  ample  water-power  and  access  to  wood  and 
coal,  etc.,  were  the  conditions  which  should  determine  its  selection.  The 
suggestion  was  afterward  acted  npon  by  a  "  Society  for  the  establishment 
of  useful  Mannfactures,"  which,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  with  a  large  capital  in  shares  of  $400  each,  was 
chartered  in  November,  1191,  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  with 
extensive  privileges  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  Manufactures  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Passaic.  Although  not  immediately  successful,  the  enterprise  was 
the  foundation  of  the  present  active  town  of  Patterson,  which  not  many 
years  after  became  the  seat  of  numerous  cotton  factories,  that  having  been 
the  first  in  the  State. 

We  are  furnished  from  the  same  source  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  state  of  other  branches  of  manufactures  at  this  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  neighboring  States,  and  particularly  of  the  family  manu- 
factures. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  household  productions,  and  in  many  of  them  small 
inci-easf  and  manufacturing  establishments  for  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton,  as 
Hu'aieh'oid  "^'^  ^^  Other  descriptions  of  goods,  were  springing  up.  The 
Manu/acLnrea.  aygi^ge  esports  of  British  manufactures  to  the  United  States 
for  several  years  preceding  1T89,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  of 
population  in  the  States,  were  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  the 
average  of  several  years  preceding  the  war.  But  the  trade  which  had 
opened  with  India  and  China  supplied  large  quantities  of  muslins,  cali- 
coes, and  other  cottons,  nankeens,  and  silks  from  those  countries.  The 
profits  of  this  commerce,  in  which  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  merchant  to 
sell  such  goods  by  invoices  marked  one  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  price 
at  Calcutta,  caused  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  trade.  British  manu- 
factures, at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  drive  India  goods  from  the  market, 
supplied  their  cottons  in  unlimited  quantities  and  upon  the  easiest  credit. 
These  causes  combined,  raised  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  these  States.  As  the 
American  trade  was  now  an  open  one,  the  iiiiporta.tions  of  duck  and 
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Other  linens  from  Russia  and  Hollam]  also  greatly  increased.  No  less 
than  twenty-two  ships  arrived  in  American  ports  in  the  year  1T90  from 
Si.  Petersburg,  laden  with  cordage,  tickings,  drillings,  diaper,  broad, 
narrow,  and  printed  linens,  crash  sheeting,  rovers'  duck,  hemp,  flax,  aiid 
iron.  Notwithstanding  these  large  importation",  there  had  been  a  very 
great  and  general  increase  in  the  number  of  manufactures  and  in  the 
amount  of  their  products. 

The  city  and  subnrbs  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  total  population  of  43,000, 
contained,  exclusive  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  handicrafts,  2,200 
persons  who  might  properly  be  denominated  manufaclurera,  or  over 
one-fourth  of  the  8,600  adult  males  it  was  supposed  to  contain.  Several 
inlaiul  towns  of  the  State,  and  some  in  other  States,  exceeded  that  pro- 
portion of  manufacturers.  The  extent  of  the  household  iudnstry  and  its 
future  increase  were  overlooked  by  Lord  Sheffield,  "  The  progress  and 
present  state  of  this  invaluable  branch  of  the  natural  industry,"  Mr. 
Coxe  observes,  "  exceeds  every  idea,  it  is  believed,  that  has  been  formed 
of  it  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  In  all  the  States  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  white  people,  domestic  manufactures  are  known  to  be 
very  considerable,  yielding  a  considerable  surplus  for  the  use  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  TInion." 

But  even  in  States  where  the  blacks  were  numerous,  and  near  the  sea- 
coasts,  where  imported  goods  were  easily  obtained,  this  branch  of 
HouBohoid  Manufactures  was  greater  than  was  supposed.  An  illustration 
J^g'J^j"™is  famished  in  the  case  of  one  neighborhood  in  Virginia,  on  a 
Colonies,  navigablc  river,  where  the  whites  were  to  the  blacks  as  one  to 
two.  In  twenty  families,  rich  and  poor  taken  indiscriminately,  it  was 
ascertained  that,  among  a  total  of  301  persons  of  both  colors,  there  were 
made  of  fine  table  linen,  sheeting,  shirting,  etc,  190T  yards;  of  negro 
clothing,  blanketing,  etc.,  1007  yards ;  152  pairs  of  coarse  and  108  of  fine 
stockings.  The  finer  qualities  of  Clotfi  were  worth  60  cents  per  yard, 
and  the  coarser  iS  cents;  and  the  total  value  of  their  industry  was 
$1670.  The  highest  value  made  in  one  family  was  $267,  and  the  lowest 
$21.50.  There  was  but  one  family  in  the  twenty  that  did  not  manu- 
facture. 

Another  example  of  twenty  families,  taken  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
way,  furnished  the  following  products  of  family  industry.  Linen,  1095 
yards;  wnolen,  344  yards;  cotton,  1681  yards;  stockings,  174  pairs; 
shoes  made  on  the  estates,  23T  pairs;  total  value,  $1791.  These  were 
considered  fair  averages  of  the  family  manufactures  generally.  In  the 
maritime  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  Virginia,  in  a  district 
containing  3729  families,  it  was  ascertained  that  315,000  yards  of  flaxen 
Cloth  were  made  in  a  year,  45,000  yards  of  woolen,  30,000  yards  of 
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COttOD,  and  45,000  of  lioen  and  woolen  Cloth,  besides  a  qnantity  of  coarse 
stoekiiiga.  All  the  shoes  and  three-fourths  of  the  Clothing  were  made  in 
the  country  from  materials  grown  on  the  farms,  including  tlie  cotton 
used.  Four  other  counties  showed  an  average  of  nearly  200  yards  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  made  in  each  family,  and  five-sixths  of  all  the 
apparel  worn  was  produced  in  the  same  way.  So  great  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  this  industry  in  Virginia,  that  a  few  years  later  it  was  believed 
that,  throughout  the  State,  three-fonrtha  of  all  the  Clothing  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  people,  who,  before  the  war,  had  imported  seven-eighths  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  family  manufactures  in  interior  parts  of  the 
State  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of  substantial  middling  and  coarse 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods.  It  was  the  same  in  Georgia.  In 
i^^orth  Carolina  they  were  nearly  as  attentive  to  domestic  manufactures 
as  in  Virginia,  and  some  good  cotton  stufis  were  made. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  De  Warville,  August  15, 
1186,  observes,  "The  four  southernmost  States  make  a  great  deal  of 
cotton.  Their  poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed  in  it  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer. In  winter  they  wear  shirts  of  it,  and  outer  clothing  of  cotton  and 
wool  mised.  In  snmmer  their  shirts  are  linen,  but  the  outer  clothing 
cotton.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton,  manufac- 
tured by  themselves,  except  the  richer  class,  and  even  many  of  these  wear 
a  good  deal  of  homespun  cotton.  It  ia  as  well  manufactured  as  the 
caJicoes  of  Europe."  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  written  in  the  previous 
year,  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  believing  that  the 
people  would  be  more  happy,  virtuous,  and  prosperous  as  an  agricultural 
people  than  they  could  be  with  the  vices  and  evils  of  manufacturing  towns 
in  their  midst.  His  views  afterward  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became 
an  advocate  of  domestic  manufactures.  He  even  became  himself  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  household  way,  and  employed  two  spinning  jennies,  a 
cording  machine,  and  loom  with  flying-shnttle,  by  which  he  made  more 
than  two  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  which  his  family  and  servants  required 
yearly.  Previous  to  this,  however,  we  find  him,  in  1188,  writing  to  Mr. 
Digges,  that  "in  general  it  is  impossible  for  manufactures  to  succeed  in 
America  from  the  high  price  of  labor,"  and  that  it  was  "  not  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  that  country  to  give  any  aid  to  works  of  any 
kind. " 

In  Connecticut,  according  to  Mr.  Coie,  the  household  manufactures 
were  such  as  to  furnish  a  surplus  sold  out  of  the  State.  New  England 
aoDKehoid  linens  had  affected  the  price  and  the  importations  of  that  article 
* Hel^""'^  from  New  York  to  Georgia.  The  household  manufactures 
EiiBi»nd.  (esclusive  of  those  made  in  regular  factories)  included  woolea 
and  linen  cloth,  sail  cloth,  bed-ticks,  some  cottOii  goods,  hosiery,  nails 
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and  spikes,  some  silk  batton'j  handkerchiefs  ribands  and  stuff-  sewing- 
silk,  threads,  fringes,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashts 

In  Miissachusetts  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  wis  less  by 
one-half  than  it  was  twenty  leara  before  although  population  had 
greatly  increased,  and  considerable  quantities  of  home  made  articles 
were  shipped  out  of  the  State  The  dreis  furniture  and  outward 
cargoes  gave  evidence  of  the  increase  of  domestic  prodnction  In  a 
regular  factory  there  were  made  as  muth  as  ten  thousand  pair-  of 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  ehiefif  employed  in  the  domeitiL  manufi'^tures 
throughout  the  Union;  100  tons  ot  nails  in  another  and  l'>0  000  pairs 
of  stuff  and  silk  shoes  in  the  single  town  of  Lynn,  of  which  10,355 
pairs  were  shipped  by  one  family  to  Philadelphia  in  a  year.  Thread  and 
silk  lace  and  edgings  to  the  amount  of  41,979  yards  were  made  In 
families,  and  not  in  regular  factories,  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  which 
contained  4,562  inhabitants.  Pattern  cards  of  36  specimens  of  these  new 
manufactures  were  exhibited.  Yet  Ipswieh  was  a  seaport,  and  lace  a 
compact  article  easily  imported.  Other  towns  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  made  the  same  articles  to  a  less  extent.  The  financial 
troubles  growing  out  of  the  disordered  public  and  private  credit,  and  the 
heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods,  which  an  inefficient  Federal  govern- 
ment could  not  relieve,  produced  an  insurrectionary  spirit  iu  Massachu- 
setts in  1186,  and  renewed  the  former  combinations  against  the  use  of 
imported  goods  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  domestic  manufautures. 
Spinning  matches  and  other  modes  of  cherishing  the  native  efforts  of  the 
people  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  were  encouraged  by  Governor  Bow- 
doin  and  the  friends  of  home  industry. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  the  same  progress  had  been 
made.  The  number  of  regular  factories  in  the  former  was  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The  linen  manufactures  were  a  leading 
branch,  and  cotton-mills  were  in  operation.  In  Providence  and  vicinity, 
30,000  yards  of  woolen  Cloth  were  made  in  1T90,  and  in  the  following 
year  25,265  yards  of  linen,  5,858  of  cotton,  3,165  of  woolen,  612  of  car- 
peting, and  4,093  pair  of  stockings,  859  of  gloves,  and  260  yards  of 
fringe  were  made,  all  of  which  were  household  fabrics. 

The  number  of  falling-mills  in  New  Hampshire  indicated  the  extent 
of  the  household  manufactures  of  woolen,  of  which  they  had  no  estab- 
lished manufactory  of  any  extent. 

New  Jersey  had  in  1184  forty-one  fulling-mills  for  household  woolens, 
but  they  had  no  woolen  factories. 

Fuliing-milis  were  very  numerous  throughout  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  ten  in  the  vieioity  of  Reading.  The  number  of  oil-mills  indicated 
a  great  production  of  flax,  and  as  no  regular  linen  factories  existed,  a 
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Tflst  household  manufacture  of  linen  was  to  be  inferred.  The  sale  of  spin- 
ning-wheel irons  from  one  shop  in  Philudelphia,  in  1190,  amounted  to 
1,500  sets,  nearly  all  for  domestic  use  in  famiUes— an  increase  of  twenty- 
nine  per  cent,  oyer  the  previous  year.  In  Lancaster,  the  largest  inland 
town  in  the  United  States  in  1186,  were  about  100  families,  of  whom  234 
were  mannfaeturers,  in  which  were  included  14  hatters,  36  shoemakers, 
25  tailors,  25  weavers  of  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  Cloth.  3  stocking 
weavers,  and  4  dyers.  Within  ten  miles  of  the  town  were  4  oil-mills,  5 
hemp-mills,  and  1  fulling-mill,  which  indicated  a  predominance  of  the 
linen  branch  in  their  manufactures.  The  increase  must  have  been  great 
in  the  four  subsequent  years  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  Counties 
were  among  the  most  active  in  maiiufactnres  of  any  in  the  State,  and 
prubahly  in  the  TJnion.  Delaware,  Bucks,  Chester,  and  Montgomery 
had  also  very  numerous  manufactures  and  much  household  industry. 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State, 
had  respectively  130,  40,  and  85  families,  and  the  number  of  manufac- 
turers in  each  was  severally  40,  15,  and  23.  Washington,  near  the  Ohio, 
and  still  more  remote,  had  grown  up  ^Ince  the  war,  and  numbered  32 
manufacturers  of  25  different  kinds.  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  was  the 
lowest  and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  the  highest  proportion  of  manufacturers 
to  the  whole  population  in  those  villages,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  of 
the  older  towns,  and  indicated  the  value  of  manufactures  to  the  agricul- 
tural population. 

Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  towns  in  Maryland,  and  Stanton  and  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  and  some  other  southern  towns,  were  believed  to  ex- 
hibit equal  advance  in  domestic  industry.  The  last-named  employed 
8  or  10  hatters,  whose  manufacture  was  in  much  repute,  and  sold  for  one 
dollar  each,  and  eleven  dollars  per  dozen.  They  were  made  of  wool,  which 
was  often  ordered  from  Philadelphia,  and  brought  one-third  of  a  dollar 
per  pound.  There  were  several  oil-mills,  which  paid  2a.  to  28.  6d.  a 
bushel  for  flax-seed.  There  were  eight  or  nine  weavers  and  two  spinning- 
wheel  makers. 

Such,  taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  was  the  vast  scene  of  domestic 
household  manufactures  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence,  was  presented  throughout  the  whole  country.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  spirit  of  a  self-dependent  industry  animated  more  or  less 
every  household,  from  that  of  the  wealthy  planter  of  the  oldest  towns 
to  the  hark  or  log  cabin  of  the  frontier  settler  on  the  Scioto  or  the 
Alabama. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  correct  or  geperal  statistics  of  the 
industry  of  the  States,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  family  manufactures.  The  writer  from  whom  we  have  drawn 
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the  foregoing  particulars,  veiitared,  bowever,  to  make  a  computation  of 
the  Talue  of  hosiery  and  Cloths  of  wool,  fias,  hemp,  and  cotton  produced 
annually  in  1190,  on  the  basis  of  the  partial  retarns  from  Tirginia.  The 
population  of  that  State,  exclusive  of  Kentucky,  was  10,825  families. 
Taking  the  lowest  of  the  returns,  which  gave  the  rate  of  $83^  to  eiich 
family,  and  rejecting  one-third  and  odd  numbers  for  a  moderate  csilcula- 
tion,  he  obtained  the  sum  of  $3,900,000  as  t!ie  value  of  household  manu- 
factures alone,  exclusive  of  the  work  of  regular  tanners,  shoemakers, 
blackamiths,  weavers,  and  other  tradesmen  in  Virginia.  Computed  at 
the  same  rate,  the  population  of  the  United  States,  taken  at  3,900,000 
persons,  would  yield  a  value  of  above  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually 
of  such  manufactures.'  It  is  at  least  certain  that  this  species  of  industry, 
combined  with  the  product  of  regular  factories  for  the  production  of 
various  species  of  Cloth,  leather,  etc.,  went  very  far  toward  a  full  supply 
of  the  necessary  clothing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  And 
when  the  great  economy  to  which  the  entire  population  outside  of  the 
large  towns  had  been  long  inured,  and  the  less  artificial  wants  of  all  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  generation  are  taken  into  account,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  people  of  that  day  were  not  as  really  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  for  such  necessaries  as  their  descendants  at 
present. 

The  great  attention  which,  since  the  Peace,  had  been  given  to  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  wool  of  the  country,  had  called  into 
existence  many  small  manufactories  of  woolen  Cloth.  Our  previous 
pages  will  show  that  wool  had  all  along  been  an  object  of  encourage- 
ment in  the  several  Colonies.  Kapid  progress  was  made,  after  the 
war,  in  agriculture ;  and  Agricultural  Societies,  which,  within  a  few 
years,  were  formed  in  most  of  the  States,  contributed  much  to  that 
end,  as  associations  for  the  promotion  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Manufac- 
tures did  in  the  mechanical  branches.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  formed  in  March,  1785,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  these  useful  organizations.  But  the  first  incorporated 
in  this  country  was  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  in 
South  Carolina,  which  was  chartered  the  same  year.  This  society  turned 
its  attention  to  the  introduction  of  new  staples  and  the  improvement  of 
old  ones.  In  addition  to  premiums  or  medals  for  the  best  mode  of 
destroying  the  caterpillar  which  infested  the  cotton  plant ;  for  a  practi- 
cable method  of  discharging  stains  from  cotton  and  rendering  it  perfectly 
white ;  for  the  production  of  rice,  olives,  vines,  oils  of  olives,  castor  sesa- 
mum,  cotton,  and  sunflower  seeds,  for  senna,  cassia,  rhnharb,  hops,  mad- 

(1)  View  of  the  United  StateB,  263. 
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der  figs  etc  U  oflered  a,  medal  to  the  perion  who  ihonld  first  establish 
and  keep  ftithiii  the  State  a  flock  of  sheep  of  the  true  menno  breed 
Tbis  afijjears  to  ha^e  been  the  earliest  effort  to  procure  th^t  vatnible 
annial  for  Ament-a,  and  it  is  creditalle  ti  the  people  of  Carolir  n 
that  then  eftort  to  obtain  the  breed  was  as  early  as  the  first  intro 
dnctiun  of  Spanish  sheep  into  Silesia  whicS  afteiward  became  so  ce!e 
brattd  for  its  wool  The  Oteiman  province  procaie  I  the  stock  in  th  it 
\eai  and  France  duting  the  next  but  it  was  not  introducid  into  these 
Stites  until  the  ye^r  1802  when  Mr  Jervis  and  Colonel  Ilumphrejs 
and  Chancellor  Livinitston  of  New^ork  sent  to  America  the  menno 
wooled  sheep 

Indeed  Carolina  m  which  the  useful  arts  had  not  before  met  with  the 
encouraaement  thov  deserved  seemed  about  this  time  to  have  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  theinmportaice  The  legislature  in  the  previous  year 
enicted  i  law  for  the  encourigeraent  )f  the  Arts  and  Sciences  nhich  ^s 
reeonimenJed  Viy  Congress  secured  to  authors  the  copyright  of  bool  s 
and  to  in\entOTs  of  useful  machines  the  benefits  of  their  discovenes  A 
cone  [ondent  of  the  American  Museum  writing  fiom  Charleston  m  July 
1190  states  that  a  f^entleman  well  acquainted  «ith  the  cotton  mann 
factnre  had  already  completed  and  in  operation  on  the  High  HilK  of  the 
bantee  near  Statesbur^  ginning  carding  and  other  machines  driven  hv 
water  and  al  o  spinning  machines  with  84  spindles  each  with  every 
necessary  article  for  manufacturing  cotton  If  this  infiimation  be 
correct  the  attempt  to  manufacture  bv  machinery  the  cotton  Hhidi  they 
were  then  beginning  to  cullivaie  extensnely  was  nearly  is  esrlv  as 
these  of  the  Jl^'orthein  States  A  fulling  and  dressing  mil!  ftr  fane  and 
coarse  woolens  was  also  at  woik  on  Fishing  Creek  near  the  Catawba 
iliver  which  wis  kppt  fully  emploved  by  the  spmncrs  and  weivers  and 
the  operations  of  djeing  fulling  and  pressing  weie  well  perfurmed  by 
artists  Irom  Great  Britain  A  fulling  mill  had  heen  still  earhei  erected 
in  Pendleton  district  on  Cane  Creek  which  afterward  suspended  open 
tions  for  want  oi  woikmen  acqu«nted  with  the  husmess  Cotton  ^ins 
were  worked  by  water  m  that  district  about  this  time  The  oidnarv 
wool  of  the  country  had  however  been  somewhat  improved  b\  attei 
tion  and  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  it  m  a  better  minnei  ai  d 
on  a  larger  scile  than  before 
As  eaily  as  1136  John  Daiia  a  ciothier  of  Connecticif  (ropnseJ  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  process  of  woolen  manulacture  and  in 
BioekBR  1787  =5amuel  Lomis  of  Colchester  ainourced  that  he  was 
Conned  cui  prepared  to  introduce  a  new  epoch  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool  cotton  flax  hemp  and  silk  upon  a  new  constructed  plan  Much 
of  the  wool  m  early  times  was  combed  and  spun  for  worsted  and  a  con 
27 
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siderable  part  of  it  used  in  the  stocking  mauufactare.  In  1771,  Jainen 
Wallace,  a  stocking  weaver  from  abroad,  petitioned  the  Assembly  of 
Connecticnt  for  a  loan  of  £100,  to  erect  stocking-looms  and  a  machine 
to  spin  the  materials.  He  professed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facture of  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted  stockings,  which  he  could  make  as 
cheap  as  any  imported  ;  but  his  petition  was  not  allowed.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Windham,  afterward  the  inventor  of  an 
ingenious  self-winding  clock,  also  sought  from  the  Assembly  a  premium 
for  making  stockings  in  looms.  In  1789,  Thomas  Hubbard  and  Chris- 
topher Leffingwell,  of  Norwich,  who  had  erected  eight  stocking-looms, 
asked  for  themselves  and  their  apprentices  an  exemption  from  poll  taxes, 
which  was  granted  by  the  lower  but  refused  by  the  upper  House. 

About  the  same  time  a  woolen  manufactory  was  established  at  Hart- 
ford under  the  patronage  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  and  with  encour- 
agement from  the  legislature.  We  are  informed  by  De  War- 
ftcw'rj""  ville,  that  between  September,  1788,  and  September,  1789, 
Haritorii.  ^[jQu^^  g^g  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  were  made  there,  some  of 
which  sold  at  five  dollars  a  yard.  General  Washington,  while  on  his 
eastern  tour  in  the  latter  year,  visited  it  in  company  with  Col.  Wads- 
worth,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  Col.  Jesse  Root,  on  the  26th  October,  at 
which  time  it  "seemed  to  be  going  on  with  spirit."  "Their  broadcloths," 
he  records  in  his  diary  of  that  date,  "are  not  of  the  first  quality  ns  yet. 
but  they  are  good,  as  are  their  coatings,  cassimeres,  serges,  and  ever- 
lastings ;  of  the  first,  that  is,  broadcloth,  I  ordered  a  suit  to  bo  sent  to 
me  at  New  York,  and  of  thelatter  a  whole  piece  to  make  breeches  for 
my  servants.  All  the  parts  of  this  business  are  performed  at  the  manu- 
factory, except  the  spinning — this  is  done  by  the  country  people,  who 
are  paid  by  the  cut."'  He  is  said  to  have  read  his  speech  to  Congress, 
in  the  ensuing  January,  in  a  full  suit  of  broadcloth  made  at  the  Hartford 
factory,  and  presented  by  the  owners.  Cloths  of  gray-mixed  or  pepper- 
and-salt  colors  were  well  made  at  this  factory;  and  many  prominent 
gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Wadsworth,  an  active  patron  of  domestic 
industry,  Mr.  Jay,  the  minister  to  Prance,  and  Baron  Steuben,  set  the 
example  of  wearing  them.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  invented  a  button, 
expressly  to  be  worn  with  them,  which  was  made  from  the  conch  shell, 
like  the  wampumpeage,  or  Indian  coin.  Robert  Pierpont,  a  Cloth- 
dresser  of  Hartford,  in  the  seven  months  following  September,  1789, 
finished  at  one  press  8,134  yards  of  Cloth,  of  which  5,282  yards  were 
fulled  Cloth. 

The  President  remarks  in  his  diary,  that  he  did  not  hear  much  of  the 

(1)  Everett's  Mount  Vernon  Papers,  No.  10,  p,  94. 
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finen  manuracture  while  at  New  Haven,  and  that  it  b 

important  tban  he  had  beeu  led  to  believe.     He,  however,  ' 

of  lustring  (exceedingly  good)  which'  had  been  manufactured  from  the 

cocoons  raised  in  the  town,  and  silk  thread  very  fine."     Ali,  except  the 

weaving,  was  the  work  of  private  famiUes. 

A  cotton  manufactory  on  a  large  scale  waa  not  long  after  started  at 
New  Haven,  but  was  less  SQcoessful  than  some  others  of  the  kind,  A 
duck  factory  was  also  comuienced  at  Hartford ;  and  another,  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  hemp  from  Connecticut,  was,  about  the  year  1788,  set-on  foot 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  During  the  nest  seven  years,  it  yielded  a  hand- 
some profit  to  its  owners.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  employed  twenty 
men.  Duck  was  made  in  many  of  the  farmers'  houses  also,  in  Connecti- 
cut and  other  parts  of  New  England. 

In  1788  or  '89,  a  large  manufactory  of  sail  duck  was  established  on 
Frog  Lane,  in  Boston,  where  a  building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 
and  two  stories  high  was  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  company  was 
incorporated  by  the  General  Court,  and  encouraged  by  a  bounty  upon  its 
manufacture.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  employees  secured  admir- 
able order  and  great  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  weavers  and 
spinners  were  each  formed  into  a  society  for  mutual  aid  of  the  members, 
with  a  system  of  laws  for  its  governance.  Quarrels,  profanity.,  or  other 
misconduct  were  immediately  adjudged  on  the  spot  by  a  jury  of  the 
weavers,  and  a  fine,  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  offender,  went  into 
a  common  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  members.  Careless  workmanship 
was  punished  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  goods,  if  unsaleable,  were  to  be 
made  good.  The  spinners  admitted  none  into  their  company  except  by 
vote.  Their  measures  to  promote  industry  and  self-government  were 
very  successful.  The  duck  made  at  the  establishment  was  said  to  he  the 
best  ever  seen  in  America,  and  sold  lower  than  imported  sail-cloth.  The 
ship  MassachuseUs,  of  eight  hundred  tons,  about  the  year  1790,  had  her 
sails  andcordage  wholly  of  Biisfon  manufacture.  The  factory,  in  1792,  pro- 
duced about  two  thousand  yards  of  duck  weekly,  and  employed  four  hundred 
hands.  Its  annual  production  for  a  number  of  years  after  was  between 
two  and  three  thousand  bolts,  of  forty  yards  each,  worth  thirteen  dollars 
per  bolt.  President  Washington,  who  on  all  occasions  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  struggles  of  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
visited  such  factories  as  came  in  his  way,  thus  speaks  of  the  duck  manu- 
factory at  Boston  and  of  the  card  factory  before  mentioned,  under  the 
date  October  28,  1789  :  "They  have  28  looms  at  work,  and  14  girls 
spinning  with  both  hands  (the  flax  being  fastened  to  the  waist).  Chil- 
dren (girls)  turn  the  wheels  for  them,  and  with  this  assistance  each 
spinner  can  turn  out  14  pounds  of  Thread  per  day,  when  they  stick  to  it ; 
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but  as  they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  or  work  they  do,  there  is  no  other 
restraiut  upon  them  but  to  come  at  8  o'clock  in  the  moroiiig  and  return 
at  6  in  the  eyeuing.  Tliey  are  daughters  of  decayed  families,  and  are 
girls  of  character-noue  others  e.re  admitted.  The  number  of  hands  now 
employed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work  is  ,  but  the  Managers  ex- 
pect to  increase  tbem  to  .  This  is  a  work  of  public  utility  and  private 
advantage.  From  hence  I  went  to  the  card  manufactory,  where  I  ffas 
informed  about  900  hands  of  one  kind,  and  for  one  purpose  or  another, 
all  kinds  of  cards  are  made  ;  and  there  are  machines  for  executing 
every  part  of  the  work  in  a  new  and  expeditious  manner,  especially  in 
cutting  and  bending  teeth,  which  is  done  at  one  stroke.  They  have 
made  63,000  pair  of  cards  in  a  year,  and  can  nndersell  the  im- 
ported cards— nay,  cards  of  this  manufactory  have  been  smuggled  into 
Kugland.'" 

A  sail-cloth  manufactory  was  also  commenced  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  ia 
]T89,  which  several  years  after  was  in  a  promising  condition,  hut  did 
not  finally  succeed.  Factories  of  the  same  kind  were  likewise  established 
at  Salem  and  Nantucket,  and  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
Those  at  Salem  and  Newport  became  flourishing  concerns.  The  large 
shipping  interests  of  those  towns,  and  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the 
foreign  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  had  a  tendency  to  foster 
manufactares  of  that  kind. 

Near  the  same  time  that|he  Hartford  woolen  factory  was  commenced, 
another  was  set  ap  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  produced  between  five 
and  six  thousand  yards  of  failed  Cloth  yearly.  Another  was  in  operation 
inWatertown  in  1790  Middlesex  County  in  1796  pjssesed  twenty 
foar  fulling  mills  In  some  of  the  i  ter  or  t  «n«  a  large  amount  of 
woolen  Cloth  was  pro  i  iced  ind  employed  miny  fulli  g  mills  ind  small 
establishments  in  dre  sii  g  and  d^e  ng  it  In  the  old  agricultuial  com  ty 
of  Worcester  the  fuHmg  mills  and  clothiers  «orks  hat  increased  in  1192 
to  between  thirty  an  I  forty  in  number  d  lefly  emj  loyed  upo  .  Uie  home 
spun  fabiics  of  the  farmer^  OI«th  of  fine  scirlet  aid  deep  blue  which 
were  then  fimite  colors  was  made  and  dressed  in  a  Lteditable  manner 
At  Pittsfield  in  Berkshire  County  since  noted  for  its  cotton  and  w  jolen 
manufactures  i  fulling  mill  of  the  kind  then  in  use  ai  old  fashionel, 
doable  wtion  crank  mil!  driven  by  a  three  foot  open  buci  et  water  wheel  ' 
requinng  a  strong  heai  of  nitei,  was  erected  i  UTO  by  Valei  1 1  e 
Uathbun,  who  charged  40  to  50  cts.  a  yard  for  fulling  and  finishing 
Cloth.  Six  years  after,  another,  on  an  improved  plan,  was  built  in  the 
town,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Pittsfield  Woolen  Company's  Mills,  by 

(1)  MDunt  VcrooQ  raptta.  No.  12,  112. 
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Deacon  Barber.  Jacob  Ensign  and  others  followed,  and  fulling-mills 
BoOLi  became  nnraerous.  Tlie  first  fine  broadcloth  made  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  believeJ,  was  produced  at  Pittsfield  in  1804,  from  the  fleeces 
of  imported  merino  sheep.  It  was  made  by  Arthnr  Scholfield,  who  came 
to  the  country  in  1T89  with  Samuel  Slater.  With  several  other  English 
operatives,  chiefly  from  Oldham  and  Saddleworth,  be  had  previously 
established  at  the  Falls  of  Parker  Eirer,  in  the  parish  of  ByeEeld,  New- 
bury, the  first  incorporated  woolen  factory  in  the  State,  and  probably 
the  largest  then  in  the  country.  Having  proved  unprofitable  in  their 
hands,  the  shares  were  one  by  one  transferred  to  William  Bartlett,  and 
by  him  to  John  Lee,  one  of  the  original  company  who  in  1806  converted 
it  into  a  cotton  factory.  Mr.  Scholfaeld,  like  Slater,  was  compelled  to 
construct  his  machinery  at  Pittsfield  without  patteins  or  drawings,  and 
was  even  forced  to  return  to  England  to  refresh  his  memory  before  he 
could  complete  a  wool-carding  -machine,  which  nas  put  in  operation  in 
1801,  and  carded  wool  at  13^  cents  a  pound  In  1808  he  manufactured 
a  piece  of  black  broadcloth  of  13  yards,  which  was  presented  to  President 
Madison,  and  a  suit  from  it  was  worn  by  him  at  his  inauguration. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  and  fur  hats  has  been  several  times  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  former  branch  was  a  very 
early  and  a  very  considerable  department  of  the  woolen  manufacture. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  was  engaged  in  the  business,  and  in 
some  of  them  there  was  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not  make  more  or  less. 
Within  the  period  comprised  in  this  review,  the  hat  manufacture  had 
increased  in  Pennsylvania;  there  were  jnannfactured,  as  ascertained  by  a 
report  to  the  Manufacturing  Society  of  Philadelphia,  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  wool  and  upward  of  fifty-four  thousand  fur  hats  annually. 
The  four  counties  beyond  the  Alleghanies  made  of  the  former  kind  10,140 
and  of  fur  hats  2,200  in  a  year,  having  33  hatters.  There  were  68  hatters 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  31,621  fur  and  7,000 
wool  hats  yearly.  In  Berks  County  there  were  38  batters ;  in  Tork,  36 ; 
in  Lancaster  and  Cumberland,  16  each ;  in  Delaware  and  West  Chester, 
14  each ;  and  6  to  12  in  each  of  the  others,  making  a  total  in  the  State 
of  315  hatters.  No  county  was  without  several.  Wool  was  to  some 
extent  imported  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  greater  plenty  of  wool  in 
New  England  had  rendered  hatteries  numerous  there  also.  The  county 
of  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1791,  contained  17  hatters,  who  made 
.yearly  10,000  fur  and  wool  hats.  American  hat-makers  were  then  able 
to  obtain  contracts  for  supplying  the  army  with  hats,  by  underbidding 
the  importers  in  sealed  proposals, 

The  business  was  also  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in  several  other 
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States,  anil  notwithstanding  the  more  limited  supply  of  wool  Id  "Virginia 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Carolina. 

A  gratifying  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  both  of  the 
regular  and  household  kind,  since  the  peace,  was  evident  to  every 
attentive  observer  at  the  time  when  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
of  178T,  by  the  last  of  the  thirteen  States,. conferred  upou  the  country 
a  government  invested  with  power  to  regulate  its  trade  with  foreijrn 
nations,  in  such  a  way  as  sliould  give  the  necessary  protection  to  all 
branches  of  its  industry.  The  State  impost  laws,  which  had  opposed  a 
feeble  barrier  to  the  flood  of  foreign  merchandise  that  Bowed  in  after 
the  war,  and  in  some  cases,  excluded  the  products  of  sister  States, 
were  all  repealed,  and  the  General  Conj^ress  alone  possessed  the  power 
of  levying  duties  in  future.  The  injnrious  competition  of  foreign  goods 
had  been  a  chief  hindrance  to  the  infant  manufactures,  and  many  had 
speedily  sunk  under  the  combined  effects  of  low  prices,  scarcity,  and  high 
cost  of  skilled  labor  and  of  machinery.  Tlie  enormous  importations 
indeed  added  to  the  State  and  Tederal  debts  of  the  country,  with  no 
Kystem  of  finance  to  reduce  either  or  to  prevent  their  increase,  seemed 
to  be  hastening  a  general  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  when  the  enlarge- 
-  ment  of  the  powers  of  Congress  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  wisest  of 
the  people.  Until  that  measure  was  consummated,  the  bonds  which  held 
the  States  together,  after  the  removal  of  a  common  danger,  seemed  to  bu 
a  rope  of  sand,  which  the  first  waves  of  returning  prosperity  were  abom; 
to  dissolve,  by  arraying  each  member  of  the  Confederacy  against  tht 
others  in  the  protection  of  its  indiudual  interests 

Ev  no  class  of  the  community  was  the  formation  of  the  new  Govern 
ment  and  its  general  adoption  by  the  States  more  zealously  urged  than 
by  the  friends  of  Ameiic^n  Manufactuus  With  no  class  whcie  all 
were  sufferers  «as  its  ratification  a  subject  of  greater  rejoicing  than  with 
the  mannfacturera  and  mechanics  of  eier\  kind  '  They  siw  in  the  rpsto 
ration  of  public  and  private  conhdence  by  the  rajintenance  of  the 
national  faith  and  in  the  wholesome  ihetk  to  an  impoverishin.;  an! 
corrupting  use  of  foreign  manufa(,tnre3  b\  a  general  levenue  'i>stem  the 
hrst  dawn  of  hope  for  their  youn^  and   fteble  mauufictures    which 

(1)  The  M  ral  pr  ™    inns   nnd    1  ni"n  Mu«e  m   <h    ra  (he  nnmer    nl  .trenglh   nf 

Gtrati  ns  m  some  of  the  States  lo  oslelrHle  the   laanufactarera   altd   mcrhinica    id    th 

tba  adoption  of  the  new  Con  tituli  n    mid  pr  <,<^ssion    while  the  objurgnturv  cbaraclcr 

the  toasU  aoA  sentimcntB  xdopteJ    testify  ct  b  meof  the  ingeaioui  tutata  exh  bus  lbs 

mind  on  the  cecaaioti      The  deidonstrnt    n     whi  I    tbe  new  Constitution  m«t  in  cevera! 
■t  Yirk  in  Pencajlvsn  a  of  wh  cb  an  in      ^t^t  » 
terestiDg  ate  unt  w  11  bo  found  in  Cir  v  • 
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Tinder  every  adverse  circumstance,  gave  encouraging  prospects  for  the 
future. 

The  inability  of  the  raannfactarers  of  the  country  to  contend  at  once 
with  the  machinery  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  England,  which  they 
were  yet  unable  to  obtain,  and  with  the  low  prices  and  extended  credits 
which  the  state  of  foreign  trade  then  arrayed  against  them,  rendered  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  their  interests,  equally  with  those  of 
commerce,  an  object  with  the  Erst  Congress.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Pitkin  ob- 
serves, "in  laying  duties  on  imports,  in  July,  1189,  Congress  had  refer- 
ence, as  the  preamble  of  the  Act  imposing  them  declares,  to  'the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  manufactures.'  This  was  also  openly 
avowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  itepresentatives,  in  the  debates  on 
the  first  tariff  established  by  the  General  Government." 

"The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful 
mind  seemed  intuitively  fully  to  comprehend  every  subject  to  which  it 
bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American  Manufactures. 

"In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January,  1191,  every  argument  was  used,  and,  we  may 
truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favor  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy." 

In  the  lucid  report  of  Mr.  Hamilton  we  shall  hereafter  furnish  oEBcial 
evidence  of  the  state  of  manufactures  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence. 

We  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Coxe,  about  this  period,  asserted  that  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  were  certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of  their  exports  in 
native  commodities,  and  much  greater  than  the  gro.ss  value  of  all  their 
imports,  including  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  again. 

(1)  View  of  the  United  Stales,  p.  431). 
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OF   LEATHER. 

The  manafacture  of  tanned  Leather,  and  of  tawed  and  dressed  skins 
of  different  kinds,  and  their  conversion  to  the  numerons  purposes  of  ele- 
gance and  necessity,  have  attained  in  this  conntry  almost  the  front  rank 
as  a  branch  of  national  inUnstry,  The  making  of  Leather  and  of  its 
manufactured  products  probably  employs  a  larger  number  of  separate 
establishments,  of  various  sizes,  furnishes  occnpation  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hands,  and  yields  an  annual  result  of  higher  value  than  any  one 
raw  material,  wood  alone  perhaps  excepted.  It  is  a  strong  support  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to  the  commercial  interests,  internal 
and  foreign,  of  its  principal  centres  of  trade.  Its  relations  to  these  great 
objects,  and  to  the  domestic  comfort  and  the  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  whole  people,  render  not  less  applicable  to  ourselves  than  to  any 
other  nation  the  suggestive  observations  of  an  English  author  upon  the 
subject  of  Leather : 

"If  we  look  abroad  on  the  instrnmeuts  of  husbandry,  on  the  imple- 
ments used  in  most  mechanic  trades,  on  the  structure  of  a  multitude  of 
engines  and  machines  ;  or  if  we  contemplate  at  home  the  necessary  parts 
of  oar  clothing,  breeches,  shoes,  bouts,  gloves,  or  the  furniture  of  our 
houses,  the  books  on  our  shelves,  the  harness  of  our  horses,  and  even  the 
substance  of  our  carriages,  what  do  we  see  but  instances  of  human  in- 
dustry exerted  upon  Leather?  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single 
material,  in  a  variety  of  circumstance 3,  for  the  relief  of  our  necessities, 
and  supplying  conveniences  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life  1  Without 
it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  plenty  »e  have  it,  to  what  difficulties  should 
we  be  exposed !'" 

This  great  industry,  according  to  the  Census  of  1850,  employed  in  the 
United  States,  in  its  several  allied  and  dependent  branches,  wherein 
Leather  and  skins  are  the  chief  material,  over  146,000  hands,  and  yielded 
an  aggregate  product  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

(1)  Dr.  C«Qiphell'B  Pulilieal  Sonej  of  Groat  EriUiin. 
(424) 
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Its  present  magnitude  has  been  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  is 
due  in  part  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  the  extension  of  our 
mechanical  industry  and  oar  fureign  commerce,  but  more  than  all,  to  the 
raechanieal  inventions  and  the  scientific  principles  applied  during  the 
present  century  to  the  manufacture  of  the  crude  material.  The  tanning 
and  dres=iing  of  Leather  and  skina,  during  the  ante-revolutionary  period, 
was  quite  a  primitive  and  empirical  art.  It  received  little  aid  from 
chemistry  or  machinery,  by  which  the  processes  have  been  abbreviated, 
economized  and  cheapened,  and  the  product,  in  its  variety  and  perfection 
of  ani-ih,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  tat.te  and  utility  that  a  high  civi- 
jization  has  created. 

The  art,  however,  is  one  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  pictorial  tableaux 
inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt  clearly  represent  the  tanner,  the 
Aui.nu.i'  cnrrier,  and  the  shoemaker  engaged  in  the  various  stages  of 
uftbe  111.  tijgjj,  ^[.(t;^  ^ijii  j[jg  materials  and  implements  of  their  trades 
disposed  about  theln.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  leather  slice 
of  the  shoemaker,  in  nearly  its  present  form,  with  the  blade  painted 
yellow,  to  show  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  awl,  are  plainly 
delineated  among  the  tools  that  iymbolize  the  trades  practiced  over  thirty 
centuries  ago.  So  numerous  were  the  ieatlier- makers,  that  a  particular 
locality  in  ancient  Thebes  was  assigned  them  with  the  dyers  and  fullers 
of  cloth.  These  they  appear  to  have  equaled  in  chemical  skill,  as  shown 
by  the  various  colors  given  to  the  skins  arranged  on  shelves  in  their 
workshops.  The  remnants  of  Leather  found  in  Theban  tombs  reveal  the 
use  of  the  acacia  and  other  trees  in  the  tanning  process.  The  Jews, 
after  the  Exodus,  probably  practiced  the  knowledge  learned  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Pharaohs,  in  preparing  the  rams'  skins,  dyed  red,  fnr  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  Whether  the  art  of  dyeing  Leather  in  the 
manner  so  long  practiced  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Europe  obtained  with  difBcuUy  only  toward  the 
close  of  the  iast  century,  has  thus  descended  to  us  from  the  Leather 
manufacturers  of  Egypt,  we  leave  to  those  more  learned  in  such  matters 
to  determine. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  art,  that  bronze 
leather-slices,  similar  to  the  Egyptian,  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
j-aih^r-  'I'  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Mexico,  indicating  a  knowledge 
*mon°fho  °^  Leather- working  by  a  people  possibly  coeval  with  those 
induns.  among  whom  the  arts  were  cradled  in  the  Eastern  Continent 
Among  their  successors  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  and  the  more  bar 
barous  tribes  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  knowledge  of  Leather- 
dressing  was  confined  to  the  preparation,  in  various  styles  suitable  foi 
clothing,  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  birds— for  they  had  no  domestic 
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id  correct  their  septic  tendency,  upon  which  the  whole  process  of  tail- 
ing depends. 

As  no  domestic  animals  were  found  in  America  by  the  European 
ittiers,  some  time  mast  necessarily  elapse  before  their  natural  increase, 
■here  many  exterminating  caases  existed,  would  furnish  a  regular  supply 
f  skins  for  the  tanner. 

Colambua  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  domestic  cattle  to  America, 
n  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  They  were  taken  to  Newfoundland  and 
w,t  c^itis  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1553,  and  increased  ra.pidly. 
lApieric^  Black  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  sheep,  were  introduced  into 
'lorida  about  the  year  1565,  and  neat  cattle  into  Canada  by  the  French, 
1  1608.  In  the  following  year,  we  find  the  first  permanent  English 
olony  in  Virginia  in  possession  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  hogs,  as 
aanj  fowls,  some  goats,  sheep,  and  horses.  These  were  all  killed  or 
larried  off  by  the  natives,  or  were  eaten  even  to  the  skins  of  the  horses 
ly  the  impoverished  colonists.  In  1610,  or  earlier,  kine  were  brought 
)y  Sir  Ralph  Lane  from  the  West  Indies  to  Virginia,  where  the  killing 
)f  any  domestic  cattle  was  that  year  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  The 
nosttimcly  and  unexpected  accession  of  cattle  was  the  next  year  made 
Dy  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  arrived  with  three  hundred  emigrants,  one  or 
^wo  hundred  cows,  some  swine,  and  ample  provisions  for  the  infant  settle- 
nent.  To  this  stock  were  added  a  few  obtained  two  years  after  by 
Argall,  in  a  successful  raid  npon  the  French  settlements  of  Acadia.  In 
1630,  the  cattle  had  increased  to  about  50O,  "  much  bigger  of  body  than 
the  breed  from  which  they  came  ;  the  horses  also  more  beautiful  and  fuller 
of  courage.'"  In  a  list  of  tradesmen  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  the  same 
^^^^year,  are  enamerated  Tanners,  Leather-dressers,  and  Shoe- 
S'y^r^Bir  makers.  These  and  other  tradespeople  are  represented  to 
have  made  comfortable  livings  by  their  arts  in  1649,  when  the  cattle,  in- 
cluding bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  numbered  20,000  ;  which  was  ten  thou- 
sand less  than  they  were  in  1639.  Although  the  industry  of  the  people 
had  been  unwisely  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  siik,  vines,  and  ohves, 
rather  than  to  the  raising  of  corn  and  cattle,  they  bad  also,  in  1649,  200 
horses,  3,000  sheep,  5,000  goats,  and  many  swine.  Cattle  were  thus  eariy 
exported  to  New  England,  and  many  were  killed  to  supply  the  shipping, 
which  in  Christmas  of  the  previous  year  amounted  to  ten  sail  from  Lon- 
don, two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and  seven  from  New  Eng- 
land. This  lively  trade  supplied  the  population,  which  then  amounted 
to  about  twenty  thousand,  with  shoes  and   the  necessary  supplies  of. 

Leather.    But  the  earliest  mention  we  find  of  an  attempt  to  maimfaelure, 

(1 J  A  Declaration  of  the  Stale  of  Virginia,  p.  5. 
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thouen  douUless  there  were  earlier  ones  13  m  a  publication  of  this  dale 
The  eaterprise  of  an  old  settler  Captain  Matthews  a  member  of  th 
legiiilature  h  strongly  comnipnded  in  several  branches  of  industry  H 
employed  a  larj^e  hfnsehuld  in  raising  and  mannfaLturng  hemp  and  fla 
into  linen  He  had  also  erected  a  tan  honse  and  manufactured  Leather 
and  kept  eight  shiemakers  constantly  engaged  in  their  trade  He  hac 
forty  neeroes  trained  to  mechinical  pursuits  This  prosperous  planter 
we  are  told  had  abundance  of  wheat  and  barley  ,  Lilh  itort-s  of  Beeve 
and  sells  them  to  victuiU  the  ships  when  fl  ey  come  thitlier  ,  hith  ab  ind 
anceof  kire  abraveDiiry  s«ine  great  store  and  Poltery  he  mrned 
the  Daughter  of  Sir  Tho,  Hinton,  and,  in  a  word,  keeps  a  good  house, 
lives  bravely,  and  a  true  lover  of  Virginia ;  he  is  worthy  of  much  honor.'" 
In  1656  Virginia  is  represented  to  have  been  exceedingly  replenished 
with  neat  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  except  sheep  ;  and  the  sale 
of  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  to  the  shipping  and  for  the  West  Indies,  was 
a  source  of  much  profit.  But  the  manufacture  of  Leather  appears  not  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  hides  and  skins. 

The  first  indication  of  a  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  domestic 
maunfacture  was  given  in  several  statutes  of  the  legislature,  in  1662,  for 
Tan-houses  ^he  encouragement  of  different  branches  of  industry.  Among 
tobeBKcied.  (,ti)gp  things,  it  was  enacted  that  tan-houses  should  be  erected 
in  every  county,  at  the  county  charge,  and  a  provision  of  tannere,  cur- 
riers, and  shoemakers  for  making  the  hides  of  the  country  into  Leather 
and  shoes.  An  allowance  was  to  be  made  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country  for  every  dry  hide,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
pound  ;  and  shoes  were  to  be  sold  at  thirty  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  the  six  largest  sizes,  etc.  The  exportation  of  hides  out  of 
the  country  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  hide  so  exported.  Mares  and  sheep  were  not  to  be 
exported  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  their  value.  The  low  price  of  to- 
bacco was  the  chief  incentive  to  the  efforts  made  at  this  time  to  create  a 
more  varied  industry.     The  same  cause,  g      tly     (,  t  d  by  the  in- 

crease of  slave  labor,  which,  as  Lord  Culpepj  t  t  d  d  th  m  'too 
many  for  that  and  too  few  for  anything  else     a  d  th        f  t    f  the 

Trade  Acts,  produced  in  1682  another  Act  n  V  g  f  th  d  nee- 
ment  of  manufactures.  In  addition  to  the  n  n  ag  ra  t  f  th  loth- 
manufacture,  it  was  ordered  (anno  1683,  eh  4)  that  n  p  1  11  'ex- 
port out  of  Virginia  any  Iron,  wool,  w  1  f  11  k  h  !  ,  or 
Leather,  tanned  or  uuianned,  or  any  deer,  t  b  11  w  calf, 
or  lay  the  same  aboard  any  ship  or  vessel,  n  1        t  aj.  p  a    by      tl     f  the 

(1)  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  15. 
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owner  tbat  it  is  to  be  carried  directly  to  some  Tann-house  or  smith's  in 
the  country,  to  be  there  wrought  up."  The  price  was  that  year  fixed 
for  dressed  buckskins — which  were  abundant,  and  entered  largely  into  the 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants — at  2s.  i^d.  each  ;  undressed,  Is.  2d.  ;  and 
of  doeskins  dressed,  each,  Is.  9d. ;  undressed.  Is. ;  wheat  being  4s.  per 
bushel,  and  tobacco  10s.  per  hundred-weight — at  which  prices  all  these 
articles  were  to  be  received  for  debts.  Tradesmen  of  all  kinds,  who 
would  settle  in  the  Colony,  were  made  free  from  arrest  for  debts  pre- 
viously contracted. 

These  legislative  efforts  to  preserve  cattle  and  hides,  and  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  appear  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  bad  economy  of  the  people,  with  whom  live  stock  seem  to  have 
been  little  valued.  If  we  may  accept  the  statements  of  Mr.  John  Clayton 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1688,  cattle  were  much  neglected.  They  were 
provided  with  neither  hay  nor  shelter,  but  were  allowed  to  wander  at 
large— except  for  cowpenning  their  tobacco  patches,  the  only  system  of 
manuring  practiced.  Some  planters  lost  twenty  and  thirty  in  a  spring 
hy  starvation  and  various  accidents.  There  were  many  wild  cattfe  in 
unfrequented  parts.  The  cows  were  not  even  milked  in  winter,  a  preju- 
dice prevailing  that  it  would  kill  them.  The  price  of  a  cow  and  calf,  be 
says,  was  503.,  "sight  unseen,  be  she  big  or  little,  they  are  never  very 
carious  to  examine  that  point." 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  also  endeavored,  in  1681  and  the  following 
■year,  to  create  an  interest  in  home  manufactures,  but  with  no  great  suc- 
j^[^,j.  cess.  Laws  were  enacted  to  promote  tillage  and  the  raising 
SuraaeJ  of  provisions  for  exportation,  and  for  restraining  the  exportation 
inMnrjiand.  gf  x^eather  and  hides  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  intended  for 
■the  encouragement  of  tanners  and  shoemakers. 

Beverley,  who  wrote  a  few  years  after  this,  represents  the  hats  and 
Leather  of  the  Virginians,  as  well  as  their  shoes  and  clothing  generally, 
to  be  derived  from  England,  notwithstanding  a  plenty  of  furs,  and  skins, 
and  wool.  A  few  hides,  he  says,  were  "  with  much  ado  tanned  and  made 
into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so  careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't 
scare  to  try  them  if  they  can  get  others  ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  better  man- 
ager than  ordinary  will  vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deerskin." 

In  New  England,  during  this  time,  the  manafacture  of  Leather  had 
become  an  established  branch  of  domestic  industry.  Stock  husbandry, 
npon  which  the  Leather  business,  notwithstanding  large  importa- 
inHon  tions  of  foreign  hides,  is  greatly  dependent,  was  an  enrly  and 
profitable  resource  of  the  New  England  people.  The  first  neat 
cattle  were  introduced  into  the  Plymouth  Colony  by  Edward  Winslow, 
in  the  spring  of  1624,  and  consisted  of  three  heifers  and  a  bull,  to  which 
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were  added  12  cows  sent  to  Cape  Ann  in  1626,  and  30  more  in  1629. 
With  the  emigration  to  Massachusetts  under  the  first  charter,  in  1629, 
were  sent  140  head  of  neat  cattle  and  some  horses  and  goats.  Among 
the  estimates  of  the  company  were  20  cows  and  bulls,  at  £4  each.  As 
in  Virginia,  many  of  these  were  probably  sacrificed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  starving  population,  or  fell  by  the  arrow  and  the  hatchet  of  the  In- 
dian, who  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  distressed  settlements.  Of  tliree 
hundred  kinc  and  a  number  of  other  cattle,  shipped  in  the  following  year 
with  the  large  emigration  that  accompanied  Governor  Winthrop,  more 
than  half  died  on  the  passage  and  during  the  ensuing  winter,  while  a  dire 
mortality  invaded  nearly  every  family  of  the  emigrants.  Milch  cows,  in 
consequence,  rose  in  valne  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  pounds.  The  con- 
tinued accessions  of  people  from  England  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  stock  to  increase  them  to  the  utmost.  Notwithstanding  the 
frequent  scarcity  of  food,  the  depredations  of  wolves,  and  the  savage 
forays  of  the  natives,  the  increase  of  cattle  was  very  rapid.  By  the  tise 
in  price  of  corn  and  cattle,  Mr.  Bradford  says,  "many  were  much  en- 
riched and  comodities  grue  plentiful ;  and  yet  in  other  regards  this 
benefite  turned  to  their  harte,  and  this  accession  of  strength  to  their 
weaknes.  For  now  their  stocks  increased,  and  y'  increase  vendible,  ther 
was  no  longer  any  holding  them  togeather,  but  now  they  must  of  jieces- 
sitie  goe  to  their  great  lots  ;  they  could  not  otherwise  keep  their  katle, 
and  having  oxen  growne,  they  must  have  land  for  plowing  and  tillage. 
And  no  man  thought  he  could  live,  except  he  had  catle  and  a  great  deale 
of  ground  to  keep  them,  all  striving  to  increase  their  stocks.'"  This 
early  disposition  to  migrate,  led,  in  the  autnmn  of  1635,  a  company  of  sixty 
pilgrims,  with  ,their  women,  children,  and  cattle,  through  the  untracked 
forests  of  Massachusetts  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they  suf- 
fered again  the  privations  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of  New  England,  losing 
many  of  their  cattle,  bat  preserving  a  remnant  to  stock  the  future  home- 
steads of  the  Colony.  The  following  June  witnessed  a  larger  pilgrimage 
from  the  Bay  settlements,  wending  its  slow  way,  with  droves  to  the 
number  of  160  head  of  cattle,  across  the  mountains,  swamps,  and  fords 
of  the  same  wilderness  track.  The  emigrants,  subsisting  upon  the  milk 
of  their  kine,  and  these  upon  the  browse  of  the  forest,  thus  planted,  niider 


(1}  HiaWry   of    Pljmouth,   302.      There  for  hia  eneouiueement  tterem  ■xUnw 

were  in  1637,  according  to  Graliam,  but  37  more  Hod.— Fdfn  Saltm. 

plows  in  all  Msssacliusetta.  As  John  Blnck-         The    iaolation  oooasioned   b  i   a  f 

Jeuoh,  of  Salem,  hadnol,in  lfiS8-9,  "auffi-  of  land  wos  regarded  as  an  e    1  in  \    ; 

elent  land  to  maintain  ft  plough"  on  hia  and  Now  England,  and,  while  t  mult 

farm  of  300  »erei,  "the  towne,  for  the  fur-  setltementa,  contribulad  to  the  naeci 
thering  of  hia  endearori  in  plowing  and 
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an  organized  govemmeiit,  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  a  new  embryo 
commonwealth,  upon  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  savage,  During  the 
Pequot  and  other  Indian  wars  which  followed,  live  stock  was  a  precarious 
property,  but  nevertheless  continued  to  increase,  and  furnished  articles 
for  exportation. 

New  Hampshire,  about  the  year  1632,  obtained  its  first  cattle,  of  a 
large-sized  breed,  from  Denmark,  through  Captain  John  Mason  and  his 
associates.  In  1645,  one  hundred  oxen  were  driven  from  Capt.  Mason's 
plantation,  near  Portsmouth,  to  Boston,  and  sold  at  £20  a  head.  Maine 
was  chiefly  stocked  from  the  same  large,  dun-colored  breed,  which  were 
valued  in  the  lumbering  business  for  their  size. 

The  continued  arrival  of  new  settlers  in  New  England  kept  up  the 
demand  for  cattle,  and  maintained  their  prices  at  £20  to  £30  a  head. 
Their  numbers  were  consequently  multiplied,  but  being  too  valuable  for 
slaughter,  the  herds  probably  furnished  littie  material  for  the  tanner. 
But  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  price  to  £5  a  piece,  by  the  subsequent 
stoppage  of  emigration  from  Europe,  found  neat  cattle  and  other  stock 
well  diffused  over  the  country ;  and  the  Colonists  became  consumers  and 
exporters  of  beef  and  other  meats,  perhaps  beyond  any  others  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers.  As  a  people's  industry  is  so  orien  sliaped  by  the 
physical  conditions  which  surround  them,  and  the  presence  of  a  raw  ma- 
terial is  a  strong  incentive  to  manufactures,  it  is  no  extravagant  conjec- 
ture, that  the  abundance  of  the  integuments  furnished  by  their  stock- 
raising  led  several  of  the  old  towns  of  New  England  into  the  shoe  and 
leather  manufacture,  for  which  they  have  been  long  noted.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  of  Salem,  in  1630,  mentions  the  extraordinary  increase  of  cattle 
and  "store  of.snmacke  trees,  good  for  dying  and  tanning  of  Leather." 

Among  those  who  excelled  in  stock  husbandry  were  the  first  settlers 
of  Lynn,  who  were  principally  farmers,  and  had  large  numbers  of  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  For  many  years  before  their  lands 
England"  were  divided  or  fenced,  their  neat  cattle  were  kept  in  a  com- 
Tunner)-.  ^^^  ^^^^  under  an  overseer  or  hayward,  and  the  island  of 
Nahant  was  the  common  sheepwalk,  where  the  flocks  were  attended  by 
a  public  shepherd.'  Whether  the  bovine  and  ovine  wealth  of  the  farmers 
of  Lynn  promised  a  better  supply  of  material  does  not  appear.  But  at 
the  village  of  Swampscott,  in  that  town,  was  erected  the  first  Tannery 
in  New  England.  The  first  white  settlers  of  Lynn  were  Edmund  and 
Francis  Ingalls,  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  former,  in  1629, 
settled  as  a  farmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  where  the  site  of  his 
residence  is  still  pointed  out  on  Fayette  street.     His  brother  Francis 

(1)  Lewis*  Hist.  Ljnn. 
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bi  It  a  ta  e  J  0  Hiinpli  ej  Brook,  where  it  ia  crossed  liy  a  stoue 
bi  l^e  lut  tit!  p  ec  e  date  s  ot  stated.  The  vats  were  filled  up  in 
]8''o  The  hr  t  shoemaker  kao  a  in  Lyiin  was  Philip  Kertland,  from 
Sh  rr  ngton  d  Buck  n^hauah  re  who  settled  there  ia  1635.'  John 
H  b  rt  a  shoemaker  fom  Kottingham,  settled  at  Salem  the  same 
year' 

A  Qong  tl  e  outfits  proTi  led  for  the  Colony  ia  1629,  shoes  "from,  ten 
to  U  riee  foi  me  p  nc  j  ally  of  iieats'  Leather,  are  charged  at  2s.  to 
2f.  Id  perpar  tl  a  lar^e  proportion  of  Leather  and  buff  clothing, 
BO  h  as  sutes  d  blett  a  I  hose  of  leather  lyned  with  oiled  leather," 
gloves  of  calves  leather  a  d  of  tanned  sheepskins,  leather  girdles,  "  dnb- 
letta  and  breeches,  of  ojled  I  ether "  "breeches  of  leather  drawers  to 
serve  to  weare  w  tl  1  oeth  th  r  otl  er  sutes."  \\\  the  Company's  letter 
to  the  (Joveraor  in  April,  1629,  they  say,  "  Wee  have  made  our  servants' 
apparell  of  cloth  and  lether,  which  lether  is  not  of  oyle  skinns,  for  we 
find  them  over  deere.'"  For  many  years  the  dress  of  servants,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  all  the  active  classes,  consisted  in  part  of  leather  dressed 
as  "  buff  leather,"  or  tanned  ;  and  many  deer-skins,  obtained  by  the  mus- 
ket of  the  planter,  or  in  trade  with  the  natives,  furnished  materials  for 
th'  ■      bl      II       1 

II     1  tt       ftl     C      p     J    1  m     1    t     1       xre  of  the  Governor, 

Tl       IS  B     d        1     m  k        1  t    I     m     tained  at  the  public 

I     f,    f      ilO     y  1  t    b         1     the  Governor's  direc- 

am  t  t    I     pi         f      1 1  y       t     A     pply  of  hides  for  his 

"'  mj         d  h  m        th     M  yfi  for  which  he  was  to 

p  y  f     gl  t    t  £4      t  It  d       t  1  th  t  filty    cres  of  land  should 

Ij      lltlhni  titt        ptdhmlftl      own  charge."   This 

p  rs  PI  t  1  b  t!  fi  t  f  th  tl  craft  of  leather"  in 
M  1       tt     b  t     f    ra  d  wh       1        ttled. 

A        g  tl  iy     h  b  t    t      f  B    t  G     rge  Hun,  a  tanner, 

y,\  d       f  1631   b  t  1    d       1640     Jeremy  Houchin  or 

Hth  1  t  t     kth     f      m  tl         1610;  and  William 

0  pp        I  k      th  f  C  pp     (p  Iy  Snow)  Hill,  at  the 

S    th  E  d      1     t     k    1         th       1641 

In  October,  1640,  it  was  declared  by  the  General  Court  that  "  Whereas 
we  are  informed  of  the  neglect  of  many  in  not  saving  such  hides  and  skins 
Batiyiiw  "3  either  by  casualty  or  slaughter  come  to  hand,"  all  such  hides 
i^tharm  should  be  preserved  to  be  tanned,  or  the  owner  should  forfeit 
'*'"■  the  skin  and  £13.     This  order  implies  the  existence  of  tan- 

(1)  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Maag.  (4)  Pelfs  AnuBla  of  Salem,  i,  5,  49. 

(2)  Lewis'  hyr^n.  (5)  Ibid,  i-  102. 

|3)  Foil's  Salem.  (B)  Dearborn's  Boitoa  Netioas,  p.  16. 
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neries  to  which  they  could  be  sent.  It  is  probable  that  tanneries  were 
established  io  Boston,  Charlestown,  Watertown,  and  other  of  the  first 
settled  towns,  very  soon  after  their  occupation.  The  cattle  in  the  Prov- 
ince nnmbered  at  this  date  twelve  thousand.  In  Watertown  two  search- 
ers and  scalers  of  Leather  were  appointed  by  order  of  the  court  in  1638. ' 
Leather  searchers,  in  conformity  with  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  were 
appointed  in  Salem  in  1642.  This  Act,  passed  Jane  14th  of  that  year, 
was  the  first  general  law  of  the  Assembly  to  regalate  the  manufacture 
of  Leather  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  that  it  was  already  becoming  au 
established  industry. 

It  ordered  that  "no  Butcher,  Currier,  or  shooe-maker  shall  exercise 
the  trade  of  a  tanner,  on  the  forfeiture  of  6s  Sd  for  every  skin  he  shall 
tann,  while  they  use  any  of  the  trades  aforesaid,  nor  shall  any  tanner 
use  the  trades  of  Butcher,  currier,  or  shooe-maker  under  the  like  penalty. " 
A  clause  prohibiting  any  but  tanners  from  buying  or  even  bespeaking 
any  raw  hides  of  ox,  bull,  steer,  or  cow,  m  the  hair,  was  soon  after  re- 
pealed. No  Leather  over-limed,  or  insufliciently  tanned,  or  not  thor- 
oughly dried  after  tanning  might  be  exposed  for  sale  Tanners  putting 
Leather  into  hot  or  warm  "  moors,"  or  setting  their  "  fatts"  in  places  im- 
proper, where  the  Leather  would  heat  and  bum,  were  to  forfeit  £20  for 
each  offense.  Curriers  were  not  to  dress  any  Leather  imperfectly  tanned 
or  dried,  nor  use  "  any  deceitful  or  subtil  mixture,  thing,  way,  or  means 
to  CO      pt        h    t  tl      i    tb  y      y     le  leather  with  any  thing 

but  w  th  J,     1  h    d  t  II  th  1      tl      the  leather  would  receive ; 

nor  d  J      y    PI      1    tl       1    t      tl    good  and  sufficient  stuff, 

not  s  It  d  h  Id  th  gl  ly  1  q  t  tit  would  receive  no  more  ; 
they  w  1 1    1  Id      )  1    th  the  currying,  on  forfeiture 

of  ev    yhd   m        1  by  km    1  k    h    dl  ng,  to  be  judged  by  the 

oath    f      fa        t      t  E      y  t  q     ing  it  was  to  have  one  or 

more       1  m    k         f  1     th         1     w       to  receive  as  fees   Id.  per 

hide  f       1!  p        1         d  t  mb        nd  bd.  and  &d.  for  every 

dicke     h         t    b    p     llyth    t  t  th    t  me  of  sealing.'" 

On  tl     4th  N        1646       1  w  m  d    t     prohibit  the  exportation 

of  ra     h  d        k        f  !t  w      ght  1    th     on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 

good  th  I  th  f  d  1  k  p  Ity  t  the  master  of  any  vessel 
that  1  Id  t  k  th  m  b  d  Th  i  tation  of  raw  hides  or  skins 
impo  tdfmhp  dfthk         f  wild  beasts,  as  beavere, 

moos    b  dttrs     aspmttd 

Am    g  th   m  St  t    f  th  m^  or  fraternities  of  different 

(i)  Bond's  Hist,  of  Wat«rlowii.  (2)  Eecords,  vol.  ii.  p.  IT.     Abridgemeat 

of  Plantation  Laws,  Londoa,  1704,  p.  65. 
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trades,  which  arose  in  Europe  upon  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  with 
certain  civic  priyilegea  and  powers,  to  regulate  the  profits,  membership, 
and  other  affairs  of  the  corporation,  were  the  cordwainera'  company,  in- 
corporated in  1410,  the  coopers'  company,  in  1501,  and  the  curriers' 
company,  in  1605,  al!  in  London.  These  privileged  corporations,  in 
which  originated  the  system  of  apprenticeships,  perhaps  served  some 
useful  purposes  in  their  day.  But  by  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  trades 
to  members  of  the  gnild,  and  by  the  injurious  monopolies  established  by 
their  charters  and  by-laws,  the  freedom  of  industry  was  crippled  to  a 
hurtful  extent.  With  the  numerous  public  and  private  commercial 
monopolies,  which  became  a  serious  evil  under  the  Stuarts,  most  of  these 
civic  bodies  were  swept  away  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1624,  and  pat- 
ents limited  to  fourteen  years  for  new  manufactures  or  inventions,  and  a 
few  other  objects,  alone  retained.  The  legislators  of  Massachusetts  early 
insured  the  benefits  of  an  antrammeled  industry  by  decreeing,  in  1641, 
that  "there  shall  be  no  monopolies  granted  or  allowed  among  us  but  of 
such  new  inventions  as  are  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that  for  a  short 
time." 

In  1648,  the  coopers  and  shoemakers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  had 
so  far  increa<ied  in  nnmber,  that  each  craft  sought  and  obtained  certain 
shwmikerB  corporate  privileges  from  the  legislature.  The  General  Court 
Incorporated  j^  Boston,  on  18th  October,  granted  to  "Richard  Webb, 
James  Ererell,  Robert  Turner,  Edmund  Jackson,  and  the  rest  of  the 
shewmakers,"  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  power  to  regulate  the 
trade  for  three  years.'  Although  no  political  or  exclusive  privileges 
beyond  the  regulation  of  their  own  trade  affairs  appear  to  have  been 
conferred,  Johnson,  a  cotemporary,  considered  it  of  much  service  to 
the  craft.  He  observes:  "All  other  trades  have  here  fallen  into  their 
ranks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage  ;  especially  coopers  and  shoe- 
makers, who  had  either  of  them  a  corporation  granted,  inriching  them- 
selves by  their  trades  very  much."  "As  for  tanners  and  shoe- 
Hie°T'rada'  makers,"  he  adds, ' '  it  being  naturalized  in  these  occupations 
miMi.  to  have  a  higher  reach  in  managing  their  manifactui-es  than 
other  men  in  New  England,  and  having  not  changed  their  nature  in  this, 
between  them  both  they  have  kept  men  to  their  stander  hitherto,  almost 
doubling  the  price  of  their  commodities  according  to  the  rate  they  were 
sold  for  in  England,  and  yet  the  plenty  of  Leather  is  beyond  what  they 
had  there,  counting  the  number  of  the  people,  but  the  transportation  of 
boots  and  shoes  into  forraign  parts  hath  vented  all,  however."  Card- 
makers,  glovers,  fell-mongers,  and  furriers  are  also  mentioned  in  a  lengthy 

(1)  Rooords,  ii.  2*3. 
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list  of  those  who  had  "orderly  tnrned  to  their  trades"  in  1651.  The 
shoemakers  and  taaaers  appear  not  to  have  been  the  only  ones  who  poB- 
aeased  the  secret  of  advancing  their  own  interests  by  arts  often  regarded 
as  of  later  origin.  "  As  for  tailers,"  says  this  writer,  "  they  have  not 
come  behind  the  former,  their  advantage  being  in  the  nurture  of  new 
fashions  all  one  with  England,"  and  some  "have  a  mystery  beyond 
others,  as  have  the  vintners."' 

That  Leather  should,  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the 
first  settlement,  have  become  relatively  more  plentiful  than  in  England, 
and  that  boots  and  shoes  should  in  the  same  time  become  an  article  of 
export,  appears  almost  incredible.  We  find,  indeed,  the  scarcity  of  Leather 
expressly  assigned,  in  a  sumptuary  law  in  1651,  as  the  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting, along  with  gold,  silver,  silks,  laces,  and  other  extravagances  of 
dress,  the  wearing  of  great  boots  by  those  whom  the  Selectmen  should 
consider  unable  to  afford  it.  Shoes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  thus 
early  CKported  by  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  already  obtained  a  few, 
chiefly  of  calfskin,  from  Lynn,  where  the  business  had  begun  to  take 
root. 

Stuff  shoes,  for  women's  use,  afterward  extensively  manufactured  at 
Lynn,  were  at  this  early  date  only  worn  by  the  most  wealthy,  and  upon 
wedding  occasions  by  the  less  opnlent,  who  tiienceforth  preserved  them 
as  too  delicate  for  ordinary  use.  Even  calf  shoes  had  before  the  Revolu- 
tion but  a  limited  use,  and  morocco  leather  was  not  made  in  this  country 
until  after  that  date.  Of  the  laboring  closes,  neats'  leather  shoes  formed 
the  principal  wear  during  the  Colonial  period. 

It  was  probably  found  inexpedient,  where  there  was  a  general  scarcity 
of  mechanics,  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  workers  in  Leather  too  closely  to 
one  branch,  as  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  1642.  A  memorial  from 
Nathaniel  Bishop  and  Hope  Allin,  curriers,  to  the  General  Court  in 
1666,  praying  that  tanners  and  shoemakers  might  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  currying,  was  therefore  not  granted.^  In  1617,  Hugh  Mason,  one  of 
the  first  searchers  and  sealers  of  Leather  at  Watertown,  appealed  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tanned 
Leather. 

In  1699,  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  certain  conditions,  granted  Ebe- 
nezer  Enowlton  nine  rods  of  land  "for  the  setting  up  of  a  tanning  trade" 
at  that  place.'  Tanners  and  shoemakers  were  probably  to  be  found  in 
most  towns  in  the  Colony  at  that  date.  George  Branhall  carried  on 
tanning  at  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  between  1680  and  1690. 

In  Connecticut,  during  this  time,  the  inhabitants  had  continued  to  be 

(1)  Wonder-worliing  Providence,  (3)  Coffin's  Hist,  of  Nowbarj. 

(2)  Kecords,  vol  vi  303. 
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almost  exclusively  agricultural,  ilecliaiiics  of  all  kinds  were  few,  and 
Manufaetnres  had  scarcely  been  attempted.  Live  stock  formed  a  valu- 
able portion  of  their  farm  produce.  Pork,  beef,  fat  cattle,  and 
oii^.pin  '  horses  were  sold  in  considerable  quantities  to  Boston,  iHew 
CoLMciicm.  Yqj.^^  and  the  West  Indies.  In  May,  1651,  it  was  afBrmed  in 
Conrt  that  100  beeves  were  killed  in  the  town  of  Fairfield  the  previous 
year.  Tanning,  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  arts,  and  a  support  of  the 
stock  husbandry  of  the  Colony,  was  commenced,  aa  in  Massachusetts, 
almost  with  the  first  settlement.  As  early  as  February,  1640,  among  the 
earliest  enactments,  it  was  ordered  that  skins  should  be  pre- 
reipectiug  served  under  penalty  for  the  use  of  the  tanner,  and  that  hemp 
and  flax  should  be  sown  for  the  manufacture  of  lineu  and  cord- 
age. "  That  the  country  may  be  better  enabled  to  kill  yearly  some 
Beeves  for  supply  of  leather,"  it  was  ordained,  September,  1643,  that  no 
calves  should  be  killed  in  the  Colony  without  the  permission  of  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Court  in  each  town  for  that  purpose.  In  1654,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  respecting  the  sealing  of 
leather,  and  officers  for  that  service  in  each  town  were  appointed  by  the 
Court,  October,  1656.  At  the  same  lime,  the  Court,  "taking  into  serious 
consideration  the  several  deceits  and  abuses,  which  in  other  places  have 
been  and  are  commonly  practiced  by  the  Tanners,  curriers,  butchers, 
and  workers  of  Leather,"  enacted  a  law,  similar  to  the  Massachusetts 
\iw  of  1642,  prescribing  the  mode  of  tanning,  dressing,  and  inspect- 
ing Leather.  Butchers  were  enjoined  not  to  gash  or  cut  ox  or  cow 
hides,  and  no  tanner  was  to  offer  for  sale  Leather  imperfectly  tanned  or 
dned  No  person  "using  or  occupying  the  mistery  of  tanning,  to  set 
any  of  the  fatts  in  tann  hills  or  other  places  where  the  woozes  or  leather 
put  into  tann  in  the  same  shall  or  may  take  any  unkinde  heates,  nor  shali 
anj  put  leather  into  any  hott  or  warm  oozes  whatever,  on  pain  of  £20  for 
every  offence."  Curriers  were  not  to  "burn  or  scald"  the  hides  or 
leather  Each  town  was  to  nominate  two  respectable  men  for  sealers  of 
leather,  whose  fees  were  2d.  a  hide,  or  I2d.  the  dicker  (of  ten  hides), 
payable  by  the  tanner.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  law  in  the  follow- 
ing May,  requiring  the  Leather  to  be  sealed  in  the  towu  where  it  was 
tanned  before  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  hides  out  of  the  Colony  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  price  for  seahng 
Leather  was  in  March,  1661-2,  increased  to  ISd.  a  dicker,  I2d.  a  half 
dicker,  and  id.  by  the  single  hide. ' 

In  the  New  Haven  Colony,  then  a  separate  jurisdiction,  there  was  also 
in  1656  a  law  on  this  subject,  made  in  consideration  of  "  the  damage  or 

(1)  Colonial  Rooordi  of  Coooectieut,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  75,  2SS,  285,  29S,  377. 
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injury  which  many  siistame  by  the  ill  coming  of  Leather  and  by  the 
sbo  e  makers  ill  making  it  up  into  shooes  and  hoots  '  In  eai-h  iown 
where  a  tanuer  or  shoemaker  was  employed  there  were  to  be  one  or  mure 
sealers  of  Leather  who  were  to  be  under  oUh  not  to  seal  any  leathei  but 
such  as  they  should  judge  suffit-itntly  tauned  and  fit  to  be  wrought  out 
and  Slid  in  shooes  and  boots  '  Of  this  they  nere  to  di'^tinguish  by 
L,„,  „f  SCI  arate  marks  two  qualitiea  that  which  wa^  n  ell  tanned  and 
^ewna-,eD  d^  for  upper  leaiher  and  outer  soles  and  another  which  was 
le=is  perfectly  tanned  or  wis  defective  either  in  the  limine;  beimmg  or 
byfrobt  or  in  drjing  but  was  suit <»ble  for  inner  soles  but  not  for  othtr 
uses  Leither  insufEcietitly  ta  da  tt  be  seiled  at  all  and  !,lije 
makers  usmg  it  or  eraploj  mg  tl  e  o  d  qu  1  ty  for  onter  soles  or  uppers 
of  boots  or  shoes,  or  using  any  o  h  d  t  n  makinff  up  theirware  were 
to  make  restitution  to  tbe  inju  d  pa  t  s  No  imported  hides  were  t-o 
be  used  until  sealed. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Court  at  Ifew  Haven  received  complaints 
from  Stamford  of  the  excessive  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  at  that  place, 
as  for  instance,  "sis  shillings  for  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  tenns,  and  thirty 
shillings  for  a  pair  of  hootcs  as  good  as  which  may  be  bought  here  for 
twenty  shillings,  which  the  Court  thought  was  great  oppression,"  and 
therefore  ordered  these  shoemakers  to  make  satisfaction  for  what  they  had 
done  amiss,  and  to  reform  in  future,  or  answer  at  the  next  Court  of 
Magistrates. 

Complaints  were  also  made  of  wrong  done  in  the  sizes  of  shoes ;  and 
the  Court  having  been  informed  that  William  Newman,  of  Stamford, 
■■hath  an  instrument  in  his  hand  which  he  brought  out  of  England,  which 
is  thought  to  be  right  to  determine  this  question  between  the  buyer  and 
seller  did  ordain  that  the  said  instrument  should  be  procured  and  sent  to 
jf       H  d    f     pr        <i  by  th  t  Court  of  Magis- 

Th  ^    ^        f(     ^  L    g  yd  a    t     d    d  was  to  be  made 

f    ra       f    ra  wh    1    th  I  pi     t  t  the  Colony  were 

t    V         pU    d  w  th  1     t     wl    h     11  to  conform.     This 

*     1,        b        tb    fi    t      t     1     t  t  1      t    1  Connecticut,  of 

mpl         t  th  t    k  m     equally  infallible 

j      f  f     f  th    s.     These  several 

^    t  y  h      ches,  exhibit  them 

Tl  y  1  m  t  d     assortments"  of  a 

jIj    ]  tt  1    tmore  Procrustean 

B  t  th  h  m  t  mes  failed  also  in 
h  th  t  t  b  st  of  his  modern 
J       f         d  the  intrduetion  of 

o         t  f  ecent  event.     It  is 
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popularly  assigned  to  the  year  1633,  in  which  the  first  trading  house  was 
built  at  Windsor,  in  the  neighboring  jurisdiction.'  Techaical  improve- 
ment in  his  own,  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Leather  business, 
was  also  long  impeded  by  the  ultra- crepi dean  practice  of  the  shoemaker 
in  combining  with  his  proper  calling  that  of  the  tanner  and  currier,  which 
the  General  Conrt  of  Massachusetts  had  vainly  endeavored  to  prevent. 
A  principal  source  of  improvement  in  these  arts  in  recent  times  has  been 
the  more  complete  separation  of  the  severai  branches,  securing  greater 
skill  in  each. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  Council  at  New  Haven,  in  1662,  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  hides  and  leather ;  bnt  a  rumor  that  Connecticnt  had 
repealed  its  order  on  the  subject,  caused  its  postponement.  Bnt  in  May 
of  the  next  year  the  complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  shoes,  on  account  of  the 
transportation  of  hides  and  leather,  caused  the  Court  to  prohibit  the 
sending  out  of  the  Colony  either  of  hides  or  tanned  leather,  except  in 
exchange  for  their  value  in  raw  hides." 

The  Assembly  of  the  united  Colonies  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  Oct. 
18th,  1611,  regulated  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers, by  ordering  that  no  tanner  should  receive  more  for  tanning  than 
two  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  four  pence  for  dry  hides.  The  selling 
price  was  fixed  at  three  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  sixpence  for  dry 
hides,  which  was  to  be  legibly  set  upon  them  that  their  value  might  be 
known  when  tanned.  Shoemakers  were  not  permitted  to  charge  for  shoes 
above  five  and  a  half  pence  a  size  "for  all  playne  and  wooden-heeled 
shoes  of  all  sizes  above  men's  sevens.  Three-soled  shoes  well  made  and 
wronght,  not  above  seven  and  a  half  pence  a  size  for  well-wrought 
French  falls."  Every  shoe  was  to  be  marked  with  its  proper  size,  and 
for  that  purpose  every  shoemaker  was  to  have  by  him  a  true  and  jnst 
size  or  measure,  and  to  make  them  accordingly.  To  make  "  shoes  or 
ware  with  a  false  size  or  measure  to  abuse  or  wrong  the  buyer,"  or  to 
sell  above  the  price  ^eceed,  involved  the  forfeiture  of  the  shoes  or 


(1)  Shoes,  in  much  thair  present  form,  beans,  of  fiimay  Spanish  iealher,  were  tlien 

were  doubtlasa  aarlier  worn.    There  appears  muoli  worn  in  Englnnd,  but  were  not  ap- 

atjle  after  the  settlemeol  of  Massachusetts,  very  generally  ased  here  before  the  Eevolu- 

nhen  ahoes  ware  ordered    (1829)  vS  large  tion. 

Biae,  at  two  to  two  shilliuga  and  siiponce  a  (2)  New    Haren    Colonial    Records,  by 

pa^r,  for  the  use  of  tbs  emigrants.     Shoe-  Charles  J.  Hoadley,  A.M.,  1858,  toI.  ii.  pp. 

strings,  BB  now  worn,  took  the  place  of  tho  21S,  3fll,  <72,  489. 

■hooTose  under  the  Sluarta,  and  buckles,  (3)  Colonial  Eacords  of  Oonneoticut,  vol. 

resembling  the  horse  bean,  came  into  use  ii.  p.  325. 

ahont  1688.    Boots  of  large  sixe,  and  for 
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The  adult  male  population  of  Connecticut  was  at  this  time  2,363,  and 
the  whole  aliout  12,000.  Its  yearly  exports  were  short  of  £9,000.  Ita 
towns  and  the  neighboring  settlements  of  New  England,  had  been  greatly 
impoTerished  and  burdened  with  debts  by  the  war  with  King  Philip, 
which  still  raged,  and  the  cattle  and  other  resources  of  the  people  were 
much  diminished.  In  1680,  however,  beef  sold  for  2^d.  and  butter  for 
ei.  a  pound ;  and  the  tegumentarj  products  of  their  herds  probably  em- 
ployed a  good  number  of  small  tanneries. 

The  principal  exports  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  same  period  were  pro- 
visions and  horses,  grazing  being  a  general  occupation  throughout  the 
Eastern  Colouies.  The  conTcrsion  of  hides  into  coarse  Leather,  which 
in  early  Colonial  times  was  often  rudely  effected  by  the  farmer  for  his  own 
domestic  use,  was  doubtless  commenced  long  before  this  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  settlements.  The  arts  of  the  tanner,  currier,  and  cordwainer 
were  placed  under  legal  control  in  February,  1706-7,  by  a  Colonial  law 
"for  preventing  of  deceits  and  abuses  by  tanners,  curriers,  and  shoe- 
makers.'" 

In  New  York,  which  now  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Leather 
trade  and  manufacture  of  the  world,  among  the  useful  arts  early  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  the  Province,  was  that  of  the  tanner. 
Sw*Yorkin Domestic  cattle  were  imported  into  New  Netherlands,  under 
esriyiiuies.  ^^^  patronage  of  the  "West  India  Company,"  in  the  spring  of 
1625,  by  t'.e  Hon.  Pieter  Evertsen  Hulst.  He  shipped  thither,  with 
estreme  care,  103  head,  consisting  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  for 
breeding ;  each  animal  having  its  own  stall  covered  with  three  feet  of 
sand,  and  a  separate  attendant.  For  many  years,  however,  the  price  of 
horned  cattle  made  them  too  valuable  for  frequent  slaughter.  A  cow  io 
1627  was  worth  £SQ,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  £40.  In  1650,  when  the  com- 
pany supplied  each  tenant  not  only  with  land,  tenements,  and  tools,  but 
with  4  cows,  as  many  horses  and  other  animals,  to  be  restored  in  sis 
years,  a  cow  and  calf  were  worth  £40.  The  city  of  New  York,  in  1678, 
killed  400  beeves;  in  1694,  nearly  4,000. 

The  first  tannery  in  the  Province  of  which  we  have  found  any  mention, 
was  owned  by  one  of  four  brothers  named  Evertsen,  who  settled  as  early 
as  1638,  some  at  Pavonia  and  some  on  Manhattan.  The  locality  of  the 
tannery  is  not  mentioned. 

At  Rensselaerwyck,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  great  manufac- 
tories of  sole  leather,  it  appears  by  the  account  books  of  the  Patro on  about 
this  time  that  imported  sole  leather  cost  45  cents,  and  upper  leather  and 
shoemakers' yarn  60  cents  per  pound.   Shoes  were  from  two  to  four  florins 

(1)  R.  I.  Colonial  Reootda,  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 
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(80  cts.  to  |1.60)  a  pair.  There  were  probably  tanners  and  shoemakers 
in  the  patroonrej  among  the  first  settlers,  as  well  as  at  Manhattan. 

Among  the  residents  and  property  owners  of  the  Dutch  capital  at  the 
time  of  its  capitulation  to  the  English  in  1664,  were  Adrian  Tan  Laar, 
a  tanner  and  shoemaker  and  Arent  Isaicksen  of  the  latter  trade  both 
living  on  Hoogh  Straat  i  ow  Stone  sfreet  between  Broad  and  TV  il 
liam  and  Jochem  Beetman  a  shoemaker  on  S  B  corner  Broad  and 
Beaver 

Coenraefc  Ten  Evck  a  tanner  shoe  dealer  and  raanuficturer  and  a 
principal  memler  of  the  tiade  resided  on  the  Heere  Graft  now  Broad 
t™  Eyck  a  street  between  Bearer  and  Pearl  His  tan  pits  occupied  seve 
Taooety  (.^j  marshy  lots  on  the  nest  s  ic  of  Bioal  street  above  Beaver 
As  earlv  a'.  1(]53  he  was  a  jr  sperjus  ^nl  influei  tial  citizen  and  the 
profits  of  his  business  enabled  him  to  build  and  occupy  in  respectable 
style  a  fine  hou.se  in  the  former  locality.  After  his  decease  in  1680,  the 
tanning  and  other  branches  of  his  business  were  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
Dirck,  Tobias,  and  Coenraet.  Pieter  Winster,  a  shoemaker,  occupied 
premises  adjoining  the  house  of  Ten  Eyck,  and  several  others  of  the 
trade  established  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  Broad,  north  of  Beaver 
street,  where  a  small  brook  and  the  swampy  ground  afforded  accommo- 
dation for  their  tanneries,  which  then  formed  a  customary  appendage  to 
their  business. 

On  this  tract,  previously  known  as  the  "  sbeep  pasture,"  5vhere  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck  owned  a  large  parcel  of  ground,  Abel  Hardenbrook,  a  shoe- 
maker and  tanner,  built  tan  pita  about  the  year  1661,  his  preratses  occu- 
pying the  corner  of  Broad  and  the  "  Prince  Graft,"  now  Exchange  Place, 
fronting  on  the  latter.  A  bark-mill,  for  grinding  the  bark,  was  owned 
in  common  by  him  and  others  in  the  business.  He  soon  after  removed 
to  High,  now  Stone  street,  where  Some  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  city 
then  stood,  and  properties  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars  each  were 
owned  by  him,  Jacob  Abrahams,  Coenraed  Ten  Eyck  Jr.,  and  John 
Harpending,  ail  tanners,  and  by  a  number  of  wealthy  brewers  and 
merchants.  The  tan  pita  on  Broad  street  were  filled  up,  with  the  ditch 
which  ran  through  it,  in  1676,  when  they  were  excluded  as  a  nuisance 
from  the  city  limits,  to  accommodate  the  improvements  in  the  rising 
metropolis.' 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  Gfov.  Andros  and  his  Council  appointed 
two  tanners  for  the  city,  and  prohibited  all  others  from  exercising  the 
trade.  The  currier  for  the  city  was  Peter  Pangborne.  This  petty 
monopoly  was  followed  two  years  after  by  the  more  important  one  estab- 

(1}  Valentino's  Hi  at.  of  thecitj  of  Now  York. 
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lisbed  by  the  Bolting  Act,  which  was  of  much  vaSue  to  the  city.  It  was 
also  ordained  in  1676,  "that  no  butcher  be  permitted  to  be  currier,  or 
shoemalter,  or  tanner;  nor  shall  any  tanner  be  either  currier,  shoemalier, 
or  butclier ;  it  being  consonant  to  ihe  laws  of  England  and  practice  in 
the  neighbour  Colonjs  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticott."' 

At  that  time  there  resided  on  the  north  side  of  High  street,  betweet 
Broad  and  William,  a  worthy  citizen,  John  Harpending,  who,  by  assidu- 
iDHB  industry  in  his  trade  of  tanner  and  shoemaker,  liad  acquired  a  respect- 
able fortune,  and  whose  moral  and  religions  character  procured  him  the 
highest  esteem.  With  sereral  othera  of  his  trade,  he  soon  after  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  extending  nearly  to 
Gold  street,  and  from  Maiden  Lane  north  to  Ann  street.  To  this  dis- 
trict, afterward  long  known  as  the  "  Siioe makers'  Land,"  the  leather 
fraternity,  expelled  from  their  former  quarters,  removed  their  tanneries. 
They  established  tliera  outside  the  city  walls,  along  the  fenny  line  of 
Maiden  Lane,  on  the  north  side,  eastward  from  William  street.  The 
original  proprietors  of  this  estate,  now  the  centre  of  commercial  wealth, 
were  Coenraet  Ten  Ejck,  Jacob  Abrahams,  John  Harpending,  and 
Carsten  Luerse ;  and  in  1696  they  were,  in  addition  to  the  last  two, 
Charles  Lodwick,  Abraham  Santfort  (Jacob  Abrahams),  and  Heiltje 
Cloppers.  :^e  va!ne  of  lots  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  about  £30  currency  of  that  day.  The  site  of  the  "North  Dutch 
Church"  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harpending,  who  obtained  a  large  share  in 
the  dirislon  ;  and  the  present  John  street  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  that  early  proprietor  of  the  district.  From  this  region  the  tanners 
were  once  more  driven,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Fresh-water  Pond  beyond  the  common,  and  to  Beekraan's  Swamp, 
where  many  of  them  remained  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  one  or  two  much  later. 

This  locality,  still  known  as  the  "  Swamp,"  where  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  trade  yot  centre  and  wield  an  influence  second  to  few  in 
the  city,  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  city  called  the  "Greppel 
"  "'p-  g(js(;]j  "  oj.  '■  Tangled  Briars,"  from  the  shrubs  which  occupied  the 
low  grounds  in  that  place.  Several  acres  of  the  swamp  were  purchased 
in  1734  by  Jacobus  Roosevelt,  for  the  sum  of  £200,  from  ibe  corpora- 
tion, though  it  was  at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Leisler.  Having  been  divided  by  the  purchaser  into  lots,  they  were 
principally  taken  by  the  tanners,  who  occupied  much  of  the  entire  space 
included  between  Cliff  and  Gold  and  Ferry  and  Prankford  streets,  and 
the  north  side  of  Frankford,  between  Cliff  and  Duke.     In  this  noted 

(1)  Dunlop's  Hist,  of  New  York:  Appendii,  p.  126. 
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region  the  activity  of  the  trade,  before  the  Revolution,  accumulated  vast 
mounds  of  tan,  where  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  waged  mimic  battles 
behind  redoubts  of  that  material,  spilied  with  horns  from  the  tan-yards. 
Other  tanners  pursued  their  occupation  outside  the  city  palisades,  on  the 
southern  borders  of  the  "  Collect,"  or  Fresh-water  Pond,  near  the  junction 
of  the  present  Centre  and  Pearl  streets.' 

The  art  of  the  Tanner  was  introduced  in  New  Jersey  from  Long  Island, 
or  Connecticut,  by  the  first  white  settlers  at  Elizabethtown,  in  1660.  John 
Ogden  was  one  of  the  early  proprietors,  and  tanning  was  car- 
ries fn  Mew"  ried  on  in  the  town  by  several  of  that  name  from  the  first.  To 
Btsey.  Colonel  William  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  a  descendant  by  his  mother  from  the  Ogdens,  the  Leather- 
manufacture  in  this  country  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  valuable 
mechanical  aids  it  has  ever  received.  Mr.  Edwards  was  bom  in  Eliza- 
bethtown in  niO,  and  learned  the  business  of  his  uncles,  Colonels 
Matliiias  Ogden  and  Oliver  Spencer,  revolutionary  officers,  who  carried  it 
on  in  that  town.  At  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Edwards  afterward 
conducted  the  business  with  enterprise,  he  is  believed  to  have  employed 
the  first  bark-mill  by  water.  He  subsequently  invented  and  patented  the 
copper-heater,  long  nsed  by  tanners,  the  hide-mill,  or  fulling-stoclts,  and 
the  beating  or  rolling-mill.  The  saving  of  manual  labor  effected  by 
these  inventions  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  manufacture.  He  after- 
ward erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  extensive  tanneries,  which  are 
atill  in  operation. 

East  Jersey  was  probably  supplied  with  cattle  from  New  York  by  the 
Dutch.  As  early  as  1668,  beef  sold  for  2^d.  a  pound  and  50s.  a  barrel ; 
and  in  1615  green  hides  brought  3d.  and  dry  hides  Qd.  a  pound. 

About  this  time,  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  invited  mechanics 
to  settle  in  Newark,  setting  apart  to  the  firet  of  every  trade  who  would 
Sdttieiueiit  reside  there  a  lot  of  land  as  a  gift.  The  town  received  its  first 
orKewart.  gjioemaker,  Samuel  Whitehead,  from  Elizabethtown  about  the 
year  1676.  He  was  "formally  admitted  a  member  of  the  community 
on  condition  of  his  supplying  it  with  shoes."  The  first  tannery  in  the 
town  was  established  in  1698.'  In  16T8,  the  transportation  out  of  the 
Province,  or  the  sale  to  any  non-resident,  of  any  hides  or  tanned  leather 
was  prohibited  by  law."  This  law,  though  perhaps  designed  as  a  remedy 
for  the  high  cost  of  foreign  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  duties  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  Dufceof  York  were  arbitrarily  levying  on  imported 
goods,  was  one  of  questionable  utility  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  supply. 

(1)  For  most  of  the  iihuve  particulars  wb         (3)  Barber's   and  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of 
ore  indebted  to  Valentino's  Qietor;  of  the     Xew  Jorso;. 
City  of  Now  York.  (3)  Wtilohaad'a  East  Jersey,  398. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  Province  were  favorable  for  grazing,  and  beef  had 
tbea  fallen  to  2d  a  pound  and  40s.  a  barrel.  An  enlarged  rather  than 
a  restricted  market  for  beef  and  hides  would  have  been  found  a  better 
expedieiTt  in  that  ai,  in  other  Colonies  where  similar  laws  existed.  The 
prohibition  was  the  next  year  extended  to  Indian  dressed  skins.  Eiiza- 
bethtown  and  Newark,  the  latter  particularly,  continued  from  that  time 
to  make  considerable  quantities  of  Leather  for  domestic  nse  and  for  ex- 
portation. Newark,  which  in  recent  times  claims  to  have  made  the  first 
japanned  leather  in  this  country,  was  some  years  before  the  close  of  the 
last  centurj  the  seat  of  an  active  shoe  and  leather  mannfaeture  for  those 
times,  and  has  since  expanded  those  and  kindred  branches,  sneb  as 
saddlery,  harness,  etc.,  to  a  leading  rank  among  its  manufactures. 

Stock-raising  and  the  production  of  beef  for  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  was  a  profitable  part  of  the  early  husbandry  of  West 
Jersey,  and  furnished  good  supplies  of  hides  for  numerous  tanneries. 
Burlington,  the  seat  of  goYernment  within  three  years  after  it  was  laid 
out,  was  known  to  kill  eight  or  nine  fat  oxen  on  a  market-day.  Two  or 
three  years  later  many  farmers  owned  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  eight  or  ten 
oxen,  and  horses,  which  they  exported,  more  than  they  knew.  The 
profits  of  the  first  settlers  arose,  as  one  of  the  proprietaries  states,  "  from 
their  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  increase  of  their  bestial." 

Trenton,  at  a  later  period,  had  quite  a  number  of  tanneries.  Salem 
tmd  other  towns  had  the  usual  supply  of  English  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, and  were  doubtless  provided  with  tanners  and  shoemakers,  bat 
of  the  first  essays  in  their  branches  we  have  no  account.  Shoes  and  all 
Other  English  goods  were  plentifully  supplied  from  the  first  settlement, 
and  were  usually  sold  at  twenty-eight  per  cent,  profit,  but  to  laborers  in  part 
pay  for  Vages,  sometimes  at  an  advance  of  100  per  cent.  The  scarcity 
of  money  and  the  great  plenty  of  hides,  bark,  and  other  facilities  for  tan- 
ning, secured  an  attention  to  that  branch  in  New  Jersey  which  placed 
the  Province  among  the  foremost  in  the  Leather- manufacture  in  Colonial 
times.  New  York  for  a  long  period  derived  a  considerable  amount  of 
Leather  from  the  tanneries  of  New  Jersey, 

William  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  West  Jersey,  or  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  appears  to  have  established  a  tannery  in  his  new 
EirtT  Tm-  territory  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  first  settlement.  In  a.  letter 
Praus^r.  ^  t'*s  Society,  dated  August,  1683,  he  speaks  of  their  tannery 
™:i,isss.  j^g  ijgj„g  jj.g|i  supplied  with  bark.  The  Swedes,  who  in  1621 
were  supplied  by  the  "  Swedish  W«st  India  Company"  with  neat  cattle 
from  their  native  country,  made  their  own  leather  and  shoes,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  succeeded  them,  probably  had  tanneries  also.  Among  the 
former,  however,  such  arts  as  they  possessed  were  in  an  extremely  rude 
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Btate,  and  their  dress  and  enstoraa  were  in  many  respects  nearly  assirai- 
lateii  to  those  of  the  AborigiDes,  with  whom  they  drove  a  large  trade  in 
furs  and  peltry.  They  were  principally  farmers,  and  the  shoes  of  the 
country  people  were  made  lilte  the  moccasin  of  the  Indian,  with  the  sole 
of  the  same  material  as  the  upper.  They  wore  vests  and  breeches  of  the 
Indian -dressed  skins.  Even  tlie  women  wore  jerliins  and  petticoats  of 
the  same  material ;  and  their  beds,  except  the  sheets,  were  chiefly  composed 
of  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  The  women,  however,  spnn  and  wove  flax, 
hemp,  and  wool. 

Many  of -the  European  settlers  found  the  back  and  deer  skins,  prepared 
as  wash  or  buff  leather  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  either  by  them- 
selves or  the  natives,  a  valuable  resource  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  as 
to  climate  and  mode  of  life,  in  which  they  found  themselves.  These  and 
the  skins  of  wolves,  bears,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  large  animals,  dressed 
with  the  hair,  and  sometimes  embroidered  and  painted  in  various  styles, 
constituted  a  grotesque  but  serviceable  portion  of  the  outward  habili- 
ments in  early  times.  Leather  stockings  or  overalls  are  charged  in  the 
private  accounts  of  William  Penn  at  £1  2s.,  and  a  painted  skin  at 
twelv.e  shillings.  The  transportation  of  dressed  and  undressed  deer  skins 
out  of  the  Province,  dnring  one  year,  was  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  the 
Assembly  in  1695. 

The  price  of  beef,  which  is  charged  in  the  proprietary's  acconnts  at 
4^.  per  pound,  being  about  double  its  cost  in  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  scarcity  of  cattle.  Yet  these  appear  to 
have  been  abundant  soon  after  the  settlement.  A  somewhat  rose-colored 
account  of  the  Province  in  1691,  by  an  Englishman  some  time  a  resident 
there,  states  that  twenty  fat  tlullocks,  besides  many  sheep,  calves,  and 
hogs,  were  weekly  killed  in  Philadelphia,  even  in  the  hottest ' season. 
Many  planters  owned  40  to  60  head  of  cattle.  One  is  mentioned  who 
had  "  three  hundred  Neat  Beasts,  besides  great  numbers  of  Hogs,  Horses, 
and  Sheep,"  and  others  nearly  as  many.  A  fat  cow  could  be  bought  for 
£3,  and  salted  beef  and  pork  were  regularly  exported.  Tanners  could 
purchase  raw  hides  for  three  halfpence  per  pound,  and  sold  their  leather 
for  twelve  pence  per  pound.  The  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  profits  of 
produce  and  cattle  raised  for  the  Barbadoes  market,  rendered  labor  scarce 
is  the  mechanic  arts,  and  accounted  for  the  difference  between  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  products.  Cnrriers  received  3s.  id.  a  hide  for 
dressing  Leather,  and  paid  20d.  a  gallon  for  oil.  Journeymen  shoemakers 
were  paid  two  shillings  a  pair  both  for  men's  and  women's  shoes.  Last- 
makers  received  ten  shillings  a  dozen  for  their  lasts,  and  heel-makers  two 
shillinga  a  dozen  for  heels,  which  were  doubtless  of  wood.  These  were 
nsed  by  servants  many  years  after.     Among  the  tradesmen  of  the  pros- 
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pering  town  were  tanners,  skinners,  glovers,  patten -makers,  saddlers, 
collar-makers,  bookbinders,  and  carriage-makers.  In  1699  there  were 
but  two  tanyards  in  tbe  town,  those  of  William  Hudson  and  of  Mr. 
Lambert.  They  were  both  on  Dock  Creek,  iii  what  was  ealled  "the 
swamp."  The  Creek,  in  1139,  was  occupied  by  six  tanneries,  and  the 
citizens  petitioned  for  their  removal  from  the  city  as  nuisances.  There 
were  several  tanneries  on  Third  street,  near  tlie  Girard  Bank,  long  after 
the  Creek  was  filled  in  1184.  A  law  was  made  in  1100  to  pftvent  the 
sXle  or  manufacture  of  ill-tanned  Leather,  but  was  repealed  in  i:05. 
The  exportation  of  Leather  was  also  prohibited,  and  shoes  were  to  be 
sold  at  6s.  6(i.  a  pair  for  men's,  and  Ss.  a  pair  for  women's,  leather 
might  be  exported  where  it  did  not  exceed  Bd.  a  pound. 

In  1104,  the  shoemakers,  saddlers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  working 
of  Leather  petitioned  for  a  hw  to  prohibit  its  exportation  ;  nnd  several 
inhabilanta  of  the  county  at  the  same  time  aoked  for  a  law  against  the 
transport  ition  of  deei  skins  dres>sed  in  the  hair  Both  prohibitions  were 
embodied  in  one  bill  In  1721  the  legislature  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  branch  pa  sed  An  Act  foi  the  well  Tanning  and  currying  of 
Leather  and  regulating  of  corilwainers  and  other  artificers  using  and 
occupjing  Leather  withm  this  Province  ' 

The  intenor  towns  were  at  this  time  chicflj  supplied  with  shoes  and 
Leather  from  I  hiladelj  hia  Tanneries  existed  however,  in  most  of  the 
older  settlements  Lancaster  early  became  a  place  of  some  activity  in 
the  manufacture  of  Leather  saddlery  etc  which  the  transportation  and 
travel  between  Philadelphia  ind  the  remoter  towns  encouraged.  Gov. 
Powual  who  visited  it  m  1754  speaks  of  it  as  a  "growing  town  and 
making  money  lud  a  manufictory  here  of  saddles  and  packsaddles.  It 
is  a  stage  town  500  houses  and  2  000  inhabitants."  Michael  Bertgas 
and  Henry  Zanck  in  llll  had  tin  yards  ou  Queen  street,  with  bark 
houses  millb  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  business  attached. 

In  York  County  there  was  neither  shoemaker  nor  tanner  for  some  time 
after  its  settlement  Shoes  were  obtained  from  the  capital,  and  were 
mended  by  itinerint  cobblers  who  went  from  house  to  house.  The 
first  established  shoemaker  waa  barauel  Lindys,  who  set  up  a  shop  on 
Krentz  Creek 

The  tannery  did  not  usuilly  in  that  diy  tarry  long  behind  the  first 
occnpints  of  a  new  town  It  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  vil- 
lage, as  commnnioation  between  places  was  imperfect,  and  Leather  per- 
haps rehtnely  a  greater  dependerce  thin  m  our  time.  ,  Transportation 
and  travel  in  new  settlements  were  exclusively  by  means  of  pack-horses. 
As  roads  became  improved  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  four-horse  wain 
became  the  medium  of  transport     The  gear  and  equipments  of  these 
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conveyances  required  frequent  renewal  on  acconut  of  the  roughness  of  the 
best  construuted  roads.  For  yarioHs  other  purposes  in  Agricultare  and 
the  mechanic  Arts,  Leather  was  mucii  depended  npon.  The  cost  of 
freight  from  the  seaports  to  the  interior,  and  of  hides  thence  to  the  older 
maritime  towns,  was  saved  by  the  early  establishment  of  a  tannery  by 
some  member  of  each  new  community,  or  was  extemporized,  in  a  rude 
style,  by  the  larger  farmers  for  their  own  convenience.  The  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  was  often  as  great  in  tbe  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Tanneries,  however,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  several 
parts  of  New  England,  soon  became  very  numerous.  The  cheapness  of 
hides,^nd  of  bark,  furnished  in  the  process  of  clearing  land,  the  abund- 
ance of  suitable  streams  for  carrying  it  on,  and  the  demand  for  Leather 
created  by  a  rapidly  augmenting  population,  rendered  the  business  profit- 
able. The  operations  were  conducted  in  a  routine  way,  with  little  re- 
gard to  the  chemical  principles  involved,  and  tbe  usual  amount  of  tech- 
nical skill  was  soon  acquired.  Tanneries  on  a  small  scale,  with  no 
labor-saving  appliances,  were  multiplied  with  the  spread  of  population 
and  soon  became  very  numerous,  Although  the  Leather,  from  want  of 
capital,  was  seldom  kept  as  long  in  the  vats  as  in  England,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer,  the  teamster,  and  the  me- 
chanic. The  shoemaker,  saddle,  and  harness-maker  were  scarcely  less 
needed  than  the  tanner,  and  their  shops  were  soon  found  in  all  the  larger 
towns  and  villages,  where  coarse  shoes  for  the  laborer,  and  saddlery  for 
the  neighborhood,  could  be  procured.  In  this  way,  throughout  K'ew 
England  and  the  middle  Colonies,  Leather,  probably  equal  to  that  of  any- 
European  country  except  England,  was  made,  even  before  the  separation, 
to  an  extent  more  nearly  approaching  a  sufficiency  than  any  other  article. 

Pennsylvania,  with  a  mixed  population  of  thrifty  farmers  and  Euro- 
pean mechanics  and  tradesmen,  took  an  early  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  Leather,  and  supplied  New  York  and  the  Southern  Provinces  with  a 
portion  of  their  shoes  and  Leather.  Tanned  Leather  was  among  the 
exports  of  Philadelphia  in  ITSl.  A  manuscript  account  book  f  n  a  ly 
date,  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  furn  h  m 
particulars  of  prices.  This  belonged  to  William  Parsons,  a  1  nak 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  Franklin's  junto,  who  afterwa  d  tud  d 
mathematics  with  a  view  to  astrology,  but  employed  it  in  m  u  f  1 
callings.  The  price  of  men's  shoes,  as  then  charged  in  17  3  a  T 
to  Is.  Gd.  a  pair,  and  of  women's  5s.  to  6s.  a  pair.  Sole  leather  appears 
to  have  cost  him  9d.  the  pound,  calf  skins  from  3s.  Gd.  to  5s.  a  piece, 
and  sheep  skins  Is.  8d.  each. 

A  branch  of  the  Leather  business,  which  the  great  improvement  in  the 
textile  arts  in  the  present  century  has  rendered  far  less  extensive  than  it 
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forraerlj  was,  was  the  manuracture  of  buff  leather  and  other  kinds  of 
dressed  or  half  dressed  skios  for  clothing  This  formed  a  distinct  bnsi- 
nessin  the  principal  cities  and  lar^e  towns,  and  liuck^kin  for  jackets, 
vests,  breeches,  etc,  formed  a  part  of  the  tador's  stock  In  the  early 
5„j  Bumbera  of  Bradford's  Mercury,  the  first  Pennsylvania  news- 

LeMher.  paper,  for  1119,  Matthew  Cowley,  a  skmner  of  Philadelphia, 
announces  his  removal  from  Chestnut  street  "to  dwell  in  Walnut 
street  near  the  Bridg  {now  Dock  street)  where  all  persons  may  have 
their  Back  and  Doe  skins  drest  after  the  best  manner  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  He  also  dresses  White  Leather,  and  can  furnish  you  with  bind- 
ings, etc."  The  advertisements  in  that  and  other  early  papers  of  nu- 
merous absconding  servants,  describe  the  dress  of  men  as  consisting 
almost  nniformly  in  part  of  jackets,  breeches,  or  waistcoats  of  Leather, 
and  sometimes  of  cloth  with  Leather  linings.  These  appear  to  have  been 
wrought  up  with  considerable  art,  and  sometimes  had  a  worm  worked 
along  the  button-hole,  or  other  embellishment.  The  buttons  were  various, 
as  leather,  glass,  brass,  tin,  and  pewter.  Shoes  almost  wholly  of  neats' 
leather  are  frequently  described  as  "round-toed,"  and  in  many  cases  had 
wooden  heels.  Steel  bnckles  are  occasionally  mentioned  as  worn  by  that 
class.  Buckles  of  polished  steel  and  more  costly  materials  were  then  in 
common  use  among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  continued  to  be  worn  until 
after  the  Revoiution. 

In  addition  to  the  skinners  and  leather  dressers  in  the  towns,  large 
quantities  of  the  prepared  skins  of  wild  animals  were  furnished  by  the 
natives.  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  maintained  his  family  for 
several  years  near  Reedsville,  in  MiEHin  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  this 
aboriginal  art.  He  hunted  the  wild  deer  upon  the  mountains,  and  sold 
the  skins,  dressed  by  his  own  hands,  to  the  white  people.  These  skins, 
in  iheir  raw  and  prepared  state,  were  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
and  their  prices  were  as  regularly  quoted  as  other  merchandise.  Buck  and 
doe  skins,  dressed  in  oil  by  white  men,  brought  a  higher  price  than  the 
Indian -dressed.  The  current  price  of  the  two  kinds  in  Boston,  January, 
1119,  was  8s.  &d.  per  pound  for  the  former,  and  5s.  for  the  latter.  Those 
dressed  in  the  hair  sold  for  Is.  8(f.  a  pound.  Thus  the  immemorial  prac- 
tice of  a  leadin  tm  agtbjldtthmst  empirical  ex- 
ercise of  civili  d  k  II  A  g  tl  m  n  f  p  bl  |  nt  in  Newcastle 
County,  in  ord  t  t  mul  t  th  m  h  1  d  t  y  f  the  lower  coun- 
ties, offered  in  115  II  1  p  m  m  f  1  p  d  cts  of  domestic 
labor,  including  a  b  ty  f  40  f  th  b  t  d  I  d  er  skins.  Deer 
skins  with  other  peltry  were  exported  from  ail  ti  Colonies  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  Southern  Provinces  especially  shipped  large  quan- 
tities, and  supplied  many  to  the  more  northern  ones  as  they  became  more 
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Scarce.  A  eotemporary  of  tlie  Swedes,  describing,  some  thirty  years 
before  the  grant  to  William  Penii,  tlie  first  Bnglisli  settlements  in  a  por- 
tion of  Maryland  called  New  Albion,  quaintly  commends  these  materials 
as  a  substitute  for  English  cloth.  "A  go'od  glover  with  some  onelj  of 
our  own  Elli  skins  maketh  the  be?t  Buffe  uuats,  oar  own  Stag  and  Deer 
skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldier- clothes  fittest  for  our  woods  ;  a  Doe- 
skin breeches  with  the  fur  inside,  in  our  short  winter,  is  better  than  two 
broadclothes  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  clothes."'  The  exporta- 
tion of  hides  and  Leather,  as  already  mentioned,  was  forbidden  in  Mary- 
land in  1681.  A  severe  check  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony 
a  few  years  later  by  a  pestilence  among  the  cattle,  which,  in  the  yeare 
1694  and  1695,  carried  off  over  twenty-five  thousand  neats  cattle,  and 
sisty-two  thousand  bogs. 

Captain  Lux,  of  Baltimore,  who  in  1733,  four  years  after  it  was  laid 
out,  commanded  a  vessel  in  tbe  London  trade,  purchased,  about  ten  years 
after,  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Light  street,  where  he  transacted 
neryin*"'  busine^  tn  several  mercantile  and  manufacturing  branches.  He 
E^iHmoK.  ^^^  ^^^^  proprietor  of  the  first  rope-walk  in  the  town,  and  had 
a  tannery,  probably  the  first  also  in  Baltimore,  situated  west  of  Greene 
street.  Several  other  tan-yards  were  cstabUshed  on  tbe  west  side  of  the 
Falls,  above  and  below  Gay  street,  between  that  time  and  1171,  about 
which  time  John  Corutbwait  erected  one  on  Wilkes  street  west  of  Hart- 
f    dE  ,  ' 

b         ly  a  y     ffort  was    made  in    South    Carolina  for  many  years 
ma     f  L  ather  or  shoes.     This  arose  from  no  want  of  materials, 

f  le  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful.     These  were  first  intro- 

so  1      d    n  1610  from  England,  by  William  Sayles ;  and  others 

mported  before  the  war  by  General  Wade  Hampton  and 
Colonel  William  Singleton.  A  bad  husbandry,  however,  prevailed,  and, 
as  iu  Tirginia,  cattle  were  seldom  housed  or  fed.  Tar,  tnrpentine,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  and  rice  employed  their  chief  care,  and  the  planters  argued 
they  had  too  much  to  think  about  to  shelter  their  stock.  We  are  in- 
formed in  Mr.  Pnrry's  account  of  the  Province  in  1731,  that  cattle  were 
numerous,  but  that  there  was  not  a  hovel  in  all  the  country  for  their 
shelter,  in  consequence  of  which  ten  thousand  horned  cattle  died 
the  previous  winter  of  hunger  and  cold.  The  planters  did  not  even  know 
how  to  mow  or  provide  fodder.  Butter  was  usually  7s.  6rf.  a  pound  (Caro- 
lina currency),  and  in  the  last  winter  was  ISs.  One  planter  had  two 
hundred  calves  marked  in  the  spring,  which  like  others  were  turned  into 
tbe  woods  to  forage  for  themselves.  Beef  was  exported  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  hides  were  either  exported  in  a  raw  state,  or  cast  away 

(i)  PlantageDefs  H«w  Albion,  p.  31.  (3}  GriffiUi's  Annals  of  BQldmore. 
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as  worthless.  There  were  few  if  any  tanners  or  shoemakers,  and  ox  hides 
were  sold  for  20e.  each,  and  shoes  imported  and  sold  at  10s.  a  pair, 
"Neither  are  they  destitute  of  the  means  to  tan  them,"  observes  this 
writer,  "for  they  make  very  good  lime  with  oyster  shells,  and  the  hark 
of  oak  trees  is  so  plentiful  that  it  costs  bnt  the  trouble  of  gathering. 
They  want  therefore  only  a  sufficient  number  of  good  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers. I  might  say  the  same  of  Leather-dressers,  sioce  they  send  every 
year  to  England  above  200,000  deer  skios  andrest.  Yet  Carolina  pro- 
duces Oker  naturally,  and  good  Fish  oyle  may  be  had  from  Kew  York 
or  New  England  very  cheap,  so  that  they  might  be  drest  and  made  up 
into  Breeches  in  the  country ;  for  which  these  skins  are  very  proper, 
being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer." 

In  lliT,  the  exports  from  Charleston  included  10,356  pounds  weight 
of  tanned  Leather,  worth  6s.  a  pound  (about  S^d.  sterling),  and  HI  calf 
skins,  worth  5s.  8d.  of  the  same  currency,  and  720  hogsheads  of  deer 
skins,  at  £50  sterling  each. '  In  1754  the  exports  included  4,196  tanned 
hides  and  1,200  in  the  hair,  with  882  hogsheads  of  wild  deer  skins. 

North  Carohna  in  1753  also  exported  one  thousand  hundred- weight  of 
tanned  Leather,  and  about  30,000  deer  skins. 

Georgia  in  1755  shipped  49,995  lbs.  of  deer  skins,  and  3,250  lbs.  of 
tanned  Leather;  and  in  1760,  65,765  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  34,725  of 
the  latter,  which  amounts  were  increased  in  1772  to  213,475  lbs.  of  deer 
skins,  and  52,126  of  tanned  Leather.  The  export  of  Leather  in  1772, 
which  was  just  double  that  of  Philadelphia  in  the  previous  year,  indicates 
the  limited  home  consumption  in  Georgia,  the  population  of  which  was 
probably  not  over  one-tenth  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

Immense  numbers  of  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  which  there  were  few  at- 
tempts to  improve,  were  raised  before  the  Revolution  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  the  three  Southern  Provinces.  These  were  produced  at  a  very 
small  cost,  being  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  on  account  of  the 
mUdness  of  the  winters.  Many  farmers  owned  from  500  to  1,500  head 
each.  But  little  beef  was  exported.  The  cattle  were  sold  in  the  lean 
state  at  from  one  to  two  guineas  each,  and  driven  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  fattened  for  market.  The  price  of  calf  skins  at  Charleston,  as 
above  quoted,  namely  5s.  8d.  currency — which  was  one-seventh  the  value 
of  sterling — is  an  evidence  of  the  small  size  and  value  of  such  skins.  It 
was  about  the  price  of  one  pound  of  tanned  Leather. 

An  ample  supply  of  hides  and  wild  skins,  with  onlimited  quantities  of  seve- 
ral kinds  of  the  best  oak  bark,  sumach,  and  other  materials  for  tanning,  failed, 
however,  to  attract  much  attention  to  the  Leather-manufacture  until  after 
the  Peace.   In  the  high  country  of  the  interior,  where  imported  goods  were 

(1)  Hiat.  Coll.  of  S.  Caroliuo,  ii.  234. 
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less  easily  obtained,  slave  labor  less  abundant,  and  the  ordinary  staple 
productions  less  profitable,  some  Leather  and  shoes  were  made,  chiefly  as 
a  household  industry.  But  in  the  lower  and  more  populous  parts  of  the' 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  continued,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  century,  to  be  almost  that  of  an  untanned  ox  or  cow 
hide.  This  remarkable  disparity  in  price  betweeu  the  material  and  the 
finished  product  was  urged  by  a  Society  formed  in  South  Carolina  in 
1794  to  aid  emigrants,  by  directing  their  attention  to  profitable  fields  for 
the  employment  of  capital  in  Manufactures,  of  which  Leather  was  one. 
Several  extensive  tanneries  existed  at  that  time  at  Fayetteville,  in  North 
Carolina,  then  the  largest  mercantile  town  in  the  interior,  and  considered 
an  eligible  site  for  other  manufactures,  of  which  there  were  several. 
Some  Leather  and  shoes  were  made  by  the  Saltzburgers,  at  Ebenezer,  in 
Georgia. 

The  cheapness  of  land  amd  of  servile  labor,  the  profits  of  agriculture 
and  those  branches  of  crude  manufaetnre  which  were  encouraged  by 
bounties  from  Parliament,  confined  attention  in  the  Southern  Provinces, 
throughout  their  provincial  history,  chiefly  to  such  products,  and  ren- 
dered mechanical  labor  extremely  scarce  and  dear.  Shoes,  and  nearly 
all  their  necessaries  which  were  the  result  of  skilled  labor,  were  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  or  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Colonies.  Leather 
was  very  imperfectly  manufactured,  and  much  of  it  was  exported  with  the 
stores  of  wild  deer  skins  and  other  peltry  obtained  in  barter  with  the 
Indians.  The  exports  of  Charleston  in  lt84  included  1,968  sides  of 
Leather,  and  in  1785,  2,517  sides.  In  the  same  years  the  green  and 
dressed  hides  shipped  were  298  and  2,297  respectively.  These  small 
amounts  show  an  increased  domestic  consumption  of  Leather  as  well  as 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  value  of  such  articles  of  export  was  indeed  diminished  in  1764  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (4  Geo.  IIL  3  e.  15),  which  placed  hides  and  skins 
on  the  list  of  enumerated  commodities  which,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  were 
required  to  be  shipped  exclusively  to  Great  Britain.  The  tendency  of 
this  measure  was  to  diminish  the  value  of  cattle  in  the  Colonies,  and  to 
make  it  an  object  to  manufacture  hides  and  skins  into  Leather,  instead 
of  exporting  them  in  the  green  state  to  so  distant  a  market. 

This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, about  that  time,  sought  to  reimburse  the  heavy  outlays  of  the 
war  just  concluded,  by  more  completely  engrossing  the  profits  of  the 
colonial  trade,  and  by  new  and  extraordinary  imposts  upon  its  trans- 
atlantic subjects.  The  course  adopted  throughout  the  country  to  defeat 
the  operation  of  the  statutes  imposing  duties  on  stamps,  and  other  taxes 
and  restrictions  not  required  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  engrafted 
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tpon  the  colonial  mind  ideas  of  which  it  had  before  scarcely  a  remote 
e  nception  The  i  ossibility  and  the  practicability  of  becoming  indepen 
dent  of  foreign  "iources  in  regard  to  those  manufactures  of  which  the 
CDintry  produced  the  crude  materials  began  to  be  doubtfully  entertained 
in  a  few  resentful  breasts  These  opinions  were  inculcated  m  i  few 
patriotic  assemllies  of  merchants  and  tiadesnien  watchful  of  the  future 
interests  of  the  country  ind  soon  npened  into  a  popular  behef  The 
good  effects  of  the  first  experiments  in  frugality  and  ludustry  confirmed 
the  general  impression  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  ministry  brouarht 
the  strongest  convictions  of  duty  in  the  matter  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  regular  importations  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  clothing 
shoe"  and  textile  materials  of  every  kin  1  for  that  and  vanous  domestic 
].urposes  A  necessary  consequence  of  the  retrenchment  in  these  arti 
clei  erj  jined  by  the  general  agreements  to  suspei  d  importations  and 
encourage  economy  while  the  obnosDus  statutes  were  enforced  was  an 
in  reaied  dependei  ce  upon  Leather  and  skins  as  clothing  to  which  the 
people  were  already  habituated.  An  increased  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  the  hides  and  skins  of  such  as 
were  slaughtered  ;  a  more  general  use  of  garments  of  those  materials  ;  an 
increase  of  tanneries  and  improvement  in  the  modes  of  dressing  and 
working  of  Leather  and  buckskins,  were  among  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  the  assemblies  and  local  associations  in  the  several  Colonies. 
In  many  instances  they  were  further  encouraged  by  premiums  and 
bounties. 

The  manufacture  of  Leather  and  shoes  had  already  become  an  im- 
portant branch  of  New  England  industry.  As  early  as  1731,  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  instituted  through  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, reported  to  Parliament  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Leather  used 
in  Massachusetts  was  manufactured  in  the  Province.  In  Connecticut 
the  manufactures  were  "very  inconsiderable;  the  people  there  being 
generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoemaking,  and 
other  handicrafts." 

A  very  considerable  improvement  was  made,  some  twenty  years  later, 
in  the  shoe  manufacture  in  Massachusetts,  which  had  given  an  impulse 
sboesin  ^^  ^^^  buslncss  In  the  Province,  and  particularly  in  Essex 
Lynn.  Couuty,  which  then_jis  now,  probably  made  as  ranch  Leather 

and  shoes  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  Lynn  had  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  women's  shoes  as  a  principal  industry  for  about  a  hundred 
years,  before  any  essential  improvement  was  made.  The  art  of  the  shoe- 
maker was  indeed  very  imperfectly  understood.  Workmen  were  gener- 
ally unskilled,  as  those  who  possessed  the  knowledge  and  capital  to  in- 
sure success  preferred  an  investment  in  land  or  trade.     To  improve 
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themselves  in  the  mechanism  of  shoes,  tlie  mMnfactnrers  wo\il(l  soraellmra 
procure  well-made  shoes  from  Eiigiaiid,  anil  take  tliem  ajiart  to  see  liow 
they  were  made.  The  business  was  consequently  but  limited.  At  the 
eud  of  a  century,  during  wliich  a  surplus  for  exportation  had  been  pro- 
diiued  at  Lynn,  only  three  manufacturers  employed  joarnejraen.  The 
business  was  chicly  conducted  in  families  by  the  manufacturer,  assisted 
by  his  sons  and  apprentices.  New  England  was  the  principal  market, 
and  a  few  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  occasionally, 
perhaps,  to  other  ports.  In  ITSO,  a  Welch  slioemaker,  named  John 
Adam  Dagjr,  settled  in  Lyun,  and,  by  his  superior  skill  in  making  ladies' 
slices,  soon  became  known  throughout  the  surrounding  country  as  the 
celebrated  shoemaker  of  Essex.  Many  persons  in  Lynn  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  acquired  from  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  art,  and 
obtained  the  reward  of  superiority  in  the  increase  of  their  business.  A 
Boston  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle,  in  1 164.  wrote  that  shoes 
for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceeding  in  strength  and  beauty  any  that 
were  usually  imported  from  London, 

From  that  time,  and  especially  after  the  war,- the  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  attracted  to  it  a  larger  amount  of  capital.  With  other 
manufactures,  that  of  shoes  received  a  severe  check  through  the  large 
importations  made  just  before  the  war,  and  again  soon  after  the  Peace. 
Considerable  quantities  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  army  were  drawn  l)y 
Congress  from  Massachusetts  during  the  Revolution.  The  business  was 
revived  and  greatly  extended  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
estimated  in  1788  that  Lynn  exported  yearly  of  women's  shoes  one  hun- 
dred thousai  1  pa  rs  A  computation  made  in  1795  made  the  number 
of  master-workrae  n  Lj  n  to  be  two  hundred,  and  the  journeymen  and 
npi^rentices  s  x  I  und  ed  About  300,000  pairs  were  then  exported  by 
I  manuficturers  ch  flj  to  sjuthern  markLls  Tliey  were  sent  from 
!  uston  Newlork  ani  Ph  ladelphia  to  England  and  son  e  diiLCt  from 
Lynn  to  Europe  A  s  j,le  manufacturer  was  SJid  to  have  shipped  fiora 
hia  own  workshop  wilhin  seven  months  twentj  1h  \i'^\nd  pairs  of  shoes 
Tdlutdat  £4  974  exclusive  of  many  sold  in  the  neighboihood  These 
amnunti  though  smalt  compared  with  its  piesent  business  were  piomising 
indications  of  thit  enterprise  ind  vidual  and  ccllective  which  has  since 
raised  the  annual  production  cf  the  w;rkahops  of  Lvnn  to  an  iggregite 
ot  sii  milhon  pairs  of  shoes  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  bo  jts 
valued  together  at  upward  of  four  milhons  of  dollars  as  stated  m  the 
official  returns  of  the  Stite  in  1855  about  the  Jose  of  the  second  cei 
tuiy  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  town 

Marblehead  whith  now  makes  ovei  one  million  dollars'™  jrtli  of  sli  es 
yearly  was  led  into  the  busine  s  long  after  the  Reiolul  on  I  y  tht,  leta-i 
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of  its  former  business  of  fishing.  Danvera,  Haverhill,  and  other  places 
iu  Essex  were  early  engaged  in  the  mamifacture  of  womea's  shoes ;  and 
there  was,  in  1188,  a  considerable  mannfacture  of  men's  shoes  at  Reading 
near  Lynn.  Boston,  Quincy,  and  many  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  en- 
gaged iu  the  shoe  manufacture  after  the  Revointion.  Middleses  County, 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  had  seventy  tanneries. 

The  fisheries  of  New  England  furnished  abundance  of  oi!  at  a  cheap 
rate  for  the  Leatlier- manufacture.  From  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland  were  also  obtained,  before  the  Revolution,  considerable 
quantities  of  seal  skins.  On  account  of  the  high  duty  upon  them  in  Eng- 
land, many,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  there,  were  sent  to  New 
England,  where  they  were  tanned  and  made  into  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  supply  the  fishermen  on  the  northeast  coast.  Others  were 
dressed  in  the  hair,  and  were  variously  employed  in  making  trunks,  caps, 
coats,  etc.  The  manufactare  of  Leather  in  Massachnsetts  in  early  times 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  maritime  connties,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  Suffolk. 

The  first  tanned  Leather  sent  from  Hampshire  to  Boston  market  was 

from  Northampton,  in  1791,  and  was  ttie  manufacture  of  Col.  William 

Edwards,  before  mentioned.     He  commenced  business  in  that 

meiiis  111      town  four  years  before,  while  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  at 

innmg.      ^^^  sume  time  began  a  series  of  improvements  in  the  mechanical 

b  e  afterward  adopted,  and  extended  by  others, 

B        U       ension  of  the  manufacture.     He  was  one  of 

fi  o  infuse  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the 

b  T  of  his  works  on  an  improved  plan  from  tiwse 

ry,  and  at  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.,  where  he  had 

four  years  for  his  board  and  the  privilege  of 

ta        g  w  ra  tock  /oitr  sheepskins  a  year,  and  afterward 

b      d  thirty  dollars  per  annum  and  board,  first  en- 

g  g  d  h  T       rude  appointments  of  a  tannery,,  as  generally 

b        b  h  ced  a  greater  or  less  number  of  oblong  boxes 

g  h  rth  near  a  small  stream,  and  without  cover  or 

b  ts  and  leeches.     A  few  similar  boxes  above 

g        d  ools,  an  open  shed  for  a  beam  house,  and  a 

n  diameter,  in  which  the  bark  was  crushed  by 

alternate  wooden  and  stone  wheels,  turned  by  two  old  or  blind  horses, 

al  the  rate  of  half  a  cord  a  day,  completed  in  most  cases  the  arrangements 

of  the  tanyard.     Mr.  Edwards,  as  an  improvement  on  this,  "  began  by 

laying  down  a  trunU  of  planlc  made  tight  underneath  bis  vats  to  carry  off 

the  spent  liquor ;  then  a  jnnk  to  receive  it,  next  leeches  above  ground  in 

tiers,  one  above  anotber,  raising  the  liquor  by  a  suction  pump  worked  by 
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two  or  four  men ;  then  substantial  bnildings  over  his  beam  bouse,  and 
handles,  using  the  lofts  for  a  cnrrier's  shop. 

He  early  erected  a  bark-mill  on  a  stream  five  miles  from  b  s  tan  ery 
and  so  much  nearer  tbe  region  where  his  bark  was  gro  n  1  bj  water 
power,  using  at  first  mill-stoues,  afterward  the  several  iro  m  lis  as  tl  ey 
were  invented  by  others  ;  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  tl  e  first  depart 
ure  from  the  old  horse-mill  already  described,'" 

This  bumble  commencement,  with  a  stock  of  fifty  bides,  and  an  improved 
mechanism  and  arrangement  of  tbe  tannery,  was  afterward  pushed,  through 
the  intelligent  observation  of  an  active  mind,  to  higher  results.  His 
operations  were  extended  to  neighboring  towns,  and  all  his  enterprise 
finally  to  tbe  Catskill  mountains.  His  subsequent  improvements  may  be 
more  fully  noticed  hereafter  as  among  the  earliest  and  most  important  of 
the  mechanical  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Leather-manufacture. 

An  early  history  of  the  important  county  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  pub- 
lished in  nS3,'  though  in  other  respects  somewhat  full,  has  few  references 
Tanoeriesin  *'*  tanneries,  or  other  branches  of  Leather- manufacture.  The 
worteater.  (^gtho,.  makcs  mcution  of  over  thirty  fulling-mills  and  clothiers' 
works,  which  were  scarcely  more  important  to  the  people  than  tanning 
and  leather- dressing  establishments.  Two  tanneries  are  mentioned  in  the 
township  of  Charlton,  those  of  Captain  Israel  Waters  and  Mr.  Asa 
Corben,  the  former  being  carried  on  in  great  perfection.  Captain  Waters 
had  an  excellent  bark-mill,  constructed  on  a  new  plan,  and  propelled  by 
water.  It  must  therefore  hrfve  been  nearly  as  early  as  that  of  Colonel 
Edwards  at  Northampton.  Water-power  was  used  for  that  purpose,  but 
to  a  bmited  e  t    t  b  f        th    j  t        t    j      Tl  a  bark-mill 

near  the  same  t  tMdflwhhw      pplldlywdW    should 

not  be  warrant  d  f        g  f        th      i  f  th     t  p  g    pi  er,  that 

there  were  not  m     y  t  th  t  1  g       It      1  ty  at  that 

date,  and  sho  m  k  ly    11  th     1  Th  ty      w  manu- 

factures more  b     t    tl  y    th  pt  E  d  1    g     q  antities 

of  shoes,  and       th  1       tl         ml        f    ts  t  T  t  at  the 

above  date,  th    kbtw  dig         qt        kwtth      lajority 

of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties,  lor  we  are  told  that  a  young 
stranger,  who  made  his  appearance  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  being  un- 
pleasantly reminded  that  "boots"  were  an  innovation. 

Among  the  many  expedients  devised  about  the  year  1764  to  relieve  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  restrictions  on  colonial  trade,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  societies  to  promote  industry  and  frugality.     One  of  these  was 

(1)  ReponofProoeedingsatAnnualDin-         (2)  Whitnoj'a      History     uf      Worcester 
net   of  Hide   und   Leather   Trade  of  New     County. 
Tork,  1859. 
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.stobltaled  in  He»  York  in  t\M  je«r  "for  tlie  piomolion  of  Arts. 
Agricnltare,  und  Eoonomj."  The  Le«tlier  brancli  recelTCd  in  sliarc 
of  encouragement  from  the  society,  whicli  in  December  offered 
co"»sera°"t  premiums  of  £20  for  tanning  the  best  twenty  sides  of  Bend 
Leather  in  the  year  1166,  and  £10  for  the  best  solo  Leather,  not  less 
than  fifty  hides  ;  for  the  best  pair  of  women's  shoes,  made  of  stuff,  and 
with  soles  of  leather  tanned  in  the  Proyince,  XIO  ;  and  like  sums  for  the 
best  dressed  hundred  deer  skins,  and  for  the  best  made  pair  of  bearer 
skin  gloves. 

The  necessity  of  some  form  of  encouragement  appears  from  the  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Moore  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  dated  Fort  Gjjorge.  7th  May, 
nes,  with  which  he  transmitted  an  ofEeial  answer  to  th*e  queries  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  respecting  manufactures.  "  No  mention  is  made  in 
the  former  letter  (of  January,  H67)  of  the  great  quantities  of  Leather 
being  tanned  in  this  country,  as  this  branch  of  bnsiness  has  been  earned 
on  for  many  years  ;  the  Leather  is  greatly  inferior  in  qnaiity  to  that  made 
in  Europe,  and  they  arc  not  yet  nrrired  to  the  perfection  of  making  sole 
leather."  How  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  business  in  Now 
York  are  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  governor  1 

Governor  Tryon's  report  on  the  same  subject,  in  1774,  represent, 
eleven.tweirths  of  the  dress  of  the  people  to  be  British  manufactures, 
except  hats  and  shoes  mannfoetured  in  the  Province.  Peltries,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Colony,  and  raw  hides  from  the  West  Indies  or  Honduras 
Bay,  were  among  its  exports,  which  amounted  to  about  £130,000  annu- 
ally,'exclusive  of  ships  built  for  sale  to  the  value  of  £30,000  more.  Its 
imports  he  estimated  at  £500,000  sterling. 

The  importation  of  hides  and  skins  into  New  York,  which  is  now  the 
great  emporium  tor  these  commodities,  amounted,  according  to  the  tables 
of  Lord  Sheffleld.  taken  from  offieial  sources,  in  1774  to  only  30,000, 
and  in  1776  to  13,927,  valued  at  4s.  td.  each.  The  exports  of  these 
articles  are  not  enumerated. 

The  first  hides  from  South  America  sent  to  Europe  were  shipped  trom 
Brazil  to  Caatile  In  1580.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  were  brought 
„^  from  that  part  of  the  ootitinent,  or  from  the  east,  until  nfler  the 
jUS-jJ  Kevolution,  when  American  merchants  began  to  extend  their 
R"™iutioI  commercial  adventures  into  distant  seas.  As  the  war  inter- 
rupted the  importation  of  hides  as  well  as  of  shoes  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  Leather,  a  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  experienced.  Although  the 
manufacture  of  Leather  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important,  the 
greatest  ear.  in  the  preservation  of  hide,  and  skins  failed  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  people  in  some  parts,  and  the  troops  were,  m  many  m- 
Btances,  nearly  unfit  for  duty  from  inahihty  to  obtain  .hoes.     The  cou- 
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sumption  of  Leather  and  dressed  skins,  however,  was  niiicli  incre;ised  I17 
the  substitution  of  that  material  for  cloth  in  the  a.pparel  of  the  people  and 
the  soldiery,  and  by  the  large  quantity  required  for  military  equipments, 
saddlery,  and  other  horse  furniture. 

As  early  as  Oct.  15,  1176,  three  days  after  the  landing  of  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Howe  in  Westchester,  hides  were  ordered  by  the  New 
York  Convention  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  sent  to  some  safe  p!ace 
north  of  the  Highlands.  On  the  following  day,  Robert  R.  Livingston 
stated  in  the  Convention  that  large  numbers  of  the  hides  of  cattle  sup- 
plied by  the  Eastern  States  for  the  army  at  Ticonderoga,  and  of  others 
purchased  in  the  Stat«,  were  sent  by  the  contractors  into  Connecticut, 
and  many  were* wasted  for  want  of  care.  The  supplies  of  Leather  were 
in  consequence  already  nearly  exhausted.  As  much  would  be  required 
for  troops  about  to  be  raised  in  the  State,  and  the  people  were  already 
distressed  by  the  scarcity  of  that  article,  he  moved  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commissary  to  take  charge  of 
hides.  On  the  33d  of  the  following  mouth,  Congress  by  resolution  em- 
powered the  Commissioners  in  each  Department  to  employ  proper  per- 
sons to  .take  ciiarge  of  the  hides  and  tallow  in  each  district,  "that  the 
former  may  be  tanned  into  Leather,  or  at  least  so  far  cured  as  to  prevent 
them  being  spoiled,"  etc.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners 
to  the  northern  army  to  the  Commissary-General,  that  hides  at  that  time 
were  worth  at  Albany  tliree  dollars,  but  two  thousand  had  without  au- 
thority been  sold  to  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Ehzahethtown,  for  a  medium  price 
between  seven  and  ten  shillings,  and  to  others  for  I3s.  id.,  15s.,  and 
S2s.  each.  Not  the  least  embarrassing  of  the  many  discouragements 
which  attended  that  campaign  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  through  New 
Jersey,  was  the  destitution  of  shoos  and  suitable  clothing  for  the  tempo- 
rary levies  embodied  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  without  arms  or 
ammunition,  or  any  system  of  finance  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  It 
was  stated  to  Congress,  December  4th,  that  one-third  of  the  soldiers  at 
Ticonderoga  were  obliged  to  do  duty  without  shoes  to  their  feet.  Only 
900  pairs  were  sent  thither  for  12,000  to  13,000  men,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  were  down  with  pleurisy,  and  there  were  no  barracks  or 
hospitals  to  receive  them.  The  deficiency  did  not  probably  arise  so  much 
from  the  actual  scarcity  either  of  Leather  or  shoes,  as  from  inexperience 
in  the  Commissariat  department,  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental 
currency — which  it  was  treasonable  to  refuse — and  the  inability  of  Con- 
;:ress  to  purchase,  by  money  or  credit,  suitable  supplies.  Congress  was 
more  than  once  called  upon  to  denounce  in  severe  terms  the  conduct 
of  men  in  difTereict  parts  of  the  country  who  monopolized  certain  neces- 
saries, or  sold  them  at  enormous  profits  to  the  agents  of  Government  or 
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tkeir  .nlTems  ncRhbors  Ic  November  26lh  «  resolution  of  Ih.  kind 
censured  certuin  persons  lu  Phil.delpki.  «ho  .n,ros,ed  sboes  stockinES 
and  otter  iiecess.rie>  reejoired  by  the  armj  and  teccmmended  Ibe  As- 
sembly to  tiud  1  remedy  tbetefor  On  the  fcllo.ing  dij  ten  tkons.nd 
purs  ol  shoes  ind  Qu  equal  number  of  stockmgs  .ere  ordered  from  »ew 
Englsnd  ,  und  the  Conned  of  Sifety  in  Phil.delphm  in  order  to  supply 
the  compinies  with  arm.  and  dothinr  empo.ered  the  field  ofEcers  of 
each  bittahon  to  purchase  and  if  they  could  not  purchase  to  .,»j»-e<s 
arms  cartouch  boles  blankets  sboes  stockings  and  other  necessaries 
The  seveial  legislatures  were  also  recommended,  on  20th  December  to 
enact  laws  to  empower  the  seizure  witbin  their  jnnsdictou  of  woolen 
cloths,  shoes  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  arm^ 

Among  the  eitraordinary  po. er»  conferred  on  Oeneral  Washington 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress  Deco.nbei  11  for  raising  and  equipping  an 
army  «as  the  authority  to  tike  whatever  ho  might  want  for  its  use  if 
the  inhabitants  would  not  sell  it  at  a  reasonable  price  and  to  srrest  and 
confine  persons  who  refused  ti  take  the  lontinental  currency  or  were 
otherwise  disafiited  to  the  American  canse  During  the  opetnlious  in 
Sew  Jersey  in  the  ensuing  months  there  w.s  much  snlering  m  both 
armies  The  Americans  suffered  most  Many  of  them  were  without 
shoes  though  marcMng  over  fioaen  ground  which  so  gashed  then  naked 
feet  that  each  step  was  marked  with  Wood  There  was  se.rcelv  a  tent 
in  the  whole  army"  Ihere  was  a  like  scarcity  of  other  clothin„  There 
was  probably  .  greater  pleat)  of  Leather  and  materials  than  of  manufac- 
tured work,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  labor  Women's  shoes 
sold  in  the  summer  of  1776  for  13s.  6rf.  a  pair;  and  James  Claypoole, 
of  Chestertown,  Maryland,  wrote  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  December, 
that  his  inability  to  obtain  hands  had  prevented  his  fuh  performance 
or  a  contract  to  supply  shoes.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
Col  Boberdeau  wrote  to  President  Wharton,  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
Yorktown  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  there  were 
greater  quantities  of  Leather  at  that  place  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Much  Leather  was  also  stored  at  Yorktown.  Tlie  tanners  were  wiliing 
to  part  with  It  for  green  hides,  which  the  Board  of  War  would  supply. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wharton  was  advised  to  take  possession  of  the 
Leather  at  those  places,  on  account  of  the  neoesslties  of  the  publie  ser- 
vice. Tanners  who  were  asaociators  had  the  preference  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  hides.  ,.       Cj 

Special  efforts  were  also  made  by  Congress  to  procure  supplies  of  deer 
skins  for  the  clothing  of  the  military.  Gunpowder  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  supply  of 
such  skins  was  drawn  from  Seorgla.     That  material  was  conspicuous  m 
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the  dresa  of  several  divisions  of  the  American  soldiery.  Col.  Small- 
wood's  regiment,  oflcered  by  young  men  of  tbe  best  families  of  Mary- 
land, was  principally  clotbed  with  it,  and  the  Convention  of  the 
State  provided  liberally  of  the  same  material  for  all  its  troops. 
Many  a  brave  and  patriotic  heart  beat  beneath  a  vest  of  Buckskin,  by 
which  name  the  American  soldier  was  called.  Leather  doublets  were 
recommended  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  with  Great  Britain  in  1774.  In  that  and  all  the  principal  towns 
there  were  many  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  chamois  or  wash  leather,  and  in  making  it  up  into  gloves,  shirts,  vests, 
breeches,  belts,  cartouch  boxes,  etc. 

Parchment  was  also  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1772  by  Robert  Wood, 
Fifth  street  below  Walnut,  and  probably  by  others.  It  was  considered 
by  the  conveyancers  equal  to  any  imported. 

In  March  of  that  year  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  "Act 
to  prevent  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  Manufacture  of  Leather." 

The  exports  of  Leather  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year 
ending  January  5th,  1772,  amounted  to  25,970  pounds,  and  in  the  two 
following  years  to  40,735  and  31,696  pounds  respectively. 

In  1780  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  granting  to  Henry  Guest,  of 
New  Brunswick,  K.  J.,  the  exclusive  right,  for  the  term  of  Ave  years, 
of  manufacturing  curriers'  oil  and  blnbher  in  a  way  previously  unprac- 
ticed  and  unknown,  from  materials  discovered  by  him  in  the  United 
States.  A  sample  and  sealed  description  of  the  materials  were  lodged 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly, 

The  manufacture  of  the  several  descriptions  of  Fancy  Leathers  from 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  in  imitation  of  the  Turkey  and  Morocco  Leathers, 
Finer  ^^^  attempted  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  introduction  of 

Lwthere.  ^jjg  g^j  jjj  England.  This  branch  has  long  been  a  prominent 
one  in  the  Leather  business  of  Philadelphia,  which  manufactures  Morocco 
to  a  far  greater  amount  than  any  other  place  in  the  Union,  employing 
at  present  over  thirty  large  factories,  about  sixteen  hundred  hands,  and 
half  a  milHon  of  capital,  with  annaal  sales  to  the  value  of  about  two 
millions  of  dollars.     The  quality  is  very  superior. 

It  appears  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  (he  Society 
of  Arts  in  London,  for  the  year  1783,  that,  under  the  influence  of  re- 
wards offered  by  the  Society,  a  large  manufactory  of  Red  Leather,  in 
imitation  of  Turkey  or  Lisbon,  had  been  established  in  England,  and 
the  process  first  laid  before  the  Society  had  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
foreigner  from  whom  they  had  parehased  the  secret.  Skins  were  then 
prepared  and  dyed  red  and  yellow  in  a  manner  so  excellent  as  to  be 
preferred  by  the  consumers  to  any  imported ;  and  they  were  exported  in 
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considerable  qQantitiea  to  foreign  markets.  It  was  but  o  e  f  tie  many 
benefits  accruing  to  the  productive  interests  of  Great  Br  ta  ^nd  her 
Colonies  from  the  generous  encouragement,  by  pecun  wy  inl  1  ouorary 
rewards,  extended  by  the  Society  to  all  branches  of  inlu'i  ry  anl  which, 
about  the  same  time,  had  brought  the  manufacture  of  Losh  or  Buff 
Leather  to  equal  perfection  with  the  imported,  and  had  also  introduced 
the  art  of  dyeing  Turkey  red  on  cotton  equal  to  any  from  the  Levant, 
an  art  prcyiously  unknown  in  the  kingdom. 

The  PennsylTania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures 
and  useful  Arts  was  established  in  Philadelphia  with  similar  aims  in  the 
year  1181.  In  the  following  year  Messrs.  Tench  Coxe  and  John  Kaighn 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  process  of  coloring 
Leather  as  practiced  in  Turkey  and  Morocco.  They  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  that  they  had  made  inquiry,  and  found  the  business 
had  been  attempted  by  two  manafacturers  in  the  city,  by  one  of  whom 
it  was  still  carried  on  ;  but  they  were  informed  the  method  of  fixing  the 
colors  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  They  found  also  that  this  branch  had 
been  an  object  of  repeated  inquiry  and  experiment  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  most  valuable  matter  relating  to  it  ever  made  public  there,  was  the 
process  which  they  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Board.  The 
excessive  difference  between  the  prices  of  American  and  Morocco  skins, 
and  the  great  and  increasing  importance  of  the  Leather  branch  in  the 
United  States,  rendered  it  very  desirable  that  every  part  of  the  process, 
which  conveniently  could,  should  be  adopted  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  process  for  dyeing  Leather  red  and  yellow,  as  practiced  in  Tur- 
key, with  directions  for  preparing  and  tanning  the  skins,  as  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Philippi,  a  native  of  Armenia,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  from 
which  he  received  £100  sterling  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  were 
published  in  full  by  order  of  the  Board.  Those  who  are  curious  to  com- 
pare the  process  recommended  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  with  that  pur- 
sued at  present,  may  find  the  instructions,  over  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary,  C.  Wistar,  December  2i,  1188,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet 
and  Daily  Advertiser,  No.  3104,  for  January  13,  1189. 

With  some  dififerences  in  the  manipulation,  we  apprehend  the  process 
in  the  several  operations  of  liming,  drenching,  bating,  salting,  tanning, 
and  dressing,  and  the  preparation  of  the  dyes,  will  be  found  to  conform 
in  its  essential  features  to  the  present  praotice.  Morocco  leather  of  fair 
quality  is  said  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  1110  by  the  aftenvard 
famotts  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  and  others,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where 
it  was  resumed  about  1196  by  Elisha  Mead. 

Sheep  skins,  now  extensively  employed  in  making  the  inferior  or  imi- 
tation Moroccos,  have  been  rendered  much  loss  valuable  as  tanners' 
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Btock  than  formerly,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  and  other  fitie- 
wooied  breeds,  in  which  Uie  weigiit  and  quality  of  the  fleece  have  been 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  pelt.  Thwy  were 
probably  little  used  at  that  time  by  the  tanner  in  Pennsylvania,  as  there 
were  comparatively  few  sheep  ia  the  State,  and  their  increase  was  an 
object  with  the  farmer. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Coxe  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  1187, 
his  review  of  Lord  Sheffield,  and  other  writings,  in  which  he  labored  to 
direct  attention  to  Manufactures,  fnrnish  a  few  particulars  relative  to 
this  industry  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

In  calling  attention  to  its  importance,  he  states  that  the  Leather 
branch  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  eleven  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
stiieoftue  I'^S.  or  aiOTG  than  a  fifth  of  all  their  staple  manufactures, 
ma'auftoinre  "^^^  American  people  ate  more  meat  than  they,  and  had  the 
aitiie Peaw.  guujjg^jjjj  Qf  many  more  deer  sltins.  Lord  Sheffield  stated, 
about  the  date  of  the  Peace,  that  men's  shoes  were  never  imported  in 
any  great  amount  except  by  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  but  that 
women's  shoes  were  and  mast  continue  to  be  imported  in  considerable 
quantities,  principally  from  Great  Britaia  Although  many  were  made 
in  Massachusetts,  particularly  at  Lynn,  and  were  exported,  the  staff, 
such  as  calliraaneo,  and  the  binding  and  lining,  came  from  Great  Britain. 
No  other  nation  in  Europe  made  Leather  as  well  as  the  British,  and  all 
others  were  far  behind  the  Americans  in  that  respect.  Sole  Leather 
was,  however,  imported  from  England  to  America,  because  better  made; 
but  upper  Leathers  were  as  good  in  America  as  in  England.  These 
remarks  of  his  Lordship,  who  was  not  disposed  to  represent  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  late  Colonies  too  favorablj,  are  au  evidence  that  good 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  Leather-mannfactuie,  as  well  as  in  those 
branches  which  were  its  chief  support  ' 

In  reference  to  the  future  dependence  upon  Great  Biitiin  for  shoes, 
Mr.  Cose  estimated  that  probably  not  less  than  eight  millions  of  pairs 
of  shoes,  boots,  half-boots,  gaiters,  slippers,  dogi,  and  galoshoes  were 
annually  ooiisumed  or  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  which 
was  equivalent  to  two  pair  of  shoes  per  annum  for  each  of  the  four 
millions  of  the  popiilation.  At  a  medium  valuation  of  7'>  cents,  or 
S3,  i^d.  sterling,  per  pair,  they  would  amount  to  six  millions  of  dollars 
Of  that  large  quantity  only  TO, 450  pairs  of  shoes,  boot's,  etc  ,  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  Slates  in  the  previous  year  Tanned  Leather 
weighing  22,698  lbs.  was  exported  within  the  same  time  and  5,700  pairs 
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of  boots  and  shoes.  Ot  nnmonnfactnred  liWes  only  330  wert  skipped 
abroad.  Leather  and  shoes  to  some  extent  were  sent  from  the  Western 
conntry.  .    ^u    i    t 

The  principal  seats  of  the  shoe  and  Lealher-manufaetare  in  the  last 
eenlnry  and  the  beginning  of  this  were  in  Massachoselts,  Connectient, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylyania,  thongh  Maryland  and  Delaware 
SnS'ib.  ^,j„  „aae  a  considerable  amount.  South  Carohna  also  ap- 
^"!;i^"in«,  pears  to  have  made  Leather  of  good  quality  many  years  before 
the  Bevolntion.  Sole  Leather  from  that  Province  even  came  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  her  own  marltets.  Charleston 
sole  Leather  and  Carolina  tanned  Leather  were  advertised  hy  different 
Leather  dealers  in  PhlMelphia  in  1159.  The  hemlock  forests  of  New 
England  furnished  the  principal  tanning  material  for  the  former,  and 
in  the  Middle  and  Sonthom  States  oak  bark  was  chic«r  employed.  The 
black  oak  bark,  or  Quercitron  ot  commerce,  so  eitensively  oiported  for 
making  yellow  dye,  was  lirsl  seat  to  England  before  the  Bevolntion  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  an  export  trade  In  the  article  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  Peace  by  one  of  the  discoverers  of  its  valuable 
dyeing  properties. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  several  kinds  ot  oak  bark  In  that  and 
neighboring  States,  and  an  early  Impression  derived  from  the  superi- 
ority ot  the  sole  Leather  there  made  that  hemlock  bark  was  not  well 
adapted  to  that  manntaelure,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  business  iu  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.     Although  oak- 
tanned  Leather  still  has  the  prctereuee,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  hemlock  bark ;  and  the  most  Mtens   e  fa  t         n 
in  the  country  for  making  heavy  Leather  are  sitaat  d  on  the  1      !e       f 
the  great  hemlock  forests  of  New  York  and  New  En  land     Tl  e  man 
factare  ot  Leather  has  received  a  great  Impetus  f  ou  the  t  an  le      f 
operations  to  interior  sltua«oua  such  as  those  ot  tl      C  t  k  11    ad  oth 
regionsahonndlnglnhemlockor  oak  bark,  fuel,  and. at     pow        A 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Mr.  David  Perriss  condnctod  a 
large  and  very  complete  tannery  in  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  Zecha- 
riah  Ferries,  a  minister  among  the  Friends,  had  one  at  a  later  period  on 
the  north  side  of  the  present  Second  street,  above  West.     Tanneries 
were  early  scattered  over  the  interior  settlements  of  Peuasylvama,  even 
to  the  extreme  western  borders;  and  much  tanned  Leather  is  still  sent 
thence  to  Philadelphia  to  be  cnrried,  dressed,  and  sold.     Thoy  became 
extremely  numerous  in  the  valleys  even  in  the  last  century,  and  still  .ex- 
ceed in  number  tl  use  of  any  other  State.     Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1186  among  2«4  manufacturers  in  a  population  of  100  famUies,  numbered 
1  tarlners,  86  shoemakers  II  saddlers,  14  hatters,  and  3  skin  dressers. 
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■Within  ten  miles  of  it  were  eiglit  tanneries.  Beyond  the  mountains,  in 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  "Washington,  and  Huntingdon,  some  of  whith  had 
grown  ap  since  the  war,  there  were  to  be  found,  two  or  three  years  after, 
sltin -dressers  and  breeches- makers,  tanners  and  curriers,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  saddletree-makers.  Pittsburg,  which  in  1188  was  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  log-houses,  with  four  or  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, had  two  tanners  and  curriers,  five  shoemakers,  and  three  saddlers. 
In  1803,  tanned  Leather  to  the  value  of  $10,000  wa  mal  the 
$12,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes,  nearly  $10,000  wo  th  f  aldl  y  an 
harness  work,  and  $3,300  worth  of  buckskin  breeche  and  d  d  k  n 
There  was  a  large  tannery  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  n  a  ly  all  th  Id 
towns  of  the  State  tanning  and  leather- working  wa  nd  ct  d  n  t 
different  branches.     In  the  Federal    procession  in  1789  1  und    d 

shoemakers  belonging  to  Philadelphia  and  its  environs  took  part,  and 
at  York,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  several  branches  of  the  Leather  trade 
were  numerously  represented. 

At  this  time  Leather  was  exported  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia, 
though  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  tanneries  in  that  State. 
Winchester  had  fonr  or  five  tanyards,  eight  or  nine  shoemakers,  and 
three  or  four  saddletree- makers.  These  and  other  branches  of  the 
Leather  business  were  all  established  in  many  of  the  older  towns  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  even  the  Western  territory,  now  Kentucky, 
contained  about  this  time  several  valuable  tanneries." 

By  the  enormous  importations  of  foreign  goods  to  the  extent  of 
near  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  two  years  which  followed 
the  Peace,  against  eight  or  nine  millions  of  exports,  many 
injnrethe  of  the  shoB  manufacturers  were  nearly  mined,  the  market 
having  been  overstoclted  with  shoes  from  England  and  France. 
To  arrest  a  measure  so  destructive  to  the  feeble  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  Union,  and  to  stay  the  efflux  of  specie,  of  which  it  had  been  al- 
ready depleted  by  the  war,  but  especially  to  provide  the  means  of  re- 
deeming the  public  credit,  and  thereby  restoring  private  confidence, 
Congress  had  vainly  asked  for  the  power  to  regulate  the  commercial 

(1)  Ej  tho  Census  of  1810,  which  rfltnrn.  MasaaotuBem    returned    299    from    iBvfln 

ei  tha  nnmber  of  tanneries  in  each   State  counties.      Piya  of  the   most  important— 

and  Territory  eioept  Maasaohnaetts,  North  Suffolk,  Essei,  Middlesex,  Plymouth,  and 

Carolina  and  East  Tennessee,  Kentuclty  waa  Nantucliet— wore  not  returned.     All  the  re- 

tbe  Sfth  or  sixth  in  llie  number  of  thoao  ea-  maining  States  and  Territoriea  were  below 

labliahmonts.     Now  York  tad  8ST,  Penn-  100.     The  entire  number  in  the  Union  waa 

aylTanians,Virginia«2,  Connecticut  MS,  4,316,  and    the  Talae    of   Leather    made, 

Kentucky  267,  New  Jersey  21S,  New  Hamp-  t8,3S8,250.     The  number  of  establish  men  ts 

Bhire  S36,  Ohio  217.  Vermont  205,  the  Dis-  returned  in  I8S0  was  6,263,  and  the  ralne 

triot  of  Maine    200,  and    Maryland    191.  of  their  mnnufacturo,  $32,861,796. 
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interests  of  the  States,  and  to  levy  duties  on  imports.  The  several 
States  bad  continaed  to  oppose  a  feeble  barrier  to  t!ie  flow  of  foreign 
commodities  by  imposing  duties  on  imports,  in  some  cases  from  sister 
States  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  Tlie  Virginia  Assembly,  in 
1T88,  laid  the  following  duties  on  Leather  and  its  manufacture  ;  Upon 
dressed  Leather,  M„  and  tanned  Leather,  id.  per  pound ;  saddles,  12s. 
each ;  ladies'  shoes  of  stuff  or  Morocco  Is.,  and  of  silk  3s.  per  pair ; 
men's  and  women's  shoes.  Is. ;  shoe-boots,  ^d.,  and  boot-legs  Is.  6d.  a 
pair  But  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  at  length 
a"-  ris  adopted  as  the  only  remedy,  this  fiscal  privilege  was  surren- 
dered to  the  General  Government;  and  the  first  Congress, 
which  met  in  1189,  having  the  counsel  of  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut who  repr''sented  the  shoemakers  in  that  body,  and  of  several  influ- 
ential friends  of  Manufactures  in  Philadelphia,  so  adjusted  the  tariff  in 
reference  to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  manufactures  as  to  enable  those 
branches  within  a  few  years  to  attain  a  prosperous  footing. 

The  duties  imposed  by  that  Act  were  for  the  most  part  laid  at  five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Upon  sole  and  upper  leathers,  leather  manufac- 
tures and  gloves  of  that  material,  the  rate  was  placed  at  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Boots  paid  50  cents,  and  shoes  T  cents  per  pair.  Raw 
hides  and  skins  were  admitted  free  of  dnty.^  These  rates  were  increased 
in  179i  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  with  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent.,  when  im- 
ported, on  foreign  bottoms.  Shoes  and  slippers  of  silk  paid  25  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes,  slippers,  clogs,  and  galoches  15  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes  for  children  ten  cents.  Saddles  ten  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.     Shoe  and  knee  buckles  paid  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Leather,  some  of  which  have 

been  briefly  adverted  to,  have    been   very  numerous,  and    principally 

originated  within  the  present  century.     They  have  been  both 

i)po»enieEt»  mechanical   and  chemical,   of  foreign  and  of  native    origin. 

Lmihur       Their  adoption  has  been  atteniled  by  a  marked  influence  in  the 

progressive  improvement  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 

fl)  This  Aot.  which,  bo  far  as  It  related  dnring  fhe  depreseion  of  businesB  in  his  na. 

to  the  Leather  inleresUi,  was  made  mani-  tive  town,  and  of  his  friend  Stephan  Collins, 

festly  protecdve,  to  a  small   estenl,  by  a  a  Quaker  merchant  formerly  of  the  Bame 

raw  fifly  per  cent,  higher  than  on  other  ar-  place.     By  their  influence  nitli  memberfl  of 

tides,   was   stated   by  the  Hon.    John   B.  Congress,  and  with  Dolly  Payne,  the  yonng 

Alley,    Representative    in    Congress    from  Quakeress  who  afterward  became  tbo  wife 

Lynn,  Maes.,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  of  Mr.  Madison,  an  influential  member  of 

Hide  and  Leather  Trade  in  New  York,  in  the  Congress,  whose  addresses  she  was  re- 

Peb.,  1859,  to  have  been  secured   by  the  ceiving.they  are  conceived  to  have  obtfiined 

manageniBnt  of  Mr.  Ebeneier  Breed,  an  in-  this  legislative  boon  for  the  staple  manu. 

lelligeDt  young  shoemaker  of  Lynn,  who  facture  of  their  native  place, 
hud   established   himself  in  Philadelphia 
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p    d    t        th        1    fc  m  nt    t  th      p     t  d    d    lly      i        tl 

agg    t,  t         d       a  p    1     t        t  a.       f  I     fits  whl    tl     p  f 

L     tl  mp      d  wth  tl    t    fth       w       t       1  baa  b    n     d       1 

11     p        p  1    f  tl  th  1  m    b  1  appl  f         ft 

f  11    K       11  nb       d     vltt    fc    1.  d  h  1  d  f  d 

Ikmfwhhw  y       Ijtdd       dthfwlg 

gla  g  a  d  fin  h  L  tk  Th  aipb  t  f  t  p  w  a  d 
I        liy    f  t    m       m     y    fth      p      t  a  d    fl    t      t  tl 

1        t     t    n     d    ipl     t        ft  t    t  1      1  t  d 

by  b  d      1      p  th  t    m     t    f  t         g    th     t 

pw       fdff       tlq  tlgt         bd  nfll  1 

t  bl   hm     t       tt     i  d  by  m         k  lit  1  m      p  1  t  th    p  f 

t  y  d  fi     h    g  I      tb      h  II  tly     a  d  th 

yftbLahm       ft  Itpfib        b        ml       ^ 

n     t  d  1  y  tV      w    t    g       d    th       p      t  1       by  tb    fe  1  t  1 

m       1     til        f  tb     k  mp!  t  ly     p     d  t   tb   t  ad 

d  tl    w     ht    f  L    tb  a    d  a  d  al      by  tb  u    ut  1      g 

n  h    b  b  1 1     P   at  a  all  th        f    e  m  t       It        m 

n    f  1  p    1  tl        t 

I    tl       h  ft         tl         tit  f  I  fcg  d        k  p    bably 

m       til  tl  p        m     t   i    f        th  t  f  th     b  w    g 

-\I     1       ,  g  J   I     t    tb     b  11       h      t  m  U  1    t 

revolutionary  instrument,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Joseph 
Walker,  of  Hopkinton.  Massachusetts,  abont  the  year  1818,  previons  to 
which  time  sewed  work  alone  was  made.  At  the  present  time,  probably 
seven-eighths  of  the  shoes  made  are  pegged     Th    p  f  m      fac 

ture  has  been  thereby  greatly  expedited,  the  i  d  t  b  p  d  and  th 
consumption  increased.  The  machinery  fo  '-  g  P  fe  1  1  t  f 
crimping    boots,  with  many  other  improvei       t  tl        t       1      f  tl 

craft,  have  carried  forward  the  boot  and  sb       m       f    t  tly 

with  the  advances  made  in  the  preparation    f  th     m  t       1       1 1  th 
two  great,  allied,  and  reciprocally  promotiv       t       t  1 1  t       Id 

iog  department  in  the  system  of  American  i  d    t  y 
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poetic  idea  of  a  succession  of  ages  of  Gold,  Silver,  Brass,  and  Iron,  it 
appears  to  have  had  a  real  as  well  as  an  allegorical  foundation  in  the 
world's  history.  We  appear,  in  the  literal  sense  at  least,  to  have  fallen 
emphatically  upon  the  Iron  times,  when  the  arts  of  life  have  rendered 
that  metal  more  valuable  than  even  Gold,  and  susceptible  of  becoming, 
in  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  many  hnndredfold.  more  precious,  weight 
for  weight,  than  the  finest  Gold. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America,  the 
natives  had  in  a  very  few  instances  advanced  beyond  that  primitive  atage 
of  civilization  iu  which  the  use  of  metals  was  confined  to  trinkets  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper,  worn  upon  the  person  of  the  savage.  Their  most 
effective  tools  and  weapons  were  sharpened  flint  stones  and  shells,  and 
they  possessed  no  other  means  of  feOing  a  tree,  or  scooping  a  canoe  from 
its  trunk,  than  by  the  application  of  fire.  Some  tribes  more  advanced 
possessed,  in  addition  to  these  rnde  ornaments  and  implements,  the  art 
of  casting  images  and  other  figures  in  Gold  and  Silver,  many  of  which 
are  still  found  in  the  huacas  or  graves  of  the  races.  Chisels,  hatchets, 
and  a  few  other  tools  and  weapons  of  Copper  alloyed  with  Tin,  so  as  to 
cut  wood  with  facility,  were  also  made  by  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans, 
who  thus  appear  to  have  reached  the  brazen  era  of  civilization.  Lead 
wa3  also  known  to  some  extent.  Althongh  knives  of  Iron,  supposed  to 
have  been  of  meteoric  origin,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found  at  a 
later  period  among  the  Esquimaux  and  savages  of  the  Northwest  Coast, 
there  is  some  room  to  doubt ;  and  most  of  the  fossil  treasures  of  the  con- 
tinent, those  of  Iron  especially,  lay  for  the  most  part  unvesed  in  the 
womb  of  earth  until  after  the  date  of  English  colonization. 

Although  the,  working  of  other  metals  thus  everywhere  preceded  that 
of  Iron  and  Steel,  the  use  of  these  in  the  arts  was  early  known.  Tubal 
Cain  was  an  "instructor  of  every  artificer  in  Brass  and  Iron  ;" 
ri'i't?""'^  and  tools,  weapons  of  war,  furniture,  the  implements  of  hus- 
Bua  BiMi.  |jg^^^j.y^  a^^  gygn  chariots  flf  Iron,  and  "  a  land  whose  stones 
are  Iron,"  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  history.  Implements  not  only  of 
Copper  so  tempered  by  a  process,  no  longer  known,  as  to  be  elastic  and 
hard  enough  to  cut  granite  with  ease,  but  also  of  Iron,  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Egyptians.  Of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity,  includ- 
ing the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  possessed  in  considerable  perfection 
tbe  art  of  working  in  Iron  and  Steel,  the  people  of  Chalybia,  between 
Jadea  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  especially  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel.  The  Greeks 
appropriated  the  name  of  that  country  to  designate  Steel  of  the  best 
quality ;  and  our  own  vocabularies  still  retain  a  synonym  derived  from 
that  source.     The  "northern  Iron"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  the 
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"bright  Iron"  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  Tyrians  traded,  were  probably 
the  product  of  that  country—"  the  mother  of  Iron,"  as  Scythia  waa 
called  by  a  Greek  poet.     The  early  Britona  are  supposed  to  have  been 
first  snppUed  with  Iron  from  the  same  source,  and  were  prob- 
AuaiTnV     ably  also  taught  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phcenicians,  who 
*""*"■       so  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  Iron,  which  they  bartered  for  the 
Tin  of  Britain.    If  chariots  anned  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords. 
Iron  rings,  and  Iron  money,  indicate   a  knowledge  of  the  art  before  the 
Roman  Conqnest,  an  improyement  in  the  method  of  smelting  and  work- 
ing the  metal  wa»  certainly  eommnnicated  by  the  invaders.     A  fahrica 
or  great  military  forge  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  fer- 
riferous hills  of  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  a.  d.  120 ;   and  the 
beds  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  Roman  coins  were  imbedded,  gave 
evidence  of  their  activity  in  the  Iron-manufacture.     The  earliest  of  these 
masses  of  scorife  were  found  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  earliest  furnaces 
were  erected  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  was  admitted 
through  holes  on  all  sides.     The  rudeness  of  these  wind  furnaces  was 
indicated  by  the  half-exhausted  state  of  the  slag.    After  the  invention  of 
the  bellow8,"at  first  operated  by  the  foot,  and,  in  process  of  time,  by 
water-power,  the  furnaces  were  built  in  the  valleys,  and  the  slag  of  the 
ancient  bloomeries  long  furnished  a  supply  of  material  for  the  best  Iron. 
The  superior  economy  of  even  the  rude  foot-blast  was  apparent  m  the 
more  complete  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  cinders  found  in  the 
valleys,  which  no  longer  paid  for  smelting.     The  manufacture  afterward 
declined;  and  although  the  smith  and  other  artificers  in  Iron,  especially 
of  armor,  were  held  in  high  honor  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
there  is  little  mention  of  Iron-works  under  the  Heptarchy.     The  manu- 
facture was  not  much  improved,  except  by  the  bellows  and  improved 
furnaces  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  large  quantities  of  Iron  were  im- 
ported from  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.    The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  by  the  increase  of  the  Iron -manufacture  had  neverthe- 
less become  so  serious  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  limit  the  evil ;  and  various  statutes  in  her  reign  prohibited 
not  only  the  destruction  of  trees,  but  the  erection  of  Iron-works  within 
certain  limits.     Lord  Dudley,  in  1620,  attempted  the  substitution  of  pit 
eoal,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  patent  in  fourteen  years  ; 
ind'the  waste  of  timber  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  until  his 
nethod  was  revived  a  century  after.     During  this  time  the  consumption 
if  Iron  had  increased  with  the  progress  in  the  Arts,  and  especially  by  its 
inhstitution  for  Bronze  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  which  was  commenced 
toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  later  wars  employed  eaor- 
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moQS  quantities  of  the  metal.  The  patent  for  this  iavention  and  for 
castiDg  canoon  bali,  with  that  of  Dudley  for  smelting  with  coke,  and 
some  otliera,  were  excepted  in  the  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3,  abolishing 
monopolies. 

At  the  date  of  Anglican  colonization  in  America,  therefore,  the  demand 
for  Iron  was  greatly  on  the  increase ;  and  the  production  of  British  fur- 
naces, already  far  short  of  the  demand,  was  declining  with  the 
mMafac^o  decay  of  the  forests,  which  threatened  ere  long  to  leave  the 
ofcoUiiSt  nation  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources.  The  inex- 
"'"■  hanstible  extent  of  American  forests,  the  retti|val  of  which  was 

the  first  step  to  improvement,  did  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  search  for 
useful  ores.  Although  the  quest  of  Gold  and  precious  minerals  was  not 
a  primary  object  with  many  of  the  adventurers  from  Northern  Europe 
to  this  continent,  the  latent  hope  of  such  discoveries  sustained  the  di- 
ligence of  many  in  the  search  for  fossil  treasures.  In  these  explora- 
tions, occasional  glimpses  of  rare  metals  quickened  the  zeal"  of  the 
prospecter,  and  nature  everywhere  revealed  rich  stores  of  Iron  and  other 
common  ores  and  minerals  garnered  for  future  use.  Some  very  early 
attempts  were  made  to  turn  these  discoveries  to  account;  and  the  search 
for  other  deposits  was  everywhere  encouraged,  although  interested  or 
designing  persons  often  sought  to  allure  to  the  vain  search  for  the 
precious  ores. 

The  commencement  of  the  Iron- manufacture  in  the  English  Colonies 
is  usually  assigned  a  date  about  a  hundred  years  posterior  to  the  coloni- 
zation of  Virginia.  During  the  preceding  period,  however,  a  number 
of  essays  were  made  in  the  business  of  smelting  Iron  ore  and  in  casting. 
It  was  indeed  among  the  earliest  forms  of  industry  attempted  in  Virginia, 
and  several  of  the  other  Colonies.  The  importance  of  Iron,  as  the  most 
Ecedfnl  and  nsefui  agent  in  all  their  undertakings,  was  well  understood, 
notwithstanding  the  very  limited  use  of  the  metal  compared  with  its  in- 
finitely varied  and  extended  applications  in  our  day ;  an  importance 
which  justified  the  observation  of  their  great  cotemporary,  Locke,  that 
were  the  use  of  Iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoid- 
ably reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage 
Americans. 

In  1610,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London, 
that  in  Virginia  were  divers  sorts  of  minerals,  especially  of  Iron  ore, 
lying  npon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  tested  in  England 
and  found  to  make  as  good  Iron  as  any  in  Europe.'  Under  a  new  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  the  London  Company,  in  1619,  after  twelve 

(I)  A  True  Declaration  of  VirginiB,  p.  22, 
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je«t!  ot  unprofitable  expenditure,  .ent  to  Vitgini.  » large  bod  j  of  emi- 
grants, including  workmen  and  materlalii  for  some  new  biaache,  of 
,  indnslr,     These  embraced  no  le.s  than  one  hundred  and  hftj 
1,"."°  pe„„„ii  Btiiled  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  with  the  design  ot 
erecting  in  the  Oolonj  three  Iron-works.     Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
ten  were  from  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire,  and  forty  from  Susses, 
and  were  selected  for  their  skill  and  industry."    A  part  of  the  funds 
liberally  contributed  in  England  about  the  sume  time  for  a  eollege  at 
Henrico  for  the  education  of  uatire  and  colonial  youth,  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  the  erection  ot  Iron-works, 
,i,.ti,..    i"  '1>«  expectation  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  that  sontce. 
W0W16W.  Works  tor  smelting  the  ore  were  soon  erected  on  Falling  Creek, 
a  branch  of  James  River,  not  far  from  Jamestown,  the  Brst  settlement 
in  the  Colony,  and  about  thirty-two  mites  from  the  sea.    Great  were  the 
hopes  of  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  Colony  from  this  undertaking: 
Three  ot  the  master-workmen  having  died,  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
experienced  hands  was  sent  over  in  1S21,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John 
Berkeley  and  his  son  Maurice,  as  skillful  persons  to  superintend  the  ope, 
rations    A  mine  of  the  hrown  Iron  ore  ot  that  neighborhood  w»«  opened, 
and  found  to  yield  tolerably  good  Iron.     But  Indian  jealousy  and  «n- 
mity  had  unfortunately  been  already  aroused.     In  an  hour  of  fancied 
security  when  all  hostile  designs  were  boUeved  to  have  been  laid  aside, 
in  May  1622,  an  Mtack  was  made  upon  the  vlUage  where  the  works 
were  situated,  and  the  whole  company  with  their  tamdies,  InclndmB  the 
superintendent  and  his  men,  were  cut  off  to  the  n.mber  ot  3«  persons. 
A  boy  and  giri  alone  escaped  the  general  massacre."    The  Iron-work, 
and  a  glass  furnace  were  demolished  by  the  savages,  who  appear  m 
several  Instances  to  have  regarded  such  undertakings  with  abhoiience. 
The  blow  tell  heavily  on  the  Colony,  and  disappointed  several  other 
enterpr»es  which  had  been  warmly  cherished.     Iron-work,  were  not 
again  attempted  in  TIrginia  for  many  year.,  although  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  the  country  in  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  its  or.  and  wood, 
were  strongly  urged  by  writers  on  colonial  matters. 

The  exportation  of  Iron  from  the  Colony  was  forbidden  by  an  Act  ot 
the  Assembly  in  1663,  on  penalty  of  ten  pound,  of  tobacco  for  every 
pound  of  Iron  exported.  The  low  price  ot  tobacco  m  England,  and  he 
S.sire  to  le.sc.  importation  by  encouraging  ship-bnilding  and  other 
domestic  manufactures,  at  that  time  wer.  the  motives,  and  the  prohibition 
was  renewed  in  1682. 
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The  discovery  of  Iron  ore,  and  even  some  preliminary  steps  toward  ite 
mannfactiire,  appear  to  have  been  coiitempfated  at  the  outset  by  the 
Ssurch  for  Court  of  Assisiants  in  London,  wlio  arranged  the  emigration  to 
J^umtsdio'  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1630.  Its  existence  there  was  probably 
sewEaBUod.gj,^]jgy  knowii.-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  held  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1628-9,  after  having  engaged  a  number  of  mechanics  and 
skilled  laborers  in  different  branches  of  indnstry,  the  Jonmal  states  that 
"also  for  Mr.  Maibon  it  was  propounded,  he  having  skill  in  Iron-works, 
and  willing  to  put  in  £25  in  stock,  it  shonld  be  accounted  as  £50,  and 
his  charges  to  be  bore  ont  and  home  from  New  Englapd,  and  upon  his 
return,  and  report  what  may  be  done  about  Iron-works,  consideration  to 
be  had  of  proceeding  therein  accordingly,  and  further  recompense  if  there 
be  cause  to  entertain  hira.'"  Tliree  days  after,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Tliomas  Graves,  gentleman,  of  Gravesend  in  Kent,  to  visit  New 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  as  "  a  man  experienced  in  Iron 
workes,  in  Salt  workes,  in  measuring  and  surveying  of  lands  and  in  forti- 
fications, in  lead,  copper,  and  Alum  mynes." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  tie  lOtii,  it  was  agreed  he  should  visit 
Saumkeag  (Salem),  "and  exercise  his  scientific  qualifications  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  as  additional  to  the  services  be  might 
«iri)-cnn-  render,  and  which  were  specified  on  the  fifth,  he  was  acquainted 
ttniputed.  ^.^j^  finding  lime-stones,  planning  acqueducts,  drawing  maps, 
and  arehitectnre."  This  accomplished  engineer  engaged  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  company  for  six  or  eight  months,  iu  consideration  of  a  free 
passage  out  and  borne,  and  five  pounds  a  month  with  board  while  em- 
ployed. In  case  he  remained  three  years,  the  Company  were  to  transport 
his  family  thither,  and  support  tliera  until  the  next  ensuing  harvest,  pay 
him  £50  per  anntim,  provide  him  a  house  and  100  acres  of  land,  with  a 
share  in  the  general  allotment  of  land.  Additional  compensation  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Company. 

The  discovery  of  the  precious  metais  appears  to  have  been  no  part  of 
the  doty  or  the  qnaliHcntion  of  Graves,  which  is  the  more  noticeable  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  hope  of  finding  Gold  and  Silver  had  not  wholly 
forsaken  the  public  mind.  It  marks  the  moderation  of  the  adventurers  at 
a  time  when  vague  rumors  of  undiscovered  treasures  were  rife,  when 
Spain  was  receiving  into  her  lap  enormous  tributes  of  Gold  from  her 
American  dependencies,  and  in  Europe  the  alembic  was  freely  plied  to 
transmute  the  baser  metals  into  all-powerful  Gold. 

Whether  Graves,  who  settled  at  Charlestown,  made  any  discoveries  of 
mines,  does  not  appear.     No  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  toward  the 

(1)  Felt'a  Annals  of  Salom,  i.  52,  63,  64. 
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maunfacture  of  Iron  until  about  fifteen  years  latter.  Morton,  however,  in 
1633,'ennmei-atesaraongtheniineralsof  New  England,  loadstone.  Ironstone, 
Jead  ore,  black  lead,  red  lead,  brimstone.  Tin  (of  which  mines  were 
known  to  exist),  and  Copper  mines,  which  would  enrich  the  inhabitants, 
Silver,  and  a  mine  of  Gold  found  "by  one  Captain  Littleworth,  who,  if 
he  got  a  patent  of  it  to  himself,  would  surely  change  his  name."  Tin 
has  since  been  discovered  in  very  small  quantities  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  could  not  then  have  been  known. 

According  to  the  ancient  fiscal  privileges  of  royalty,  mines  containing 
Gold  or  Silver  belonged  to  the  king.  In  the  grants  to  many  of  the 
Colonies,  one-fifth  of  the  prodnct  of  such  mines  was  reserved  as  a  royalty, 
and  the  London  Company  reserved  another  fifth  of  Gold  and  Silver  mines 
in  Virginia  to  itseif.  By  the  statutes  I  and  5  W.  &  M.,  this  preroga- 
tive was  so  modified  that  mines  of  Copper,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Lead  could  be 
no  longer  claimed,  but  the  precious  ores  of  other  mines  belonged  to  the 
crown,  on  the  payment  of  the  price  of  the  base  metal  of  the  mine.  A 
discouragement  to  the  discovery  and  working  of  metals  was  thus  with- 
drawn. ' 

In  November,  1631,  the  General  Court  of  Massachnsetts  granted  to 
Abraham  Shaw  one  half  the  benefit  of  any  "  coles  or  yron  stone  W"  shall 
bee  found  in  any  comon  ground  w"  is  in  the  countrye's  disposing.'" 

Discovery  was  early  made  at  Saugus,  or  Lynn,  of  the  Bog  Iron  ore,  which 
is  deposited  in  numerous  peat  bogs  and  ponds  throughout  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, and  supplied  the  early  furnaces  of  that  Colony;  considerable 
quantities  of  this  were  found  in  diEferent'l)lace3  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Lynn,  and  the  first  attempt  to  manufaetnre  Iron  in  New  England  was 
made  in  that  town.  The  great  scarcity  of  Iron-ware  and  tools,  and  of 
Iron  for  ship-building  and  the  erection  of  mills  and  dwelling-houses,  with 
a  lessened  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  led  Messrs. 
Thomas  Desler,  Bobert  Bridges,  and  other  enterprising  persons,  to  form 
a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  the  maunfacture  in  the  Colony. 
BngLnd"  "With  this  view,  Mr.  Bridges,  in  1643,  took  to  London  some 
'"'"'"'■  specimens  of  ore  from  the  ponds  of  Saugus.  In  connection 
with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  preceded  him  thither  two  years  be- 
fore, a  company  was  formed,  called  the  "  Company  of  Undertakers  for  the 
Iron-works."  It  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  en- 
terprise, viz.  :  Lionel  Copley,  Esq,,  of  York,  England,  Nicholas  Bond, 
Thomas  Fury,  John  Bees,  W.  Beauchamp,  Thomas  Foley,  William 
Greenhull,  Thomas  Weld  (minister),  John  Pooocke,  William  Beck,  Wil- 
liam Eickocke.     The  sum  of  one  thousand   pounds  was  advanced  for 

(I)  Arclibold'3  i  Chrifltian'a  Blackatone,         (2)  Eeoorda,  i.  206. 
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eommentiing  the  work,  with  which  Mr.  Winthrop,  accompanied  by  a  corps 
of  workmen,  returned  to  New  England  the  same  year.  Preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron  on  a  large  scale,  con- 
templating not  only  the  smelting,  but  forging  and  refining  of  the  metal. 
The  General  Court  was  applied  to  for  encouragement  and  participation 
in  the  business.  The  design  was  approved  of,  but  tlie  state  of  the  public 
treasury  did  not  warrant  the  Assembly  in  taking  stock  in  the  Company. 
Two  or  three  private  persons  joined  the  enterprise,  and  the  General 
Court  granted  thera,  March  1,  16i3-4,  nearly  all  their  requests,  includ- 
Oranuof  ^"^  ^^^  esclusiTe  privilege  of  making  Iron  for  twenty-one  years^ 
iMdKad  provided  they  made,  after  two  years,  sufficient  Iron  for  the 
country's  ose.  They  were  allowed  the  use  of  any  six  places  not 
already  granted,  on  condition  that  they  set  up  within  ten  years  a  furnace 
and  forge  in  each  place,  "and  not  a  bloomery  onely."  The  undertakers 
and  their  agents  were  exempted  from  all  public  charges  and  taxation 
upon  their  stock,  and  themselves  and  workmen  from  trainings.' 

A  grant  had  been  previously  made  in  town-meeting,  19th  of  11th  mo,, 
1643,  to  Mr.  Winthrop  and  his  partners,  and  to  their  assigns  forever,  of 
about  3,000  acres  of  the  common  land  at  Eraintree,  "for  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  Iron-work  to  be  set  up  about  Monotcot  river.'"  This  grant 
was  not  surveyed,  however,  and  was  not  laid  out  till  January,  1648.  It 
was  long  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  the  first  forge  was  at  Eraintree  or 
at  Lynn  Lewis  tie  h'  torian  of  the  latter  town,  however, 
p  first  works  were  erected  at  Lynn,  on 

S     gus,  upon  land  purchased  of  Thomas 
H  d  h  m  abonnding  in  ore.     The  village  was 

H      m  town  in  England  of  several  of  the 

P        P  m  L  scoria  point  out  the  site  of  one  of 

m         rap  ous  reasons  not  very  successful,  un- 

d  rta  m         Operations  were  continued  with  vari- 

b  h     d    d  years,     Mr.  Winthrop  was  ever  a 

b  P    d  d  several  of  the  workmen  whom  he 

d      d  w   h   h       works  were  not  only  of  eminent  ler 

g  d  N  w  England  enterprise  and  skill   but 

wh       h      b  ified  with  the  manufacturing  prosi 

p  d  ff  &ta  t  day 

I  propositions  from  the  undertakers 

the  Court,  on  13th  November,  1644,  granted  them  three  years  fjr  per 
fecting  the  work  and  furnishing  the  country  with  all  sorts  of  bar  Iron 
provided  inhabitants  might  become  proprietors  by  paying  nitliin  twelve 

'I)  aeooraa,  vol.  ii.  p.  6)  (2)  Suvnge's  Winthrop. 
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raonths  £100  each,  and  an  allowance  to  the  adTenturers  for  £1,000  already 
disbursed,  and  that  they,  "  with  all  expedition,  prosecute  said  works  to 
good  perfection,  as  well  the  finer?  and  forge  as  the  furnace,  which  is  al- 
ready set  up,  that  so  the  country  may  be  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  barr 
iron  for  their  use  at  £20  per  ton."     A  grant  of  three  square  miles  of 
land  was  at  the  same  time  made  them  in  each  of  the  six  places  they  might 
occupy,  etc.    On  the  11th  May  following,  the  records  state  that,  "  whereaa 
^„^^,        it  is  now  found  by  sufficient  proof  that  the  Iron-worke  is  very 
.netful,    successful  (both  in  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  goodness  of 
the  Iron),  and  lilie  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country,  especially 
if  the  inhabitants  here  should  be  interested  therein  in  some  good  propor- 
tion (one-half  at  the  least)"  etc.     They  were  invited  to  take  stock  in  the 
business.     Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  then  been  expended, 
the  furnace  built,  a  good  stock  of  mine,  coal,  and  wood  provided,  and 
some  tons  of  sow  Iron  cist,  and  some  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
forge.     About  £1500  were  required  to  finish  the  forge,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  of  Boston,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  un- 
dertakers, John  Winthrop  Jr.,  Major  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Hewes.   Colonists  were  about  this  time  publicly  notified  that  they 
could  join  the  enterprise  if  they  wished.     The  partners  above  named  were 
probably  of  the  number  who  united  with  the  Company  in  America.    Mr. 
Webb  came  from  Salisbury,  England,  in  1638,  and  afterward  became  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Boston.     He  was  a  large  proprietor  in  the  Iron- 
works, and  was  distinguished  for  enterprise  and  benevolence.'     In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  a  charter  with  ample  privileges,  embodying 
c,.nV!o'ed     i-jjg  previous  grants  and  conditions,  was  made  out  and  dehvered 
to  the  undertakers,  under  the  public  seal  of  the  Colony.     It  confirmed  to 
tbe  Company  the  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  sole  privilege  of 
making  Iron  and  managing  all  Iron    mines  they  might  discover,  and 
granted  them  all  waste  lauds  not  appropriated,  the  use  of  all  woou,  tim- 
ber, etc.,  to  convert  into  coals  and  earth-stones,  c!ay,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
the' works,  forges,  mills,  or  houses  built,  or  for  making  or  moulding  any 
manner  of  guns,  pots,  and  all  other  cast  Iron  ware,  and  for  converting 
wood  into  charcoal,  etc.,  etc.     They  were  allowed  to  export  any  surplus 
to  any  part  of  the  world  except  to  enemies.' 

(1)  Among  hi.    Bumerons  benefMtionB.  vera ity,  the  rental  hn.Ing  rison  torn  fl2, 

■  the  Webb  Estate,"  with  the  house  thereon,  in  mS,  to  $1,100  in  1831,  »nd  $5,00(1  at  tbe 

which  haa  been  long  ooonpied  bj  the  firm  present  time.  The  ancUnt  building  ba»  job. 

of  Little,  Br"wn4Co.,pnbllsheraftni  book-  given  plaee  to   a  fine  granite  Btmctcc*  !•.'. 

eeliers,  -as  given,  with  £S0  in  money,  to  the  use  of  the  firm. 

H»rv«d  College  .bout  the  year  1660,  and  (2)  Col.  Records,  ii.  pp.  SI,  103,  IBS. 
now  yields  ft  hsndBome  revenue  to  the  Cni- 
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On  the  29tl]  Se|itembcr,  two  days  previons  to  this  grant  of  privi- 
leges, the  Rrst  purchase  of  lands,  consisting  of  twenty  acres,  foe  u 
forge  at  Braiiilree,  was  made  from  George  Haggles  by  Mr,  Tlionias 
Leader,  who  came  from  Engltiiid  as  general  agent  of  the  Company.' 
The  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  the  forge  at  Braintree  we  do  not  find 
stated,  but  it  followed  soon  after  the  other.  Mr.  "Winthrop,  on  99th 
May,  also  received  permission  to  make  a  plantation  and  lay  out  a  site 
for  Iron-works  at  Pcqnod  (New  London)— to  which  place  he  remoYed  in 
1646—proTided  he  could  find  snitable  persons  to  effect  it  within  three 
years.  The  works  both  at  Lynn  and  Braintree  belonged  to  the  same 
Company. 

Johnson,  a  cotemporary,  in  allusion  to  the  enterprise,  speaks  only  of 
the  latter  place,  and  quaintly  refers  to  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
at  the  outset.  "The  land  affording  very  good  iron  stone,  divers  persons 
of  good  rank  iind  qaaliiy  in  England  were  stirred  up  by  the  providential 
hand  of  the  Lord  to  venture  thtir  estates  upon  an  Iron-worke,  which  they 
began  at  Braintree,  and  profiled  the  owners  little,  but  rathernasted  their 
stock,  which  caused  some  of  them  to  sell  away  the  remainder,  the  chief 
reason  being  the  high  price  of  labor,  which  ordinarily  was  as  much  more 
as  in  England,  and  in  many  things  treble ;  the  way  of  going  on  with  such 
a  work  here  was  not  suddaiuly  to  be  discovered,  although  the  steward 
had  a  very  able  eye,  yet  experience  hath  out-stript  learning  here,  and  Iho 
most  quicli-siglited  in  the  Theory  of  things  have  been  forced  to  pay 
pretty  roundly  to  1-ady  Experience  for  filling  their  heads  with  a  little  of 
her  active  after-wit ;  ranch  hope  there  is  now  (1651)  that  the  owners  may 
pick  up  iheir  cruraba  again  if  they  be  but  made  partakers  of  the  gain  in 
putting  off  England  commodities  at  N.  E.  price  ;  it  will  take  off  one-third 
of  the  great  price  they  gave  for  labour,  and  the  price  of  their  Iron  it  is 
supposed  another  third  is  taken  off;  the  abundance  of  wood  had  for  little 
will  surely  tiike  off  the  residue,  besides  land  at  easie  rates,  and  common 
land  free  for  their  use.'"  It  was  the  desire  of  the  rulei-s,  he  states,  to 
protect  the  Company  from  loss  at  any  sacrifice.  The  Court,  hoivever,  in 
Bcin^y  re|ily  to  a  letter  from  the  proprietors  in  1646,  acknowledge  the 
of  »i«m8.  imjiortance  of  the  nmnufacture  to  the  country,  both  for  domestic 
supply  and  for  esportation.  but  as  an  axe  at  13rf.  was  none  the  cheaper  to 
hint  who  had  not  12d  to  buy  it,  "  so  if  your  Iron,"  they  add,  "  may  not 
be  had  heere  without  ready  money,  what  advantage  will  that  be  to  us  if 
wee  have  no  money  to  purchase  it."  The  scarcity  of  specie  is  said  to 
have  been  a  principal  difficulty  in  its  management,  and  caused  the  busi- 
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ness  a  few  years  after  to  pass  into  other  hands.  In  Aogast,  1648,  Gov. 
Winthrop  wrote  from  Boston  to  his  son  at  Pequod  in  relation  to  it: 
rwiofihe  "The  Iron-work  goeth  on  with  more  hope.  It  yields  now 
iron-woriia.  ^bout  Beveii  tons  per  week,  but  it  is  most  out  of  that  brown 
earth  which  lies  under  the  bog  mine.  They  tried  another  mine,  and 
after  34  hours  they  had  a  sum  of  about  500,  which,  when  they  brake, 
they  conceived  to  be  a  fifth  part  silver.  There  is  a  grave  man  of  good 
fashion  come  now  over  to  see  how  things  stand  here.  He  is  one  who 
hath  been  exercised  in  Iron-works."  On  30th  September  he  again  wrote, 
"  Mr.  Endicott  hath  found  a  Copper  mine  in  his  own  ground.  Mr, 
Leader  hath  tried  it.  The  fnrnaee  runs  8  tons  per  week,  and  their  bar 
Iron  is  as  good  as  Spanish.  The  adventurers  in  England  sent  over  Mr. 
Dawes  to  oversee  Mr.  Leader,  &c.,  bat  he  is  far  short  of  Mr.  Leader. 
They  could  not  agree,  so  he  is  returned  to  Tencriffe.'" 

The  Iron-works  at  Lynn  involved  heavy  outlays  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  the  majority  of  whom  were  too  distant  to  exercise  a  proper 
supervision.  They  consequently  yielded  but  little  profit.  They  were 
several  times  assessed  for  damages  to  neighboring  property  by  overflow 
of  the  pond,  and  in  1671  the  dam  was  cut  away,  after  which  they  were 
conducted  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  hands  of  the  o!d  Company  they 
were  more  than  once  attached  for  debt,  and  suits  were  frequent  against 
the  proprietors.  In  1611  they  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Appleton, 
who  sold  them  about  ten  years  after  to  James  Taylor,  who,  we  believe, 
was  the  last  proprietor.  They  were  not  finally  abandoned  until  the  lapse 
of  over  a  century  from  their  commencement. 

Hubbard,  writing  about  the  date  of  their  transfer  from  the  original 
Compauy,  makes  no  mention  of  the  forge  at  Braintree,  but  says,  "  A  work 
was  set  up  at  Lynn  upon  a  very  commodious  stream,  which  was  very 
much  promoted  and  strenuously  carried  on  for  some  time,  but  at  length, 
whether  faber  aut  forceps  avi  am  ignara,  fefellU,  instead  of  drawing 
out  bars  of  iron  for  the  country's  use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing 
but  contention  and  lawsuits,  which  was  but  a  bad  return  for  the  under- 
takers ;  however,  it  gave  the  occasion  to  others  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  that  skill  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Colonies,  who  have  since 
that  time  found  out  many  convenient  places  where  very  good  Iron,  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Bilboa,  may  be  produced,  as  at  this  day  is  seen 
in  a  village  near  TopsBeld,  seven  or  eight  miles  west  from  Ipswich." 
The  undertaking  was  doubtless  of  more  real  service  to  the  country  as  a 
pioneer  enterprise,  by  introducing  experience  in  the  business  ani\  a  body 
of  skOled  workmen  in  the  several  departments,  than  by  its  direct  p-oiiuc- 

(1)  Savage's  Winthrop,  App.  p.  355, 
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tiveness,  although  to  the  adventurers  it  was  fraught  itith  the  usual  results 
of  first  projects. 

The  works  at  Braintree  also  continued  in  operation  during  this  time. 
In  1691,  Iron  ore  called  Rock-mine  was  obtained  from  the  ledges  at 
Nahaut  for  the  forge  at  Braintree.  The  town  of  Lynn,  to  which  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the  important  articles 
of  Leather  and  Iron  in  New  England,  was  early  supplied  with  its  first 
blacksmith  in  the  person  of  John  Deacon.  But  in  the  number  of  the 
men  imported  for  the  Iron-works  were  artificers  of  higher  skill. 

In  1646,  Mr.  Leader  was  permitted  by  the  General  Court  to  purchase 
some  of  the  country's  gnns  to  melt  over  at  the  foundery.  Among 
BadtkLiifni  the  first  workmen  engaged  at  the  foundery  was  Henry  Leonard, 
who  assisted  in  making  the  firstcastings  in  America.  He  after- 
ward established  with  his  brother  a  forge  at  Eaynham,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  of  a  long  race  of  Iron-masters  of  that  name  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Another,  who  probably  accompanied  Winthrop  from  England,  and 
was  connected  with  the  undertaking  from  the  first  as  a  principal 
workman  and  machinist,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  a  native  of  Hammersmith, 
near  London.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  extraordinary  in- 
genuity as  an  artificer,  and  many  of  his  descendants  to  the  present  day 
have  occupied  prominent  positions  in  civil  life  and  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts  of  the  country.  Of  this  early  mechanician,  who  was  the 
Tubal  Cain  of  New  England,  Mr.  Lewis  remarks :  "  Joseph  Jenka  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  in  American  history  as  being 
the  first  founder  who  worked  in  Brass  and  Iron  on  the  Western  Conti- 
joMphJenkB"™*-  By  his  hands  the  first  models  were  made,  and  the  first 
flr«mod8iB.  eastings  taken  of  many  domestic  implements  and  Iron  tools, 
and  caaiicgs.  rj<^^  g|.g|.  ^fjigig  g^f J  ^^  h&va  been  cast  was  a  small  Iron  pot, 
capable  of  containing  about  a  quart.  Thomas  Hudson,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  celebrated  Hendrick  Hudson,  was  the  first  proprietor  of 
the  lands  on  the  Saugus  River,  where  the  Iron-ronndery  stood.  When 
the  Forge  was  established,  he  procured  the  first  casting,  which  was  the 
famous  old  Iron  pot,  which  he  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  and  handed  down 
in  the  family  ever  since.'" 

On  the  6th  May,  1646,  Mr.  Jenks  was  granted  by  the  legislature  a 
patent  for  14  years  "for  the  making  of  engines  for  mills,  to  go  by 
s*s:ses  arsi  water,  for  the  more  speedy  despatch  of  work  than  formerly, 
im'^jv^by'^'^'^  for  the  making  of  scythes  and  other  edged  tools  with  a 

jsni"-  new  invented  saw-miH,  that  things  may  be  afforded  cheaper 

(1)  Iiewia'e  Hiatory  of  Ljna. 
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Ihan  formerly,  Ac,  yet  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  the  exportation 
of  such  inanufactures,  and  to  moderate  the  prices  thereof,  if  occasion  so 
require.'" 

In  the  following  January,  he  purchased  of  the  Iron  Company's  agent 
the  privilege  of  building  a  forge  at  the  Iron-works  for  the  manufacture 
of  scythes  and  other  wares. 

In  May,  1655,  he  was  accorded  another  patent  for  an  improvement  in 
the  manufacture  of  scythes,  "  for  the  more  speedy  cutting  of  grass,  for 
seven  years,"  The  innovation  consisted  in  giving  greater  length  and 
thinness  to  the  blade,  aad  in  welding  a  bar  of  Iron  upon  the  back  to 
strengthen  it,  as  in  the  modern  scythe.  This  was  an  essential  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  form  of  the  English  scythe,  which  was  a  very  clumsy 
instrument,  short  and  thick  like  the  bush  or  stub  scythe.'  No  radical 
change  has  since  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  implement. 

His  genius  took  a  somewhat  wide  range.  In  October,  1652,  when 
Massachusetts  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  specie  by  a  silver 
coinage,  Mr.  Jenks  was  employed  to  make  the  dies,  which  he 
ihe  flrsi  executed  at  the  Iron-works.  The  issue  consisted  of  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  threepences," to  which  was  added,  in  1663,  an 
emission  of  twopences.  Of  the  shillings,  there  were  at  least  sixteen  dif- 
ferent dies,  and  several  of  each  of  the  others,  all  bearing  tiie  same  date, 
and  stamped  with  the  naffle  of  the  Colony  and  a  pine  tree  in  the  centre, 
"  as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progressive  vigor,'" 

(J)  Reoorda,  vol  iL  140  ;  vol.  iii.  275.  Pleased  or  amused  bj  Iho  suppoaed  compli- 

(2)  Lewis's  Hist,  of  Lynn.  monl,  he  called  them  "a  parcel  of  ioiie.l 

(3)  Those  coins,  wbich  were  of  the  fine,  doge,"  Hnd  lisloned  complacently  to  Tem- 
neas  of  sterling  silver,  but  by  weight  "  ttio  pie's  defense  of  his  colonial  subjects, 
pence  in  the  shilling  of  less  vaJew  than  the  The  money  was  coined  by  John  Hnll,  a. 

and,  from  the  device  on  the  larger  onea,  are  "Mint  Mowse"  stood,  and  Robert  Sander- 
coinage,"  although  no  such  lies  is  desig-  PrBrioas  to  this,  business  had  been  dons 
nated  by  the  law.  The  Act  creating  this  largely  by  barter,  and  taies  nere  paid  and 
first  colonial  mint  was  mncb  complained  of,  exchanges  made  cliieSy  in  beaTec  skins, 
as  an  invasion  of  lbs  royal  prcrogatire,  biit  cattle,  com,  or  other  produce,  at  filed  rates, 
the  emission  of  money  nevertlieleas  ooBtinnsd  and  in  leaden  bullets  and  Indian  wampum; 
for  over  thirty  years,  and  soma  of  the  coin  the  importations,  and  recently  the  stoppsgs 
circulated  in  Bngiand.  The  wrath  of  Charles  of  emigration,  having  drained  off  the  Eng- 
II.  is  said  to  have  been  adroitly  turned  aside  lish  coin.  In  New  Netherlands,  also,  where 
by  Sir  Thomas  Temple  (brother  of  Sir  TTil-  Director  Stuyveaant  the  same  year  recom- 

the  coins  after  his  return  from  New  Eng-  land,  and  alao  raiaed  the  value  of  specie  20 

land,  was  asked  what  tree  that  was  npon  to  25  per  cent,  to  prevent  its  eiporlatioB, 

them,  to  which  he  replied  tliat  it  was  the  bearer  ekiss  and  Zeawanl,  or  lodias  ebeli 

royal  oak  which  saved  his  m^esty's  life,  money,  were  the  principal  currency.     The 
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Two  years  after,  Mr  Tenks  made  a  contract  with  the  Selectmen  of 
Boston  "  for  an  In{,ine  to  carry  water  m  case  of  fire '  wLich  was  nn- 
Firaiflre.  doubtcdlj  tUe  firbt  attempt  to  make  or  use  a  fire  engine  in 
Maine.  America.  Very  few  such  machines  were  bmlt  in  Europe  nntil 
after  this  date  They  were  not  used  in  Pans  nntil  near  50  years  later, 
and  the  addition  of  an  air-chamber  was  not  made  until  long  after. 

Wire-drawing,  a  well-establislied  industry  of  their  native  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  pins  from  native  Copper  and  of  wool-cards  from 
wiK-dnw-  Yorkshire  Iron,  for  the  protection  of  which  the  importation  of 
Md  e"^"**^  wire,  and  even  its  transfer  from  old  to  new  cards,  was  pro- 
coufiged.  hibited  by  Charles  I.,  was  the  next  branch  for  which  en- 
couragement was  sought  by  the  early  artificers  of  Lynn  and  its  vi- 
cinity. 

In  October,  1666,  Nathaniel  Uobbinson,  "  wyer  drawer,"  petitioned 
for  aid  to  carry  on  his  trade,  which  the  Court  saw  no  cause  to  grant.  In 
October  of  the  next  year,  Joseph  Jenks,  Sr.,  also  desired  "  the  ffavor  of 
the  Court  to  advance  a  sume  for  y*  encouragement  of  wyer  drawing, 
Ac."  The  Conrt  judged  it  "not  meet  to  advance  any  money  on  that 
design  ;  but  being  desirous  to  encourage  all  persons  among  us  in  manual! 
arts  and.  trade  of  publicque  vtilitje,  and  being  informed  that  there  are 
in  this  towne  a  sett  of  tooles  for  wyer  drawing,  and  that  there  be  some 
in  the  place  that  are  able  and  skillful  in  that  imploy,  the  improovement 
whereof  would  be  of  great  vse  in  sundry  respects,  this  Court  doth  there- 
fore order  the  Treasurer  of  the  county  to  disburse  out  of  the  public 
treasury  such  a  sume  of  money  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the  said  instruments  and  tooles,  not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds ;  and  the 
Treasurer  with  Major- General!  Leueret  are  appointed  and  impowered 
to  dispose  of  the  said  instruments  bo  as  may  best  further  the  ends  pro- 
posed, as  also  to  disburse  forty  shillings  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
that  shall  make  cards  and  pinns  of  the  said  wior."' 

Joseph  Jenks  died  in  1683.  Of  his  sons,  Joseph,  the  elder,  after 
living  some  time  in  Lynn,  removed  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  where  he  erected 
a  forge  ;  and  two  others,  we  believe,  to  Boston,  where  Samuel  Jenks  &, 


Connecticut  in   1737  and  1739.      Virginiri 

busineaa  with  the  lodians,  "curious  mintBts 

ifauod   halfpence  in  I77S.     Several   silver 

and  copper  coins  were  minled  by  the  differ- 

people,  who   counterfeited    it,      Mnrjlaod 

ent  States  and  by  individuals  aflor  the  war. 

lEJUed  silver  and  copper  ooLna  iu  1662,  the 

and  previous  to  the  Act  of  April  2d,  17B2, 

only  other  silver  soins   made    before   the 

eslabHshing   the   national   miot  under  ths 

Revolution.      Carolina,   in    1894,  struck   a 

halfponoy  coin,  and  penny  sod  twopenny 

1787. 

pieoea  in  1723,  and  another  penny  io  1733. 

(1)  Records,  vi.  325,  348,  351. 

CoppeiB  were  coined  from  calive  metaJ  in 
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Son  carried  on  the  blaetsraith  business  on  Gardner's  Wharf  previous 
to  i;S9 ;   and  John  Jenks  had  a  store  at  3^  State  street  at  the  same 

nh  f  the  towns  on  the  seaboard  of  New  England  are 
m  II  p  nds  and  lakes  scooped  out  of  the  drift  and  tertiary 
t  t  the  bottom  of  which  the  waters,  having  percolated 

ding  hills  of  sand  and  gravel,  deposit  large  quanti- 
f  ti  sesquioxjd  of  Iron.  This  ferruginous  sediment 
t  \  1  mould,  and  partially  solidified  by  combination  with 
ph  masses  of  soft  and  spongy  bog  iron  ore,  or  crys- 
m  ompact  hydrate,  when  removed  is  again  renewed, 
t  ty  to  thirty  years,  according  to  the  chalybeate  im- 
f  th  I  ngs  whence  the  ponds  are  supplied.  These  ponds 
dant  in  the  County  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where 
f  r  smelting  and  working  up  the  metal  with  charcoal 
swamps  and  hills  were  formerly  numerous,  nntil 
the  wood  or  ore  was  exhausted,  and  the  cheaper  pig  Iron  from  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  rendered  smelting  no  longer  profitable.  Some 
of  these  ponds,  as  those  in  Middleboro,  Attleboro,  Carver,  Scitnate,  Hali- 
fax, and  other  towns,  supplied  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  tgns  of  ore 
annually,  which  yielded  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  npward  of  crude  Iron. 
The  ore  was  easily  fused,  and,  mixed  with  silicioua  ores,  produced  a 
tolerably  good  metal  for  castings.  Shells  from  the  seashore  furnished 
the  flux.  As  early  as  1648,  Timothy  Hatherly,  the  principal  founder  of 
the  town  of  Scitnate,  requested  leave  of  the  General  Court  to  erect  an 
Iron-mill,  His  request  was  granted  in  1650,  on  condition  that  the 
privilege  accorded  him  of  certain  woodlands  about  Mattakeeset  Pond 
(now  Pembroke)  should  revert  to  the  Colony,  unless  it  was  erected 
within  three  years.  The  design  was  not  then  carried  out,  but  a  furnace 
was  bnilt  upon  the  site  in  1102.' 

The  adjoining  County  of  Bristol  also  abounds  in  these  lacustrine  de- 
posits of  the  oxyd  of  Iron ;  and  the  next  attempt,  after  that  at  Lynn 
and  Braintree,  to  manufacture  Iron  in  the  Colony  was  mada 
itR^rnham, at  Rayniiam  in  1653.    The  previous  undertaking  probably  em- 
'^^  braced  nothing  more  than  simple  blast  fnmaces  for  the  produc- 

tion of  crude  Iron,  and  a  variety  of  coarse  castings  directly  from  the 
fused  metal.  To  these  the  Leonards,  from  the  Iron  district  of  South  Wales, 
one  or  both  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  works  at  Lynn,  appear 
to  have  added  the  operations  of  the  bloomery  and  the  forge  hammer.' 

(1)  IL  MaSB.  Hist.  Clill.,  iv.  224.  a,  description  of  the  prooeaa  of  amelting  and 

(S)  John  Kaj,  F.  R.  S.,  has  left  on  record     forging  Iron,  as  practiced  in  Sussex,  Eng 
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The  following  notice  of  the  eommeacement  of  the  business  i 
connty,  where  it  has  ever  since  flourished,  is  an  interesting  [ 
the  early  history  as  well  of  the  arts  as  of  the  perilous  times  of  the 
colony.  It  is  from  the  description  of  Eaynham  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Fobea, 
in  1193. 

"  The  first  adventurers  from  England  to  this  country  who  were  skilled 
in  the  forge  Iron-manufactnre,  were  two  brothers,  viz.,  James  and  Henry 
^^  Leonard.     They  came  to  this  town  in  the  year  1652,  which 

LeoLards.  „j^g  about  two  ycars  after  the  first  settlers  had  planted  them- 
selves upon  this  spot ;  and  in  the  year  1652  these  Leonards  here  built 
the  first  forge  in  America.  Henry  not  long  after  moved  from  this  place 
to  the  Jerseys  and  settled  there.  James,  who  was  the  great  progenitor 
from  whom  the  whole  race  of  the  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died 
in  this  town.  He  carae  from  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  brought 
with  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  afterward  worked  at 


16?4.     It  wsB  probably  nearly  the 

a  uniform    siie  »ith   tbe 

middle  portion. 

thntofourGrttlroD-Rorkore.    Tbe 

Three  loads  of  large  wood 

coi[  made  u  ton 

If  the  furnace  was  mada  of  aand- 

of  Iron  at  the  finery,  and 

one  load  of  emnl] 

la  the  aides  round,  to  the  height  of 

coals  at  the  ohafery.    Am 

an  and  boy  at  the 

=,,__  _^u|d  n,„ts  t«o  I 

.one  of  Iron  per 

The  forga  h  d  t        h  mm  II  i 

tbe  finerg,  tbe  othor  tho  oSo/erj.  At  tb. 
former  thu  metal  waa  brought  into  tbe  Btat 
of  ilBomi  and  onconisa.  The  bloom  vaa  : 
foursquare  mass,  2  feet  long,  prepared  b; 
beating  a  loop,  or  maas  of  metal  weigbinj 
about  1  ewt.,  with  Iron  sledges  upon  ai 
Iron  plate,  and   afterward  with  tbo  forge 

thiufflitiff  iTie  loop.  After  two  or  three  mor 
heata  at  the  finery,  the  mass  wag  brought  b 
an  ancoiiy,  the  middle  of  nhich  Wixs  a  squai 


bar  0 


a   ends 


J  h    Uoughton,  F.  It.  S.  (Hnsbundry  and 
T    d     I  oproved),  in  169?,  aajs,  both  tht 
fi      y      d  cbafetj  were  open  hearths  cot. 
d  B   h  heaps  of  coals,  blown  by  bellows 
h        me  way  03  the  furnaces,  but  not  bo 
I    g         nd  the  BOW  and  pigs  received  five 
b     t        thotwo — two  at  the  finery  and  three 
t  tb       bafery.     He  calls  the  tbick  aqnare 
fi       m  do  a  hal/bloom,  and  the  barwitt  the 
tw    k     bs  a  bloom,  the  greater  end  being 
II  d   the  m«<:i:et  ktad,  and   the  less  the 
!/     id.    At  the  fourth  heat  the  mocket 
bead  was  reduced,  and  at  the  fifih  the  aa- 
cony  end,  to  the  state  of  a  bar.     This  proc- 
ess, by  whioh  they  could  make  Iwo  or  three 
tons  of  Iron  in  21  hours,  be  regarded  as  a 

who,  with  the  treadle  or  toot-blast,  eonld 
make  but  ouo  littlo  lump  or  bloom,  of  lees 
than  a  hundred-weight,  in  a  dayl  He 
speaks  of  elUling  and  Tolling  mills  as  a  new 
iuTention.  Ho  gives  the  iniporiatioii  of  Iron 
in  teas  as  9,599  tons,  chiefly  from  Sweden, 
and  of  Steel,  principally  from  Holluid, 
l,6f9  hutidred-wei^bt. 
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the  bloomery  art  with  his  father  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  situated 
on  the  great  road  ;  and,  having  been  repaired  from  generation  to  genera^ 
tion,  it  is  to  this  day  still  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,  at  a 
Bmall  distance  from  each  other,  stand  three  large  elms  and  one  oak  tree. 
Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  still  flour- 
ishing. These  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
which,  with  the  ancient  buildings  and  other  objects  around,  present  to 
the  eye  a  scene  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  distance  of  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond, 
on  the  northerly  side  of  which  once  stood  King  Philip's  house.  It  was 
called  Philip's  hunting-house,  because  in  the  season  most  favorable  to 
bnnting  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at  Mount  Hope, 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seems, 
long  lived  in  good  neighborhood,  and  often  traded  with  each  other ;  and 
Bncb  was  Philip's  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  whict 
was  in  1GT5,  he  gave  out  strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians  never  to  hurt 
the  Leonards.  During  the  war  two  houses  near  the  forge  were  con- 
stantly garrisoned.  These  buildings  are  yet  standing.  One  of  them  was 
built  by  James  Leonard  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  house  still 
remains  in  its  original  Gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with 
the  same  paternal  spot,  by  Leonards  of  the  sixth  generation.  In 
the  cellar  under  this  house  was  deposited  for  a  considerable  time  the 
head  of  King  Philip  ;  for  it  seems  that  even  Philip  himself  shared  the 
fate  of  kings :  he  was  decollated,  and  his  iiead  carried  about  and  shown 
as  a  curiosity,  by  one  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him.  There  is 
yet  in  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers  which  used  to  stand  in  this  house, 
upon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchets 
are  now  seen;  but  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  affrighted 
women  who  fled  from  the  house  when  the  Indiana  broke  in,  cannot  be 
known.  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  building  now  lie  buried  the 
bones  of  two  unfortunate  young  woraen,  who,  in  their  flight  here,  wer« 
shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  run  quite  across 
the  road ;  but  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as 
he  was  riding  from  Taunton  to  the  forge,  in  this  place  was  discovered 
and  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  He  instantly  plucked  off  his  hat,  swung 
it  around,  which  startled  his  horse,  and  in  fall  career  he  reached  the 
forge  dam  withont  a  wound ;  but  several  bullets  were  shot  through  the 
hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the 
mane,  from  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both 
his  legs.'" 

(I)  I.  Mass.  Hilt.  Coll.,  iil.  170. 
31 
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Fowling  Pond,  near  which  the  forge  was  erected,  the  author  atatea. 
was  i-emarkably  prolific  in  material,  having  famished  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  good  ore  for  that  and  other  works  for  more  than 
""""  eighty  years,  during  which  the  former  was  kept  going,  and 
the  deposit  was  still  unexhausted.  The  metal,  however,  wonld  not  make 
Iron  of  the  best  quality.  He  notices  the  coincidence  of  beds  of  Iron  ore 
being  usually  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  pine  and  cedar  lauds,  and  offers  the  suggestion  that  vegetable 
growths  of  that  kind  may  be  found  to  stand  to  the  generation  of  the  ore 
in  the  relation  of  a  proximate  cause,  and  that  "  the  time  may  come  when 
it  wiil  be  easy  and  as  common  to  raise  a  bed  of  bog  ore  as  a  bed  of  carrots." 
Although  the  pine  forests  held  no  causatiye  relation  to  the  collection  of 
ore,  another  and  highly  economical  one  did  subsist  between  the  two, 
inasmuch  as  pine-trees  and  the  whole  class  of  the  coniferce  were  highly 
valued  as  fuel  in  the  process  of  smelting  and  forging.  Respecting  the 
Leonards,  he  further  remarks  : 

"  The  circumstances  of  a  family  attachment  to  the  Iron- manufacture 
is  so  well  known,  as  to  render  it  a  common  observation  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  viz.,  'where  you  can  find  Iron-works,  there  you  wiU  find  a 
Leonard. ' 

"  Henry,  the  brother  of  James,  went  from  this  place  to  the  Jerseys, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  set  up  Iron-works  in  that  State,  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  posterity  in  that  part  of 
America.'' 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Norton,  which,  with  Raynham,  originally 
formed  a  part  of  Taunton,  estensive  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  years 
Iron-works  ^^^^^  ^J  Grcorge  Leonard,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
atKottoa.  settlers  of  the  town  abont  1696.  He  was  attracted  thither  by 
the  discovery  of  Iron  ore,  and  of  ample  water-power  for  the  manufacture 
in  the  branches  of  Taunton  River  Tl  e  bus  ness  n  ts  var  o  s  depart- 
ments has  been  continued  by  his  dccendauts  to  the  i  resent  t  me. 

Vanderdonck,  a  Dutch  writer  on  Nev  Netherlands  a  ye  r  or  two 
after  the  forge  at  Raynham  was  built,  says  the  people  of  New  England 
already  "  cast  their  own  cannon,  plate  pot  and  cannon  balls  from 
native  Iron."  Much  of  this  work  was  probillv  done  at  Ljnn.  The 
Royal  Commissioners,  in  1664,  reported  but  one  bJoomery  for  Iron  in 
Plymouth  Colony,  that  at  Taunton,  no  v  Raynham 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  New  England  people  with  the  commercial 
restrictions  enacted  at  the  Restoration,  and  particularly  with  the  impo- 
sition of  customs,  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  colonial  revenue  offi- 
cers to  carry  them  into  effect,  caused  a  renewal,  in  16TS,  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  in  domestic  industry. 
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Edward  Randolph,  in  the  following  year,  reported  to  the  c 
respecting  New  England;  "There  be  five  iron-works,  which  east  no 
*rroii.works&"''S."'  The  duty  on  Iron  imported  into  the  Colonies  was,  in 
inie73,        jgijg^  jg^  shillings  per  ton. 

In  16T4,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas  Leonard  entered  into  a  contract  with 
John  Kuek  and  others  of  Salem  to  carry  on  the  Iron-mannfacture  at  the 
■Works  11  village  of  Rowley,  which  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  wood, 
KQwiey.  1671.  „ater-power,  and  bog  ore.  The  business  did  not  prove  re- 
munerative.' 

One  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  Colony  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 

len. 

Iron  of  good  quality,  as  mentioned  by  Hubbard  in  a  passage  already 

quoted,  was  made  at  a  village  near  Topsi3e!d  previous  to  1680.     At 

Eoxford,  in  the  same  county,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 

ilTopEfleld.         ,  ■' 

in  that  year  with  ore  taken  from  the  ponds  supplied  by  the 
headwaters  of  Eowley  and  Parker  rivers,  hut  was,  not  long  after,  discon- 
tinued.  A  bloomery  was,  however,  in  operation  in  the  southern  parish 
of  that  town  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Several  other  towns 
in  Esses  were  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  former  times. 

As  early  as  1648,  Governor  Endicott  of  Salem  also  discovered  Copper 
ore  upon  land  granted  him  between  Danvers  and  Topsfield,  and  in  1661 
Copper-  petitioned  the  legislature  for  300  acres  of  woodland  for  a  bettei 
worts,  1651,  supply  Qf  fug]^  at  a  place  called  Blind  Hole,  near  which  he  in- 
tended to  set  up  smelting-works.  The  grant  was  made  on  condition  that 
the  works  should  be  set  up  within  seveu  years.*  He  had  already  made 
some  preparations  and  expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  to  Sweden 
and  Germany  for  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business  of  smelling  and 
refining  copper.  But  the  mine  proved  less  productive  than  was  ex- 
pected,* 

In  1T02  the  first  furnace  was  erected  in  the  County  of  Plymouth 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  principal  seat  of  the  Iron  business  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  still  has  a  larger  number  of  furnaces  for  hoUow- 
.in  piymoniii  ware  and  castings,  exclusive  of  pig  Iron,  than  any  in  the  State, 
'"'  ^'  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  rolling  and  slitting-raills.  Assa- 
wampset,  Monponset,  and  Sampson's  ponds  were  in  early  times  the  prin- 
cipal reservoirs  of  bog  ore  in  the  county.  In  these  and  others  it  was 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  twenty  feet  of  water,  either  by  dig- 
ging around  the  margins  in  dry  seasons,  by  draining  off  the  water,  or  by 
dredging  in  the  deep  water ;  and,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasted,  produced 
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an  active  buBinesa  in  smelting.  Ores  of  a  similar  kincl  were  also  obtained 
at  a  later  period  from  the  soathern  shore  of  New  Jersey,  and  having  been- 
carricd  back  from  Plymouth  to  the  pine  lands  which  surrounded  the 
ponds,  was  mixed  with  the  native  ore.  Much  of  the  metal,  which  was 
generally  not  good  for  bar  Iron,  was  ran  directly  into  cannon-balls, 
hollow-ware,  and  other  castings,  the  furnaces  for  that  pnrpose  differing 
little  from  the  smelting  furnaces.  As  wood  and  ore  became  exhausted, 
the  manufacture  of  crude  Iron  was  abandoned,  and  attention  was  devoted 
to  refining,  roiling,  and  slitting  metal  from  the  other  places,  and  to 
the  manufacturing  of  nails,  tacks,  scythes,  and  other  utensils. 

In  the  year  1702,  Lambert  Despard,  a  founder,  associated  with  some 
persons  of  the  name  of  Barker,  and  bnilt  a  sm  el  ting-furnace  in  tiie  town 
AtPem-  "f  Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Duxboro,  at  the  ontlet  of  Matta- 
broks,i7oa  jjgeset  pond,  npon  a  tract  of  land  granted  in  1648  to  Timothy 
Hatherly,  of  Scituate,  for  that  purpose.  The  furnace  continued  in  opera- 
tion a  number  of  years,  but  was  finally  abandoned  for  want  of  fuel. 

Ill  May,  1110,  Joseph  Mallinson,  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court, 
stated  that  he  was  interested  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  a  ftir- 
In  Bniboro  "^^^  'i*  Dusboro,  which  was  then  ready  to  work,  and  nnder- 
"'■'*■  standing  that   "some    great  shot   of    several   weights"   were 

wanting  for  the  ordnance  of  Her  Majesty's  Castle  William,  he  was  desir- 
ons  of  serving  his  country  in  that  respect,  and  of  entering  into  treaty  on 
the  subject.     This  furnace  was  possibly  the  same  with  the  foregoing. 

In  March,  1139,  Mallinson  again  memorialized  the  legislature  for  a 
grant  of  unimproved  land,  in  consideration  of  the  great  benefit  that  had 
Rrat  cBBiing  accrued  from  the  manufacture  of  Hoi  low- ware,  such  as  pots, 
in>ii,ni.  kettles,  etc.,  in  sand  moulds,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  "the 
Bole  promoter,  whereby  the  Province  saved  annually  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  Importations."  The  wares  referred  to  were  made  some 
years  before;  and  the  General  Court,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  claim, 
allotted  him  300  acres  of  nnimproved  land.' 

The  introduction  of  the  art  of  casting  in  sand,  in  place  of  clay  moulds, 
baa  been  ascribed  to  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingenious  Englishman,  who 
practiced  the  improvement  at  Kingston  in  the  same  county,  previous  to 
hia  decease  at  Plympton  in  1155,  at  the  age  of  ninety.'  At  nriB  of  the 
small  furnaces  in  Kingston  some  of  the  first  experiments  in  this  comitry  in 
smelting  with  Anthracite  coal  are  said  also  to  have  been  made  early  in 
the  present  century.  A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  were  in  operation  there 
in  1195,  at  which  time  many  of  the  charcoal  smelting  furnaces  in  the 
county  had  been  aliandoned. 

(1)  Ma!».  State  Papers.  (2)  Bi.rber'B  Hiet.  Coll.  Mass.  510. 
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About  the  year  1710  a  large  purchase  of  land,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Abingtoa  and  Hanover,  was  made  by  a  person  of  the  uame  of  MigMll, 
wotusnear  ^^^  erected  thereon  what  were  afterward  known  as  the 
AWLgioii.  "  Drink- water  Iron-works.'"  At  Abington  cannon  and  shot 
were  cast  during  the  war  of  Independence  by  Col.  Aaron  Hobart,  who 
erected  there  an  air  furnace.  The  casting  of  church  bells  was  also  intro- 
duced there  before  the  Eevolution  by  the  same  person.  Anchors,  cables, 
and  bar  Iron  have  long  been  forged,  and  hollow-ware  made,  at  Hanover. 
The  anchors  of  the  favorite  national  ship  "  Old  Ironsides,"  built  in  the 
last  century,  were  forged  at  that  place.  A  slitting-mill  was  in  operation 
there  before  the  war. 

The  condition  of  the  New  England  Colonies  generally  at  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  1T13,  was  such  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  English 
writers  at  their  unparalleled  progress  in  so  short  a  time.  To 
t^s'cXnl'/s  all  the  necessary  handicraft  trades,  they  added,  as  our  previous 
iiitminK.  ^^^^^  ^.j^  ^^^^^  several  of  the  more  advanced  manufactures  ; 
and  in  Massachusetts  especially,  where  the  greatest  progress  had  been 
made,  many  of  the  embellishments  of  a  refined  life  were  engrafted  npon 
the  industry  of  the  people.  The  commerce  of  Massachusetts  employed 
about  500  sail  and  over  25,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  her  activity  in 
ship-building  was  great.  This  branch  was  especially  flourishing  on  the 
North  Eiver,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  Iron-works  ;  and  its  demands,  added 
to  those  of  agriculture,  mill-huilding,  and  other  industries,  promoted  a 
steady  growth  of  the  metallurgic  arts.  The  manufacture  of  Iron  had 
been  already  attempted  in  several  other  Colonics,  and  was  about  this 
time  permanently  revived  in  Virginia.  Although  no  exportation  of  Iron 
had  yet  taken  place  that  we  can  learn,  the  independent  bearing  of  the 
Colonies  in  the  defense  of  their  charters  and  natural  rights,  and  the  evident 
extension  of  a  manufacturing  spirit,  which  was  fostered  by  the  amplest 
faeilifies,  particularly  for  the  Iron -manufacture,  soon  after  gave  rise  to 
schemes  for  securing  a  greater  dependence  of  the  plantations  upon  the 
parent  state,  and  for  restraining  the  erection  of  Iron-works  in  America. 

In  Oct.,  1150,  James  and  Abiel  Packard,  Daniel  and  David  Haward, 
and  Constant  Southworth,  certified  the  General  Court  that  they  were  the 
present  owners  "  of  a  certain  Bloomery  Forge  or  Iron-works, 
l™;!d°g^  standing  in  the  North  street,  Bridgewater,  in  the  County  of 
waier,i7aa.  p,j,„,Q„jtj_  „ijicii  „as  erected  about  the  year  1123."  Bridge- 
water  was  early  and  actively  engaged  in  several  branches  of  the  Iron 
business  during  the  last  century. 

In  1138  an  important  accession  to  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  town 

(1)  II.  Msaa.  Hist.  Coll.,  iv.  343. 
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was  made  by  tbe  removal  thither  of  Hugh  Orr,  a  yonng  Scotchman  from 
Renfrewshire,  who  had  spent  one  year  at  Easton,  in  Bristol  County,  He 
Hon.  Hueh  had  been  educated  as  a  gunsmith  and  locksmith,  and  erected 
at  Bridgewater  a  shop,  and  the  lirst  trip-hammer  known  in  that 
part  of  the  county.  The  services  of  artisans,  however  humble,  who  have 
acted  as  pioneers  in  any  branches  of  the  useful  arts,  we  regard  as  fit 
subjects  of  record  ia  connection  with  the  rise  of  American  Industry. 
The  following  particulars  respecting  this  ingenious  and  truly  patriotic 
citizen  are  by  his  friend.  Dr.  James  Thacher,  of  Plymouth. 

"  He  commenced  his  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes ;  and 
it  was  by  hia  exertions,  prompted  by  an  ardent  desire  of  promoting  the 
useful  arts  in  an  infant  country,  that  the  scythe  and  ase  manufactory 
were  introduced  in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  And 
such  were  the  happy  resources  of  his  mind  and  love  of  enterprise,  that 
BdgetwjWA  tbere  was  no  branch  of  iron  manufactory  that  did  not  at  some 
re  BtniH.  pgri(j|j  become  the  object  of  hia  pursuit ;  nor  was  there  any 
obstacle  too.  formidable  for  iiis  perseverance  to  surmount.  For  several 
years  he  was  the  only  edge-tool  maker  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
Bhip-carpenters,  millwrights,  etc.,  in  this  county  and  State  of  Khode 
Island,  constantly  resorted  to  him  for  supply.  And  indeed  such  was  his 
fame,  that  applications  were  frequently  made  to  him  from  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  axe,  an  adze,  or  an  auger 
new  tempered  by  his  hands.  About  the  year  1748,  he  made  five  hundred 
stand  of- arms  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  were  de- 
posited in  Castle  William  ;  but  nearly  all  were  carried  off  by  the  British 
when  they  evacuated  the  town  of  Boston.  The  periloas  state  of  our 
country  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  afforded  new 
scope  for  his  enterprising  genius,  and  fresh  impulse  to  his  sentiments  of 
patriotism.  Instances  were  not  numerous  of  foreigners  embracin<'  with 
cordiahty  the  American  cause;  he  was  one  of  its  early  advocates,  and 
continued  among  its  firmest  supporters,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated 
enticements  of  his  friends  and  correspondents  in  Europe.  He  was  again 
employed  in  manufacturing  a  number  of  stands  of  arms,  and  under  hia 
superintendence,  in  concert  with  a  French  gentleman,  a  foundery  for  cast- 
ing cannon  was  erected.  Iron  ordnance  were,  till  within  a  few  years  of 
ibis  period,  cast  witli  a  cylindrical  cavity  of  a  diameter  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  intended  calibre,  which  was  afterward  bored  to  a  proper  size; 
but  this  method  was  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with  incon- 
veniences. The  guns  were  extremely  liable  to  be  spongy  in  that  part 
where  strength  and  smoothness  are  required.  To  remedy  this  evil,  an 
improved  method  had  recently  been  introduced  in  Europe.  Tbe  gnu 
ivaa  to  be  cast  solid,  and  the  calibre  afterward  with  a  boring  bar-iron 
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and  cotter  to  be  perforated  and  smoothed  out  to  its  proper  diameter. 
This  method,  though  difficult  and  laborious,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Orr  at 
Cimmn  cast  *''^  ^^^  Foundery  at  Bridgewatcr ;  and  by  his  exertions  a  great 
loudsbored.  j,up^[jgp  Qf  pieces  pf  jfon  and  several  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
from  3  to  42  pounders,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  cannon-shot,  were 
prodnced,  which  being  distributed  to  different  parts  of  our  array,  proved 
at  that  critical  conjuncture  of  aiTairs  an  acquisition  of  inestimable  value. ' 
His  knowledge  of  minerals  and  ores  was  so  extensive,  that  from  every 
newly-discovered  mine  in  the  country  he  was  immediately  furnished  with 
specimens  of  its  quality,  and  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  valuable  mineralogical  collection.'" 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  Orr 
with  the  introduction  of  cotton  machinery  in  New  England.  His  bio- 
scfihea.  graphcr  farther  observes  that  "the  present  improved  method 
of  making  scythes  by  the  trip-hammer  is  the  result  of  the  successful  ex- 
periments of  Robert  Orr,  Esq..  son  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who 
also  introduced  the  iron  shovel  manufactory  in  this  State.  He  is  now 
(1804)  Master-armorer  of  the  public  Arsenal  at  Springfield."  The 
Hon.  Hugh  Orr  died  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  83. 

The  muskets  made  by  Mr.  Orr  in  1148  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  ever  made  in  this  country.  The  plate  shovel  manufacture  estab- 
lished by  liis  son  soon  obtained  considerable  repute  in  neigiiboring 
States.'  Tlie  shovels  were  for  some  years  considered  better  and  cheaper 
than  the  English,  which  character  they  subsequently  lost.  But  at 
Eaaton,  under  the  management  of  the  Messrs.  Ames,  the  reputation  has 
been  revived,  and  the  factory  has  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  extensive  in  the  country.  Millwrights,  nai!-makers,  and  artificers 
in  Iron  were  very  numerous  in  Bridgewater  in  the  last  century.     Before 

(1)  "When  a  Salem   captain  wna  Hsked  during  the  war.     The  other  two,  the  prop, 

by  an  Englishioan  during  the  nor,  '  Where  ertj  of  the  floTernment  of  Msseaohusetts, 

do  yon  get  your  eanaoar'he  replied,  'We  were  taken  by  the  enemy.     By  order  of  the 

east  them;'  'and  when  naked  again,  '])ut  U.    S.,   in    Congreaa    assembled.   May    19, 

wheredoyongetyoBrpattorner'bereplied,  1788."    The  other,  named  "The  Adams," 

with  ft  significant  smile,  'At   Saratoga.'"  received  a  limilar  inBcription. 

In  1IS8,  Congroas  ordered  the  following  in-  (2)  I.  Masa.  Hiet.  Coll.,  ix.  264. 

Ecripliona  upon  acanaon  preserved  through  (3)  In  M»y,  1765,  Jonathan  Holmes,  on 

the  war !  "  The  Hancock,"  "  Sacred  to  Lib-  "  Pot  Baker's  Hill,"  New  York,  adTertised 

erty,""Thl3  is  one  of  four  cannon  which  for  sale  "Keen  4  Payaon's  (by  some  vul- 

oonatitufed  the  whole  train  of  field  artillery  garly    called     Salem     aoythea)     improved 

liussesaed  by  the  British  Goloniea  of  North  scythe?,  made  in  this  part  of  America,  of 

America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  all  lengths,"  eto.,  which  he  states  had  given 

on  the  19th  April,  1775."     This  cuiiiion,  and  the  grealeal  aatiafaolion,  and  were  allowed 

ita  fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  citiiens  to  he  of  superior  quality  and  form  to  any 

of  Boston,  was  used  in  many  engagements  other  make. 
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the  invention  of  the  machine  for  cutting  cold  taclss  and  nails,  wlricb  is 
claimed  for  Ezeltiel  Eoed,  a  native  of  the  town  about  the  year  1186,  more 
wrouglit  nails  were  made  there  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  State. 
The  machinery  was  adopted  and  improved  at  Abington,  where,  in  1815, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  tacks  were  made.  Jesse  Reed, 
the  son  of  the  inventor,  afterward  patented  {180V)  a  machine  to  mi^e 
and  head  tacks  by  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  60,000  per  diem.  The 
second  slitting-mill  erected  after  the  Revolution  was  in  Bridgewater, 

Two  rolling  and  slitting -mills  in  the, town,  in  1195,  cat  and  rolled 
445  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  100  tons  were  made  into  hoop  iron  and  for 
siitiini  cutting  nails,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  large  business.  One 
"""'■  of  these,  a  mile  from  the  village,  built  in  1185,  and  now  owned 

by  Messrs.  Lazell,  Perkins  &  Co.,  has  at  present  "  li  fnrnaces,  3  trains 
of  rolls,  44  nail-machines,  9  fires,  and  5  hammers  (one  a  3-ton  Nasmyth) 
in  the  forge,  driven  by  steam  and  water,  and  makes  perhaps  2,000  tons 
of  nails,  machinery,  forging,  etc.,  per  annum.'"  Some  others  in  the 
county  are  still  larger,  having  over  30  fnmaces  and  80  or  90  nail  ma- 
chines, producing  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons  of  naiis,  hoops, 
and  shapes  annaaily. 

Iron-works  were  erected  in  Plympton  in  1130  by  Joseph  Thomas 
(Holmes?).  They  were  afterward  owned  by  Joseph  Scot,  a  merchant 
RympioB  of  Bostoft,  and  stil!  later  by  Mr.  Beacham  of  the  same  place.' 
and  Carver,  ju  j.|jg^|.  Tpgj^  flf  the  town  now  included  in  Carver  the  first  cast- 
iron  tea-kettle  was  made,  between  the  years  1160  and  1165.  That  im- 
portant utensil  had  been  previously  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  v&s 
imported  from  England.  A  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  Plymouth, 
whence  Carver  was  chiefly  settled,  in  1102.' 

Among  the  primitive  colonists  of  New  England  many  domestic  uten- 
sils of  Iron  w  th  which  the  humblest  dweUings  are  now  supplied,  were 
Scare  y  1"  ^^  unknown.  Others  were  comparatively  rare,  and  were 
Iran  s  «  pi.,j;e(j  accordingly.  The  inventories  of  property,  and  the  wills 
of  n  any  pe  sons  of  good  estate,  particularly  enumerate  such  articles  as 
Iron  pots  ol  wh  ch  one  or  two  appear  frequently  to  have  comprised  the 
whole  stocli  These  were  often  bequeathed  to  some  member  of  the 
household  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  The  exclusive  use  of  wrought-iron 
tea-kettles,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  iron  vessels  a  century  ago,  are 
evidences  of  the  limited  production  of  cast-iron  ware,  even  in  the  parent 
country,  whence  the  colonists  were  supplied  with  such  things  as  were 
then  in  common  use.  The  profusion  of  such  wares  in  every  department 
of  culinary  service  at  this  time  is  the  result  of  comparatively  recent  im- 

(1)  Lesley's  IroD  Manufacturer's  Gaide.  (3)  11.  Mnas.  Hist.  CqU. 
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proTemettts  in  thia  branch  of  Metallurgy,  and  ia  due  to  the  snbstitntion 
of  coke,  aad  etill  more  of  anthracite,  for  charcoal  in  the  redaction  of  the 

About  1151,  a  lao-ge  body  of  bog-ore  was  discovered  by  Joseph 
Holmes,  while  angling  in  Jones  river  pond  in  Kingston  or  Piymptoa, 
whence  large  qnantitiea  were  for  several  years  taken  for  the  nse  of  a 
forge.  The  ore  yielded  abont  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Iron,  which  was 
widely  known  as  "  Holmes'  Iron,"and  of  material  for  cannon-shot  dnring 
the  Revolution.  The  forge  site,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Plympton  station  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  is  now  known  as  Holmes' 
Anchor  Forge,  to  which  nse  it  was  afterward  converted,  and  employs  1 
charcoal  fire,  4  forge  fires,  and  3  hammers  driven  by  water.  It  is  about 
the  oldest  works  now  in  the  country,  and,  with  another  anchor  forge  a 
mile  from  the  Kingston  Depot,  erected  in  1193  as  an  edge-tool  factory, 
and  changed  to  an  anchor  forge  in  1800,  is  still  owned,  we  believe,  by  a 
descendant  of  the  original  proprietor. 

About  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  forge  in  Plympton  (1781), 
the  number  of  Iron-works  in  New  England,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  six  furnaces  for  liollow- 
fton-wMke,  ware,  and  nineteen  forges  or  bloomeries  for  bar-iron.     At  that 
"^''  time  there  were  no  pig-iron  furnaces  exclusively,  nor  any  re- 

fineries of  pig-metal.  There  was  one  s!itting-mill  and  a  manufacture  of 
nails.  Eefineries  were  in  nse  within  the  next  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years.' 

Carver  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  production  of  iron  castings. 
The  only  grate  factory  now  in  New  England  is  in  South  Carver.  Its 
early  enterprise  in  this  branch  was  sustained  by  a  good  quality  of  bog- 
ore,  supplied  by  at  least  a  dozen  ponds  within  its  limits.  From  one  of 
these,  about  600  tons  were  dragged  yearly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  however,  the  furnaces  were  chiefly  supplied  with  ore  from 
New  Jersey.  The  charcoal  was  made  from  pine  growing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  was  prefered  to  that  from  other  woods.  One  and  a 
half  cords  were  estimated  to  make  80  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  six  men 
could  make  200  loads  in  three  months.  An  acre  of  well-wooded  land 
yielded  about  20  loads,  which  was  above  the  average.  The  price  paid 
on  delivery  at  the  furnaces  was  158.  for  a  load  of  80  bushels,  some  works 
paying  as  high  as  Us.  for  100  bushels.  Abont  120  bushels  were  re- 
quired  to  smelt  one  ton  of  pig-iron.  Bach  fnrnace  employed  eight  or 
nine  men,  besides  wood-ontters,  coalers,  carters,  and  other  commffltt 
laborers,' 

ish     Settlements     in         (2)  Ibid.  i.  510. 
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The  best  idea  we  can  gather  of  the  general  character  of  the  fnmacea 
in  the  last  centnry,  is  from  an  acconat  by  Dr.  James  Thacher,  one 
of  the  proprietors'  of  the  Federal  Purnace  in  Carver,  seven  and  a 
half  miles  from  Plymouth,  erecteij  in  119i.  Though  written  in  1804, 
it  is  not  inapplicable  to  those  of  an  eariier  period.  At  the  date  of  the 
description,  tlie  production  of  pig-iron  from  the  ore  had  nearly  or 
quite  ceased  in  the  county,  but  ten  blast-furnaces  were  in  operation  for 
castings.  Ten  forges  were  also  employed  in  making  bar-iron  from  scraps 
and  old  cast-iron  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  tons  annually. 

The  Federal  furnace  was  20  feet  high  above  the  hearth,  and  8  feet 
wide  in  the  boshes.  The  blast  was  produced  in  the  manner  of  that  day 
ThsFederai  ^7  t^o  ^ugG  bellows,  22  fcct  long  and  4  in  width,  producing 
Furnace,  alternate  blasts  by  a  water-wheel  25  feet  in  diameter.  Two  or 
three  blasts,  of  16  to  18  weeks  each,  were  made  in  about  6  months,  in 
which  time  360  tons  of  hollow-ware  and  other  castings  were  produced, 
estimated  at  1,200  lbs.  per  nominal  ton  of  all  sizes.  The  expenses  were 
estimated  as  follows,  viz.: 

2,130  cords  of  wood,  converted  info  1,420  loads  of  charcoal  at  42.50..$3,B50.00 

J26  tons  of  ore,  at  *e 4,356.00 

Twofletaof  stone  for  hearth 153.32 

Compensation  to  the  foander  at  31  per  ton 360.00 

Ditto  to  the  moulders  and  other  workmen 2  331.00 

Total $10,750.32 

In  addition  to  hollow-ware  of  all  kinds,  this  furnace  produced  at  that 
time  such  articles  as  Seymour's  patent  rolls  for  slitting-milis  (patented 
June,  1T9T),  of  superior  quality,  cast  in  iron  cylinders,  potash  kettles, 
stoves,  fire  backs  and  jambs,  plates,  gudgeons,  anvils,  Jarge  hammers, 
cannon-shot  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  for  mills  in  great  variety. 

At  Middleboro,  in  the  same  county,  works  were  early  erected  for 
amelting  the  sedimentary  ore  of  numerous  small  ponds  in  the  town.  The 
Middiebiiro  °^*  ™^^  dragged  from  the  water  by  an  instrument  similar  to  an 
oyster  dredge,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ton?  per  diem  for  each 
man,  which  quantity  gradually  diminished  to  half  a  ton  a  day.  About 
the  year  1T4T,  it  was  discovered  that  a  much  richer  deposit  of  the 
hydrated  peroxyd  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Assawampset  Potd,  the  largest 
of  those  reservoirs.  A  good  supply  was  thenceforth  obtained  from  it, 
aai  was  used  both  in  furnaces  and  forges,  and  considerable  quantities 
were  transported  to  other  places.     The  Charlotte  furnace  in  ihat  towa 

(IJ  II.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  is.  25S-261. 
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of  this  centary.  The  two  counties  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol  had  in  ope- 
ration in  1T98  foarteen  blast  and  six  air  furnaees,  twenty  forges  and 
seven  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  trip-hammers 
and  a  great  namber  of  nail  and  smith  shops.  The  furnaces  were  esti- 
mated to  produce  annually  1,500  to  1,800  tons  of  Iron-ware,  and  the 
forges  upward  of  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  one  year  with  another.  The 
rolling  and  slitting  mills  produced  at  least  1,600  tons  per  annum.  Many 
branches  of  Iron  and  Steel  manufacture  had  grown  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Cut  and  hammered  nails,  spades  and  shovels,  card-teeth,  eaws, 
scythes,  metal  buttons,  cannon-balls,  bells,  fire-arms,  sheet-iron  for  tin 
ware,  wire,  etc.,  were  made  in  large  quantities. 

At  Ameshnry,  in  Essex  County,  a  furnace  was  erected  about  the 
year  1790,  and  a  bloomery  forge  in  Boxboro,  near  the  same  time.  Sev- 
petkins' nail  *^^^  kinds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements  were  made  in 
mDchine.  jj^g  former  place.  The  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails, 
invented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Kewburyport, 
about  l';90,  was  first  used  at  Amesbury. '  This  machine  "was  patented 
January  16th,  1795,  and  was  said  to  be  capable  of  turning  out  200,000 
nails  in  a  day.  At  Amesbury,  where  the  machines  were  in  operation 
previous  to  1198,  they  were  worked  by  water-power,  and  the  nails  were 
considered  superior  to  those  from  England,  while  they  sold  20  per  cent, 
cheaper.'  The  proprietors,  we  believe,  were  Jacob  Perkins  and  Jona- 
than Ellis,  who,  being  more  intent  on  the  machinery  than  the  success  of 


(1)  This  iQgenioaa  nrtiaan  was  Ijora  at 

the    United  States       da       mb            Eng- 

Newburjport, in  July,  1T66.     At  tlia  age  of 

land,    ^mong  the  p         pi        th       were 

fiftsan  he  assumed  the  man^emeat  of  the 

the  nail  mBchine,th      te      typ     h    k  plate. 

■ad  gBVa  early  oridonoe  of  the  mcchunieal 

in  decarbonizing  and  hard        g        1  f     the 

genius  which  placed  him  nmong  the  first  of 

indenting  cylinders    f      g                  m  thod 

American  inTontore.     He  made  gold  beads 

of  boring  cannon;  f        t     m       1 11    y  and 

and  Bhoe-backlcs  in  a  superior  manner,  and 

other   gunnery;    app       t       f            til  ting 

invented  a  new  method  of  plating  the  latter. 

rooms  and  holds  of  ships;  for  a  ship  s  pump; 

AttwBoly-onehemade  dies  for  the  Massaehu- 

rivets   fur   fire-engine   hose;   a  method  of 

eatts  mint,  and  at  Iwenty-four  ioventad  tha 

drawing  off  baok-waler  from  water-wheels. 

nail  machine,  which  involved  him  in  diffieul- 

He  aljo  demonstrated  the  compressibility  of 

water,  and   invented   the  bathometer  and 

asfurnishingthehestfiald  for  his  talents, and 

pleomcter,  and  made  numerous  ciperimenls 

on  the  theory  and  praetioal  applications  of 

cnted  his  invendons,  and  oonduoWd  the  en- 

graving businesa  with  Fairman  &  Heath. 

warded  by  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  tha 

Paw  have  done  more  to  raise  the  fame  of 

Society  of  Aria,  ia  London,  and  were  hon- 

American  ingenuity  abroad.     We  havo  not 

apace  bere  to  notice  his  numerous  inven- 

tiana.    Ho  took  out  Beventeen  patents  in 

(2)  Morse's  Univ.  Oeog. 
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tileir  business,  ev^Jntually  became  involved,  and  discontinued  the  busi- 

Although  the  namerous  deposits  of  bog-iron  ore  in  the  Tertiary  for- 
mation of  the  seaboard  were  the  first  and  principal  resonrce  of  ths  early 
Iron-manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  they  are  of  far  less  cou- 
w"i"'i."'^  sequence,  notwithstanding  the  renewal  of  the  mass  after  certain 
"'''■  intervals,  than  the  brown  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the 

Western  counties.  The  most  abundant  and  valnable  of  the  primary  ore 
beds  are  found  in  the  Berkshire  liills,  or  Green  Mountain  range,  on  the 
western  and  northwestern  borders  of  the  State,  where  .they  are  continu- 
ous with  similar  deposits  in  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In  lesa  quantity,  Tron  ore  occurs 
also  in  several  places  in  Worcester  and  Hampshire  Counties. 
Conaiy.  Several  towns  in  the  former  contain  the  sulphurets  of  iron, 
lead,  and  zinc,  arsenical  iron  ore,  and  the  carbonate  or  steel  ore,  though 
nowhere  in  any  great  quantities.  The  general  diffusion  of  the  yellow 
pyritous  scales  through  the  rocks  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  led, 
in  the  last  century,  to  several  extensive  explorations  for  gold  and  silver. 
A  vein  of  galena  discovered  in  the  town,  in  association  with  a  small 
proportion  of  silver,  led,  about  the  y«ar  1154,  to  mining  operations  in 
which  considerable  money  was  expended.  Arsenical  Iron  and  the  more 
valuable  carbonate  also  abound,  but  we  do  not  find  any  mentiou  of  a 
forge  or  furnace  for  smelting  the  latter. 

At  Furnace  Tillage,  in  Hardwick,  a  furnace  was  erected  on  the  river 
Ware  previous  to  U1S,  by  Joseph  Washbounie,  of  Braintrce,  who,  on 
petition,  received  from  the  Geueral  Court  a  grant  of  a  limestone  tract 
near  Ashfield  for  the  use  of  the  furnace.  Iron  wares  were  made  at 
Hardwick  for  some  time  in  considerable  quantity.  Bloomery  forges 
were  erected  in  the  towns  of  Mendon,  Harvard,  and  Western,  and  a 
refining  forge  in  Douglass  previons  to  1193.  Western,  which  had  also 
a  scythe  manufactory,  furnished  some  ore  for  the  forge ;  and  a  mine  in 
TJxbridge  supplied  the  forge  in  Douglass,  which  atood  near  the  line. 
In  the  western  part  of  Brookfield  was  a  pond,  wiieuce  a  good  amount 
of  bog-ore  was  annually  taken,  probably  lor  the  forjce  at  Western,  as 
none  is  mentioned  in  the  town.  This  town  also  contains  considerable 
sulphate  of  iron,  from  which  copperas  was  extracted  A  manufactory 
of  copperas  was  many  years  ago  set  up  in  Hubbardstuu,  where  much  of 
the  sulphate  also  exits.  In  Sterling,  where  the  carbonate  of  iron  occurs, 
are  also  found  the  sulphurets  of  zinc  and  lead,  which,  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  led  to  extensive  search  for  precious  metals. 

The  prevalent  infatuation  of  the  period  on  the  subject  of  precious 
metals,  and  the  fallacious  guidance  of  "mineral  rods,"  led  also  to  the 
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'ormation,  in  1T83,  of  a  company  of  twenty-five  persons,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Ives  &  Peek,  to  mioe  for  silver  ore  in  tlie  town  of 
Harvard.  The  search  was  continued  throagh  the  superimposed  earth 
and  forty  feet  into  solid  rock,  bnt  was  abandoned  in  1189,  after  expend- 
ing about  $1,100. 

Iron-works  were  erected  about  the  year  1193  in  West  mi  ester.  A 
manufactory  of  cnt-nails  and  a  trip-hammer  were  in  operation  in  that 
town.  In  JJforthboro,  on  the  Assabet  river,  was  also  an  Iron-works,  for 
which  the  town  furnished  a  good  supply  of  bog-ore.  It  also  contained 
a  manufactory  of  edge-tools,  of  different  kinds  and  excellent  quality. 

The  county  was  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools,  hard- 
ware, machinery,  and  other  branches  of  Iron -manufacture,  in  several 
of  which  it  still  takes  a  prominent  position.  As  many  as  seven- 
iDM8i.nd»ji-  teea  trip-hammers  are  mentioned  by  Whitney  in  1793.  Of 
faet'™""'  these,  seven  were  in  the  town  of  Sutton,  which  had  five  scythe, 
Modhboro.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^g  manufactory,  and  several  naileries. 
These  were  situated  on  Mill  brook,  which  also  supplied  power  to  paper, 
oil,  fulling,  powder,  grist,  and  saw  mills  in  such  number  as  to  merit  its 
name,  and  render  the  town  famous  for  its  manufactories.  The  town, 
however,  had  no  iron-mine,  forge,  or  furnace.  A  gun  factory  was  erected 
on  the  same  stream  in  1776,  which,  after  the  war,  was  converted  into  a 
manufactory  of  scythes,  axes,  mill  irons,  etc,  Leicester,  six  miles  from 
Worcester,  on  the  great  post-road  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  had  also 
"  a  famous  gunsmith,  Thomas  Earle,  who  was  supposed  to  equal  any 
workman  in  the  U.  States  in  that  branch  of  business."  It  had  one  trip- 
hammer, and  a  manufactory  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  which  employed 
15  or  20  men,  exclnsive  of  many  women  and  children,  and  made  annu- 
ally twelve  to  fifteen  thonsand  pair  of  cards.  There  was  also  a  card 
factory  in  Rutland,  recently  established,  and  one  trip-hammer.  Grafton 
had  three  of  the  last-named  machines  in  operation,  Worcester  two,  and 
Brookfleld  two,  the  last  owned  by  Mr.  Jenks,  who,  in  addition  to  mills 
on  the  Chico pee,  carried  on  the  blacksmith  business  extensively,  ills  ham- 
mers being  driven  by  water.  Westboro,  in  this  county,  gave  birth  to 
the  ingenious  Eli  Whitney,  whose  mechanical  talents  were  employed 
during  the  Revolution  in  the  humble  occupation  of  making  nails  by 
hand,  a  business  which  everywhere  received  a  great  impulse  from  the 
scarcity  created  by  that  event. 

In  the  limestone  and  slate  of  the  Connecticiit  valley,  in  the  old  County 
of  Hampshire,  several  rich  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  some  micaceona 
WMiern  '"^^'  occur,  particularly  in  Bernardston,  Hawley  (now  in  Frank- 
^""^  lin),  and  Chester,  in  Hampden   County,     Some  of  these  con- 

tiun  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  sesqai  and  peroxyds,  as  that  of  Bernardstou ; 
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but  attampt.  to  smelt  it  tow.td  the  end  of  the  last  century  were  not  verj 
snecessfnl,  on  nccount,  it  is  supposed,  of  an  associated  oxyd  of  manga- 
nese.  Of  earlier  attempts  to  make  Iron  in  that  part  of  the  country  we 
have  no  account. 

Springfield,  on  the  Chicopee,  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  but  its  growth  was  long  retarded  by  Indian  hostility, 
g  riDKiieia   1*8  centra!  and  inland,  yet  accessible,  situation  recommended  it 
AmWf      as  at  once  safe  and  convenient  for  a  recruiting  station,  a  depot 
for  military  stores,  and  a  place  for  the  repair  and  manufacture  of  the 
munitions  of  war  durmg  the  Eevoiution.     The  main  street  of  the  town 
was  soon  occupied  by  the  shops  of  artisans  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice until  at  length,  in  1718  and  '79,  the  Government  works  were  estab- 
lished on  a  portion  of  their  present  site  on  the  hill.     Some  cannon  were 
cast  and  forging  done  here  during  the  war,  but  small  arms  were  not 
made  until  after  the  peace.     When  the  establishment  of  a  national 
armory  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1194,  the  favorable  situs- 
tlon  of  Springfield,  and  the  commencement  already  made  there,  led  to 
its  selection  as  one  of  the  sites  of  national  works,  and  to  much  of  the 
subsequent  prosperity  of  the  place.     The  other  was  established  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  ,     . ,     ,  r 
In  Berkshire  County,  which  contains  the  most  valaahle  Iron  ores  of 
the  State,  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  Iron  has  heen  carried  on  for  a 
fcrksbi™    century  or  more.     The  beds  of  brown  hydrate  of  Iron  are  nn- 
c^uaV™     merous  and  extensive  throughout  the  county,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  limestone  of  the  Berkshire  valley.     la  many  places  this 
ore  is  of  the  fibrous  and  concretionatj  kind,  which  are  its  purest  varieties, 
but  generally  is  in  the  forms  of  compact  ore  and  the  rod  and  yellow 
ochres     The  most  abundant  deposits,  which  are  wrought  in  open  quar- 
ries are  in  tiic  towns  of  West  Stookbridge,  Eichmond,  Lenoi,  Lanes- 
boro   CheBMre,  Tyringham,  Great  Barrington,  and  Pittsfield.     These 
valuiblo  ores  contain  from  80  to  CO  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  some 
beds  have  yielded  100,000  tons  without  signs  of  cihaustion.     A  numhor 
of  cold  blast  charcoal  furnaces  have  been  long  engaged  in  making  supe- 
rior forge  iron  of  the  quality  known  as  the  "  Salisbury  brand,"  the  ore 
being  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Sajlsbutj  mines  m 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  with  ore  beds  in  Termont  and  Sew 
To*  for  which  it  is  frequently  interchanged.     The  production  of  this 
kind  of  Iron  is  now  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  charcoal,  and  the  warm 
and  hot  bla,it  and  anlhrecito  are  employed  in  several  farnaces  which 
make  soft  foundery  and  oar-wheel  iron.     The  infusible  nature  of  the 
gangue,  which  almost  invariably  contains  manganese,  is  also  more  readily 
overcome  by  these  means. 
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The  charcoal  hot  blast-furnace  of  the  Lenox  Iron-Works  Comiiany 
was  built  at  Lenox  in  the  year  1765,  like  nearly  all  the  charcoal  furnaces 
of  that  day,  with  one  tayfere  ;  and  ha-viog  been  rebuilt  with  three  tujferes 
now  makes  near  2,000  tons  of  metal  annually  from  ore  in  the  town. 

In  West  Stockbridge,  where  the  ore  is  rich  and  abundant,  three  Iron- 
works weie  erected  dunng  the  last  century.  Others  were  bailt  at  Pitts- 
field  and  iQ  the  different  towns  on  the  Housatonic,  near  the  hematite 
beds  But  the  Iron  enterprise  of  this  region  has  been  of  more  recent 
growth  than  that  of  the  maritime  counties  of  tlie  State,  and  fewer  par- 
ticulars respectmg  the  fiist  operations  have  come  to  onr  knowledge. 

In  the  latter  section  of  the  State,  also,  the  principal  manufactures  from 
Iron  in  the  last  century  were  carried  on.  These  embraced  many  classes  of 
useful  metallic  products,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned ;  and  the 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  them  was  far  greater  than  in 
the  strictly  metallurgic  branches.     In  aid  of  these,  rolling  and  slitting 

n„^5ture  ™i"3i  ^3  "s  ^^^^  ^^^'''  ^^^^  ^*""J  ^^'''y  erected.  After  the 
I'iierV"  Bevolutioii,  when  the  prohibition  of  such  machinery  was  no 
'""*  longer  operative,  they  were  speedily  multiplied.     The  number 

of  these  establishments  in  three  of  the  Eastern  counties  of  the  State 
in  1195,  as  furnished  to  Dr.  Morse  by  the  proprietor  of  one  of  them,  was 
eleven.  Five  of  these  were  in  Bristol  Oonnty,  viz,,  three  in  Taunton, 
one  in  Pawtncket,  and  one  in  Iforton.  There  were  two  at  Bridgewater, 
one  at  Plymouth,  and  one  at  Kingston  in  Plymouth  County,  and  one  at 
Needham,  and  one  at  Stoughton  in  Norfolk  County.  They  cut  and 
rolled  in  that  year  1,132  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  GIO  were  rolled  for  hoops 
and  for  cut  nails,  and  the  remainder  for  common  nail-rods.  The 
alitting-mill  at  Stoughton,  where  a  bell-foundery  was  also  erected  in 
1170,  was  in  the  part  afterward  the  town  of  Canton,  and  cut  and  rolled 
in  the  nest  four  years  about  1,000  tons  of  Iron,  chiefly  Eussian  Iron, 
which  at  the  time  was  largely  imported. '  Messrs.  Leonard  &  Kinsley, 
of  Canton,  made  annually,  from  the  year  1190  to  1191,  from  150  to  200 
mill-saws.  The  town  also  contained  at  the  latter  date  a  forge  and  scythe 
shop  in  which  two  to  three  hundred  dozen  scythes  were  made  annually. 
Some  steel  was  also  made  there  from  crude  iron  by  the  German  process. 
Mill  saws,  considered  the  beat  in  the  State,  were  also  made  at  Easton  at 
that  time.  The  Steel-mannfacture  was  introduced  in  the  town  in 
1181  by  Eliphalet  Leonard.  The  article  was  made  in  considerable 
amount,  and  cheaper  than  imported  Steel.     In  quality,  though  suitable 

(1)  In  tde  yonr  1!90,  tireDty-two  ships  the  balance  of  their  cargoos  consiating  of 

wrived  in  thaUnilodStatea  from  St.  Peters-  bar-iron,  hamp,  and  flai,  to  be  mannfiiij- 

bnrg  with   cordage,   Bail-dnok,   and    other  tured  in  the  country. 
Unena,  nail-roda  and  rolled  icon  for  hoopa, 
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for  coarse  work,  such  as  plowshares,  miH  saws,  horseshoes,  which  con- 
sumed great  quantities,  it  was  much  inferior  to  foreign  steel  for  edge- 
tools  and  cutlery, 

Slitting-mills  for  cutting  American  iron  were  in  operation  also  at 
Dighton,  and  probably  other  towns  in  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  counties. 

Colonel  Paul  Revere  was  the  proprietor  of  a  fonndery  on  Lynn  street. 
Boston,  where  cannon  and  bells,  which  since  the  Peace  had  been  chiefly 
■imported,  were  made.  Very  neat  brass  cannon  were  cast  at  this  fonndery. 
and  many  iron  articles,  such  as  cahooses,  stoves,  clothiers'  plates, 
chimney-hearths,  anvils,  forge -hammers,  and  whatever  was  out  of  the 
ordinary  way,  if  patterns  were  left. 

The  manufacture  of  wo6l-cards  by  hand  was  commenced  in  Boston 
before  the  Kevolfttion.  In  1788,  Mr.  Giles  Richards  formed  a  company 
wire  carda  to  carry  on  the  business  by  newly -in  vented  and  improved  ma- 
rmiotinerjr.  ^jj-jjpi.j  ^j.  ^^jerigan  invention,  which  it  is  very  probable  was 
mainly  that  invented  several  years  before  by  Oliver  Evans  for  cutting 
and  bending  card-teeth  and  piercing  the  leathers.  They  established  e 
manufactory  near  Windmill  bridge,  where  the  card-boards  were  cut  by 
wind-power,  one  man  at  a  machine  being  able  to  cut  and  bend  in  twelve 
hours  sufficient  wire  for  twenty  dozen  cards,  at  a  saving  of  one-half  the 
labor  of  any  previous  method.  This  factory  was  visited  in  the  following 
year  by  President  Washington,  who  was  informed  that  about  900  hands 
were  employed  in  it,  and  63,000  pair  of  cards  (of  ali  kinds)  had  been 
made  in  a  year.  They  undersold  the  imported,  and  had  even  been 
smuggled  into  England.  The  business  was  also  carried  on  by  Mark 
Richards  &  Co.  near  Faneuil  Hall  market,  in  1794,  and  the  manufacture 
then  employed  about  1200  persons  (chiefly  women  and  children)  in 
sticking  the  teeth.  Four-fifths  of  the  cards  made  in  the  State  were  by 
these  factories,  and  were  largely  exported  to  the  Southern  States.  In 
1797,  Amos  Whittemore,  an  ingenious  gunsmith,  who,  with  his  brothei 
Wilham,  had  been  connected  with  Giles  Richards  &  Co.,  and  the  previous 
year  had  taken  out  three  patents,  inclading  one  for  cutting  nails,  re- 
ceived letters-patent  for  his  card-making  machinery.  Previous  to  this, 
the  Whittemores  had  established  a  third  considerable  card  factory  it 
Boston,  in  which  the  old  machinery  was  employed.  The  three  factories 
at  this  time  manufactured  abont  12,000  dozen  of  cotton  and  wool  cards, 
which  consumed  nearly  300  casks  of  wire,  averaging  $130  per  cask, 
35,000  tanned  sheep  and  calf-skins,  worth  37^  cts.  each,  and  employed 
nearly  2,000  children  and  60  men.  There  were  three  smaller  factories 
in  Boston,  and  2,000  to  3,000  dozen  cards  were  made  yearly  in  othe: 
parts  of  the  State.  The  wire  consumed  by  them  was  made  at  Dedham, 
where  a  wire-mill  was  erected  at  considerable  expense  for  the  use  of  the 
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card  and  fiali-liook  makers  of  Boston.  The  wonderful  piece  of  mechan- 
ism devised  by  Amos  Whittemore  created  a  complete  revolation  in  the 
business  in  England  and  America,  bj  reducing  all  the  successive  opera- 
tions of  holding  and  piercing  the  leather,  drawing  the  wire  from  the 
reel,  cutting  and  bending  the  card  tooth,  inserting  and  finally  shaping 
the  tooth,  to  a  series  of  rapid,  precise,  and  completely  automatic  move- 
ments. Sheet-cards  for  cotton  and  wool,  hatters'  cards,  and  clothiers' 
cards  and  jacks,  were  made  with  great  rapidity  and  cheapness  by  its  aid.. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Dyer. 

Thin  machine  and  those  of  Perkins  and  Jesse  Heed,  before  mentioned, 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails  by  one  operation,  a  modification  of  the  last 
Nails  iy  ^J  Thomas  Odiorne  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  adapted  it  for  cnt- 
machinerr.  jjjjg  brads,  and  some  other  improved  nail  machines,  were  re- 
garded in  England  as  possessing  uncommon  merit.  They  were  adapted 
either  to  steam,  water,  or  horse  power,  and  were  soon  employed 
abroad,  and  within  a  few  years  enabled  this  country  not  only  to  sup- 
ply an  enormous  demand  for  tacks  and  uails,  but  to  export  vast  quan- 
tities to  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  of  nails,  an  early  branch 
of  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  subject  of  120  American  patents 
from  1790  to  Sept,  1825,  was,  on  account  of  its  importance,  strongly 
recommended  to  the  people  of  that  Colony  by  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
in  December,  1114,  when  war  had  hecome  imminent.  Steel,  tin  plates, 
fire-arras,  which  had  been  made  in  several  parts  of  the  Colony  previ- 
onsly,  gun  and  other  locks,  and  wool-cards  were  also  commended  as 
deserving  of  special  attention,  with  several  branches  of  non-metallic 
manufacture.  For  several  years  following  the  Peace,  however,  the  nail- 
makers  and  ali  other  artificers  in  Iron,  in  common  with  the  proprietors 
of  furnaces  and  forges,  had  to  contend  with  an  overflow,  of  foreign  mann- 
factures  to  an  impoverishing  extent.  At  this  critical  period  in  the 
financial  history  of  tlie  State  and  the  nation,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
unpaid  State  and  Federal  debts  of  the  Revolation,  the  liabilities  of  all 
the  States  were  increased  by  a  ruinous  balance  of  trade.  Governor  Bow- 
doin,  who  had  ever  been  a  friend  of  manufactures,  was  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  his  first  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  1785.  he  advised  that  the  credit  of  the  State  should 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  adequate  power  be  given  to  the  Fede- 
ral Congress  to  retrieve  the  national  credit  and  finances  by  a  regulation 
of  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  To  this  end  he  recommended  a 
convention  of  the  several  States  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  State  legislature,  by  his  advice,  passed  an  Act,  to  he  of  temporary 
force,  laying  duties  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  its  raannfac- 
tnres.     In  a  message  in  February  of  the  following  year,  he  called  upon 
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them  to  do  something  for  the  further  protection  of  Iron,  stating  that 
Mr.  John  Nojes,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Europe,  informed  him 
he  had  while  there  obtained  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  several  branches 
of  the  Iron-manufacture,  and  of  the  machines  used  in  manufacturing 
iron  and  steel,  including  the  "construction  and  use  of  the  new  invented 
steam-engine,  very  necessary  in  those  operations,  and  which  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  many  others."  Mr.  Noyes,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  at 
London,  recommending  his  projects  for  introducing  some  new  manufac- 
tures, was  willing,  in  connection  with  his  partner  Col.  Revere,  and  under 
suitable  encouragement  from  the  legislature,  to  erect  works  for  carrying 
on  these  branches  to  considerable  extent.  Circumstanced  as  they  then 
were,  Mr.  Bowdoin  deemed  it  highly  necessary  to  encourage  every 
useful  and  practicable  manufacture,  especially  that  of  Iron,  which  in 
those  respects  might  vie  with  any.  As  it  must,  with  the  proposed  im- 
provements, prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  strongly 
recommended  this  branch  to  their  favorable  consideration. ' 

Under  Governor  Hancock,  encouragemeot  by  the  legislature  was  ex- 
tended. In  the  system  of  duties,  however,  enacted  by  Congress  under 
the  new  Constitution,  which  Bowdoin  early  and  strongly  urged  as  the 
best  remedy  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  the  protection 
given  to  the  iron,  steel,  and  especially  the  nail  manufactures,  though 
small  in  amount,  was  a  concession  to  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  and 
one  or  two  other  States,  The  impost  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  spikes, 
nails,  ta«ks,  and  brads,  proposed  in  April,  1T89,  was  opposed  by  several 
Southern  members  as  a  burden  upon  ship-building  and  the  improvement 
of  estates,  and  as  bearing  unequally  upon  the  States  -north  and  south, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  made  enough  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
therefore  would  not  feel  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  great 
quantities  were  made  for  exportation  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  probably  other  States,  and  enough  might  soon  be  made  to 
supply  all  North  America.  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :  "  This 
manufacture,  with  very  little  encouragement,  has  grown  up  remarkably. 
It  has  become  common  for  the  country  people  in  Massachusetts  to  erect 
small  forges  in  their  chimney-corners,  and  in  winter  and  on  evenings 
when  little  other  work  can  be  done,  great  quantities  of  nails  are  made 
even  by  children.  These  people  take  the  rod-iron  of  the  merchant  and 
return  him  the  nails ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  easy  mode  of  barter, 
the  manufacture  is  prodigiously  great.  These  advantages  are  not  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.     The  business 

(1)  ITinthrop'a  AddresB  on  the  Life  and  Services  of  Jamoa  Bowdoin. 
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might  be  prosecuted  in  a  similar  manner  in  eyery  State  exerting  equal 
industry."  In  this  state  of  the  busiuesa,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina, 
thought  it  evidently  stood  in  need  of  no  prohibition,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
siraraons  believed  the  American  manufacturers  would  have  little  to  fear 
if  those  articles  were  left  without  a  special  duty.  Neither  spikes  nor 
nails  for  ship-bnildiag  were  imported,  but,  being  large  and  heavy,  were 
made  in  the  country  according  to  the  builder's  order.  They  then  had 
slitting-mills  and  all  the  materials  for  nail-making  independent  of  foreign 
countries.  The  extra  duty  on  nails  and  spikes  was  agreed  to,  bat  tacks 
and  brads  were  left  subject  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  five  per  cent.  The 
manufacture  of  nails  in  the  State  was  supposed  to  have  doubled  in- the 
next  ten  years,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  machinery. 

In  the  construction  and  adoption  of  those  labor-saving  methods  and 
instruments  by  which  Iron  and  other  materials  are  wrought  up  with 
facility  into  the  varied  forms  which  now  employ  so  much  of  the 
n.en  on.,  ji^^^^g^j.^  ^j  ^^^  gtatc,  rapid  progress  was  made  after  the  Revo- 
lution, Massachusetts  has  contributed  its  full  fhare  to  the  reputation 
for  ingenuity,  dexterity,  and  ver'iatility  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  is 
cbaracteristie  of  the  Ameiican  artisan  Many  of  its  early  contributions 
to  the  several  branches  of  manufacture  treated  of  m  former  chapters, 
evinced  the  fertihty  of  the  inventne  lesources  of  ift.  people.  In  all  the 
departments  of  textile  tnd  other  machinery,  the  production  of  its  work- 
shops generally  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  many  improvements 
were  engrafted  upon  mechanism  of  foreign  origin.  Boston  had  quite  a 
body  of  skillful  mechanics,  who,  in  lt85,  were  united  in  an  association 
of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  From  this 
body  emanated,  in  August,  1T88,  a  circular  to  "their  brethren  in  the 
several  States  in  the  Union." 

Among  the  additional  examples  of  the  practical  still  of  this  class,  in- 
volving the  use  of  metals,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : 

At  a  fire  which  occurred  in  1765,  a  fire-engine  of  home  construction 
was  used,  "and  found  to  perform  extremely  well."  It  was  made  by 
Pire-  David  Wheeler,  a  blacksmith  in  Newbury  street,  who  announced 

eogioea.  jjjg  intention  to  manufacture  fire-engines  as  good  as  any  im- 
ported. Wheeler  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  "  make  and  fix  iron 
rods  with  points  upon  houses,  and  any  other  eminences  for  prevention 
from  the  effects  of  lightning,"  This  was  probably  the  first  practical 
application  in  his  native  town  of  the  grand  theoretical  and  practical  dis- 
coveries of  Franklin,  which,  at  its  first  announcement  some  years  before, 
had  encountered  the  ridicule  of  so  learned  a  body  as  the  Koyal  Society 
of  England,  although  its  author  received  afterward  the  highest  marks 
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„t  its  esteem.     Dr.  Willi.n.  E.g.  of  lioslo.,  is  ..id  t.  h".  inlrod'C'd 
„.„,  ,e„s  .fter  th.  u.e  ot  rod.  mth  m..y  point.  »lo»g  tl,™. 

Some  impro,emeol.  in  Ui.  toroing-p.mp,  .nd  .ts  .d-pt.foD.  to  tie 
hjd,.alie  mechanism  of  th.  hr-englne,  ,«e  made  and  p.t.ol.d  some 
™  after  b,  Benjamin  De.tborne,   of  Boston,  the  mventor  ot  the 
Patent  B.knee,  and  nnm.roa.  improvement,  m  other  .rt.eles      An 
„eo..l  of  these  may  be  found  in  his  letter,  to  e.-emor  Bo.do  n  and 
other  paper,  in  the  Memoir,  of  the  Ameriean  Academ,  of  Art.  and 
Scienees.  of  whieh  he  was  .«  esteemed  member^     i   „ .,  „„  ,,,.  snb- 
At  a  town-meeting  convened  .t  Boston  in  March,  1168  on  the  snb 
jeet  of  Manntaetnr..,  Mr.  H.w.n  Browne,  a  native  of  the  town,  «■ 
,    ....       hibited  "the  frame  and  principal  movements  of  a  new  ano 
-•"         cotions  Town  Clocli  which  lie  had  m.nnfaetnted. "     The  two 
g„.t  wheels,  it  wa.  said,  "took  near  90  lb.,  weight  of  east  brass.     I 
Lealcnlatcd  for  8  da,s,  and  to  .hew  the  honr,  and  »"'«■.     °'™ 
3  dials  and  a  mechanical  lever  to  preserve  the  motion  dnrmg  the  wind 
ing  np  i  the  pendnlnm  wheel  and  plate,  to  perform  the  dead  beat     rt. 
.  matJematicri  pe.d.l.m  ■  was  .0  contrived  that  it  conld  be  dter  d  the 
3,600tb  part  of  an  inch  while  the  cl.ek  was  go.ng."    In    he  second 
vdnmec?  the  Memoirs  above  mentioned  i.  also  a  desenpt.on  o    the 
orrery  or  planetatinm  con.ttncted  by  Jo.eph  Pope,  an  inge- 
«™3..       nions  clockmaker  of  B*to»,  made  withont  previon,  aequa.nt- 
ance  with  ..eh  a  m^^hine,  and  pro.on.eed  b,  Dr  D-'l^"  «°    «•  "^ 
in  ,i.e  and  dnr.billtj,  «  probably  inferior  to  none  m  the  world.       It  wa. 
by  the  sL  for  Harvard  Univer.ity.     Th.  Inventor  was  a  .o 


tte  anthor  of  an  ingenion.  theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  inventor  of 
fcelTng-malhine,   p.t.nt.d  in   180.,   and  also   an   impr.v.d   win. 

"a.  earl,  a.  1W6,  Kowland  Honghton,  a  merchant  of  Boston  -as  the 
inyento,  of  an  in.tmment  for  snrv.jing  land,  which  h.  call  d  The 
New  Theodolite."  He  obtained  eiclnsiv.  pnv.l.ges  for  .even 
""■  year,  for  making  and  .edins  It,  b,  an  Act  of  th.  General  Conrt 
which  deired-that "  land  conld  be  snrveyed  with  greater  ease  and  desp.  eh 

;L«  by  any  s.rveying  in.tmment  heretofore  projected  or  made  w.tlnn 
this  Province." 

TIHOP.  IsLAm-The  llr.t  forges  in  Khode  Island  and  Providene. 
pl.!r2ns Vrrbnilt  in  the  towns  bordedng  on  Bristol  Oonnty,  Mas. 
„7rn.  on  the  bog  ore  of  the  neighborho.d,  which  In  early  times  fed  o 
""     ,  .    :,,.„  ..A  pi™„nth  Connly.     Pig  iron  and  a  vanety 

rfTasI^er:."  P"-P-  Prodnct,  the'orc  being  ill   adapted  for 
making  good  malleable  iron  or  steel. 
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The  first  house  in  Pawtucket  was  erected  by  Joseph  Jenks,  of  Ljnn, 
who  had  probably  with  his  father  been  engaged  in  the  first  iron-mana- 
factares  at  that  place,  and  whose  son  of  the  same  name  was  afterward 
the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1121  to  1732.  He  also  erected  a 
forge  at  Pawtucliet,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  during  the 
Wampanoag  War  in  1675,  in  which   about  600  New  England  people 
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ate,  and  erected  there  a  furnace  and  foundery  on  the  Patuxet  nver,  which 
afterward  became  wideSy  known  as  the  Hope  Furnace.  Cannon 
Boiinut*.  ^^^  ^^^^  Navy,  large  bells,  and  other  eastings  were  made  there, 
and  munitions  of  war  were  supplied  for  the  revolutionary  contest.  These 
were  the  most  important  works  in  the  State  in  the  last  century.  The 
ore  was  obtained  about  four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  by  turning  a  brook 
from  its  channel,  and  a  few  years  after  the  War  a  steam-engine  was  con- 
Btructi^d  at  the  furnace  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  pits.  Among  the  Iron 
articles  made  in  Scituato  at  an  early  day  were  iron  tobacco-pipes,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  one  Jabez  Hopkins,  and  swords  of  excellent 
quality  by  his  son  Ezekiel  Hopkins. 
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Respecting  the  miDe  at  Cnmberlaud,  Dr.  Douglass  remarks:  "In 
Attleboro,  now  Cumberland,  annexed  lately  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Kiiode 
Island,  were  erected  at  a  considerable  charge  three  furnaces  ;  the  country 
was  well  wooded  for  coal,  but  the  ore  proved  not  good  or  profitable,  and 
is  neglected  ;  they  were  of  some  small  use  in  the  late  war  [with  France] 
in  casting  small  cannon,  bombs,  and  bullets.  Here  is  a  magnetic  iron 
ore  which  yields  a  red  short  iron  not  good."' 

Professor  Hitchcock  was  informed  by  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Genera! 
Leach,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  Iron  in  that  and  other  towns,  that 
the  Cumberland  ore  did  not  yield  above  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  although  magnetic  ore  is  usually  one  of  the  richest.  He  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  been  analyzed,  but  conjectured  that  it  would  be  found 
strongly  impregnated  with  manganese,  of  which  we  believe  subsequent 
analysis  has  shown  it  to  contain  2  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  4  per  cent, 
of  magnesia.  These  proportions  of  either  would  probably  have  rendered 
it  refractory,  and  have  impaired  the  quality  of  the  iron.  The  method 
of  counteracting  the  resistance  of  such  substances  in  the  gangue  xvas 
not  formerly  known  or  well  understood,  and  may  have  been  a  source  of 
failure  with  other  ores  smelted  by  the  inexpensive  Catalan  method,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sparry  carbonate  at  Hew  Milford,  Connecticut,  an  ore 
usually  associated  with  one  or  both  of  these  substances. 

The  first  discovery  of  fossil  coal  in  Rhode  Island  was  made  in  1768, 
and  iu  February  of  that  year  application  was  made  to  the  Assembly  for 
(.„j,  the  exclusive  right  of  digging  and  vending  it  in  the  town  of 

discovered,  providcDce,  whcre  mining  was  about  to  be  commenced.'  The 
anthracite  of  Cumberland  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  now  valuable  to 
its  manufactures,  did  not  come  into  use  for  a  long  period  after,  although 
it  began  about  the  same  year  to  be  used  iu  a  few  smiths'  forges  in  Penn- 
Bylvaoia.  The  sulphuret,  gray  oxyd,  and  carbonates  of  copp  a  al  o 
foand  in  several  excavations  formerly  made  in  Cumbe  laud  Eh  de 
Island. 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  including  bar  and  sheet  iron  steel  na  I  d  n  1 
nails,  farming  implements,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  casting  and  ho  1  old 
utensils,  iron-works  for  ship -builders,  anchors  an  1  I  11  f  m  d 
hciurea.  tj^Q  largest  branch  of  productive  industry  iu  the  Stat  t  a  1 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  slitting-mill  was  b  It  ou  n 
of  the  branches  of  Providence  river.  Another  slitting  and  11  nj,  n  11 
three  anchor  forges,  two  nail-cntting  machines,  and  s  1    th      ra  11 

and  factories  carried  on  by  water  were  soon  after  erect  d  at  Fa  vtu  k  t 

(1)  Summiiry  of  Br.  Settle m en ta,  ii.  109.  (2)  Staple's  Aonala  of  Providence. 
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Falls.  A  screw-cutting  machine,  hollow-ware  furnace,  and  several  forges 
were  also  in  operation. 

Muskets  were  manufactured  for  several  of  the  militia  companies  of  the 
Colony  as  early  as  ms,  by  Stephen  Jenks,  of  North  Providence. 
Kre-irms  ^™^"  "'""^^  "'^'"^  ^*  the  same  time  pretty  extenHively  made  by 
severa!  other  persons  in  the  Colony.  About  the  same  date, 
Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  of  Cumberland,  who  was  engaged  in  making  band 
cards,  commenced  the  manufacture  for  his  own  use  of  cold  or  cut  tacks. 
They  were  first  cut  by  a  pair  of  shears  (still  preserved)  from  an  old 
chest  lock,  and  afterward  headed  in  a  smith's  vice.  Sheet-iron  was 
afterward  used  and  the  process  extended  to  small  nails,  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  attempt.  They  were  cut  from  old  Sp&n- 
CuiQsiia,  ish  hoops,  and  headed  in  a  clamp  or  vice  by  hand.  Pins  and 
*'"■  needles  were  made  by  the  same  person  during  the  Revolution, 

from  wire  drawn  by  himself.  The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  those  arti- 
cles and  of  tacks  were  the  incentives  to  these  efforts.  The  nail-mannfac- 
ture  in  the  State  was  improved  by  Eleazer  Smith  ;  and  Samuel  Slocum, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  some  twenty -five  years  ago  patented  in  England  a 
machine  for  making  pins  with  solid  heads,  with  which  a  factory  was 
commenced  in  this  country.  The  Wilkinsons,  as  machinists,  were  of 
much  service  in  the  construction  of  the  first  Arkwright  machines,  with 
which  Samuel  Slater,  who  was  connected  with  the  family  by  marriage,  com- 
menced in  1190  the  cotton-manufacture  in  the  State.,  David  Wilkinson,  a 
few  years  later,  patented  a  machine  for  cutting  screws.  The  importance 
of  Providence  as  a  manufacturing  centre  will  be  noted  subsequently. 

Connecticut.— It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  younger 
Wiuthrop,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organizatijjn  of  the  Stock 
Company  wJiich  commenced  the  first  Iron-works  at  Itynn  and  Braintree 
in  .1643,  also  received  the  next  year  a  grant  for  a  settlement  and  Iron- 
works within  the  present  limits  of  Connecticut,  where  he  had  been  pre- 
viously commissioned  by  Lord  Say-and-Seal  and  Lord  Brook  to  build  a 
fort.  He  was  also  allotted  about  the  same  time,  by  Massachusetts, 
"the  hill  at  Tantousq,  about  60  miles  westward  where  the  blacke  leode 
is,"  and  "liberty  to  purchase  some  land  there  of  the  Indians.'"  Al- 
though he  appears  to  have  retained  for  several  years  an  interest  in  the 
works  at  Lynn,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  letters  of  his  father,  hi» 
attention  was  early  fixed  upon  a  settlement  in  Connecticut,  where  he 
had  hopes  of  finding  mines  and  minerals,  which  could  be  wrought  with 
profit  to  individuals  and  the  Colony.  As  early  as  June,  1645,  he  was 
found  at  Pequot,'  and  the  next  year,  having  laid  his  hearth-stone  hard 

(1)  Mass.  KaeorJB,  lii.  62.  (2)  Palfray's  N.  E.,  ii,  231. 
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by  tbe  lodge  of  Tineas,  the  friendly  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  took  up 
his  residence  in  tbe  Colony,  of  which  he  was  made  a  magistrate  in  1651, 
and  the  Governor  in  1657.     His  attainments  in  Physical  science,  his 
ingenuity  and  enterprise,  were  of  much  service  to  the  infant  State  m 
other  departments,  and  have  been  elsewhere  referred  to.     lu 
JtBiSs  1651,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Win- 
•"•'^"'■i'^-  jhrop  passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  discovery  of  mines  and 
minerals  within  its  jurisdiction.    The  Act  declares  that,  '■  Whereas,  in 
this  rocky  country  among  these  mountainous  and  rocky  hills  there  are 
probabilities  of  mines  of  metal,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  of  great 
advantages  to  the  conntry  in  raising  a  staple  comodity ;   and  whereas, 
John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  doth  intend  to  be  at  charges  and  adventure  for 
the  search  and  discovery  of  such  mines  and  minerals,  for  the  encourage- 
ment there  of,  and  of  any  that  shall  adventure  with  the  said  John  Winthrop, 
Esquire,  in  the  said  business,  it  is  therefore  ordered,"  etc.     It  granted 
to  him,'  bis  heirs,  associates,  partners,  and  assigns  forever,  the  lands, 
wood  limber,  and  water  within  two  or  three  miles  of  any  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  tin,    antimony,  vitriol,  black    lead,    allnm,   stone   salt   or   salt 
springl  he  might  discover,  if  he  should  set  up  any  works  for  digging, 
washing,  melting,   or    other  operations    required    by  such    metals  or 
mineral,  provided  it  was  not  in  a  place  already  occupied.     We  are  not 
informed  what  success  rewarded  his  research,  nor  that  any  manufacture 
of  Iron  was  undertaken  at  Pequot."     The  General  Court  again,  in  1663, 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  by 
ordering  that  any  person  who  would  lay  himself  out  for  the  discovery 
of  any  mines  and  minerals,  etc.,  and  purchase  them  for  the  country, 
"  shall  be  honorably  rewarded  out  of  what  he  doth  discover  "^     The  Act 
was  renewed  in  1672. 

The  earliest  legislative  encouragement  given  to  the  manufacture  of 

Iron  in  Connecticut  appears  to  have  been  by  the  Assembly  of  New 

Haven,  seven  years  before  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  United 

enL'ur.ge     Colouies  of  Connecticut,  obtained  by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  Eng- 

iton.*otki.  j^^^^  ^^^  jg^  jg^^g  ^gf^„.g  tjjgij.  amicable  anion.     On  the  30th 


(I)  Trumbuirs  Hiat.  Cono.,  i.  235,      Mr.  lie  acid  of 

Wiuthrop'B  eon,  GovBrnor  John  Winthrop.  whicli  he  s 

Bho  puaaeBSed  the  Bnine  iuquiailive  mind  aa  he  named 

bia  father,  afterward  diaoorered,  it  is  taji,  America. 

Hbont  three  miles  from   New  London,  at  a  identical  n 

plane  called  by  the  Indian«  Xattl-ttague,  an  i!u  or  lai 

on  reicmbling  the  ohromete  of  Iron,  whioh  trcmely  ra 

he  sent  to  Sir  Hana  Slome,  by  whom  it  was  Middleton 

British  Museum.     It  was  London, 
il    ty   Mr.   Halehett,   who         (2)  Coll 

fuund  united  with  the  osjd  of  iron  a  metal-  193. 


■1,  which 


al  is  now  regarded  as 
urn.  The  mineral  eolum. 
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May,  1655,  it  was  ordered,  "that  if  an  iron  worke  goe  on  within  any 
part  of  this  jurisdiction,  the  persons  and  estates  constantly  and  onelj  im- 
ployed  in  that  worke  shall  he  free  from  paying  rates,"'  In  October  of 
the  same  year,  there  is  an  order  respecting  the  mannfacture  of  sleel, 
which  was  the  first  attempt  to  produce  that  article  in  these  Colonies. 
A  letter  was  read  from  John  Tucker  of  Southold  (on  Long  Island) 
First  steel  wherein  he  informs  the  General  Court  of  his  "abilitie  and  in- 
"'"*«-  teudment  to  make  Steele  there  or  in  some  other  plantation  in 

this  jurisdiction,  if  he  may  have  some  things  granted  he  therein  pro- 
pounds." The  Court  acquiesced  in  a  grant  of  privileges  within  its 
jurisdiction,  but  that  of  taking  clay  or  wood  from  private  grounds  it 
left  to  Southold  or  the  town  in  which  lie  might  set  up  the  manufacture, 
being  unwilling  "  to  meddle  with  any  man's  proprietie."  In  the  follow- 
ing May,  as  a  further  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  part  of  his  property  in  the  business,  Tucker  obtained  from  the 
Assembly  a  declaration  "that  if  he  doe  laye  ont  his  estate  in  snch  a 
manner  about  this  publique  worke,  and  that  God  shall  cross  him  therein 
so  that  he  be  impoverished  thereby,  they  are  willing  that  that  small 
remaining  part  shall  be  free  from  rates  for  ten  years."' 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the  property  invested 
in  the  works  should  be  attached  for  the  individual  debts  of  the  under- 
takers, so  as  to  hinder  the  work  or  damage  the  other  proprietors ;  but 
if  necessary,  a  lien  upon  the  debtor's  stock  might  be  taken,  until  the 
demand  was  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  same." 

The  works  appear  about  this  time  to  have  gone  into  operation  at  New 
Haven,  A  proposition  made  in  May,  1662,  "in  y°  behalfe  of  Capt. 
Clarke,  that  wine  and  liquors  drawn  at  the  jron  workes  might 
ai  New  be  custorae  free,"  was  allowed  to  the  extent  of  one  butt  of  wine 
and  one  barrel  of  liquors,  and  no  more.'  Four  years  after, 
Messrs.  \Vm.  Jones.  Jasper  Crane,  and  James  Bishop  were  authorized, 
by  the  Court  at  Hartford,  to  grant  a  license  to  the  clerk  of  the  Iron- 
works, or  other  suitable  person,  to  draw  wine  and  liquors  at  the  works, 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions.     No  inference  is  to  be  made  as  to 

(1)  Hew  Hiven  Colony  Eecorda  bj  Hoad-  and  thiit  very  imperfootJy  nnd  all  of  foreign 
ley,  ii.  UB.  Iron.     Forty   years  after,  EiiKlish  wrilers 

(2)  New  Haven  Colony  Reoorda  by  Hoad-  speak  of  steeling  artjcles  by  "boiling  them 
l«y,  ii.  153,  17S.  The  first  patent  granted  ia  sow  tnetftl,"  and  steel  was  made  by  a 
in  England  for  manufacture  of  eteel  was  to  similar  process,  and  by  plunging  into  water. 
Rlebard  lord  Daere,  Thomas  Letsome,  and  Steel  was,  however,  made  by  cementation 
Niclioloa  Page,  on  8th  April,  1826,  for  "ap-  by  John  Heydon,  at  Bromley,  in  IB97. 
paratas  for  making  steel,"  according  to  the  (3)  New  Haven  Colonial  Records,  ii. 
inienlion  of  Lslsome.     At  the  dnte  in  our  IIS. 

ieit  but  little  steel  was  made  in  England,         (4)  Ibid,  ii.  Hi. 
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the  nnmber  of  per.oiis  or  omonnt  of  inteiesti  affected  by  tlese  hws, 
nhioli  were  rnnae  for  tie  «ccoiiimodMioii  of  soch  works  in  several  of  tho 
Colonies  In  earlj  times,  sometimes  to  proMbit  altogether  tho  sale  of 
liqnors  to  the  workmen. 

In  May,  1669,  npon  petition  of  Wm.  Andrews,  "  on  behalfe  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Clarke,  master  of  the  Iron  workes  of  New  Haven  for  onconrage- 
menl  of  the  said  worke  In  supplying  the  oonntry  with  good  iron  and  well 
wrought  according  to  art,"  the  General  Court  renewed  the  eiomption 
granted  by  New  Haven  to  the  persons  and  esUtes  employed  therem 
for  another  seven  years.' 

We  do  not  find  any  further  reference  in  the  Becords  to  those  enter- 
prises in  the  Iron  and  Steel  mannfacture. 

In  1716,  an  Act  was  passed  granting  to  Ebenezer  Fitch  &  Co.  the 
exclnsivo  right  to  erect  a  slitting-miU  at  Stony  Brook,  situated,  we 
,„i  -ii  beheve,  between  New  London  and  Norwalk,  to  slit  and  draw 
"ilfj"  „„,  i,„„  lods  for  nail-makeni.  All  other  persons  in  Connec- 
ticut were  forbidden  to  erect  slitting-mills  tor  15  years  on  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  per  month.-  We  have  »o  knowledge  of  any  earlier  proposition 
to  erect  such  a  work  in  any  of  the  Colonies.  The  intentions  of  the 
patentees  may  have  been  thwarted  by  the  disposition  evinced  m  Parlia- 
ment, in  1719,  to  prohibit  slitting-mills  in  America.  A  memonal, 
without  date,  filed  in  the  Colonial  archives,  entitled  "Reasons  against  a 
General  Prohibition  of  the  Iron  Manufacture  In  His  Majesty's  Planta- 
tions intended  by  a  clause  in  the  bill  now  pending,  entitled  •  A  bill  for 
encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America,' "  must  be 
referred  to  this  dale.  "It  seems  a  further  hardship,"  says  the  memonal, 
••  that  the  subjects  abroad  should  be  permitted  to  forge  their  ore  into  bars 
but  not  to  run  or  cast  it  Into  pot.  and  other  implements,  because  the 
same  f.re  and  even  the  same  heat  will  suffice  for  both."  A  clause,  after- 
ward added  by  the  upper  house,  prohibited  tho  conversion  of  sows  and 
pigs,  or  cast  Iron,  Into  bar  or  rod  Iron,  but  the  hill  did  not  become  a 

"a  furnace  was  erected  in  the  same  county  in  1741  by  Samuel  South- 
worth,  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Lyme. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  prevalent  zeal  for  the 
discovery  of  precious  ores,  which  it  is  probable  bad  prompted  the  re- 
searches of  Winthrop,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  in  Con 
"i~  „„,,c„t  of  two  deposits  of  copper  ore,  which  It  was  confi- 
dently hoped  would  yield  constituents  of  a  richer  metal.  One  of  these 
was  found  at  Wallingfotd,  and  a  more  abundant  mine  at  Simsbnry,  aow 


(1)  Trumbull's  Cot  R«=.,  ii,  St,  IDS.  (2)  EcientiEo  Am. 
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Qraiiby.  The  mines  were  opened,  and  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  exempt- 
ing  the  miners  from  military  duty  and  giving  them  power  to  manage 
their  operations,  was  obtained  from  the  proprietors,  who  represented 
the  business  as  one  of  great  public  advantage.'  As  early  as  ITOT,  a 
Company,  composed  of  a  greater  part  of  the  landholders  of  Simsbnry, 
eioutor^  '"^  formed  to  worlt  the  mine  at  that  place,  pajing  the  town 
"'""■  ten  shillings  for  each  ton  of  copper  produced,  the  proceeds  of 

which  went  to  the  support  of  "  an  able  schoolmaster  in  Sirosbury"  and 
to  Tale  College.  A  contract  was  made  with  three  brothers,  clergymen, 
John,  Dudley,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  belonging  respectively  to 
Springfield,  Simsbury,  and  Hartford,  to  smelt  the  ores.  Their  scholastic 
attainments  as  divines  were  supposed  to  confer  the  requisite  scientific 
and  metallurgic  knowledge,  bat  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  An 
Act,  obtained  in  1709,  conferred  several  privileges,  and  authorized  the 
settlement,  in  a  summary  way,  of  disputes,  which  were  frequent  and 
tinder  it  the  business  was  managed  npward  of  sixty  years.  In  1T14, 
Jonathan  Belcher  (afterward  governor),  of  Boston,  William  Partridge, 
of  Newbury,  and  Tinjotby  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  became  the  principal  ope- 
rators until  1721,  when  Andrew  Freeman  and  Charles  Cornelia,  of  New 
York,  were  associated  in  the  business.  The  Boston  company  was  then 
expending  £70  per  month,  and  the  law,  having  expired,  was  renewed  at 
their  request  by  the  Assembly,  which  extended  all  the  legal  encourage- 
ment in  its  power,  and  authorized  the  division  of  the  mines  among  the 
several  lessees.  In  1735,  Governor  Belcher  stated  that  he  had  expended 
about  £15,000  or  about  $75,000  in  the  business.  He  erected  a  smelting- 
fnrnace  in  Boston. 

During  the  excitement  about  this  time  on  the  subject  of  mining, 
Joseph  Whiting,  of  New  Haven,  petitioned  the  General  Court  (Oct., 
1733)  for  a  loan  of  £1,000  for  ten  years,  to  aid  him  in  farther  search 
for  mines  and  minerals,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  made  greater  dis- 
coveries than  any  other  man.  But  neither  prospecting  nor  mining 
proved  of  ranch  profit  to  individuals  or  the  State. 

The  mine  at  Simsbury  continued  to  be  worked  with  varions  success 
until  the  year  1773.  Shafts  were  sunk,  one  to  the  depth  of  80  and 
another  35  feet,  and  vast  caverns  were  excavated  in  the  hill.  But  the 
imperfect  state  of  mining  knowledge  and  machinery,  the  insufficiency  of 
drains  or  levels  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  cost  of  pumping,  which 
had  to  be  carried  on  day  and  night  by  the  aid  of  the  neighboring 
farmers,  absorbed  much  of  the  profits.  The  copper  mines  of  England, 
which  now  yield  over  20,000  tons  of  copper  annually,'  at  that  time 

(1)  See   TrambuU's  Hist.  Coqu.,  toI.  ii.         (2)  Annals  of  British  Legislation,  iL 
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produced  only  600  or  700  tons,  and  much  was  imported  from  the  conti- 
nent. The  discovery,  previous  to  1722,  of  a  deposit  of  rich  cupreous 
ore  in  New  York  induced  Parliament  in  that  year,  by  the  statute  8  Geo. 
I.  c.  18,  to  place  copper  ore  from  the  plantations  on  the  list  of  enume. 
rated  articles,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  future  supply  from  its  own 
dominions.  The  quality  of  the  Sirasbury  ore  was  tolerably  good,  yield- 
ing 3  to  5  per  cent.,  and  some  masses  50  per  cent,  of  metal,  and,  the 
price  being  high  abroad,  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  profitable  business. 
Several  cargoes  were  sent  to  Europe  from  Hartford.  But  the  limitation 
of  the  market,  and  the  cost  of  exporting  it  in  ore,  as  required  by  a  law 
prohibiting  the  smelting  of  it  in  the  Colonies  ;  the  expense  of  mining,  as 
then  conducted,  and  the  loss  of  two  ship-loads  at  sea,  one  of  which  was 
captured  by  the  French  during  the  wars,  proved  discouraging  to  the 
operators.  Works  for  smelting  and  reSning  tiie  ore  were,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions  and  discouragements,  erected  in  Simsbury,  at  a  village 
named  Hanover  by  the  German  workmen,  where  the  operations  were 
quietly  conducted.  By  tlie  original  proprietors,  and  different  companies 
of  lessees,  including  one  British  company,  the  work  was  thus  conducted 
for  about  seventy  years,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  failure  of  the 

ore. 

The  vast  subterranean  vaults  in  Copper  Hill,  now  included  m  Bast 

Granby,  were  in  1773  converted  into  a  prison  for  felons,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mines.     The  mine,  as  Dr.  TVumbull  observes, 

Sowgato.      ^^^  ^^^^  rendered  "  of  much  greater  value  to  the   State  than 

all  the  copper  dug  out  of  it."    This  place,  the  famous  "Kewgate"  of 

Connecticut,  was,  during  the  Eevolution,  the  pla«e  of  confinement  for 

Tories,  and  afterward  a  general  prison.' 

The  ore  at  Wallingford  was  considered  richer  than  that  of  Simsbury 

from  the  admixture  of  silver.     But  the  inability  of  the  miners  to  keep  it 
ford  free  from  water,  compelled  them  to  abandon  it  in  a  few  years, 

■dnesf^  "    and  a  second  attempt  to  work  the  mine,  long  afterward,  failed 

(1)  After  haviQg  been  naed  for  that  pur-  tnetol,  and  inswasing  in  riohness  as  thsy 

POM  about  fifty  jear..  tHa  whola  mina  w«5  desoeoded.     Tea  of  Bradford's  Beparat«ra, 

in  1830  pnrchased  of  thB  State  for  $1,200,  two  stoam-onginea,  and  other  maehinery, 

hy  Kiohard  Baoon,  of  Sin.abi.ry.  find  gentle-  Trere  erected  atmneh  expense.  IJ 

men  from  Hew  Yorli,  who,  as  the  "  Phoanii  standing  the  greater  oommand 

Mining  Company,"  obtained  a  charter  and  superior  machinery,  science,  a. 

Iwd  out  several  thousand  dollars  upon  it.  that  possessed  by  the  original 

They  Bbandoned  it  after  five  or  six  years,  the  work  was  again  Buspended  i 

during  the  financial  orisle.    In  1355,  mining  years,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  from  ft 

I  undertaken  by  tbe"Connec-  processes   of  eitraot.ng  -"■^    • 


skill,  to 


IlS'J^DUty  o7ore,''rieIding"  abo7t  7per     not  easily  reduced,  bnt  it  is  hoped  wiU  yet 
•ent  and  some   nodules  60  pec  e"-    --     "- i-.i  - -^-""i»"-e. 


netal.     The  ore  is  of  the  vitreous  kind,  a 
easily  reduced,  but  i 
Forked  to  advantage. 
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from  the  same  canse.  The  s^'eat  benefit  of  the  steam-engine  was  first 
made  apparent  ia  pumping  and  other  mining  operations.  Two  steam- 
engines  are  said  to  have  been  imported  into  New  England  before  the 
Uevolation,  and  one  for  the  copper  mine  of  the  Schuyleis,  in  New  Jersey, 
where  the  same  obstacles  were  encountered. 

In  the  years  1T3T  and  1739,  copper  cains  were  struck  on  copper  from 
the  Simsbury  Mines,  by  J-oseph  Higby,  an  ingenious  blacksmith  of  the 
G«Qb  to^"  of  Granby.     They  were  current  for  many  years,  and  were 

eopperK.  tnowa  as  the  "  Granby  coppers.  They  were  "stamped  on 
planchets  of  the  pnrest  copper,  and,  in  consequence,  were  in  demand  by 
gold-beaters  for  alloy."  They  are  said  to  have  been  well  executed  for 
the  times.  The  designs  upon  some  of  the  pieces  represented  a  sledge- 
hammer surmounted  by  crowns,  in  deference,  probably,  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  symbolized.' 

In  1T36,  a  foundery  for  casting  large  bells  was  also  established  at  New 
Haven,  hy  AbeJ  Parmlee,  as  appears  by  his  petition  to  the  General  Court, 
wherein  he  states  that  his  own  was  the  first  attempt,  in  the  Colonies, 
to  cast  bells.  A  monopoly  of  the  business,  wkich  be  asks  for  twenty 
years,  was  not  granted.' 

With  regard  to  the  iron-manufacture,  we  find  that  Joseph  Higby,  of 
Simsbury,  in  May,  1728,  previous  to  his  exercising  the  high  function  of 
patpni  for  ^  coiner  of  money,  in  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  represented 
Ste^i-  that  he  had,  "with  great  pains  and  cost,  found  out  and  ob- 

tained a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert,  change,  or  transmit  common 
iron  into  good  steel,  sufficient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very  first  that 
ever  performed  such  an  operation  in  America."  He  produced  the  cer- 
tificates of  several  smiths,  who  had  made  trial  of  the  steel,  and  pro- 
nounced it  good.  The  petitioner  asked  for  himself  and  Joseph  Dewey, 
of  Hebron,  the  exclusive  right,  for  twenty  years,  "of  practising  the 
business  or  trade  of  steel  making."  A  patent  was  granted  them  for  ten 
years,  provided  "the  petitioners  improve  the  art  to  any  good  and 
reasonable  perfection,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  act."' 

(1)  Like   tlie  haodiwotk    of   Jaaks    of  sidered  a  boon  to  the  oommunitj.but  not  ao 

Lynn,  an  elder  member  of  tho  same  craft,  s  lalar,  unauthorized  imitation  of  the  ooin- 

io  tho  paront  colony  of  Mnssaehnsetts  Bay,  ago  of  otter  mintcrs.  On  the  -ubject  of  this 

few  coins  now  remdn  to  attest  the  artisUo  coinage,  and  of  Iho  Simsbury  and  Walling- 

Bkill  of  Highy,   aa   tho   impression!   were  ford  mines,  see  a  late  pablLeation,   "  Tho 

soon    effaced  from    the    unalloyed    metal.  Newgate  of  Conneotient,"  by  K.  H.  Phelps, 

Good  speoimena  of  the  Granby  Copper  now  1860.  and  TrnmbnirB  Hist,  of  Conneoticut, 

comioand  $15  to    S25  each.     Thero  were  Tol.  ii.  chap.  2. 

several  issues  with  different  devices,  some         (S)  Moore'a  Patent  Office,  App.,  p.  30*. 
having  a  broad-as,  with  the  motto,  "I  cut         (3)  Ibid.,  p.  302. 
my  way  through."     His   coinage  was  con- 
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The  most  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Conaecticut  are  those  of  the 
brown  oxyd  of  iron  or  hematite,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
Hematite      bordering  on  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  the 
townships  of  Salisbury,  Sharon,  and  Kent,  in  LitchQeld  county. 
These  rich  beds,  which  also  occar  in  numerous  pi  th    1  hi 

ian   Limestone,  and  slate  rocks,  west  of  the  G  m       t  ^     a 

the  two  adjacent  States,  and  near  Bennington,  V    m     t  ly 

cavated  for  the  supply  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  each    f  th  t  t         I 

Massachusetts,  it  is  chiefly  conSned  to  Berkshire  C       ty     At  '^  1    b    y 
Connecticut,  then  called  Weatog  and  Housatoni  ,  a  b  d    f  th  was 

explored  as  early  as  1732,  in  lands  appropriated  by  the  Colony  to  Yale 
Salisbury  College,  and  then  occupied  by  one  Bissel,  Two  years  after 
'°'''*'-  Philip  Livingstone  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  others  received  a 
grant  of  the  whole  tract  of  100  acres,  and  set  up  a  furnace  or  bloomery 
to  smelt  the  ore,  at  Limerock,  five  miles  from  the  ore  bed,  where  a  new 
furnace,  with  six  fires,  was  erected  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Pig-iron 
and  various  castings,  aa  potash  and  common  iron  kettles  were  made 
there,  it  is  said,  in  1736.  In  1740,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  descendants, 
a  few  years  ago,  still  owned  one  half  the  mine,  erected  Iron-works  at 
Ancram,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  about  twelve  miles  north,  and  & 
little  west  of  the  great  ore  bed  whence  they  were  supplied  with  ore,  and 
soon  became  quite  productive.  In  1762,  a  Mr.  Hazleton  and  others 
built  a  blast-fnmace  at  the  outlet  of  Wanscopommnc  lake,  two  miles 
east  of  "  Ore  hill,"  in  Salisbury.  This  furnace  was  rebuilt  in  1770  ■  and 
in  1831,  it  was  the  oldest  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Messrs.' 
Holly  and  CofEn,  who  produced  annually  from  500  to  600  tons  of  pigi 
iron.  A  third  furnace  was  built  in  1805.  The  ore  raised  for  the  fur- 
naces, during  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years,  amounted  to  about  2,000  tons 
annually.  The  richness  of  the  ore,  which  yielded  a  ton  of  pig  metal  to 
every  two,  or  two  and  a  half  of  ore,  and  a  ton  of  bar-iron  to  about  four 
tons,  and  the  toughness  of  the  iron  produced  from  it,  brought  the  iron- 
works and  mines  of  Salisbury  into  high  repute,  as  the  most  important  in 
the  country.  As  the  valne  of  the  mine  became  established,  the  proprie- 
tors laid  a  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  all  ore  raised,  which  was,  at 
first,  free  from  charge,  and  the  tariff  was  successively  raised  to  42,  50,  67, 
1.00,  and  at  length,  to  1.25  per  ton,  which  was  the  rate  in  1831,  the  e'art- 
ago  being,  at  the  same  time,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  for  each  mile. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  war  of  the  Eevolulion,  which  suspended  many 
industrial  operations,  the  Council  of  Safety  expended  the  sum  of  XI,450 
in  fitting  ap  the  furnace  at  Salisbury,  to  cast  cannon  and  shot,  and  a 
corps  of  fifty-nine  men  was  employed  to  conduct  it  efficiently.  Cannon 
from  four  to  thirty-two  pounders,  and  other  ordnance  supplies  were  cast 
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there  during  the  war.  The  guns  of  many  of  the  old  ships  of  the  nary 
were  made  there  during  tlie  last  century.  For  blacksmith's  work,  and 
for  gnn  and  rifie  barrels,  the  best  charcoal  cold-blast  iron  of  Salisbury, 
which  is  readily  converted  into  steel,  was  long  regarded  as  superior  to 
any  other,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  has  beeit  extensively  used  in  the 
national  and  private  gun  manufactories  of  the  country.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons  of  ore  were 
raised  annually,  and  the  fnrnaees  at  Ancram  and  Salisbury,  with  about  fif- 
teen forges  in  the  neighborhood,  were  supplied  from  the  great  brown  ore 
or  limonitc  bed  at  Ore  hil!.  The  Salisbury  furnace  was  usually  kept  ia 
blast  four  to  five  months  in  the  year,  and  ran  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
tons  of  pig  iron  weekly. '  This  was  formerly  sold  chiefly  in  the  crude 
state,  at  $35  to  $40  dollars  the  ton,  at  the  works.  The  abundance  and 
quality  of  the  ore,  and  of  wood  and  water-power  for  working  it,  would, 
it  was  believed,  render  Salisbury  the  Birmingham  of  America.  But  the 
substitution  of  mineral  fuel,  and  the  development  of  the  vast  ferriferous 
deposits  near  the  coal  areas  of  other  States,  has  disappointed  this  ex- 
pectation. The  iron  manufacture,  in  its  several  branches,  has,  however, 
long  been  the  principal  industry  of  Salisbury,  and  neighboring  towns 
which  obtained  ore  and  metal  from  that  place.  Several  other  beds  have 
since  been  opened  and  worked  as  open  quarries  near  the  old  mine.  In 
1830,  four  or  five  considerable  iron-works  at  Salisbury,  produced,  in 
high  charcoal  furnaces,  18,000  to  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  worth  $30  to 
$33  per  ton,  in  addition  to  several  hundred  tons  each  of  bar,  and  other 
wrought  iron,  heavy  castings,  anchors  and  other  forged  work,  screws, 
etc.  The  mines  still  yield  about  20,000  tons  of  ore  annually,  and  about 
11,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

At  Lakeville,  a  furnace  was  in  operation  before  the  revolution,  which 
east  shot  and  shell  for  the  British  troops.  That  place,  and  Fall's  village 
were  afterward  the  seat  of  two  refining  forges,  with  ten  fires,  making 
iron  for  the  government,  but  were  ruined  by  a  transfer  of  its  patronage 
to  imported  Swedish  iron.     At  Furnace  village,  five  miles  north  of  Lake- 
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Tille,  is  the  Mount  Riga  charcoal  cold-blast  furnace,  erected  in  1800  aud 
rebuilt  iu  1845. 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Canaan,  eaat  of  the  Honsatouic,  where 
specimens,  regarded  as  native  iron,  lead  ore,  and  other  minerals 
ciniiiTi  Qa-  ^'^^^  ^^^"  foun"^.  *  fo^S^  ^^'^  slitting-mill  of  improyed  construc- 
tiv"  iron,  ijg^  -^ag  jjyiit^  after  the  Revolution,  and  furnaces  probably 
much  earlier.  At  Oolebrook,  in  the  same  county,  a  forge  and  other 
works  were  erected,  either  before  or  during  the  war.  In  17  89,  "  they  took 
fire  and  burned  down."  A  loan  of  £1,200  was  made  by  the  Province, 
in  1761,  to  Ephraim  and  John  Patterson,  and  Thomas  Russell,  to  erect 
a  furnace  on  the  Owesatunnuck  (Housatonic)  river,  probably,  in  Kent, 
where  a  bed  of  brown  Hematite,  imbedded  in  gneiss  and  quartz  rock 
formerly  supplied  a  number  of  furnaces.  Furnaces  were  early  erected 
there,  which  were,  in  part,  supplied  by  the  ore  of  the  town,  and  in  part 
from  Beekraan  and  Amenia,  in  New  York,  and  the  spathic  ore  of  Rox- 

This  valuable  deposit  of  spathic  ore  at  Mine  Hill,  ia  Roxbury,  near 
Hew  Milford  in  the  same  County,  was  opened  about  1150,  by  Hnrlbut 
&  Hawley,  for  the  extraction  of  silver,  and  again,  about  four. 
Bieei  ores.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  Bronsous  Brothers,  who  sunk  a  shaft 
about  125  feet.  A  German  goldsmith,  named  Fenchter,  who  carried  on 
Kmehing  operations  with  secrecy,  is  believed  to  have  deluded  the  Brou- 
sons  for  some  time  by  o  ca'^ionillj  producing  silver  from  his  crucibles, 
and  ultimately  to  have  earned  off  some  heivy  boxes  of  the  product, 
whatever  it  may  havu  1  eei  He  is  sa,id  to  have  made  steel  for  his  tools 
from  the  spariy  ore  wh  ch  mixed  with  the  sihcioas  ore  of  the  Kent  bed, 
makes  a  tough  iron  Sevenl  other  parties  afterward  unsaccessfdly 
prosecuted  the  seitch  f  r  silver  neglecting  altogether  the  more  valuable 
use  of  the  steel  ore  which  a  Mr  Bacon  afterward  attempted  to  smelt  for 
iDu  alone  He  erected  a  furnace  at  the  place  but  lailed  through  ines- 
peuence  Steel  of  gool  quality  was  subsequently  made  from  the  crude 
metal  by  D  J  fetyles  which  igwn  raised  the  creM  of  the  mine.  It  is 
from  the  same  kinl  of  ore  that  the  trerman  steel  is  made.  The  town  of 
New  Milford  h  id  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  seven  forges, 
miking  about  three  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron  annually,  besides  hollow- 
ware  The  whole  C  ounty  of  Litchfield  contained  at  the  same  time,  fifty 
bloomeiy  forges,  making  iron  ducctlj  from  the  ore,  and  three  slitting- 
mUls.  The  manufacture  of  nails  was,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  there 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
Plymouth  and  Bristol  Counties,  in  Massachusetts.  Anchors  were  also 
forged  on  a  lar^e  scale,  in  South  Canaan,  by  four  brothers  named  Hunt, 
who  likewise  manufactured  large  screws  for  machinery,  and  other  articIcB 
33 
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to  a  considerable  extent.  All  tke  iron  used  was  the  prodnct  of  the 
forges  and  furnaces  of  the  county,  and  was  of  excellent  quality. 

Oldmixon  (1141)  mentions  a  small  iron-mill  at  New  Brainford  (Bran- 
ford),  on  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Sound,  and  expresses  his  sur- 
prise thit  a  small  iron-work  should  be  found  there  or  anywhere  else  on 
the  continent,  considering  the  abundance  of  ore  and  fuel  sufficient  to 
supply  all  Europe  with  Iron.  Those  with  whom  he  conversed,  some  of 
whom  had  sent  men  to  America  to, carry  on  the  business,  were  of  the 
opinion  that,  with  proper  encouragement,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
duty  and  by  gning  a  bounty  on  importation  of  colonial  iron,  as  in  the 
case  of  naval  store%  £100,000  could  be  saved  to  the  nation  that  then 
went  annually  for  Baltic  Iron,  and  that  the  metal  could  be  imported  at 
half  the  cost  ot  Swedish  Iron.  He  had  few  fears,  such  as  they  expressed, 
that  tlie  Baltic  merchants  would  succeed  in  opposing  the  importation  of 
American  Iron.  There  is  little  doubt  that  fears  of  that  kind  and  the 
disposition  to  wait  for  encouragement  from  the  parent  State,  hindered 
the.  development  of  this  industry  and  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
several  Provinces  in  a  considerable  degree. 

In  1760,  the  legislature  granted  Ebenezcr  Keny,Joseph  Hull  Jr., 

dJlW      t       fDly       dTh  Pk'sof  Fnfield  permission 

tph         fthid  tplgf  wk  th 
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and  the  hematites  in  part  obtained  from  other  States. 

Some  time  previous  to  1150,  a  steel- furnace,  and,  we  believe,  a  bloom- 
ery,  was  owned  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Killingworth.     About  the  year  1761, 
considerable  interest  was  excited  in  America  and  in  England 
^'"''  by  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  a  black  ferruginous  sand  found 

in  considerable  quantities  ou  parts  of  the  New  England  coast  and  inte- 
y,  .,j„  rior  situations.  The  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  had  been 
BBndorf.  called  to  this  sand,  composed  principally  of  the  brown  oxyd 
of  iron,  on  account  of  its  magnetic  properties,  as  early  as  1689,  and  ex- 
periments were  made  with  samples  of  it  from  Tirginia  by  Dr.  Moulin, 
in  that  year,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  Iron.     But  the  reagents  em- 
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ployed  failed  to  detect  any  of  the  metal  in  the  specimen,  though  highly 
magnetic,  and  more  than  double  the  weight  of  white  sand.  Some  fifty 
years  after,  the  experiments  were  repeated  in  the  dry  way  by  Mr.  Henry 
Home,  on  samples  received  from  Mr.  Adams,  a  Virginia  merchant,  and, 
after  one  or  two  failnres,  resulted  in  obtaining  "  a  very  fine  malleable 
metal,"  exceeding  half  the  weight  of  the  specimen.  About  twenty  years 
after,  in  1761,  the  E.e7.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingworth,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  these  attempts,  conceived  tlie  idea  of  producing  Iron 
.teB°im»de  from  the  black  magnetic  sand  of  New  England.  His  projet:t 
"  ■  met  with  every  disconragement  from  those  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  whom  he  proposed  it.  "  Having,"  he  saya,  "  a  persuasion  of  the 
practicability  of  the  thing  to  a  degree  nest  to  enthusiasm,  I  could  not 
rest  till  I  had  made  trial."  In  a  common  bloomcry  forge  he  succeeded 
in  producing  from  83  lbs.  of  the  sand  a  bar  of  excellent  Iron  weighing 
50  lbs.  About  five  hours  were  occupied  in  the  smelting,  which  experi- 
ence enabled  them  to  reduce  to  three.  In  his  son's  steel-furnace,  above 
mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  bar  was  converted  into  good  steel.  Speci- 
mens of  the  steel  and  bar  iron,  accompanied  by  an  Essay  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  and  a  letter  to  the  Society  in  London  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  were  sent  in  1T62  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  of  the  Royal  Society,  through  whom  Mr.  Eliot  was 
informed  of  previous  attempts  to  extract  Iron  from  the  sand.  The  ex- 
traordinary yield  of  metal  from  the  sand,  so  much  beyond  that  of  ordi- 
nary ores,  the  best  of  which  did  not  usually  much  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  pig-iron,  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  chemists  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  Deeming  his  discovery  an  important  one,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1764,  awarded  Mr.  Eliot  its  gold  medaJ,  and  ap- 
pointed him  its  correspondent  in  that  Province.  The  quantity  of  this 
magnetic  sand,  which  Mr.  Eliot  conjectured  might  exceed  that  of  Iron 
premiuiBs  '"^  ^"Z  Other  form ;  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  reduced 
offered.  ]jy  admixture  with  bog  or  other  poor  ores  or  with  slag,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  iron  for  steel  wire  and  other  uses,  induced  the 
Society,  in  the  following  year,  to  offer  a  premium  of  £100  for  the  great- 
est quantity  (not  less  than  50  tons)  of  merchantable  bar-iron  made  from 
the  black  sand  found  in  America,  and  imported  into  London,  and  pre- 
miums of  £60  and  £40  for  the  next  largest  quantities,  not  less  than  30 


(1)  During  the   same  year,  the  LoDdou  of  S»jbrook,.wlin  petitioned  the  Aaaemlily 

eooiety  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Benjamin  to  oompel   Gale  to  pay  him  £50,  alleging 

Gale,  of  KilliDgworth,  Ct.,  for  the  iniention  that  Oale  had  been   employed  by  him    to 

of  on  improred  Drill  Plow.     Tha  invenlion  hring  the  iavenlion  to  the  notice  of  the  So- 

W»s,  bowever,  claimed  by  Benoni  Hilliard,  ciety,  and  had  appropriiited  the  honors. 
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This  heavy  black  oxyd,  the  detritus  of  metamorphic  rocks  along  the 
Sound  from  New  Hayen  to  Rhode  Island,  exists  in  many  of  the  States 
in  great  quantities.  Many  tons  of  it  are  sent  annually  to  the  large  cities 
to  supply  the  stationers.  It  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  the  martial  cpnstituenta  being  separated  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  magnets,  which  are  also  used  for  cleaning  magnetic  rock  ore 
when  crushed.  It  is  from  this  iron-sand  that  much  of  the  famous  wootz 
or  Indian  steel  is  made  by  the  Hindoo,  by  the  simplest  process,  in  a  clay 
furnace  with  charcoal,  and  a  bellows  made  of  leaves  of  the  forest. 

In  May,  1194,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  enacted  a  law  to 
regulate  tlie  manufacture  of  bar-iron  in  the  State.  It  was  required  to 
be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  town  where  it 
was  made,  previous  to  being  offered  for  sale. 

There  was  a  slitting-mill  and  other  iron-works  at  that  time  in  East 
Hartford.  Glastonbury  had  also  a  forge,  and  there  were  two  furnaces 
at  Stafford,  which  made  sufficient  hollow  and  east  iron  wares  for  the 
whole  State. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Tin-ware  in  this  country  is  said  to  have  been 
commenced  at  Berlin,  in  Hartford  County,  in  1110,  by  Edward  Patter- 
son, a  native  of  Ireland. 

The  emancipation  of  industry  from  Parliamentary  restraints,  and  the 
suspension  of  commercial  mtereourse  with  England  by  the  war,  created 
jj^ji^f^^j^  several  new  forms  of  labor  in  this  as  in  other  States,  and  gate 
(mm  Iron,  extension  to  others.  In  May,  1115,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  other  military 
stores,  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Province.  It  provided  for  the 
payment  of  a  bounty  of  5s.  for  every  stand  of  arms  with  a  good 
ire-snui.  ^^^^  made  in  the  Province  before  October  30th,  and  Is.  6d. 
for  every  good  guu-loek,  all  to  be  purchased  by  the  Colony  to  the  num- 
ber of  3,000.  The  manufacture  of  guns  was  soon  after  commenced  in 
Waterbnry  on  a  small  scale  by  Ijjeut  Ard  "Welton,  who  made  them  by 
hand  power  alone,  and  furnished  some,  it  is  said,  for  Government.  This 
was  about  the  commencement  of  the  manufacturing  business  of  that  busy 
town. 

The  first  considerable  improvement  which  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms 
received  in  this  country  was  given  it  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  who,  disappointed 
"'^in  his  hopes  founded  upon  that  machine,  turned  his  attention 
in  1198  to  the  manufacture  of  arms  for  the  TJmted  States  Government. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  in  that  year,  he  completed,  with  the  -aid  of 
Governor  Wolcott,  a  contract  for  ten  thousand  stand  of  muskets,  to  he 
finished  in  a  little  over  two  years.     For  the  performance  of  this,  which, 
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however,  occupied  two  years  in  the  preparation  and  eight  more  in  the 
completion  h  t  d  t  1  1  in  the  sum  of  $30,000,  and  was  to 
receive  $13  40  f  h  m    k  t         $134,000  in  all.     He  immediately 

proceeded  t  t      t      m       f     ory  at  the  foot  of  East  Rock,  two 

miles  from  N       H  t  th     p    sent  village  of  Whitneyville,  where, 

through  su  d  t    t  from  that  of  the  elder  Adams,  re- 

peated cont  t  f  th  [.piy  f  arms  were  made  and  fulfilled  to  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  GoTernment.  The  construction  of  hia  factory 
and  even  of  the  commonest  tools,  which  were  devised  by  him  for  the 
prosectttion  of  the  business  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  evinced  the 
fertility  of  hia  genius  and  the  precision  of  his  mind.  The  buildings  be- 
came the  model  upon  which  the  national  armoriea  were  afterward  ar- 
ranged, and  many  of  hia  improvements  were  transferred  by  his  workmen 
to  other  establishments,  and  have  become  common  property.  His  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  it  is  generally  conceded,  laid  his 
conntry  under  permanent  obligations  by  augmenting  the  means  of 
national  defense.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know,  that  though  defrauded 
of  his  just  rights  by  a  portion  of  the  country  most  benefited  by  his 
previous  invention,  his  talents  were  not  unrewarded  in  this  department, 
though  many  experienced  gun-makers,  who,  abont  the  same  time,  con- 
tracted for  the  supply  of  muakets,  which  they  attempted  to  make  in  the 
English  method,  were  ruined  by  their  engageraenla.  The  dfficulties  en- 
countered at  that  time  by  the  undeveloped  state  of  many  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  overcome  by  the  accuracy  and  dispatoh  of  his  machinery 
and  tools,  much  of  which  was  adapted  to  other  manufactures  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  leading  workshops  of  the  country. 
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The  maDufacture  of  lead  was,  in  1T15,  deemed  no  less  important  than 
that  of  fire-arms,  and  a  committee  was  authorized  by  the  Assembly  to 
purchase  what  ore  was  raised  from  the  mine  at  Middletown, 
and  to  cause  a  greater  quantity  to  be  raised  and  refined.  The 
committee  sent  to  New  Yorli,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  to  procure 
a  smelter  and  refiner  of  lead  ore.  Competent  persons  were  found  at 
Sing  Sing,  New  York ;  at  Boundbrook,  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Phila- 
delphia, The  last  was  a  German  named  Pedaband,  whom  the  deputa- 
tion considered  the  best  iB  America,  bat  found  he  was  under  a  pledge  to 
the  king  not  to  refine  metals  in  America.  A  refiner  was  at  length  ob- 
tained, and  the  business  was  ordered  to  proceed,  with  what  saceess  we 
are  not  informed. 

During  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  received  a  memorial  from 
Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Norwith  setting  forth  the  importance  to  the  cotton 
i//,re.  and  woolen  manufactures  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 

drawing,  country's  relations  with  Great  Bntiin  of  the  manutacture  of 
iron  wire  for  card  teeth  He  was  willing  witl  proper  encouragement 
to  undertake  the  businei'!  a  i  I  ad  alread>  made  some  progress  tl  erein 
as  shown  by  his  memorial  on  file  A.  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  cost  of  erecting  works  and  it  they  deemed  it  advi  able  nere 
authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  £300  as  a  loan  for  four  j  ears 
With  this  small  aid,  Niles  erected  norks  and  carried  on  wiredraving 
until  after  the  Peace.  Norwicl  before  the  close  of  the  century  had 
other  iron-works,  and  in  adlition  to  manufieturea  of  paper  stockings 
clocks,  watches,  carriages  etc  still  uanutacturei  wire  beUo  anchors 
and  several  kinds  of  forged  work 

Abonfc  the  year  1784  a  Mi  Chitt  nlen  cf  New  Haven  contrved  a 
machine  for  bending  and  catting  wiic  for  card  teeth  By  raechaniam 
Wire  card  adjusted  to  a  revolving  man  Sril  tl  e  wire  was  cut  and  the  teeth 
mitiiiae.  ijoubled,  Shaped  and  finished  automitically  at  the  rate  of 
36,000  in  an  hour. 

A  proposition  was  made  m  IWo  by  Leonard  Chester  of  Wethersfield 

to  erect  a  pin  factory  at  that  place      borne  years  later  Dv  ApoUos 

Kinsley,  of  Connecticit  a  man  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity 

"^  and    th     p  tentee  of  pimtins;    brick  making    and    otbei   ma 

chines  n  n  d  a  m  bine  for  making  pins  But  neither  of  these  pro 
jects  aj  p  t  h  succeeded  The  machinery  «ith  which  the  busi 
ness  is  n  xt         ely  prosecuti,i  m  the  State  and  the  solid  1  eaded 

pin  its  If  a     t    nmph    of  later  Amencan  invention 

Nail  h  d  I  n  1  n  an  article  of  domestic  production  by  the  ham 
mering  ].  Tl    y  are  said  to  have  been  made  also  without  heads, 

by  pun  h    g    ut   f      n  plates  by  hand,  previous  to  1190,  between  which 
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tlB.  .nd  the  close  of  the  c.nl.r,  t«ent,-thre.  p.tents  were  granted  in 
the  United  States  for  .ail-m.king  m.cU.er,,  including  several     o  m- 
kabilants  of  ftis  State.     A  proposition  before  the  Lcg..l.t>ve 
"•'"■  Council  of  Connecticut  in  IMS,  to  give  a  premium   for  tl.s 

manufacture,  .as  rejected.  An  Act  was,  howcer,  passed  in  1195  for 
reguiating  tbe  m.uuf«!ture  of  nail.  m«ie  for  .ale  or  «porlat,on. 
The  length  of  each  nail,  and  the  weight  per  thousand  of  each  of  the  seve- 
ral sizes  from  two  to  twenty  penmis  was  filed  bv  the  Act  and  all  v,ei. 
required  to  be  rose-headed  Inspectors  were  appomtel  m  each  to,., 
where  nails  were  made  and  received  13  cts  per  ca.l  as  fees  the 
statute  did  not  apply  to  cut  na.ls  or  those  made  of  cold  .ron  a  for  .n 
dividual  consumption  Wrought  naih  .ere  at  that  time  male  m  nearly 
every  town  in  the  Mate  and  many  were  exported  to  rther  Mates 
Litchfield  County  wa»  the  principal  >eat  of  this  manufacture 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  from  earl,  colonial  times  manifoted 
a  pronencss  to  invention  and  to  those  finer  branches  of  manufacture  and 
"notions"  for  which  the  Stnte  is  famou.     Man,  of  these  onginated 

'TbelBne'irm  ingenious  gold  and  silversmith  of  Kilhngworlh  about 
1166,  eonstruited  probably  the  first  lapidary  machine  used  in  this  count,, 
,  .,  and  represented  to  the  Court  that  his  "  method  of  grinding  and 
-S."  polishing  crystals  and  other  stones  of  great  value,  all  the 
growth  of  this  Colon,,"  was  likely  to  be  a  great  saving  and  «S»>««»e';'» 
the  Colon,  against  the  importation  of  such  stones  from  abroad.  In  1169 
he  presented  .  memorial,  impressed  with  types  of  his  own  manufacture, 
for  aid  in  erecting  a  type-fonndcry,  which  was  granted,  and  the  business 
commenced  in  New  Havem  About  the  .am.  time,  he  made  a  survey 
of  the  coast  of  Florida  for  Eoman's  Map  of  North  America,  pnbhshcd 
during  the  war.  and  was  associated  with  Amos  Doohtte,  an  engraver 
of  New  Haven,  who  sketched  and  engraved  four  views  of  the  battles  of 
Leiineton  and  Concord,  the  first  series  of  historical  prints,  it  is  thongbl, 
mad.  in  America,  and  afterward  maps  for  Morses  Oeograph,,  etc. 
Buellwas  also  employed  with  olhei.  in  coming  copper  "»»«r'o"'« 
Ste.  for  which  he  constmtted  all  the  apparatus  capable  of  makmg  120 
per  minute.  A  few  years  later,  while  in  England,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  consnlted  respecting  the  construction  of  Iron  bridges 

Joseph  Hopkins,  another  silversmith,  of  Wa.erb.r,,  before  the  Kevo- 
lution,  made  plated  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  silver  sleeve  and  vest  buttons, 
„...       and  other  plated  ware,  some  of  which  arc  still  preserved. 

The  wooden  clock  manufacture  was  commenced  in  that  tow.  by  James 
Harrison  in  1190,  on  whose  books  the  first  is  charged  January  1,  1191, 
at  X3  li.  id.     In  Bast  Windsor  the  brass  clock  manufactnre  was  car- 
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ried  on  by  Daniel  Burnap.  Specimens  which  are  still  preserved  are  said 
to  be  nowise  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  best  English  clocks  of  that 
Clocks.  or  anj  later  period.  Clocks  were  aiso  made  in  East  Hartford 
by  a  Mr,  Cheeny.  In  1T93,  Eli  Terry,  who  had  been  instructed  by 
Burnap  in  the  business  as  practiced  by  him  and  Cheeny,  removed  from 
East  Windsor,  where  he  had  carried  on  clock-inakiug,  to 
Plymouth,  in  Litchfield  County.  His  subseqaent  enterprise 
and  improvements  in  the  art  in  that  place  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
the  parent  of  the  manufacture  in  Connecticut.  At  that  time,  Thomas 
Barnes,  of  Litchfield,  and  Gideon  Roberts,  of  Bristol,  were  also  known 
as  clock-makers.  The  kinds  of  clocks  made  by  these  were  brass  and 
wooden  clocks,  with  long  pendulums,  and  their  price  was,  for  a  wooden 
clock  and  case  from  $18  to  $48,  the  higher-priced  ones  having  a  brass 
dial,  and  dial  for  seconds  and  the  moon's  age,  and  a  more  costly  case. 
Brass  clocks  with  a  case  cost  from  $38  to  $60.  So  limited  was  the  sale 
at  those  prices,  that  three  or  four  constituted  a  stock  in  trade,  and  they 
were  carried  out  for  sale  by  the  maker  on  horseback,  the  case  being  pro- 
cured by  the  purchaser  at  from  $5  to  $30  according  to  his  taste.  Terry 
made  both  kinds,  using  a  hand  engine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
and  pinions,  and  a  foot-lathe  for  the  turned  work.  In  November,  1797, 
he  patented  an  improvement  in  clocks,  watches,  and  time-pieces,  cover- 
ing a  new  construction  of  an  equation  clock,  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween apparent  and  mean  time.  In  1802,  in  which  year  Willard  of 
Boston  took  a  patent  for  his  time-pieces,  Terry  began  the  business  on  a 
larger  scale  by  water-power,  and,  five  or  six  years  after,  his  success  in 
making  them  by  the  thousand,  which  had  been  ridiculed  as  chimerical, 
enabled  him  greatly  to  extend  the  manufactare,  which  others  now  com- 
menced on  the  wholesale  system.  In  1814  he  intro'duced  a  new  era  in 
Msniio  *''^  business  by  commencing  on  the  Naugatuck  river  the  manu- 
dociiB.  facture  of  the  shelf  or  mantle  clock,  which  he  patented  in  1816. 
The  cheapness  of  these  created  a  wide  demand.  Several  improve- 
ments made  by  him  in  the  mechanism,  and  the  later  progress  iu  ma- 
chinery generally,  have  increased  the  annual  production  in  that  State  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  given  to  every  household  a  clock,  equal  to 
the  old  ones,  at  a  cost  of  $2  and  upward.  His  descendants  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  to  the  present  time,  and  his  pupil,  Chauneey 
Jerome,  since  1821. 

Apart  from  the  importance  of  horological  machines  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  especially  in  relation  to  science  and  business,  there  are 
few  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  have  furnished  more  numerous  and 
Btriking  examples  of  great  and  useful  inventions  among  its  members  than 
the   clock   and  watch-making   business.     Many,  both   in   Enrope    and 
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America,  have  first  exerLised  m  thi  way  their  ingenuit}  which  has 
afterward  conducted  to  discovenes  of  umversil  utility  Eittenhouse, 
Fitch  (also  a  native  of  Connecticut)  XN  hittemore  who  before  any  of 
the  above,  also  constructed  without  a  model  an  efficient  wooden  clock, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  others  might  be  named  Clock  makers  are  said'  ' 
have  been  the  first  who  employed  tpei.ial  machines  lor  their  manufac- 
tures, the  wheel-cuttiug  engine  I  aung  been  invented  bv  Dr  Ilooke 
about  1655,  and  the  strew-cutting  lathe  by  Hmdley  a  clock  maker  of 
York,  England,  in  lt41  The  fu&ee  engine  anl  elide  rest  the  value  of 
which  are  known  to  all  mechanicians  who  uie  metal  are  of  later  intro- 
duction, although  the  latter  in  an  imperfect  form  was  used  at  Rome  iu 
1648,  and  attained  its  pretent  form  in  1772 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  m  October  1783  awarded  i  patent  for 
fourteen  years  to  Benjamin  Hinks  of  Litchfield  for  a  self  wmdii  g  clock. 
It  was  to  wind  itself  by  tV  e  help  of  the  air  and  to  keep  more  regular 
time  than  other  machines  Ihe  principle  was  made  use  of  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Two  year  alter  the  Be v  Joseph  Badger  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College  constructed  an  ingenious  planetarium  without 
having  seen  one  of  the  kind      It  was  deposited  in  the  Collct,e  Library. 

In  1786,  Baruabas  Deane  asked  ol  the  legislature  tl  e  exclusive  right 
of  erecting  and  making  u^p  of  a  steam  engine  professing  to  have  a  per- 
siMm.  fs'^t  knowledge  of  its  ton  tructioi  aul  use  The  city  of  Man- 
eagine,  choster,  iu  England  nas  not  in  pjsse^sion  of  that  great  ageut 
in  manufactures  until  four  years  later  but  the  engine  had  I  ecu  pre- 
viously introduced  in  several  pitces  for  pumping  anj  locomotion. 

Several  years  earlier  Harris  Ransom  of  Cokhester  a  pri  oner,  pre- 
ferred the  modest  request  of  a  patent  from  the  Government  lor  one  hun- 
dred years  for  a  "perpetual  water  motion,  by  which  Hater  could  be 
made  to  rise  thirty  feet  high,  and  he  conveyed  to  towns  or  cities. 

A  very  useful  and  ingenious  dredging- machine  was  constructed  by  a 
Mr.  Culver,  of  Norwich,  by  which  the  channel  of  the  Thames  was  deepened, 
and  much  benefit  to  the  navigation  of  other  rivers  in  the  country  ex- 
pected from  its  use. 

New  Hampbhike. — We  have  fonnd  little  mention  of  the  provincial 
or  very  early  attempts  to  manufacture  Iron  in  New  Hampshire.  There 
is  much  valuable  ore  both  in  that  State  and  Vermont,  and  they 
Iron  ure>.  ^^^^  amply  endowed  with  all  the  materials  for  charcoal  fur- 
naces and  forges.  The  magnetic  osjd  of  iron,  of  rich  quality,  exists 
abundantly  in  many  places  in  the  former,  particularly  at  Winchester  and 

(1)  Lacturea  od  the  Progrosa  of  Arts  and  SoiencB  bofure  the  Society  of  Arls. 
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EiDsdale  on  the  borders  of  Massachusetts,  at  Franconia  and  Lisbon  in 
Grafton  County,  and  in  large  veins  in  Bardett,  Coos  County.  It  is  from 
this  description  of  ore  that  a  large  part  of  the  excellent  Swedish  Iron 
ia  made.  The  specular  oxyd  at  Piermont,  in  the  same  county  is  one  of 
the  richest  ores  .in  the  United  States,  yielding  60  to  upward  of  90  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  hjdrated  perosyd  or  swamp  ore  also  occurs 
in  many  places.  But  these  and  sundry  veins  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead 
at  Warren  and  Eaton  and  about  the  grand  Monadnock,  appear  not  to 
have  been  wrought  at  a  very  early  period.  The  only  deposit  of  Tin 
ore  (cassilerite)  of  any  economical  value  in  the  United  States, 
was  some  years  ago  discovered  by  Dr.  Jackson,  the  State 
Geologist,  at  Jackson  in  New  Hampshire.  It  contained  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  that  valuable  metal,  occurring  in  small  crystals  in  mica  slate 
and  quartz.         ^ 

Iron  ore  was  early  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmouth,  and  a 
quantity  of  it  was  shipped  to  England  by  Gibbons,  the  ageat  of  Captain 
Mason,  in  August,  1634,  respecting  which  he  wrote  to  his  principal; 
"  There  is  of  three  sorts — one  sort  that  the  rayne  doth  cast  fourth  as  the 
tree  doth  gum,  which  is  sent  in  a  rundit.  One  of  the  other  sorts  we 
take  to  be  very  rich,  there  is  great  store  of  it.  For  the  other  I  do  not 
know."  He  advises  that  a  supply  of  iron-work,  suitable  for  shipwrights 
and  joiners,  should  be  sent  to  be  sold  with  the  lumber  at  a  saw-mill  he 
was  then  erecting,  and  adds,  "  So  I  have  written  unto  Mr.  John,  Ronnd 
to  repair  unto  your  worship ;  he  is  a  silversmith  by  his  trade,  but  hath 
spent  much  time  and  means  about  iron,'"  etc.  How  early  an  attempt 
was  made  to  smelt  the  ore  there  we  cannot  say. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade,  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1731,  that  the  Governor  of  Kew  Hampshire,  in  his  answers  to  their 
circular  letters,  mentioned  an  Act  passed  many  years  before  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  by  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  iron  ore.  But  diligent  inquiry  had  failed  to  discover  such  an 
Act  on  the  files  of  the  ofBce.  Some  of  the  ore  beds  near  the  Massaehu- 
setts  line  give  evidence  of  having  been  formerly  explored,  and  as  ore  has 
been  frequently  obtained  in  the  adjoining  States  for  furnaces  in  the 
latter,  such  an  Act  may  have  been  passed  during  the  disputes  relative 
to  the  boundary  between  the  two  Provinces,  which,  from  1T03  to  1141, 
Bioomery  ''•'^^^  united  in  one  government.  It  is  not  probable  much 
ti'-g'-  would  bo  shipped  to  Europe.     Douglass,  a  few  years  later. 

Speaks  of  ."the  noted  Iron-works  at  Lamper  Eel  River,"  which,  he  says, 
were  only  bloomeries  of  swamp  or  bog  ore,  and  were  soon  discontinued 

(1)  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  vol.  i.,  App.  No.  viii. 
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througb  deficiency  of  water  aod  of  ore,  having  never  made  mucli  bar- 
iron.'  The  ship-building  of  the  Province  required  much  iron,  which 
formed  a  considerable  item  of  the  expense.  Tiie  nails  imported  at  the 
port  of  Piscataqua  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1T91,  amounted  to 
16,890  lbs.,  and  the  unwrought  steel  to  nearly  as  mach,  independent  of 
what  was  obtained  from  the  neighboring  Statea.*  Iron-works  to  some 
extent  were  carried  on  at  Exeter  about  that  time,  and  probably  there 
and  elsewhere  considerably  earher.  Dr.  Belknap  (1T92)  simply  re- 
marks that  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  both  in  forges  and  furnaces,  migiit 
be  made  vastly  more  prodnetive  than  it  was,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
imported,  Iron  might  be  an  article  of  export.'  Several  Rhode  Island 
men,  Hawkins,  Jenks,  Arnold,  and  Gaboon,  first  smelted  the  magnetic 
ore  of  Winchester  at  Farnaoe  Tillage  in  l':95.  But  the  beds,  though 
abundant,  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  in  five  or  sis  years.  The 
Franeonia  Works  were  built,  we  believe,  by  the  New  Hampshire  Iron 
Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  1805  to  work  the  rich  granular 
ore  of  that  town  and  Lisbon.  A  cold-blast  furnace  was  erected  in  1811, 
and  a  hot-blast  in  184i.  But  they  have  not  been  actively  worked  for 
some  time. 

Veemont. — In  the  territory  of  Vermont,  where  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire  had  granted  between  one  and  two  hundred  townships 
before  the  Revolution,  and  fiercely  contended  with  New  York  for  juris- 
diction, notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  influence  of  such  conflicts  upon 
industry,  a  number  of  Iron-works  were  built  before  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent State  in  lt91. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  nearly  every  variety  and  in  great  quantity  in  several 
counties,  especially  those  lying  along  the  western  base  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range.  The  primary  magnetic  ores  and  hematites  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  slates  and  limestones  in  Franklin,  Chittenden,  Addison, 
Md  Bennington  counties  occupy  numerous  beds,  and  furnish  the  red  and 
brown  oxyds,  specular,  titaniferous,  and  chrome  Iron,  and  the  ochres  for 
several  furnaces  at  the  present  time. 

In  Tinmouth,  Rutland  County,  where  there  were  ten  or  twelve  forges 
and  an  active  Iron  business  in  1198,  amine  of  Iron  ore  was  opened  as  early 
as  1785.  On  Furnace  Brook,  a  brauch  of  Otter  Creek,  in  Pittsford,  a 
forge  was  built  in  1791,  and  having  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  now 
forms  a  handsome  stack  which  produces  a  large  amount  of  iron  and  of 
stove  castings  from  a  foundery  attached.     Several  other  forges  and  fur- 

(1)  Summsr;  of  Britkb  Setllements,  ii.  (2)  Belknap,  tii.  IS3. 
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naceg  were  built  in  the  neighborhood  within  a  year  or  two,  and  madu 
good  cold  sheer  iron,  suitable  for  nails  and  castings,  from  the  brown 
hematites,  which  yielded  from  one-sixth  to  oue-fonrth  of  Iron.  A  pyritoas 
ore  at  Shrewsbury  was  formerly  used  in  making  copperas.  The  valuable 
marble  and  iaolin  or  porcelain  and  pipe  clay  of  Rutland  were  early 
noticed  and  turned  to  account.  The  county  contained,  in  1794,  fourteen 
iron-forges,  three  furnaces,  and  a  slitting-mill.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  in  Bennington  one  forge,  four  in  Addison,  and  two  in  Chittenden 
counties.  Much  bar-iron,  nail-rods,  and  castings  were  made  from  these, 
and  the  number  of  such  works  was  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years. 
The  ore  of  Bennington  is  a  portion  of  the  magnetic  deposit  so  abundant 
in  the  adjoining  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Iron-works 
were  also  erected  before  the  close  of  the  century  in  some  of  the  towns 
east  of  the  mountains.  Randolph  in  Orange  County  had  two  forges  and 
a  slitting-mill,  fed  by  ore  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Nails  were  made  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  exported  with  Iron  and  iron -manufactures  of 
other  descriptions. ' 

New  Tork.  —  Although  the  discovery  of  the  ores  of  Iron  and 
other  metals  was  encouraged  by  the  Dutch  colonizers  of  New  York, 
the  raanafacture  of  Iron  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attempted  during 
their  rule  in  the  Province. 

By  the  charter  of  "Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  under  which,  in 
1629,  the  West  India  Company  endeavored  to  extend  the  colonization 
of  New  Netherlands,  the  property  in  all  minerals,  precious 
orure  stones,  crystals,  etc.,  belonged  as  a  seignorial  right  to  the 

encoara?  .  p^^j-p^jQ^g^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^y  jjjg  (jjgcoverer  for  his  industry  and 
diligence  such  premium  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between 
thera.  Some  specimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead  ores  having  been  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  Europe  by  private  persons,  Governor  Kieft  was  di- 
rected by  the  Company  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  to  forward  samples  of  the  various  metals  it  contained. 
During  the  negotiations  of  peace  with  the  Mohawks  at  Fort  Orange 
soon  after,  the  Indian  interpreter  was  observed  to  paint  his  face  after 
the  manner  of  the  natives,  with  a  substance  of  metallic  appearance.  A 
sample  of  the  pigment,  which  was  very  heavy,  having  been  obtained  and 
subjected  to  the  crucible,  a  metallic  mass  was  extracted,  and  supposed  to 
he  "two  pieces  of  gold  worth  about  three  guilders."  An  ofBcer  and 
men  were  dispatched  to  the  mountain  whence  it  was  obtained  for  a 
large  quantity,  which,  upon  experiment,  yielded  a  similar  product.  The 
substance  was  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  which  so  often  misled  the  seekers 

(1)  Williams'  Hist.  Vcrmunt. 
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for  gold.  Other  miuerals  were  soon  after  brought  by  the  Indians  from 
the  Nevesiuk  hills,  near  the  Raritan  river,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  place.  The  Director- General  Kieft,  confident  that  rich  metaJs 
were  to  be  discovered,  purposed  erecting  a  fort  to  guard  the  treasure 
should  it  prove  valuable.  Encouraged  by  the  result,  which  was  "a  few 
aamples  of  a  certain  mineral  whicii  yielded  gold  and  quicksilver,"  an 
officer  and  thirty  men  were  sent  to  continue  the  search,  and  to  send  aa 
much  as  possible  of  the  mineral  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  As  the  result  of 
these  explorations,  a  quantity  of  different  minerals  was  shipped 
rforet^  at  New  Haven  for  Holland  ;  but  the  vessel  with  her  treasure 
soon  after  foundered  at  sea.  Not  discouraged,  however,  the 
authorities  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  hope  of  valuable  discoveries,  promised 
to  send  a  person  qualified  to  report  on  some  Iron  mines  which  had  been 
found  on  Staten  Island  and  near  the  Raritan,  and  to  prosecute  the  search 
for  other  metals  and  minerals. 

After  the  recall  of  Kieft  iu  16i6,  a  new  charter,  with  more  liberal 
provisions,  gave  any  colonist  who,  by  himself,  his  family,  pr  any  one  in 
his  service,  should  discover  any  minerals  whatever  in  the  Province,  the 
sole  use  of  them,  without  any  duty  or  imposition,  for  ten  years,  after 
which  time  he  was  to  pay  the  Company  one-tenth  the  proceeds  thereof.' 

These  efforts  of  the  Dutch  authorities  to  bring  to  light  the  great 
mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  revealed  the  presence  of  Iron  ore,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Adrian  Tanderdonck,  who  settled  under  the  charter  of 
Patroons,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Province  previous  to  1653.  But 
no  attempt  that  we  are  aware  of  was  made  to  smelt  or  mine  it.'    One 

(1)  O'Callashan'a  Sew  Ketbetlanda.  Clopper  and  one  or  two  other  wcalthj  iikuk- 

(2)  One  of  the  names  tome  by  the  Dutch  smiths  on  Maiden  Lane  near  Pearl  street, 
among  the  Indians  is  said  to  haFo  signified  Willisu  street  and  Old  Slip,  in  like  manner, 
"the  iron-workers,"  in  allusion,  probably,  were  known  for  many  years  as  "Burger's 
to  the  operations  of  the  smith  and  other  Path,"  from  Burger  Joris,  who,  with  others 
handieraftsmen.  The  scarcity  of  black-  of  the  trade,  emigialed  in  163T  to  the  pri- 
nnithi  in  many  of  the  first  English  settle,  vate  colony  of  Van  Rensselaer,  on  tlie  Hud- 
ments  in  this  country  was  seriously  fait,  son,  whence  he  soon  after  removed  to  the 
But  the  Holland  Company  and  the  patroons,  corner  of  William  atreot  and  HanoFor 
notwithstanding  the  purely  commercial  cha-  Square,  where  ho  received  a  grant  of  lots, 
ractar  of  their  enterprises,  appearnithjudi-  and  finally  to  Long  Island.  The  private 
oioBB  foresight  to  have  provided  a  fair  pro-  aeaounla  of  Van  Renflselaer  furnish  some 
portion  of  that  bumble  but  useful  class  of  pnrtioulara  of  the  price  of  Iron,  iron  wares, 
artificers  in  iron,  as  well  as  of  other  neees-  tools,  etc.,  at  that  early  date.  An  iron  an- 
sary  meehaniea.  Several  of  the  craft  were  Til  is  charged  at  100  florins;  smiths'  ooals, 
among  the  first  grantees  of  lota  on  Manhat-  per  ohaldron,  19fl.  10  stivers;  a  smith's  bol- 
lan.  That  part  of  the  Eaat  River  side  of  lows,  ««.;  nails  (100  to  the  pound),  Ssl. 
the  city  between  Wall  street  and  Peek  Slip  per  lb.;  steal,  1st.;  a  kettle,  3  to  flfl.;  a 
was  long  known  as  "  de  Smit's  valey,"  after-  chisel,  Ifl. ;  a  plowshare,  25fl. ;  a  plow  and 
ward  abbreviated  to  "  de  Vly"  and  "  Fly,"  iron  work,  23fl.  I6st. ;  sn  az  or  hatobet,  IJ 
*g   including  the  residences  of  Cornelius  to  2fl.;  a  scytlie,  2fl.  lOat;  »  spade,  li  to 
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of  the  earl  est  settlements  of  the  Dutch  was  made  at  MiDisink,  in  the 
ue  hbo  1  ood  of  the  valuable  magnetic  ores  of  Orange  County.  At  thia 
J  pla  e  above  the  Blue  Kidge,  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Dela- 

'  Via      the  successors  of  the  first  occupants  found  "  mine  holes" 

and  t!  e  e  na  n  of  a  well-constructed  road,  extending  thence  nearly  one 
hund  d  m  les  to  Esopus  (now  Kingston)  on  the  Hudson.  Tradition 
a  be  th  excavations,  of  which  there  were  two,  and  "  the  old  mine 
road"  to  a  company  of  miners  from  Holland,  who  transported  ore  of 
some  kind  over  the  road,  until  the  work  was  suspended,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Province  to  the  Englisli  in  1664.  The  records  of 
the  West  India  Company  also  refer  to  a  piece  of  pure  copper  from  New 
Netherlands,  and  to  the  assurance  received  from  one  Kloos  de  Ruyter, 
that  there  was  a  copper  mine  at  Minisink.  It  was  for  that  metal  that 
the  mining  was  probably  carried  on.  The  copper  mine  of  the  Sehuylera 
near  New  Brunswick,  in  Jersey,  appears  also  to  have  been  wrought  to 
some  extent  by  the  Dutch.'  Habbard,  about  IGSO,  says  in  reference  to 
New  York,  "  Staten  Island  produces  tin  and  store  of  Iron  ore,  and  the 
calamine  stone  is  said  likewise  to  be  found  there." 

In  the  patents  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  of  which  that  of  Mini- 
sink,  embracing  the  larger  portion  of  Orange  County,  was  tlie  earliest 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  the  gold  and  silver  mines  were  reserved  in 
■virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  was  the  only  reservation  with  re- 
gard to  mines  and  minerals  in  the  grant  in  1684  of  the  large  manorial 
estate  to  Robert  Livingston,  in  Columbia  County,  where  probably  the 
first  Iron-works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  were 
works™'  afterward  erected  by  his  eldest  son,  Philip  Livingston.  These 
Anotim.       ^^^^  known  as  the  Ancram  Iron-works,  a  name  derived  from 


0  quantity  n 


of  20  stivers  wilb  equal  to  about  40  cents  of  obtaii 
onr  money.  Wheat  was  2fl.  lOat.  per  buaheL  ta  ci 
—O'CallagKan,  i.  477. 

(1)  The  abundant  deposita  of  copper 
on  the  aontbern  there  of  Lake  Superior  w 
very  early  notioad  by  the  French  Joe 
Miaeion dries.  They  are  said  to  have  bi 
mentioned  in  a  Bork  by  M.  Lognrde, 
16ZS,  and  agnin  by  Father  Claude  Alloi 

in  1668,  who  speaks  of  finding  pieces  of  cop-     the  north  side  of 
per,  and  that  the  natives  transmitted  tbeni     successful  effort, 


)   Lord     HiHaborough. 


!  was  attempted  there  as  eariy  fia  11 

Englialiman,  Aleiander  Henry,  at  1 

if  Ontonagon  river,  and  afterward 

lake,  but,  after  an  i 

abandoned.     The 


from  generation  to  generation  as  objects  of 
worship.  Mnsaea  of  copper  hammered  into 
nsefOl  forms  have  been  found  in  the  Western 
tnmnli,  which  wore  probably  obtained 
thenoe.  An  application  for  a  grant  of  thorn 
iraa  made  to  the  King  of  England  about  the 


I  Uoi 


Biplored  by 
dovernment  under  General  Caas,  in 
and  afterward  by  Dr.  Uoughton,  whc 
port,  in  1841,  gave  the  first  definite 
mation  roapecting  theae  valuable  depi 
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tie  n»«,e  plRce  of  the  femilj  in  Seotl.nd.  They  were  erected  o»  he 
ADcmm  or  Eoeloff  Jansetf,  Creel,  about  fourteen  m.le.  e..t  of  he 
Hud.on  The  ore  was  obtained  prineip.llj  from  the  «  ore  hill"  in  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  which  place,  was  Urst  settled  by  some  Dutch  famihes  from 
NewTork,  and  incorporated  by  lis  present  name  in  1111.  The  mine,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Philip  Livingston  was  one  of  the  principal  owner,  was 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  bloomery.  The  site  of  the  forge 
was  probably  chosen  on  aceount  of  a  vein  of  argentiferous  galena  or 
lead  ore  having  been  previously  discovered  and  opened  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston near  the  spot.  The  works  were  set  up  as  early  at  least  as  IMO, 
That  they  were  the  Brst  in  the  Province,  we  infer  from  the  ofBciai  re 
ports  to  the  Lord!  of  Trade.     The  Hon.  C.dwallader  Colden,  in  1723 


He  ijoras  or    iraui;.      -luc  ^lu".  ■--""■. 

assigns  as  the  reason  that  naval  stores,  iron,  etc.,  h«l  not  been  attempted 
that  it  was  aincnlt  to  persuade  people  to  change  their  aecnstomed  pur 
suits  for  new  ones,  which  were  expensive  in  the  beginning  and  a  ways 
uncertain  in  the  issne;  to  which  were  added  the  want  of  capital,  the 
cheapness  of  land,  and  the  consequent  dearn.ss  of  labor,  which  w«,  equal 
to  3.  a  day.  9overuor  Cosby,  in  1134,  alludes  to  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines  in  New  Jersey,  and  of  Lead  in  Hew  York,  and  to  the  abundance 
of  both  bog  and  mountain  ore.  of  Iron,  "but  as  jet  no  iron-work  i.  se 
up  in  this  Province."  He  considered  it  desirable  that  eneouragem.nt 
should  be  given  to  the  importation  of  Iron  In  pigs  and  bars  into  Bng- 
laud,  or  "  at  least  that  it  night  be  free  of  dnty."',  K.lm,  the  Swedish 
traveler,  in  IMS  says,  "Of  late  year. they  (of  tl.^  Tork)  have  shipped 
a  great  deal  of  Iron  to  England."  This  exportation  doubtless  consisted 
in  part  of  Iron  from  New  Jersey,  where  Iron-works  were  erected  many 

'' Ameng'the  early  explorers  of  the  highly  metalliferous  region  of  the 
Highlands  of  Orange,  Kockland,  Putnam,  and  other  counties,  were  a 
company  of  Qerman  minors,  sent  o.t  between  the  years  1130  and  1 J  60, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Baron  Hors.ncl.ver,  who  was  extremely  ..siduons 
in  prosecuting  the  search.  They  made  numerous  excavations,  of  whtch 
the  traditions  and  more  palpable  evidences  still  remain,  and  made  some 
attempts  to  turn  their  diseoveries  to  «ico«nt,  whence  man,  reports  of 
silver  and  lead  mines  in  the  Highlands  have  originated.  Iron-works 
appear  to  have  been  Crst  set  up  in  Orange  County  abont  this  time. 

In  1150,  when  information  respecting  Iron-works  in  the  Colome.  was 

called  form  reference  to  tie  bill  b.for.  Parliament  upon  the  snbjeel 

dovernor  Clinton  reported  that  at  a  place  called  Wa.ag.nda 

S—r       in  Orange  County,  abont  twenty-six  mile,  from  the  Hudson 

was  a  plating-forge  with  a  tilt-hammer.     It  was  the  property  of  Law 

[1)  Doc.  Hist,  of  How  Torb,  by  O'CaUaghin. 
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rence  Scrawley,  a  blacksmith,  and  was  built  four  or  five  years  before, 
but  was  not  then  in  use.  It  was  the  only  mil!  of  that  kind  in  the  Pro- 
Tince.  There  was  no  rolling  or  slitting  mill  or  steel  furnace  at  that  time 
in  the  ProTince. 

In  1150  the  first  discovery  was  made  of  a  rich  superficial  deposit  of 
iron  ore  at  the  south  end  of  Sterling  Mountain,  in  the  town  of  Monroe. 
In  the  following  year,  Ward  &  Colton  erected  at  the  outlet  of 
mfoeald  Sterling  Pond,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Warwick,  near 
""""■  the  Monroe  line,  a  charcoal  blast-furnace,  which  was  the  first 
in  Warwick,  These  works  were  called,  in  compliment  to  General  William 
Alexander  Lord  Sterling,  the  owner  of  the  land,  afterward  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  the  Sterling  Iron-works.  They  were  built  for 
the  manufacture  of  anchors,  and  during  the  next  year  Abel  Koble,  from 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  erected  a  forge  in  Monroe,  near  the  fur- 
nace, at  which  anchors  are  said  to  have  been  made. '  From  5(10  to  1,000 
tons  of  cold  short  magnetic  ore  were  then  taken  yearly  from  the  Sterling 
mine,  and  an  aggregate  of  about  140,000  tons  between  that  and  1812. 
The  metal  was  strong  and  has  been  largely  used  for  cannon,  bar-iron, 
Bteel,  and  other  purposes.  The  Sterling  Works  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  productiveness.  Before  and  during  the  Revolution,  about 
1,500  tons  of  pig-iron,  of  which  1,000  were  made  into  bar,  were  the  pro- 
duct of  the  county,  which,  we  believe,  had  no  other  works.  Mr.  Peter 
Townsend,  who  became  the  proprietor  before  the  war,  made 
H«i.teei,  ^jjpijQjg  at  the  place  in  1173,  and  in  1116  produced  the  first 
steel  in  the  Province,  at  first  from  pig  and  afterward  from  bar  iron,  in 
the  German  manner.  The  first  blister  steel  made  in  the  State  was  made 
by  Peter  Townsend,  Jr.,  in  1810,  from  ore  of  the  Long  Mine  on  the 
Sterling  estate.  In  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools  it  was  considered 
noniLd  oqual  to  the  famous  Dancmora  Swedish  Iron.  The  first  cannon 
tuains.  made  in  the  State  were  cast  by  the  same  person  for  Govern- 
ment, in  1816,  from  the  metal  of  these  mines.  They  were  from  six  to 
thirty-two  ponnders,  and  none  failed  in  the  proof.  The  immense  Iron 
chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  in  1778,  was  forged 
at  these  works.  It  weighed  186  tons,  and  was  made  and  delivered  in 
six  weeks  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering.'  It 
remained  unbroken,  we  believe,  during  the  war,  although  others  at  Fort 
Montgomery  and  on  the  lake  above  were  broken  by  the  British.  Links 
of  these  chains,  weighing  140  lbs.  each,  are  preserved  among  the  Revo- 
lutionary relics  at  Newburgh  and  in  New  York. 

(2)  Dr.  Horton's  Qaological    Report  of 
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A  second  furnace  was  erected  on  the  same  property  in  1111,  by  the 
Townsends,  who  had  two  forges  with  eight  forge  fires.  The  farnace  has 
been  in  ruins  for  fifty  years.  The  hamlet  still  bears  the  name  of  Sterling 
Works,  and  now  produces  daily  12  to  15  tons  of  pig-iron,  tlie  busiuess 
being  still  in  the  family  of  the  Townsends,  whose  large  hot-blast  furnace 
itands  two  miles  north  of  the  old  Sterling  furnace.  Southfield  furnace, 
Eix  miles  southeast  of  the  Sterling  mines,  owned  by  Peter  Townsend 
&  Co.,  was  built  in  1806.  Several  other  veins  of  magnetic  ore  were 
opened  in  the  last  century  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sterling  mine, 
which  itself  covers,  according  to  survey,  30  acres  of  ground.  The  Forest 
of  Dean  mine,  a  very  extensive  bed  six  miles  west-northwest  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  as  early  as  1T56  supplied  a  furnace,  which  was  abandoned 
twenty-one  years  after.  The  vein  is  over  30  feet  thick  and  150  broad, 
and  makes  good  cold  short  iron.  Samuel  Patrick  east  stoves  at  thi.s 
furnace  for  Government  in  1176. 

The  Long  Mine,  belonging  to  the  Townsends,  was  discovered  in  1761 
by  Uavid  Jones,  and,  during  the  next  seventy  or  eighty  years,  supplied 
on  au  average  500  tons  of  ore  annually  to  the  Sterling  Works. 
'"*'  '"*'  It  was  the  ouly  one  at  which  systematic  mining  was  attempted 
in  that  time,  and  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  170  feet  on  a  single  vein 
6  feet  thick.  The  ore  yielded  62  per  cent,  of  strong  tough  metal,  from 
which  cannon,,  muskets,  wire,  steei,  fine  malleable  Iron,  and  humess- 
bockles  of  good  quality  were  made.' 

The  Mountain  Mine,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Long  Mine,  was  found 
in  1758  by  a  hunter,  in  consequence  of  a  tree  having  been  .blown  up  by 
Honntsin  t^^  roots.  The  Iron  from  this  mine  was  remarkable  for  its 
*''°^'  strength  and  fine  polish,  and  was  in  consequence  chiefly  ex- 

ported to  England  to  be  tinned. 

Spruce  Swamp  or  B-ed  Mine,  of  pyritous  magnetic  ore,  three  miles 
south  of  Long  Mine,  discovered  in  1780  by  J.  Stupenfell;  the  Belcher 
othsctdinos  Mine,  discovered  in  1792  by  Jacob  Belcher,  on  the  Sterling 
inOntngeco.  estate,  at  the  south  end  of  the  mountain ;  the  Crossway  Mine, 
near  Mountain  Mine,  a  vein  14  feet  thick,  yielding  60  per  cent,  of  good 
Iron,  found  in  1793  by  John  Ball,  with  the  Patterson,  Clove,  O'Jfeill  or 
Nail  mine,  and  many  other  veins  more  recently  discovered,  now  supply 
the  anthracite  and  charcoal  furnaces  of  Orange  County  with  much  valu- 
able ore.  Vincent  Matthews,  Esq.,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  iron  mine 
in  Orange  County  in  1774- 

Many  old  furnaces  and  forges  for  smelting  these  ores  have  been 
long  abandoned.  A  furnace  was  in  operation  during  the  Revolution 
at   Craigsrille,  in  Blooming   Grove   township.      Haverstraw  furna«e, 

(1)  Dr.  Horion's  Rupott. 
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itt  Rockland  CoQiity,  and  one  or  two  bloomeries.oQ  the  west  bank  of 
Tappan  Sea,  which  smelted  ore  ou  the  neighboring  creeks,  and  other 
Abandoned  bloomcries  OU  the  Eamapo,  have  been  long  abandoned,  the 
Wotts.  former  for  fifty  years,  and  the  Croton,  Orange,  and  Woodbury 
furnaces  quite  or  nearly  as  long,'  Large  furnaces  now  occupy  the  Ramapo 
Yalley,  which  are  supplied  with  magnetic  and  limonite  ores  from  the 
mines  above  named  and  others  in  the  Highlands. 

In  list,  Governor  De  Lancey,  in  obediem-e  to  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, transmitted  an  account  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  Province  from 
Official  I'^^S  '-'*  II06.  It  contained  a  statement  of  the  product  of  the 
jtepoii.  Aucram  Iron-works  during  that  time,  as  furnished  by  Robert 
Livingston,  Jr.,  the  sou  of  the  first  proprietor.  It  was  represented  to 
be  the  only  Iron-works  in  the  Province  then  carried  on.  Several  others 
had  been  set  up,  but  were  abandoned,  through  mismanagement  or  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  undertakers.  Of  these  were  two  furnaces  in 
the  Manor  of  Cortland,  and  several  bloomeries  which  had  not  been 
worked  for  several  years.  Iron  ore  was  abundant,  especially  in  the 
Highlands,  and  it  was  probable  that,  with  the  return  of  peace  and  with 
encouragement  from  Parliament,  a  number  of  others  would  be  carried  on 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  which  in  time  would 
receive  from  the  Colonies,  in  exchange  for  her  own  manufactures,  all 
the  pig  and  bar  iron  she  required,  for  which  she  now  paid  Sweden  in 
cash.     The  following  is — 

An  Account  of  Iron  made  at  Ancram,  in  the  Manor  Limngaton,  by 
Robert  lAvingslon,  Jr.,  Esq. 


MADE  IJTO  B*KS.                           ] 
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While  many  others  were  unsuccessful,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
Ancrara  Works  should  have  continued  to  prosper,  considering  the  dis- 
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t  th  t  th  1    d  t     b     transported  from  llie  mine,  and  the  still 

g      t      d   t  1     h  tl     bar-iron  had  to  tie  carried,  to  the  Hudson 

d     t  1    the  market  at  New  York ;    while  the  roads 

M  (J  tJi         d       f     nveyance  were  imperfect,  and  aJl  the  opera- 

\  f  m  1ml  uture  were  generally  vude.     During  these 

y  rs  1  th  p  t  w  re  much  impeded  by  quarrels  with  citizens 
f  M  a^h  tt  Th  t  P  'ince,  in  virtue  of  its  charter,  claimed  juris- 
d   t  tw    lly  t    th     P  cific  Ocean,  and  had  made  grants  which 

1  ght  t  bj  t  t  nflict  with  the  Liviugston  claims.  This  led 
to  frequ  t  t  ,  m  I  ,  and  arrests  in  the  attempt  to  dispossess  the 
proprietor  and  his  tenants,  until  the  Revolution  terminated  the  disputes. 
An  afSdavit  was  made  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  May,  1155,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abduction  of  his  men,  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  Spring- 
field Jail  of  the  clerk,  forgeman,  two  founders,  and  other  workmen,  be 
was  unable  to  furnish  carriage-wheels  and  shot  for  the  expeditions  fitting 
out  against  Niagara  and  Crown  Point.  He  had  put  his  farnace  in  order 
for  that  pnrpose  at  an  expense  of  £400.  These  works,  which  were  thus 
engaged  in  the  public  service  at  the  most  important  period  of  colonial 
history,  had  nevertheless  become  highly  advantageous  to  the  owners 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence.  The  reputation  of 
Salisbury  bar-iron  was  doubtless  an  element  in  their  prosperity.  Besides 
the  Salisbary  ore  beds,  two  others  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  were  also 
opened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Manor,  one  north  and  the  other  south, 
near  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  lines.  The  Iron  from  all  these 
was  of  superior  quality.  In  addition  to  the  forge  and  furnace  at  An- 
eram,  there  were  also  forges  north  of  them  at  Maryburg,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Manor,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

The  iron-manufactures  of  Copake,  Hudson,  and  other  places  consti- 
tute an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  county  at  this  time. 

In  May,  1161,  William  Hawkshnrst  petitioned  the  Council  assembled 
at  Fort  George  for  the  sole  privilege  during  thirty  years  of  making 
anchors  and  anvils  within  the  Province.  The  application  was 
lorge,  rejected.  An  advertisement  of  the  same  person,  in  1165,  states 
that  he  had  lately  erected  "a  finery  and  great  hammer  for  refining  t!ie 
Sterling  pig-iron  into  bars."  His  customers,  on  application  to  him  in 
New  York,  could  be  supplied  witii  a  great  variety  of  iron  and  castings, 
sneh  as  "  flat,  square,  and  bar  iron,  cart,  waggon,  chair,  and  sleigh  tire, 
mill  spindles,  wrines  and  iron  axle  trees,  cast  mill  rounds  and  gudgeons, 
fullers'  plates,  forge  plates,  forge  hammers,  and  anvils,  pots,  kettles, 
potash  kettles,  and  plates  or  hearths  for  pearlash  furnaces,  sugar  and 
Btill  house  grates,  fifty -sixes  and  smaller  weights,  sash  weights,  &c,"   He 
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Btill  manufactured  anchors  and  pig-iron,  and  would  take  in  part  pay, 
iron  and  sundry  sorts  of  edge-tools,  viz.,  "sliort  bitted  pole-axes,  and 
Virginia  and  Carolina  made  hoes  and  bills,  &c."  These  we  suppose  to 
be  the  description  of  Iron  wares  supplied  at  that  time  by  the  iron  mann- 
factarers  of  the  country  from  domestic  Iron. 

During  the  year  last  named,  a  Society,  on  the  plan  of  the  London 
Society,  was  formed  in  New  York  to  encourage  domestic  manufaetures, 
sodet  which  the  continued  encroachments  of  Parliamentary  power 

»f  Aril  seemed  to  render  it  a  duty  to  foster.  Premiums  were  offered 
for  various  products  of  native  skill  and  industry,  and  a  fair  was  opened 
for  the  sale  of  such  articles.  Several  kinds  of  home-made  hardware, 
such  as  scythes,  shovels,  hoes,  etc.,  were  presented,  and  met  with  ready 
Bales. 

At  this  date  there  were  a  number  of  Iron-works  in  the  southern  part 
of  Duchess  County.  The  towns  of  Amenia,  Beekman,  Dover,  Fiahkill, 
iiu.he=i  *"<!  ^ome  others  in  the  south  and  east,  abound  in  very  rich 
Couaiy.  deposits  of  hematite  ore,  usually  of  the  solid  and  sometimes  of 
the  fibrous  varieties,  associated  with  mica  slate  and  limestone.  A  manu- 
facture of  yellow  ochre  from  the  pulverulent  form  of  the  hematite,  was 
established  many  years  ago.  At  Northeast  a  vein  of  galena  was 
wrought  as  early  as  1140,  by  a  company  of  Germans,  who  exported  the 
ore  to  Bristol,  England,  and  to  Amsterdam.  The  lode  is  crossed  by  a 
vein  of  copper  ore,  and  both  yield  silver,  the  former  45  and  the  latter 
80  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  working  was,  however,  abandoned  as  un- 
profitable, but  was  resumed  during  the  Revolution  by  Peter  McDanlels, 
encouraged  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Congress.  A  quantity  of 
lead  ore  was  taken  out,  but  the  business  was  eventually  given  up  once 
more.     Traces  of  lead  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

A  furnace  and  foundery  were  in  operation  during  the  Revolntion  in 
Amenia,  a  mile  from  the  Wassaic  station,  at  which  steel  and  castings 
were  made  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Hear  the  site— still  known  as  "the 
Steel-works"— the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  is  yet  carried  on  by  hot 
and  cold  blast,  and  the  product  used  for  gun-barrels. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Peter  Horsenclaver,  a  wealthy 
and  enterprising  German,  already  mentioned,  was  the  proprietor  of  seve- 
ral Iron-works  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  also  expended  coa- 
Biderable  sums  of  money  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  the 
manufacture  of  potash,  which  then  employed  much  labor  and  capital  in 
the  Colonies.  In  a  letter  dated  Fort  George,  January  13,  1161,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer  from  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
bis  enterprise  in  these  respects  is  highly  commended,  and  their  lordships 
were  referred  to  him  for  information  respecting  his  operations  in  Iron. 
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It  is  stated  io  the  same  letter  that  a  foundery  for  making  small  iron  pots 
had  been  lately  set  up  "  near  this  town,"  but  was  yet  inconsiderable. 
The  Governor  also  mentions  a  silver  mine,  or,  more  properly,  a  vein  of 
lead  ore  of  highly  argentiferous  character,  as  having  been  lately  leased 
by  order  of  the  British  Government  to  Mr.  Frederick  Philipso.  It  was 
in  the  Manor  of  Philipsburg,  in  West  Chester  County,  where  iron  ore 
also  existed,  for  working  whieh  last,  furnaces  were  early  erected.  A 
large  refinery  of  iron  or  lead,  belonging  to  Colonel  James,  was  in  ope- 
ration at  Sing  Sing  at  the  commencement  of  the  Kevolutioo. ' 

Magnetic  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  highlands  of  Putnam  County.  Its 
value  is  often  much  impaired  by  an  excess  of  sulphur.  Townsend's  mine 
Pnto^ra  ^^  Simcwog  hill,  in  Southeast,  is  the  oldest  known  in  that  part 
calmly,  Qf  ^jig  highlands,  which  was  extensively  e.xplored  by  Horsen- 
claver  and  his  company.  Ore  was  once  carted  from  this  mine  to  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  and  to  furnaces  along  the  Sound.  Though  amply 
productive,  the  workings  were  for  some  reason  abandoned  forty  years 
ago,  after  having  yielded  150,000  tons.  The  vein  is  in  some  places  20 
feet  thick  between  gneiss  and  hornblende  rock.  The  sulphate  of  iron, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  eulphiiret,  led  to  early  excavations 
in  many  places  in  early  times  in  search  for  silver,  as  at  the  old  "  silver 
mine,"  so  called,  northeast  of  Anthony's  Nose.  On  the  top  of  that 
promontory,  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron  was  also  opened  formerly,  but 
proved  too  sulphurous  for  use. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound,  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  as  else- 
where mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  attempted  as  early  as 
£_;,„  1655  by  a  native  of  Southold.     A  bloomery  forge  was  built, 

laiBod.  probably  before  the  Revolution,  at  Patchogue,  in  Brookhaven, 
midway  between  New  York  and  Sagg  Harbor.  It  was  owned  at  a 
later  period  by  Jeffrey  Smith,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  other 

(1)  On  30*  October,  1775,  Congress  di-  abroad  to  purchase  BOO  Inos  of  lead,  and 
reoted  tha  Board  of  War  to  writs  to  the  while  churches  and  prirate  houses  in  ths 
GovBmmenl  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ro-  cities  wore  stripped  of  their  leaden  sponta 
comiaending  it  focthnitb  to  take  measurea  and  tha  weights  to  tlie  windows,  and  ladies 
for  having  the  lead  mines  in  the  State  iD  nianj  places  surrendered  their  stores  of 
worked,  and  promising,  in  case  laborers  shining  pewter  to  furnish  bullets  for  the 
woro  scoroe,  to  supplj  prisoners  of  war  for  soldiery,  the  leaden  equcstrinn  statue  which 
that  purpose.— /our.  n/  Conjr.,  iii.  463.  The  had  been  decreed  by  a  grateful  people  to 
only  lead  mine  in  the  State  which  was  of  the  king  in  1770,  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
»ny  aeoouni  in  the  last  ccnlurj,  we  believe,  from  the  streets  of  New  York  to  make  bnl- 
was  the  Livingston  mine  at  Anoram.  This  lots  for  the  destruction  ot  bis  military  sub- 
mine  was  wrought  during  the  war,  but  the  jects.  It  was  melted  up  in  the  family  of 
dOTPCBtio  supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand  Gov.  Woleott  of  Counecticul,  and  mada 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war.     CoDgress,  in  i2,0(IO  bullela. 
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manafactures.  In  the  primary  formations  of  Long  Island,  Statea,  and 
New  York  islands,  and  the  smaller  adjacent  ones,  magnetic  iron  ores 
occur  in  considerable  quantity.  This  mineral  nnderlies  some  portions 
of  tlie  city,  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  island.  It  was  fonnd  there 
by  Mr.  Peter  Townsend  many  years  ago. 

Peter  T.  Curtenins  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  air-furnace  in  the 
city  of  New  Yorlc  before  the  Revolution.  In  February,  1775,  aa  stated 
Hesry  '"  *  paper  of  that  date,  a  large  cylinder  for  the  steam-engine 
taatiog.  ^f  |.jjg  water-works  then  in  progress  of  erection,  was  cast  at 
the  foundery  of  Sharp  &  Curtenins.  It  was  said  to  be  "the  first  per- 
formance of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  America,"  and  to  have  been 
extremely  well  executed.' 

(1)  Tho  city  hnd  been  preFiously  supplied     tnentionsil  BOS  cast,  must  hava  bean  one  if 


oordanco  with  an  Act  of  Asaembly  in  1741. 

Colles,  under  whose  direction  itwaa  pro 

This  first  and  early  attempt  to  supply  tbo 

ably  commenoed,  is  believed  to  have  ma 

city  by  meiina  of  aqneduots  Ho5  proposed 

tbe  first  stoam-engine  ever  constfucted 

and  purtinlly  carried  onl    by  Cbrialopher 

this  country.     In  1771,  as  we  are  inform 

Colles,  an  accomplished  civil  engineer  from 

by  Mr.  Thompson  Westcott,  Colles  offer 

Ireland,  who,  in  1774,  eonlraoled  t     b    Id 

h                         Ph  1   3  Iph                hyd 

a  reservoir  on  tbe  east  side  of  Bro  d      y 

Tb              y        h    d  1         d  1 

betneen    Pearl    and   White    streets.      Til 

th  t       ty          P       m  t        Hyd 

completion  of  the  design  was  fruslraf  d  by 

t  t         Hyd       I              d   1     k               t 

tbe  «ar  with  England.     Aft*r  the  pe 

11      rat  d    by       p  nm           and         L 

I7S5,  BObemee  for  supplying  water  v 

m  d  1      f             1  (0     h                1  d    g 

newed  by  CoUes  and  others,  survey 

J            A     tb            It    h    w 

supply  of  itopuro  water  was  rai«ed 
itenni  engme,  and  dittnbuted  in 
Other  projects  for  wells  aud  open 
were  pioposed  and  abandoned  by  di 
companies,  uniil  the  Assembly,  on  M 

1534,  autbonied  a  joint  stock  compan 
the  citiiens,  nt  the  cbarler  election  in 

1535,  approved  of  the  survey  made  b; 
missioners  for  an  squeduot  to  the  h 
Croton  river.  This  magniScent  ent> 
was  commenced  in  (he  spring  of  183 
its  completion  was  cetebratcil  Oclobei 
IS42.  Tbe  chief  engineer  was  John  ] 
vis,  who,  before  its  commenoement,  su 


The  engine  fot  which  ihe  cylinder  above- 


A  g        1773   b 

tb 

h   r 

not 

pro. 

the  same  year  be 

lectu 

red 

in  New  York  on 

™gin. 

ed   SE 
.gave 

.  les. 

entioned  in   the 

test.    Inl77S,  ht 

sons  in  gunnery. 

In  1784,  IiB  prcsi 

suted 

ncmorial  to  the 

Hew  York  legisli 

itare. 

on 

the   subject  of 

water  oommnnica 

tion  w 

ith  Lake  Ontario  by 

tbe  Mohawk  rive 

r.     D 

urin 

g  the  next  year. 

Kith  meagre  aid 

from 

tbi 

s  legislature,  he 

e:ip1ored  tbe  ooun 

try  a; 

S3  Wood  Creek, 

and  published  a  ] 

lamphlet 

on  ■'The  Inland 

Navigation  of  Xe 

wYo 

rk," 

showing  its  ad- 
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We  have  Been  no  mention  of  smelling  (nroacee  or  forge,  m  the  mle, 

time.     But  one  furnace  and  ine  forge,  aecordmg  t^ 

Mather,  remained  in  .orlting  order  in  the  cntie.  of  Ne,  Yorlr,  West 


ien  no  mennou  vi  amc.u.ug  ■"■" ^^ 

.tthat  time.     B.t  one  fnr.ace  and  ine  'orge,  »cordl.g_to^  Prof— 

Mather,  rcmai 

Chester,  and  Putnam  in  1842. 


Chester,  and  Futnam  in  irm.  t  i„  f; 

The  «port.  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  J«  y  6, 
1166,  included  533  tons  of  b.r.iron,  valued  at  f  26  .tertag  per  ten ; 
,  500  tons  of  pig-iron,  at  «  10s.  per  ton  ;  and  80  tons  of  copper 

«C"  „.  „  £100  per  ton.  Some  Iron  was  at  th,s  t™.  .hipped  to 
Ireland  in  the  emigrant  and  merchant  vessel,  in  esehange  for  linen  and 
'.  hrllfacturef  In  1115,  the  8r.t  ,«,r  of  the  war  20.  ton,  of  iron 
worth  £16  10s.  (an  average,  probabij,  of  the  prices  of  bar  and  pig  iron 
Ir  font  wee  imported,  a.d  in  1716  onl,  40  ton.  The  shipment,  of 
?  a  from  the  port  in  these  ,».  amounted  to  M  ton-  ot  p.g  and 
760  of  bar  iron  in  1775,  and  to  800  tons  of  pig  and  690  of  bar  m  1  76 
The  pig  m.t.1  was  valued  at  75s.  and  the  bar  at  £17  per  ton.  S„  ton. 
of  copper  ore  were  exported  in  1775,  and  only  on.  in  1716.' 

'wTs  not  until  aft'r  the  Bevolution  that  the  ^«™f™- '''»"-' 
that  section  of  th.  State  in  which  its  greatest  mineral  wealth  i.  found, 
that  »»"»»        ^^^^  ,^„„   i„„   t„i„„  i,  „„,  conducted    were 
K'v*  te„gM  to  the  knowledge  of  Its  people.     The.e  lie  m  the  vast 
beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ore  in  the  valley,  of  Lake  Ch.mpla, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  Iron  enterprise  of  thU  rich  agricultural  and 
miners   region  is  no.  expanding  with  great  rapidity,  and  promises  e 
w  by  the  aid  of  modern  science,  capital,  and  material  agencies,  to 
attJ'n  a  magnitude  hitherto  uneqnaled  in  tins  country. 
"T.    he  gr'a.  belt  of  primary  or  Huronian  a.d  L"™'-;"  '  » 
Northeastern  New  York,  throughout  the  conntie.  of  Wa.hington,  Sara 
foga  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  St.  Lawrence,  the  supply  of  ore,  i 
2,'.f  liimisible,  and  the  greatest  .Bnence  of  fuel  a.d  water-power 
potat  t    a  future  development  of  the  Iron-manufacture  in  that  region 
rf".  ordinary  extent.     Th.  richest  deposit,  of  these  ore,  are  probably 
Ise  in  tb.  counties  of  Essex  a.d  Clinton,  where  the  hug.  acclivities 
If   he  Adirondac  hills  seem  compacted  of  strata  and  rock,  of  iron  or., 
tmens.  boulder,  al.o  strew  the  s.rf»=e  in  many  place.,  and  veins. 


i  veins, 

-    .  -    .    .  _■  _.  i-  tyin  ndiiiiBrtion.  and  speahs  of  hi™ 

p.,1,4  10  ft.  H....  Ij  J.ltt'7  S.I11.,  b.l  vc.  ..  lln  "•"•••     '  ;  ,,. 

SiS  not  D»BB      He  putllshea  again   on  the  ns  the  projeotnr  ono  niie 
j,dnot  ,M..    B    P  ,„,^j  d„„„j  ,b,  ,.,  ot  IS12  on 

Mbieot  in  1807.     De  Witt  onnion  a  e  ciinton.     He  was  a  man  of  modoslj, 

the  Br>t  and  heat  praelioal  aoggesliona  for  taalle  ^  ingennity,  but  died  poor 

,1.1,0,  York  and  Brio  Canal  »h„....e  ;;;'';„-;.„d'.j._,s;    r..«..f.    L/.  •/ 

''"""Tlnts=Tr,;rX".-  «0,,p.l.S,O«.."*./"- 

Mr.  CoHen  also  commeniis  bighly  his  ser- 
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masses,' and  concretions  underlie  the  valleys  of  the  Sarana«,  the  Aa 
Sable,  the  Scrooa,  and  of  the  several  head  streams  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Lake. 

The  only  settlement  made  before  the  Revolution  north  of  Crown 
Point  iu  this  region  of  forest,  was  by  William  Galliland,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  who,  in  May,  17G5,  planted  a  colony  of  mechanics  and  la- 
borers on  the  Boquet,  where  they  built  saw-mills,  a  smithery,  and  other 
improvements.  The  influence  of  iron  upon  the  compass  was  noticed  by 
Galliland  in  the  following  year,  and  its  existence  thence  inferred.  In 
July,  ITSO,  he  notes  in  his  journal  that  "Joseph  Carter,  of  Scituate, 
Rhode  Island,  offers  Gd.  lawful  money  per  ton  for  iron  ore,  and  raise 
it  at  his  own  expense,  500  to  1,000  tons  annually."  In  March,  1183,  it 
is  again  recorded  that  "  John  Gilbert,  owner  Berkshire  Furnace  in 
Lenox,  proposes  to  be  concerned  in  it  at  his  own  expense.  Mem.  to 
write  him  as  soon  as  we  may  safeiy  visit  the  place."'  The  iron-manu- 
facture iu  this  important  region  was  commenced  some  years  after  by  the 
New  England  people,  who  lowed  in  after  the  Peace.     In  1801,  the  first 

Iron-works  were  built  at  Willsboro  Falls  on  the  Boquet,  where 
iroii-worka  GcorgB   Throop  and  Levi  Highly  commenced  with   Charles 

Kane,  of  Schenectady,  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  of  from 
300  to  1,500  lbs.  weight,  under  a  ten  years  contract  with  parties  in 
Troy.  Mill  cranks,  for  the  numerous  saw-mills  of  the  region,  grist- 
mill machinery,  and  afterward  steamboat  irons,  were  made  at  this  fonn- 
dery,  which  was  ultimately  changed  to  a  bloomery,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  ore  used  in 
the  first  ten  years,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Arnold  ore  bed  in  Clinton 
County,  was  principally  obtained  from  Vermont,  the  only  deposit  then 
opened  in  all  that  region  being  at  Basin  Harhor.  Some  ore  was  also 
brought  from  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  export  anchors.'  A  roliing-mill  was,  a  few  years  later,  erected 
by  W.  D.  Ross  on  the  same  stream,  at  which  nail-plates  in  large  quan- 


(1)  Wateon's  Survey  of  Easel  Counlj. 

Mnine,  New  Hampshire,  ond  Vermont.     In 

Canada  Ibe  French  are  said  to  have  bad  an 

this  section  of  H«w  York  belong  to  tbe  ei- 

iron-furnace  as  early  as  1717,  on  a  branch 

l«nded  belt  of  primary  ores  wbiob  stretches 

of  the  St.  Maurice  river,  seven  miles  north 

in  a  soulhwestorly  direction  from  the  Cobo- 

or  Trois  Rivieres,  in  the  loi.er  province, 

quLd    Mountain  in   Hova  Sootia— where  it 

where  the  St.  Manrico  cold-blast  furnaoe 

Bupporta  the  Acudia  Furnace  at  Great  Vil- 

now is.     A  nianafaclorj  of  small  nails  was 

lage,  on    Folly  river,  with   magnetic   and 

established  at  QDobec  in  1T64,  which,  in  ibe 

tpecular  ore  in  large  quanti^^,  and  in  close 

first  six  months,  eiportcd  300  tons  of  nails 

U,   Florida,  the    West    Indies,    and   Sooth 

—through   New  Brunswick,  Canada   Ehs(, 

Amcrici. 
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titles  were  made,  aad  supplied  to  the  nail-factory  at  Fair  Ilavcn,  Vt.,  at 
$8  per  ewt. 

The  "  Elba  Iron-Works,"  a  forge  with  four  to  six  fires,  was  built  in 
1809,  at  North  Elba,  on  a  braueh  of  the  An  Sabie  river,  bj  Archibald 
Mclutyre  &  Co.,  nsiug  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  which,  however,  pro^e'' 
too  refractory.  After  a  few  years  of  prosperous  business,  and  with 
every  other  advantage,  the  works  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted, but  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  After  the  eonstrue- 
tioB  of  the  Champlain  Canal  had  furnished  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  aud  David  Henderson,  erected 
AditoDdsc  *^s  fi''^'^  furnace  of  the  Adii-ondac  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
"^"''^  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  was  in  a 
secluded  spot  among  the  Adirondsc  hills,  where,  an  Indian  hunter 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  vast  deposit  of  the  richest  ore,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.  A 
blast-furnaee,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling-furnaee,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.  The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  toughness  and  strength,  and  especially 
Pi„t  adapted  for  making  nails  and  steel.     At  the  Adirondac  Steei- 

casi-bieji.  ^Qrijs  of  tiie  Company,  in  Jersey  City,  the  manufacture  of 
casl-steel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
speciaiens  of  steel  and  of  the  iroa  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
premium  at  the  great  London  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  15  per  cent,  of  Iron, 
and  much  is  yearly  exported  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  Tlie  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
fnraaces,  some  16  or  more  bloomeries,  and  other  extensive  works,  and 
Clinton  County  an  equal  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  comities  before 
mentioned  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron-works.  '  Several  villages 
and  towns,  as  Eeesville,  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of 
manufacture  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
century  as  that  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gun-manufacture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  IHO. 
Gun-stocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Vander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  a 
saw-mill  on  Beavers  Creek.     It  was  an  active  business  in  ItiS,  when 
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KaJra  Tisitcd  the  place.  Muskets  or  rifles  were  made  in  consideraola 
qaantity  for  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  Albany  was  a  principal  centre. 
The  slocks  were  made  of  wild  cherry,  red  maple,  and  occasionally  of  the 
black  walnut  of  Pennsylvania.  The  armories  at  Albany  were  employed 
by  the  government  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution. 

Nails  had  long  been  an  article  of  handicraft  production  in  several 
of  the  Colonies.  But  the  consumption  of  nails  and  spikes  was  enor- 
mous, and  the  importations  from  England  always  large  in  some  of  the 
Provinces.  During  the  war,  when  English  nails  could  no  longer  be  oh- 
tained  with  ease,  some  were  impdrted  from  France  but  were  not  liked, 
and  the  people  were  forced  to  increase  the  domestic  production.  A 
future  independence  for  all  articles  of  simple  mauufaeture,  like  nails 
and  spikes,  was  felt  to  be  necessary  under  the  new  hopes  inspired  by  an 
independent  nationality. 

On  the  revival  of  industry  after  the  Peace,  a  nail  manufactory  was 
established  in  the  year  1787  on  Orange  street,  Albany,  by  Garret  Wit- 
i;^,i.  beck.     He  manufactured  83  and   lOa  at  one  shilling,  and  20s 

""'■'■  ami  24s  at  eleven  pence  per  pound.  The  quality  was  claimed 
to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  imported.  During  the  same  year,  an- 
other factory,  in  which  every  description  of  nails  was  manufactured, 
was  erected  in  or  near  the  same  town  by  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Douw,  and 
Ten  Eyck.  Their  nails  were  also  represented  to  be  as  cheap  as  any 
foreign  nails,  and  superior  to  them  in  quality. 

Carriage-building  has  in  late  years  become  a  considerable  business  in 
New  York.  Among  the  reminiscences  collected  from  aged  citinens  by 
Crriage.  ^^^  '^*^  ^^'  ^^*^°°>  ^^^  annalist,  was  the  statement  that  be- 
w„t"*  ^**'"''  *'^^  Revolution,  carts  were  not  allowed  to  have  tires  upon 
their  wheels.  Private  carriages  were  by  no  means  a  common 
thing  in  most  American  cities  in  colonial  times.  About  the  year  1768, 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  was  announced  as  a  new  busi- 
ness in  Kew  York,  by  Elkanah  and  'WilUam  Deane  from  Dublin.  They 
brought  out  their  workmen,  as  they  state,  at  great  expense,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  coaches,  chariots,  landaus,  phaetons,  post-chaises,  cur- 
ricles, chairs,  sedans,  and  sleighs  five  per  cent,  below  the  importation 
prices. 

Coach  springs  were  first  made  in  the  city  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  from 
England,  who  came  out  as  a  shopmate  of  Mr.  Grant  Thorburn,  and  for 
a  time  prospered  in  the  business. 

Jewelers  and  silversmiths  were  numerous  in  New  York  from  an  eariy 
period.  Anthony  Lamb  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  as  early 
aa  1750,  and  manufactured  Godfrey's  quadrant  in  an  improved  form. 
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Henry  ■Witcmaii,  from  Philadelphia,  set  up  the  manufacture  of  metal 
buttons  near  the  Fly  Market  soon  after. 

Among  those  who  labored  to  introduce  the  era  of  steam  in  the 
Iron  manufacture  and  all   those    branches    which   it   subserves,  seyeral 

citizens  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  were  early  engaged, 
Meiena        Its   direct    agency    in  the   several    departments   of  the    iron 

busincis  has  been  as  a  new  creation  ;  and  its  numerous  appli- 
cations to  machinery  of  all  kinds  has  constantly  augmented  the  demand 
for  Iron,  and  extended  the  field  for  labor,  capital,  and  skill  to  a  degree 
impossible  without  it.  In  this  connection,  Christopher  Collea,  John 
Stevens,  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  Robert  Fulton,  appear  among  the 
earliest  laborers.  The  name  of  Stevens  is  associated  with  that  of  Fitch 
in  the  first  application  of  steam  to  navigation;  and  his  patented  im- 
provements in  the  engine  of  Savery,  the  boiler,  bellows,  etc.,  were  among 
the  earliest  granted  by  the  new  government.  In  the  year  following  the 
splendid  succe^  of  Fulton  on  the  Hudson,  the  steamboat  Phenis,  bailt 
by  John  C.  Stevens,  and  navigated  by  his  son  Robert  L.  Stevens  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  was  probably  the  first  that  traversed  the  Atlantic. 
When  the  grand  idea  of  a  canal  through  the  State,  suggested  by  CoUes, 
was  advocated  in  New  York,  Stevens  proposed  a  railroad  instead,  which 
would,  if  followed,  have  given  the  Empire  State  the  precedence  in  that 
anequaled  system  of  internal  communication.  To  her  vast  system  of 
canals,  secured  by  the  efforts  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others,  and  to  her 
magnificent  railways  in  connection  with  steam.  New  York  owes  the 
development  of  her  great  iron  resources  no  less  than  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  State.  Her  immense  foreign  commerce  ia 
equally  the  result  of  steam-power  applied  to  ocean  travel. 

New  Jersey. — The  system  of  Primary  and  older  Secondary  rocks, 
which  furnish  the  immense  masses  of  iron  ore  in  New  York,  carry  with 
them  where  they  cross  into  New  Jersey  in  the  gneissoid  structure  of  the 
south  mountain  range,  the  same  rich  veins  of  magnetic  oxyd  and  brown 
hematite  ore.  These,  with  the  bog  ore  of  the  Tertiary  and  Oretaceoas 
formations  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  have  supplied  numerous 
Iron-works  from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  The  metallic  wealth  of  New 
Jersey  was  partially  discovered  by  the  Dntch  ia  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers,  and  early  became  the  principal  source  of 
domestic  Iron. 

The  earliest  Iron-works  in  that  Province  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count belonged  to  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  a  merchant  of  Barbadoes, 
whose  brother  Richard,  of  Morrisiana,  and  himself  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Morris  family  in  that  and  adjacent  States.     These  works  were 
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situated  in  the  town  of  Slirewsbnry,  in  Monmouth  County,  and,  with 
other  improvements  of  the  owner,  formed  a  large  establishment  for  that 
Firsi  Iron-  period.  We  are  nnabie  to  say  at  what  date  precisely  they 
works.  j^gpg  erected.  They  are  supposed  by  Dr.  O'Callaghan  to  have 
been  purchased  of  James  Grover,  who  in  1650  was  the  collector  for  the 
poor  at  Gravesend  on  Long  Island.  In  1055,  Grover,  with  other  disaf- 
fected people,  hoisted  the  British  ensign  at  that  place,  and  read  a  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  tiie  Dutch  government.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  from  some  of  the  Yankee  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  to  Cromwell  asking  to  be  emancipated  from  the  Dutch  joke. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  owner  of  the  Iron-works  in  question. '  Shrewsbury  was  settled 
by  Connecticut  people  about  the  year  1664,  when  the  Province  was 
surrendered  to  the  English.  Henry  Leonard,  one  of  the  workmen  at  the 
first  Iron-works  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  removed  to  this  part  of  Jersey  near 
that  time,  and  is  said  to  have  set  up  one  of  the  first  forges  in  the 
Province. 

The  gran  f  and  MM  is  dated  October  25,  1676,  and  em- 
braced 3,540  a  w  h  u  b  to  him  and  his  heirs  "to  dig,  delve, 
and  carry  awa  a  u  m  n  iron  as  they  shall  find  or  see  fit  to 
dig  and  carry  a  ay  h  n  w  k,  or  that  shall  be  found  in  that  tract 
of  land  tha  n  ii  he  southeast  branch  of  the  Baritan 
river  and  the  whale  pond  on  the  sea  side,  and  is  bonnded  from  thence  by 
the  sea  and  branch  of  the  sea  to  the  eastward  to  the  Earitan  river,  he  or 
they  paying  all  such  jnst  damages  to  the  owners  of  the  land  where  they 
shall  dig  as  shall  be  Judged  is  done  by  trespass  of  cattle,  or  otherwise 
sastained  by  the  carting  and  carrying  of  the  said  mine  to  the  work.'" 

The  East  Jersey  Proprietaries,  in  their  account  of  the  Province  in 
1683,  speak  of  its  mineral  treasures  as  remaining  to  be  discovered,  but 
they  state  that  a  smelting-furuace  and  forge  were  already  set  up,  which 
made  good  Iron,  and  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  These  were 
doubtless  the  works  of  Colonel  Morris,  which  then  employed  sixty  or 
seventy  negroes  in  addition  to  white  servants  and  dependents  of  the 
proprietor.  Shrewsbury  was  at  that  date  the  most  southern  settlement 
in  the  Province,  and  had  a  population  of  about  400 ;  that  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  the  seat  of  government,  being  about  100,  and  of  Newark 
500. 

In  December,  1141,  Mr.  Morris  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  transmitting  an  address  from  the  Council  and  Assembly  asking 

(1)  O'CsUaghan's  Hew    Nothorlonds,  ii.         (2)  Whilehead's  East  Jersoj,  i.  91. 
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for  encoiiragement  of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  the  Province.  It 
would  thus  appear  to  have  already  become  a  promising  industry  in  New 
Jersey, 

The  first  settlement  in  Susses  and  Morris  counties  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  about  the  year  1685,  by  people  from  the  older  towns 
Morris  ""'^  ^'^°'^  ^^*  ^""^  ^^^  England,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
connty.  jjjg  jpQjj  ppgg  j„  ^(ig  neighborhood  of  Hanover,  in  Morris 
County.  They  early  erected  several  forges,  and  engaged  extensively  in 
the  Iron-manufacture.  The  several  spurs  of  the  great  Apalachian  chain 
which  diversify  these  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Korthwestera  New 
Jersey  were  alike  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
ores  which  they  embosomed,  and  for  their  afftuence  of  wood  and  water- 
power  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  Iron. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  ten  mines  were  wrought  within  the 
limits  of  Morris  County,  which  contained  two  furnaces,  three  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  and  about  forty  forges  with  two  to  four  iires  each.  Dr. 
Kitchelf,  in  his  Secood  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Jersey  for  1855,  enumerates  and  describes  upward  of  eighty  iron  mines 
within  the  four  counties  of  Susses,  Passaic,  Morris,  and  Warren. 
These  furnish  principally  the  magnetic  osyd,  hydrated  peroxyd,  and 
other  primary  ores.  The  ores  of  other  metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  are 
also  found  in  the  same  interesting  region. 

The  site  first  occupied  by  the  settlers  of  Hanover,  still  known  as  "  the 
old  forges,"  was  about  twenty  miles  eastward  from  the  mine  whence  they 
obtained  the  ore.  This  was  the  celebrated  Snckasnnny  mine  in  the 
town  of  Eandolph,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  The  ore  was  carried 
thence  to  the  works  in  leathern  bags  on  pack-horses,  and  the  iron  was 
conveyed  back  in  the  same  way  over  the  Orange  Mountains  to  Newark. 
Forges  at  Morristown,  and  some  in  Esses  County,  were  long  supplied 
in  the  same  way  from  the  rich  ore  of  the  mine,  some  of  which  is  highly 
magnetic,  and  yielded,  on  analysis,  over  80  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  ore 
was  for  some  time  free  to  all,  but  in  IVIT  the  land  was  taken  up  by 
Joseph  Kirkbride.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  mine  became  the 
mokarson  property  of  the  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  formerly  Secretary 
™'"-  of  the  Navy,  who  resided  near  Dover,  and  was  estensively  en- 

gaged in  mining  the  ore.  The  mine  is  still  known  as  Dickerson's,  and 
its  ore,  mixed  with  others  to  correct  a  cold  short  tendency,  is  mnch  used 
by  furnaces  at  Philipsburg  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  village  of  Troy,  ia  Hanover,  a  bloomery  forge,  still  in  opera- 
tion, was  built  in  1143.  On  the  Rockaway  and  its  branches  several 
forges  were  erected  during  the  nest  sixty  years.  Two  of  these  were  in 
the  village  of  Rockaway,  and  a  third,  erected  in  1805,  was  in  1856  con- 
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verted  into  a  steel-mill.  Beack  Glen  bloomery,  three  miles  north  of 
the  Tillage,  was  built  in  IIBO  and  rebuilt  ia  1856.  ..Etna  forge,  on 
Bnrnt  Meadow  Brook,  three  miles  further  north,  was  set  up  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  near  the  site  of  the  bloomery  of  Mr.  George  E. 
Richter,  and  one  mile  from  the  Denmark  Anchor  bloomery,  erected  in 
the  year  1800.  A  bloomery  forge  was  also  built  about  the  year  1780 
seven  miles  west  of  Rockaway  station,  on  the  Rockaway.  Having  been 
twice  rebuilt,  it  is  still  at  work  upon  the  Suckasunny  ore,  and  is  known 
aa  the  Valley  Forge.  Several  others  were  early  erected  in  the  Berkshire 
Valley.  Two  or  three  miles  above  Milton,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
north  of  Rockaway,  the  Russia  and  Hopewell  bloomeries  were  set  up, 
the  former  in  1T75  and  the  latter  iu  1780,  and  both,  ha?irig  beeu  re- 
built, are  still  in  operation  with  hammers  driven  by  water-power. 

Randolph,  Mount  Hope,  Morristown,  Boonton,  Dover,  and  other 
places  in  the  county,  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  Iron-works  for  a 
long  period.  One  of  the  slitting  and  rolling  mills  above  re- 
Boontop,  j.gj.^gjj  1^,^  about  1790  occupied  the  site  of  Old  Boonton 
Bloomery,  six  miles  east  of  Rockaway.  Boonton  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  largest  Iron  business  in  the  State.  The  works  of  the  East  Jersey 
Manufacturing  Company,  erected  in  that  village  about  thirty  years  ago, 
are  among  the  largest  in  New  Jersey.  The  Dover  Rolling-mill,  near 
the  Dover  station  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  was  built  by  Israel 
Canfield  and  Jacob  Livey  in  1792,  when  the  place  contained  only  four 
dwellings  and  a  forge.  It  has  beeu  twice  rebuilt,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  steel-furnace,  which  has  made  1,000  tons  of  steel  in  a  year.  A  char- 
coal furnace  at  Mount  Hope,  four  miles  northwest  of  Rockaway,  cast 
shot  and  shell  for  the  army  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It  stopped 
about  thirty  years  ago.  This  place  is  the  centre  of  extensive  mining 
operations,  having  no  less  than  thirty-two  ore  beds  wrought  ia  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  most  northerly  of  this  group,  which  includes  the  Dicker- 
son,  is  the  Hibernia  mine,  a  magnetic  ore  bed  9  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Hibernia  Iron-works,  in  Pequannock  township,  received,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  in  1769,  a  grant  of  certain  privileges 
mbernia  ^^  commoH  with  Others  in  Burlington  County,  for  their  enconr- 
iron-works,  agemeut.  The  furnace  was  employed  during  the  war  in  casting 
grape-shot  and  other  ordnance  for  Government.  A  letter  from  the 
owner  or  manager,  Joseph  Huff,  dated  November  21,  1776,  in  which  he 
requests  a  supply  of  salt  to  enable  him  to  lay  in  a  stock'  of  provisions, 
without  which  he  must  put  the  works  out  of  blast,  states  that  it  was  tlie 
only  furnace  in  the  Province  which  he  knew  to  be  then  in  blast,  or  at 
which  such  stores  could  be  supplied  for  the  public  service. 

A  mine  of  the  sulphnret  of  iron  or  pyrites,  at  the  base  of  the  Green 
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Pond  or  Copperas  mountain,  in  the  same  town,  furnished  material  for  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  copperas  in  the  last  century.  At  its 
Coppsras-  close,  the  township  had  two  charcoal  furnaces  and  a  number 
works.        qp  forges. 

Several  early  Iron-works  were  erected  on  the  Uingwood  and  Pequan- 
noek  rivers,  which  unite  at  Pompton.  A  forge  was  bnilt,  about  a  cen- 
tury since,  on  the  present  site  of  the  bloomery  and  anchor  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith,  three  mites  above  Bloomingdale,  in  Passaic  County. 
After  entirely  disappearing,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1841.  A  charcoal  furnace, 
two  or  three  miles  further  northwest,  also  on  the  Morris  County  side  of 
the  Pequannock,  was  erected  previous  to  1170,  as  shown  by  a  piece  of 
pig  metal  from  it  stamped  with  that  date.  It  was  abandoned  two  years 
after,  and  was  replaced  in  1840  by  the  large  Charlottenburg  bloomery 
and  rolling-mill  of  G.  H.  Rentoa,  of  Newark.  Between  these,  about  the 
former  date,  were  also  two  forges.  At  the  village  of  Ringwood,  near 
the  State  line,  a  forge  also  existed  formerly.  There  are  8  mines  of  rich 
magnetic  ore  in  this  vicinity.  The  present  Ringwood  bloomery  at 
Boardville,  and  Long  Pond  bloomery,  three  miles  northwest  of  it,  were 
built  by  Baron  Hass  before  the  Revolution,  and  now  make,  the  former 
about  400  and  the  latter  800  tons  of  blooms  jea  ly  The  e  with  the 
Charlottenburg  and  Mount  Hope  works,  once  belong  d  to  one  company, 
at  which  time  there  were  also  two  forges  between  Sm  th  ad  the  old 
Charlottenburg  furnace.  Methodist  bloomery  on  the  Pe  {uannock, 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  the  Patterson  stat  on  n  Pa  a  c  County, 
was  built  about  1780.  The  following  bloomery  fo  ^^es  n  Mo  is  Connty 
were  erected  about  the  year  1190,  and  are  still  running,  viz.  :  Hard 
Bargain,  near  Petersburg ;  Bartleyville,  near  Mount  Olive,  now  the  old- 
est ia  that  vicinity  ;  Holsey's  forge  at  Rockaway  ;  Split  Rock  bloomery 
on  Beaver  Lake,  and  Stickels  Meriden  bloomery  on  Beaver  Brook. 
Stockholm  and  Windham  bloomeries  on  the  Peqnannock,  in  Passaic 
County,  still  in  blast,  were  erected  about  the  same  year.  The  Pompton 
hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  in  that  county,  built  in  1837,  is  said  by 
its  present  owners  to  be  the  oldest  three  tuyfere  furnace  in  the  Union. 

The  Morris  Canal  has  long  rendered  the  Anthracite  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania available  for  the  numerous  Iron-works  of  this  metalliferous 
region. 

Furnaces  and  forges  were  built  at  several  places  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Susses,  Warren,  and  Hunterdon,  which  included  Mercer,  at 
Hnntftdon  *"  s^^'ly  date.  At  Clinton,  in  the  last  named,  where  mines  of 
conoiy,  magnetic  ore  now  yield  25  to  30  tons  of  ore  daily,  mining 
was  commenced  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  Union  Furnace, 
before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  was  supplied  from  that 
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place,  bnt  was  abandoued  in  1118,  Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  during 
the  Reyolutioii. 

At  Oxford,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pequest,  in  Warren  County,  a  charcoal 
furnace  was  bnilfc  in  1743.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  furnace  now  re- 
w&rrsn  maining  in  the  Union,  and,  being  in  complete  repair,  is  still 
County.  running  as  a  steam  hot-blast  furnace,  two-thirds  of  the  year  on 
charcoal  and  one-third  on  anthracite.  It  is  8  feet  across  the  bosh,  and 
38  feet  high,  and  made,  in  1851,  906  tons  of  car-wheel  iron,  nearly  all 
made  into  car-wheels  on  the  spot.  Costings  from  this  furnace  are  found 
in  chimney  backs  a  century  old,  and  pigs  with  much  older  stamps.  The 
iron  was  formerly  rafted  in  Durham  boats  from  Foul  Rift  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  Philadelphia.  The  ore  is  obtained  from  a  mine  half  a  mile  distant, 
opened  in  1T43,  and  yielding  block  magnetic  ore  with  45  to  60  per 
cent,  of  iron.  Two  other  beds  have  been  opened  since,  and  supply  ore 
to  other  works. 

At  Andover,  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  Sussex  County,  and 
forty  miles  from  New  York,  a  mine  of  magnetic  ore  was  opened  and  a 
blast-furnace  erected  before  the  war.  The  works  were  noted 
wurt',  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  bar-iron  produced.  The  smelt- 
'^"'  "■  ing  furnace  is  atifl  standing,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  at 
Waterloo,  the  pnddling  furnace  and  forge  are  to  he  seen.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  in  January,  1778,  authorizing  the  Board  of  War  to. 
contract  with  Mr.  Whitehead  Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
manufactnre  of  steel  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  artificers  and  works, 
the  Commissary-General  of  Military  Stores  was  directed  to  stipulate 
that  the  iron  employed  should  be  that  of  the  Andover  Iron-Works,  as 
the  only  article  that  would  certainly  answer  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
also  directed  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  New  Jersey,  requesting  them  to  put  a  person  in  possession  of  the 
works,  tiiat  they  might  be  put  in  blast  for  the  immediate  supply  of 
iron.'  The  company  which  owned  the  works  was  a  large  and  enterprising 
one,  and  conducted  an  extensive  business  for  the  times.  But  they  appear 
to  have  been  principally  royalists,  and  hence  the  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  works.  The  company  was  dispersed  widely  during  the  war, 
and  the  mines  long  remained  unclaimed  and  the  taxes  unpaid.  After 
the  war  some  of  the  iron  from  this  furnace  was  sent  to  Eng- 
"* '  land,  and  there  made  into  steel,  for  which  purpose  it  was  pro- 

noanced  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian  Iron.  The  best  foreign 
irons  from  which  steel  is  made  in  England  are  the  product  of  ores  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Andover  mine.     After  remaining  long  dormant, 

(1)  Journf.1  of  Congress,  vol.  ir.  p.  33. 
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milling  was  resamed  at  tbe  place  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  who,  in  1847,  obtained 
a  title  to  the  mine  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  and  recommenced  the  manufae- 
Phiiipsburg  ti""^  of  Iron  '^ith  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  hjs 
riirnaces.  ggjj  Edward  Cooper,  who  built  the  large  anthracite  steam 
furnaces  near  Philipsburg,  in  Warren  County,  opposite  Easton,  Penn- 
BylYania. 

Under  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  direction  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt, 
the  manufacture  of  iron  from  these  ores  has  been  among  the  moat  exten- 
sive and  successful  in  the  country.  Over  200,000  tons  of  the  ore  haTe 
been  used  at  the  Philipsburg  furnaces,  and  railroad  iron,  bars,  wire, 
wood  screws,  and  other  articles  of  iron  made  by  the  puddling  process 
with  anthracite,  have  snstained  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Andover 
Iron.  The  first  experiments  with  the  Bessemer  process  in  this  country 
were  made  at  their  worlts  in  J  856  ;  and  at  the  Trenton  EolUng-miil  of 
the  same  Company  the  first  wrought-iron  beams  for  fire-proof  buildings 
are  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Andover  Mine,  which  is  in  the  same  range  with  the  Oxford  veins 
before  mentioned,  is  the  centre  of  another  cluster  of  mines,  some  of  them 
old  and  celebrated,  in  the  primary  gneissoid  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wallkill  and  the  Hamburg  mountains.  The  principal  mineral  wealth 
of  the  county  is  embraced  in  a  range  of  about  four  miles  north  and  south 
from  Sparta  through  Sterling  to  Franklin.  The  older  metamorphic 
rocks  of  this  region  contain  abundance  of  iron  ore,  but  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  deposits  of  the  sesquioxyd  associated  with  the 
line,  and  oxyds  of  zinc  and  of  manganese,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Franklin  furnace  near  Hamburg,  has  been  denominated 
Franklinile.  This  ore  and  the  red  oxyd  and  silicate  of  zinc,  found  in 
large  quantities  from  Hamburg  to  Sparta,  and  especially  at  Sterling, 
form  the  most  valnable  body  of  zinc  ore  probably  as  yet  foand  in  this 
country.  It  was  early  observed,  and  a  quantity  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
shipped  to  England  as  copper  ore.  Attempts  were  made  just  before  the 
Revolution  to  manufacture  iron  at  the  place  from  the  franklinite,  bnt 
the  associated  metals  rendered  them  unsuccessful.  Tbe  ore  is  rich,  con- 
taining 66  per  cent,  of  peroxyd,  or  46  per  cent,  of  iron,  16  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  and  IT  per  cent,  of  the  red  oxyd  of  manganese. 

Franklin  Furnace,  one  of  tlie  oldest,  and,  on  account  of  its  ore  and 
iron,  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  was  built  near  the  franklinite  bed  in 
Eninknn  1110.  Having  been  repaired,  it  now  runs  as  a  hot-blast  char- 
Fnrnaca.  gj,y[  furnace,  we  believe,  on  other  ores;  an  attempt  to  make 
iron  and  zinc  together  having  failed.  Iron  was  previously  made  from 
the  ore  by  Mr.  Edwin  Post,  at  Stanhope,  by  a  Catalan  forge,  which, 
having  been  tried  at  the  French  National  Establishment  for  the  manu- 
35 
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faeture  of  chaius  and  anchors  for  the  Nmy,  was  found  to  possess  an 
absolute  tenacity  exceeding  that  of  any  iron  ever  tried.  The  Iron  and 
steel  made  from  it,  said  to  possess  superior  qualities  for  cutlery  and 
other  uses,  commanded  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  Several  com- 
panies have  been  formed  for  smelting  the  ore  for  the  extraction  of  the 
zinc,  and  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons  are  now  raised  annually  for  that 
purpose.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  350  feet.  In  view  of 
its  abundance,  the  beds  being  in  some  places  15  to  30  feet  thick,  and  of 
its  importance  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  which  it  works  well  as  a 
corrective  of  red  short  ores,  it  is  an  important  deposit.  But  considering 
also  its  value  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  zinc,  zinc  white,  and  other 
paints,  for  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  of  great  economical  value.  The  metal  has  been  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  brass  for  standard  weights  and  measures  by  Mr.  Hassler,  of  tlie 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

There  was  formerly  a  furnace,  now  in  ruins,  at  Hamburg,  in  Sussex 
County.  A  bloomery  at  Canistear,  buiit  in  1796,  and  since  rebuilt,  is 
atill  in  operation.  In  the  town  of  Newton,  there  were  one  furnace  and 
four  bloomery  forges  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  many  parts  of  the  neighboring  Highlands,  and  in  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  are  veins  of  copper  ore,  of  more  or  less  value,  which 
were  explored  in  former  times. 

The  most  celebrated  and  productive  of  these,  in  colonial  days,  was  the 
mine  of  the  Schuylers,  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  Hudson  County.  It 
seLoyier's  ^^^^  discovered  about  the  year  1119  by  Arent  Schuyler,  an 
copper  aloe,  gj^j.]^  emigrant  from  Holland,  on  whose  land,  between  the  Pas- 
saic and  Haekenaae  rivers,  near  Belleville,  a  negro  servant  picked  up  a 
piece  of  native  copper,  which  led  to  its  discovery.  Some  hammers  and 
other  tools  found  on  opening  the  mine  furnished  evidence,  however,  of 
its  having  been  explored  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  The  ore  proved 
extremely  rich,  and  for  some  time  was  a  source  of  much  proSt  to  the 
owner.  It  was  transported  by  a  short  land  carriage  to  the  Hudson,  and 
thence  through  New  York  was  shipped  to  Bristol,  England,  where  it 
sold  for  forty  pounds  sterling  per  ton.  It  was  said  to  yield  80  per  cent, 
of  pure  copper,  and  above  four  ounces  of  silver  to  eneh  hundred  weight 
of  cupreous  metal.  The  richness  and  celebrity  of  this  ore,  according  to 
Dr.  Douglass,  was  the  occasion  of  an  Act  of  Parhament  miking  copper 
ore  an  enumerated  article,  in  order  to  secure  it  to  the  Enghsh  market 
The  miners  originally  received  one-third  for  raiaing  ifc  to  the  surface 
It  was  packed  in  quarter  barrels,  six  of  which  made  a  ton  The  imouni 
thus  exported  up  to  1731  was  1,386  tons.  The  shaft  was  sunk  befoie 
the  Revolution  to  the  depth  of  nearly  200  feet      The  mimng  wis  fre- 
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quently  suspended  ou  accouut  of  the  diEScuIty  of  keeping  the  mine  free 
from  water  by  the  means  then  in  use,  a  capital  obstacle  in  the  mining 
Operations  of  that  day. 

This  difficulty  induced  Col.  John  Schuyler,  the  son  of  the  originaJ 
proprietor,  about  the  year  1T45,  to  engage  Josiah  Hornblower,  an  in- 
telligent young  Enghshman  of  Staffordshire,  to  come  to  America  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  steam-engine  at  his  copper  mines.  This  engine, 
which  was  imported  in  parts,  and  put  up  by  Hornblower  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer,  continued  in  use  for  forty  years  or  more  ' 
No  attempt  to  smelt  the  ore  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  mine. 

In  February,  1T21,  Dr.  John  Johnston  &  Co.,  of  Pertii  Amboy,  made 
public  proposals  to  any  persons  who  had  copper  or  other  mines  npon 
their  lands,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  worit  themselves,  to  rent 
the  lands  and  give  the  owners  one-sixth  of  the  product  of  the  mines  free 
of  all  charges. 

About  the  year  1150,  Mr.  Blias  Boudinot,  of  Philadelphia,  took  a 
lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  Philip  French, 
Esq.,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunswick,  on  which 
wick  copper  several  masses  of  virgin  copper,  weighing  from  5  to  SO  pounds, 
had  been  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Having  taken  several  part- 
ners, a  pit  wa^  opened  in  the  following  year  in  the  low  grounds  near 
the  rirer,  where,  at  the  depth  of  hfteen  feet,  they  found  a  vein  of  bluish 
stone  charged  with  copper,  and  also  thin  sheets,  and  occasionally  large 
lumps  of  virgin  copper  between  the  rocks.  A  stamping-mill  was  erected, 
and  many  tons  of  excellent  copper  were  extracted  and  sent  to  England.' 

(1)  Tbia  Bleam-enginB  was  the  third  one  CoUea  in   coBstrueting  the  engine   liic  the 

srecled  in  America,  two  others,  Bceording  first  steamboat.     Jocnthan  Hornblower,  of 

to  tho  biogropher    of  John    Fitch,  having  Cornwall,  England,  in  1781  patented  soma 

been  imported  from  England  into  New  Bug-  improvements  in  the  steam-engine  in  that 

land  forty  jears  before  the  RevolulioD.     tt  country.    The  Hon.  Josiah  Dornhlower  died 

was  probably  npon  the  atmosphorle  piinci-  in  18fl9,  aged  eighty-aight^  leaving  a  nu- 

ple  of  Newcomon's  engine,  which  nag  at  merous  issue, 
that  time  beat  adapted  to  such  hbob.     The         (2)  Among  the  importations   of  copper 

commenced.    The  indnalry  and  genius  dis-  many,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  into  England  in 

played  byyoang  Hornblower  in  thoerection  Iflfli,  amounting  in  all  to  it  litde  orer  1,683 

of  the  engine,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  Min-  hucd red-weight,  were  Btc  hundred-weight 

•raiogy    and    other    branches    of    natural  [lom  America.     Tha  product  of  the  English 

science,   eecured  to   him    unlimilad  oonfi-  copper  mines,  which   in   lS5i  was   23,(173 

denoe.     He  married  into  one  of  the  moat  re-  tons,  was  then  rery  trifling,  and  the  total 

spectahle  families  of  the  State,  and  lived  to  consumption    very  small.      Copper-mining 

an  advanced  age  in  the  esteem  of  the  com.  had   been  nearly  abandoned    in    England, 

munity.     It  was  proposed  to  John  Fitob,  in  but  the  scarcity  produced  b;  the  war  about 

]7S6,   to   seonra  his  services   or    those   of'  that  time  caused  ite  revival  by  several  joint 
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Sheets  of  nearly  pure  copper  were  taken  from  between  the  rocksnear 
the  Gnrface,  and,  at  the  depth  of  50  to  60  feet,  a  vein  of  solid  ore  be- 
tween quartz  rocks.  The  cost  of  labor  was,  however,  found  too  great, 
and  the  mine  was  abandoned.  A  rich  vein  of  copper  ore  discovered  at 
Boeky  Hiil,  in  the  same  county,  was  also  given  up  for  the  same  reason, 
after  having  been  wrought  for  a  time.  Very  rich  deposits  of  copper 
ore  near  Somerville,  known  as  the  Bridgewater  mine,  containing  con- 
Bcid  owatpr  stdcrable  quantities  of  massive  red  oxyd  and  of  the  green  car- 
toppermim- donate  and  phosphate,  as  well  as  of  native  copper,  was  formerly 
wrought  with  spirit.  Van  Home's  Mountain  contains  nnmerona  veins 
of  the  ore.  A  smelting  furnace  was  erected  before  the  Revolution  near 
Boundbrook  by  two  skillful  German  refiners,  who  made  a  profit  by  re- 
ducing the  ore  which  the  inhabitants  collected  upon  the  surfaoe,  and  by 
partially  digging  in  the  side  of  the  hiil.  The  works  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  A  shaft  was  also  opened  in  the  side  of  the  mountain 
by  a  company,  who  obtained  much  valuable  ore  and  a  quantity  of  virgin 
copper.  Two  masses  of  the  latter,  weighing  1,900  pounds,  were  found 
in  the  year  1754.' 

The  Franklin  copper  mine,  formerly  wrought  with  some  zeal,  is  situ- 
ated near  Georgetown,  on  the  Delaware  and  Earitan  Canal, 
•oppet  mine,  j^  ^jjg  sAme  couiitv.  A  shaft  was  sunk  at  that  place  to  the 
depth  of  90  feet. 

In  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  principal  iron  ores  are  the 
bog  deposits  of  the  greensand  and  tertiary  formations  of  the  seaboard. 
3^  Of  these  the  swamps  and  low  grounds  contain  very  large  quan- 

ironori...  titics.  The  most  ahundant  collections  are  found  in  the  cedar 
Bwamps  and  pine  barrens  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor  river  in  Burlington  County,  whence  considerable  quantities  were 
exported  in  the  last  century  to  New  England  and  to  Maryland  to  mix 

«to«k"  oompanies,  of  whiei  the  principal  at  EEhcr,  in  Surrey,  tlie  first  manufaclurB 
bore  the  URma  of  Dookwril,  from  Williflm  from  English  copper  of  inifry,  Bach  aa  ket- 
Doofcwra,  of  London,  the  originator  of  the  ties,  etc.,  and  soon  after  a  msnufactory  of 
penny-poatsyBtominthatcity.  Mr.Dookwra  wire  for  pin-mBking.  They  had  then  tbe 
■was  one  of  the  Proprietaries  of  Bast  New  only  brass  wire  works  in  England,  drawing 
Jersey,  and  owned  large  estates  on  each  side  by  water-power,  with  twenty-four  benohes, 
of  the  Millstone  Creek,  in  Middlesei  or  at  the  rateofahont  one  Ion  perwsek,  which 
SomersBt  oounlies.  We  are  not  aware  sold  at  £8  per  cwt.  They  also  made  copper 
whether  ha  was  intoreeted  in  copper-mining  farthinga  and  balfpenoe  from  Swedish  cop- 
in  the  ProTinoe,  hut  the  Doeliwra  Company  per,  which  had  been  previously  need  fur 
ia  England  prodncod  about  SO  tons  of  cop-  wire-making  at  Esher.  The  dctneslio  pro- 
per yearly  in  1897,  which  was  about  one-  duotion  of  copper  became  equal  to  the  de- 
half  of  all  that  was  raised.  It  sold  for  £100  mand  about  the  year  IJ26. 
to  £120  per  ton.     He  is  also  said,  about  the         (1)  Morse's  UniT.  Geog. 
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with  the  cold  short  sand  and  other  ores  of  those  places.  Owin^  to  thi; 
sulphur  thej  contain,  these  run  mostly  red  short,  but  the  marl  beds  in 
many  places  also  contain  phosphatic  ores  producing  iron  of  the  cold  short 
kind. 

The  percentage  of  Iron  in  these,  and  their  fitness  for  the  forge,  differ 
somewhat  with  their  position  in  the  sedimentary  mass.  Loam,  seed,  and 
massive  ores  are  described  as  occupying  relatively  the  top,  middle,  and 
bottom  of  the  deposits.  U'he  "  massiYe  ore"  forms  a  cake  or  pan  at  the 
bottom,  being  a  honey-comb  deposit  of  crystallized  or  hydrated  peroxjd 
of  iron,  with  its  cells  filled  with  yellow  clay.  It  yields  from  41  to  53 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  "seed  ore"  cont^ns  about  45  per  cent, 
of  iron,  and  the  "  loam"  or  npper  portion  is  composed  of  oxyd  of  iron 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  at  first  soft  and  easily  fluxed,  but  as  the  iron 
accumulates,  subsiding  toward  the  bottom.  The  ferruginous  green-sand 
and  marl  furnish  a  silicious  ore,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  bog  mine, 
makes  excellent  Iron.  Many  furnaces  were  built  in  the  last  century 
for  smelting  these  ores  with  charcoal  from  the  pine  plains,  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  primary  deposits  of  the  northern  section,  they  be- 
came the  principal  source  of  wealth  to  the  State.  The  anthracite  iron- 
manufacture  has  caused  most  of  the  furnaces  to  be  abandoned,  or  con- 
verted into  founderies  only. 

On  Wading  River  and  its  branches,  at  the  eastern  border  of  this  fer- 
riferons  district,  the  Martha,  Speedwell,  and  Union  furnaces  were  fed  by 
F=rnHC8,ia  ^^^  **""**  ^^^^  °^  *^^  neighborhood.  The  Batsto  furnace,  near 
&>j^i>|=^»^i^""  the  junction  of  the  Batsto  and  Egg  Harbor  rivers,  was  known 
"  for  considerable  operations  in  the  last  century.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  1166  by  Charles  Keed.  During  the  Eevolution  it  was 
the  property  of  Col.  John  Cox,  and  was  employed  in  easting  cannon- 
shot  and  bomb-shells  for  the  American  army,  boilers  for  sali;-works,  and 
a  variety  'of  other  castings. 

Batsto,  Atsion,  and  Hanover  furnaces  in  Burlington  County  are  now 
out  of  blast,  as  are  also  Bergen  furnace  in  Monmouth  County,  Weymouth 
furnace  in  Gloucester,  Tuckahoe  in  Cape  May,  and  Cumberland  in  Cum- 
berland counties. 

On  Atsion  river  and  its  branches,  another  tributary  of  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  still  larger  quantities  of  bog  ore  exist,  from  which  the  Atsion 
Iron-furnace  was  supplied.  Several  furnaces  were  early  built  also  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  An  Act  of  Assembly  in  December,  1769, 
invested  the  owners  of  Iron-works  in  the  townships  of  Evesham  and 
Northampton  with  certain  privileges  for  their  better  management, 

Thomas  Mayberry  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  sheet-iron  at  Mount 
Hoily  in  1115.     In  May  of  that  year.  Congress  ordered  from  his  manu- 
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factory  five  tons  of  sheet-iron  for  the  use  of  Thomas  Bales,  a  blacksmith, 
who  proposed  to  supply  the  Continental  troops  with  camp -kettles  of 
that  material,  provided  iie  could  have  credit  for  that  quantity 
of  sheet-iron. 

Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  during  the  Revolution,  bat  the  business 
afterward  declined, 

A  nail  manufactory  was  in  operation  at  Burlington  in  1121. 

By  a  return  made  in  1184,  New  Jersey  was  ascertained  to  hnve  8 
furnaces  and  19  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron.  The  production  of 
Iron  in  the  State,  about  ten  years  later,  was  estimated  at  1,200  tons  ol 
bar-iron,  the  same  quantity  of  pig-iron,  and  80  tons  of  nail-rods  annu- 
ally, exclusive  of  hollow-ware  and  various  castings,  of  which  great 
quantities  were  made.  Iron  in  pigs  and  bars  was  exported  to  a  large 
amoant. 

So  numerous  were  the  charcoal  furnaces  and  bioomeries  of  the  State, 
that  a  writer,  about  this  date,  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
ac  tl  P  n  without  meeting  with  some  little  Iron-forges.  If  a 
p  op  to  had  a  t  a  t  of  marshy  woodland  which  he  wished  to  clear  up, 
he  th  w  a  dam  ac  oss  the  upper  part  where  the  streams  entered,  and 
th  fi  d  tl  wl  Is  for  an  Iron-work  In  a  few  years,  in  place  of  a 
a  t  1  nd  fill  d  th  green  or  blasted  pines,  well-inclosed  fields  and 
g  n  n  1  m  t  the  eye  of  the  travelei,  and  the  sounds  of  rural  labor 
repla    d  th    n  f  the  furnace  and  the  lorge-hammer. 

Pennsylvania. — The  immense  mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
have  long  been  a  principal  source  of  lier  prosperity.  The  ore  exist- 
ing in  large  quantities  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal  measures,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  give  her  uuequaled  advantages  for  the  manu- 
factnre  of  Iron,  which,  at  an  early  period,  became  a  staple  product  of 
her  industry, 

Campanius  states  that  traces  of  Gold  were  found  in  the  times  of 
Printz,  and  that  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  with  marble,  jasper, 
Sesrch  for  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
mioeriu.  (jgyg  ^f  jjjg  gwedes.  The  discovery  of  the  mineral  treasures 
of  the  South  River  or  Delaware  Colony  was  enjoined  upon  the  first 
Dutch  Governor  by  the  authorities  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
as  an  inducement,  were  allowed  for  ten  years  the  sole  use  of  any  valuable 
minerals  they  might  discover.  At  Minisink.  above  the  Kittatinny 
mountains,  where  the  first  European  settlement  of  equal  extent  on  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  that  people  on 
the  flats  on  each  side  the  Delaware,  "mine-holes"  and  an  expensive 
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mine  road  thence  to  the  Hudson  remain  as  the  sole  indications  of  its 
ancient  occupation. 

William  Penn  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  Novth.  in  July. 
1683,  "  Mineral  of  Copper  and  Iron  in  divers  places"  in  the  Province. 
Gabriel  Thomas,  a  resident  of  the  Province  from  about  that  date,  writing 
in  1698,  states  that  iron  stone  or  ore  had  been  lately  found,  which  far 
exceeded  that  in  England,  being  richer  and  less  drossy,  and  that  some 
preparations  bad  already  been  made  to  carry  on  an  Iron-work.  He 
also  mentions  copper  "  far  exceeding  ours,  being  richer,  finer,  and  of  a 
more  glorious  colour."  "Backward  in  the  country,"  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, "  lies  tiie  mines  where  is  copper  and  minerals,  of  which  there  is 
some  improvement  made  already  in  order  to  bring  them  to  greater  per- 
fection, and  that  will  be  a  means  to  erect  inland  market  Towns,  which 
exceedingly  promotes  traffic." 

The  copper  and  iron  above  allnded  to,  and  other  minerals  mentioned, 
were  probably  found  in  Uhester  County,  one  of  the  first  counties  erected 
by  Penn.  This  county  included  Delaware  and  several  others,  and  was 
the  seat,  it  is  said,  of  the  first  Iron-works  in  the  Province. ' 

The  copper  spoken  of  was  doubtless  on  the  lands  of  Charles  Pickering, 
an  Enghshman  of  property,  who  purchased  the  township  in   Chester 

^„i„  County  which,  from  him,  took  the  name  of  Charlestown,  in 
doiipw mine.  „i)igii  copper  waa  mined.  The  proprietor  was,  in  1683,  tried 
before  the  Council  on  a  charge  of  uttering  base  money,  which  was  made 
by  one  Robert  Felton.  The  Pickering  mine  was  situated  on  Pickering 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  1705  belonged  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Samuel  Carpenter,  a  wealthy  land  and  mill  owner.  It  was 
offered  for  sale  in  1T35. 

In  1708,  William  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan  to  "remember  the  mines. 


(1)  Thomne  menlion*  a  Tarietj  of  other 

minarals,    aa     limeatone,    loadstone,    isin- 

workers  in   motal.      Silversmiths   received 

glosa,  "and   (that   wonder   of  atonea)    the 

from   holf-8-crown   to    three    shiilinga    an 

Balamaader  stone,  found  near  Brondywine, 

oanee   foe   working   ailver,  "and   for  gold 

rare,  having  oollon  in  Yolns  within  it  which 

equivalent."      There    were    braiiera,  pew- 

will  not  conanme  In  tho  fire  thongh  held 

terers,  cutlera,  gunsmiths,  loekamiths,  nail- 

there  a  long  time."    All  theaeand  nnmerons 

era,  file-cutters,  watch  andclock  makers,  and. 

other  interesting  minerals  are  fonnd  in  that 

last  named,   his  neil  neighbor,  he  states, 

ftmnd  in  two  varietiee,  asbestos  and  ami- 

earned witli  his  negro  man  50  shillings  a 

anthus,  in  the  tnleota  toakg  of  Goahen  and 

day,  by  working  up  100  lbs.  of  iron  nt  6d.  a 

other  towns.     He  noticad  the  runs  of  water 

to  have  the  same  eolor  aa  those  which  issued 

from  the  coal  mines  in  Wales.     Amonj  the 

goldsmith.   D.  Vaughn,  o  watch-maker,  and 

ismen  and  artiSoers  already  establLabed     Franeia  Richardson  received   £2  for 
,B  infant  city,  wliioh  was  destined  to  be      of  Buefcies  for  L»tilia. 
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which  the  governor  makes  yet  a  secret  even  to  thee  and  all  the  world  but 
himself  and  Micliell,  pray  penetrate  that  matter,  and  let  us  see  the  oare 
in  as  large  a  quantity  as  thou  canst."  Oldmixon,  who  published  the  same 
year,  mentions  the  deposit  of  iron  ore  called  Iron  Hill,  in  Newcastle 
County  (now  Delaware)  between  Brandywine  and  Christina,  and  that 
samples  of  moat  kinds  of  ore  had  been  obtained  in  every  county. 

Sir  William  Keith  had  Iron-works  in  that  county,  erected  previous  to 
1T30,  and  probably  during  his  administration  from  1717  to  1736.  In 
his  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  Colonies  addressed  to  the  king  in 
1728,  he  stated  that  the  Colonies  were  then  in  a  condition,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  to  sapply  England,  among  other  things,  with  as  much 
copper  ore  and  pig  and  bar  iron  as  she  might  need. 

In  July,  1718,  Jonathan  Dickinson  mentions  in  a  letter  that  "the  ex- 
pectations from  the  Iron-works  forty  miies  np  Schuylkill  are  very  great." 
co.BDirj  The  reference  here  was  probably  to  the  Coventry  forge  on 
irDB-wmits.  j-^ench  Creek,  in  Coventry  township,  Chester  County.  This 
blooraery  was  built  by  a  person  named  Nutt,  who  made  other  large  im- 
provements at  the  place.  It  is  said  to  have  gone  into  operalion  about 
the  year  1720,  and  to  have  made  the  first  iron  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylvania.* The  manufacture  of  Iron  was  carried  on  there  after  the 
Revolution  by  Col.  Philip  Benner,  who  subneqaently  erected  the  first 
forge  in  Centre  County.  Having  probably  been  rebuilt,  this  bloomery 
is  still  in  operation  with  three  fires  and  one  hammer  driven  by  the  water- 
power  of  Rock  Run. 

A  forge  is  also  mentioned,  in  March,  1719-20,  at  Monatawnoy,  then 
in  Philadelphia,  but  now  in  Berks  or  Montgomery  Connty.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  in  1728,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
by  the  workmen. 

In  1723,  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  petitioned  the 
Assembly  to  prohibit  the  retailing  of  liquors,  except  eider  or  beer,  near 
their  works  to  the  workmen. 

In  1738,  Mr.  Logan  wrote  that  there  were  four  furnaces  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  blast.'  One  or  more  of  these  were  within  the  present  limits  of 
FnrnBcea  Laucaster  County,  which  was  set  off  from  Chester  in  the  fol- 
tai723.  lowing  year.  The  mineral  wealth  of  that  fine  connty  has  been 
industriously  improved  by  the  thrifty  German  population  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  its  early  families  are  still 
identified  with  its  extensive  iron -manufactures. 

The  first  Iron-works  in  the  county  is  supposed  to  have  been  bnilt  by 
a  person  named  Kurtz,  in  173G.    The  enterprising  family  of  Grubbs  com- 

(1)  D,ij's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Penna.,  224.  (2)  WnlEon'B  Annals,  ii.  426. 
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meneed  operations  In  1728.  In  .  petition  from  some  ot  the  inh.bitants 
to  tlie  Council  m  Jann.rj,  1736-31,  prayins  for  .  ro.d  from  the  borooeh 
,0  the  Coventry  Work,  on  French  Ore.li,  they  aslt  that  on.  branch  ot  it 
may  go  to  the  new  fnrnacc  called  Bedding's,  then  erecting  on  the  sanre 
creek  '  The  last-named  tamaee  was  owned  by  a  companj  cot 
toS"'  .isting  ot  William  Branson,  who  was,  a  few  years  later,  the 
'"■—  proprietor  of  a  st.el-fnrnace  in  Philadelphia,  a  Mr.  Tanlecr, 
and  other.  It  i.  said  to  have  been  abandoned  nltim.tcly  for  want  of 
ore  Many  of  the  snrface  deposits  of  brown  and  other  hcm.titio  ores  i« 
the  limestone  valley,  west  of  the  Schnylkill,  are  not  very  ertensrve,  bnt 
have  nevertheless  employed  many  fnrn.ees  in  Eastern  Pennsj  van.a. 
The  Warwick,  Cornwall,  and  Chestnut  HiU  or«  bods  in  Berks,  Lebanon 
and  Lancaster  eoa.ties,  have  been  long  wronght,  and  yield  each  several 
thonsand  tons  yearly.  The  Warwick  wa.  mined  in  colom.l  t.m.s  and 
i.  worked  as  an  open  quarry  over  several  aorcs,  and  by  a  .haft  180  feet 
deep  The  Chestnut  Hill  mine  also  covers  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  la. 
a  ,l!art  of  100  feet.  Man,  .malic,  banks  are  worked  ,n  the  ■  ate  and 
limestone  basin,  of  tho.e  counties,  and  supply  hemat.le  ore.  of  d.Heren 
kinds.  Some  copper  is  found  in  the  Warwick.  The  Warwick  charcoal 
blast-furnace,  on  the  south  branch  of  Freneb  Creek,  w  b«  it  n  1731. 
It  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  siao  of  so  h  fn  at  tn 

present  day,  and,  having  been  reduced  from  9  to  7i  f   t       '»    ^    ' 
and  consequently  in  its  make   of  iron,  1.  still  tunning  n    th  i     ts 

unchanged.     It  produced  in  1867,  from  ore  of  the  V.     w  ^  "l       S' 
boring  mines,  769  ton.  of  boiler-plate  iron.     In  177b  th    W    .   ka  d 
Beading  furnaces  were  engaged  in  casting  cannon  fo   tl     bt  t       in 
furnaces  were  blown  b,  long  wooden  bellows,  propell  d  by  »        'I" 
and  when  in  blast  made  25  to  30  tons  of  iron  per        k       "    '        " 
„     Cornwall  cold-bla.t  furnace,  in  Lebanon  Cut)    «       ■>    " 
S"S,       ,bout  the  year  1743  by  Mr.  Peter  Gmbb,    f  Ch    t      C  n  ty 
Itwa.  of  the  same  .lie  a.  the  Warwick  furnace,  an  1    til     mn     n 
active  use  of  it.  original  si...    Its  stack  was  33  feet  h  gh     H  f   t   qua  . 
at  the  base,  and  11  feel  at  the  top.     Its  bellow,  wc        Of    t  7        h 
long,  5  feet  10  incbei  across  the  breech,  and  U  incl        t  tl 
ofthenozsie.     Having  been  blown  three  year,  by  th  '        .° 

1745,  leased  tor  twenty  years,  along  with  tlie  Hope     11  f  '"' 

longed  to  Mr.  Grnbh,  to  twelve  persons,  who  managed  it  lot  a  le  y  a  . 
only  under  the  name  of  the  Cornwall  Company.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  lerm  it  was  conducted  by  Jacob  Giles,  a  Quaker  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more.    At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  Mr.  Grubb  managed  it  untj 
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1198,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Eobert  Coleman,  who  realized  a 
very  large  fortune  from  it.  All  its  late  owners  are  said  to  hare  become 
wealtbj.  Mr.  Grabh  resided  at  the  Hopewell  forge,  which  was  also  a 
very  profitable  concern,  and  remained,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  still  the 
property  of  the  family.  Monnt  Hope  charcoal  furnace,  sis  miles  south 
Konoi  Hnpe  "^  Lebanon,  in  Lancaster  County,  was  built  in  1785  or  '86  by 
furuace.  Peter  Grubb,  Jr.  Haying  been  several  times  rebuilt  and  re- 
duced in  size,  it  is  still  owned  by  the  Griibbs,  who  are  also  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers  of  severai  others  in  the  county.  This  furnace 
yielded  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  pig  metal  per  annum,  which  is  about 
its  present  production.  The  price  of  pig-iron  in  1780  was  £300  Conti- 
nental currency,  and  in  1789  £6  10s.  Pennsylvania  money,  equivalent  to 
$17.33^.  In  1800,  when  pig  metal  was  worth  £10  per  ton,  or  |26.67§, 
Henry  B  Grulb  built  the  Mount  Vernon  furnace  on  the  Conewago, 
which  p  oduced  fnm  oO  to  2  tons  of  good  pig  iron  weekly  or  about 
2,800  tons  per  annum  1  y  a  continuous  blast  without  blowing  out.  This 
was  recenilj  usin^  the  hot  bhst  and  has  the  same  owners  as  the  last, 
bot  stopped  in  1853 

The  books  of  the  Hopenell  for^e  preserved  since  the  \ear  I7G5,  ex- 
hibit it  IS  ad  an  a  curate  knowledge  of  the  bu  mess  and  an  economy 
Hopewe  I  "^  management  and  productiveness  which  compare  favorably 
FMBe  ^jf(j  jtg  present  results      Fi  m  this  and  other  evidence,  Mr. 

Thomas  Chambers  a  well  informed  and  experienced  iron  master  of 
PeEBsylvania  from  whose  account  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  ftregoing 
particnlari  was  (.onvmcel  th'xt  our  early  iron  manufacturer  even  before 
the  separation  introduced  into  the  business  as  much  ikill  as  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  England  and  that  their  furnaces  in  1788  were  in  size 
and  construction  mt  mu<h  mfenor  to  many  charcoal  furn^  es  of  the 
present  day  The  abundance  of  wotd  obtdinel  at  •t  merely  nominal 
cost  m  the  process  of  cleanng  the  lands  )  r  tillage  was  an  important 
element  in  tl  e  cheap  produttion  of  pig  ir  i  The  ores  which  supplied 
these  furnaces  pnncij.  ally  belonged  to  the  bJt  of  primary  magi  etic  ores, 
which  estenlng  frtm  Mune  to  Georgia  occupy  vait  areas  and  have 
fed  a  multtude  of  furnaces  some  of  them  is  we  have  seen  among  the 
oldest  in  the  country  in  several  of  the  Xew  England  btates  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Entering  Pennsylvania  near  Easton  these  ores 
occupy  m  a  much  smaller  extent  the  gaeis  oid  form-ition  of  the  South 
mountain  rant,e  whose  rugged  hills  were  ever^wheie  clothed  w  th  dense 
forests  re  jumng  only  the  cost  of  feUing  and  chamt  g  The  most  abun- 
cotDwau  •J^it  deposit  of  the  magnetic  ore  in  Lebanon  County  is  ot  the 
"'"'■  Cornwall  mine,  which  is  also  one  of  great  richness.     This  vast 

body  of  ore  furnishes,  according  to  Professor  Rogers,  70  per  cent,  of 
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iron.  This  mine  also  affords  frequent  specimens  of  copper,  and  now 
yields  iron  ore  at  abont  10  cents  per  ton.  With  ore  of  this  quality,  or 
the  argillaceous  oxyd  and  hematite  of  the  limestone  and  slate  basins  of 
the  Sehujlkill  and  its  branches,  aided  by  ample  water-power  and  fuel  at 
hand,  and  labor  at  &  moderate  cost,  the  early  German  settlers  were  able, 
by  frugality  and  industry,  and  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the  business, 
to  make  good  iron  at  a  remunerative  price,  and  to  establish  the  early 
reputation  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  department  of  industry. 

At  Colebrookdale,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Cornwall  ore  hill,  a  large 
charcoal  blast-furnace  was  erected  in  1745.  As  the  property  of  one  of 
the  Colemans  it  is  still  in  use.  It  uses  the  Cornwall  gray  magnetic  ore, 
which  then  supplied  the  Mount  Hope  and  seyeral  other  works  ;  and  at 
this  time  all  the  furnaces  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  use  it 
mixed  with  the  hematites.  This  ore  bed  is  owned  by  different  persons, 
and  is  worked  as  au  open  quarry. 

Elizabeth  furnace,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  near  Litiz,  was 
built  about  1756.  It  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Benezet  &  Co.,  of 
Eiiiabeth  Philadelphia,  and  was  managed  by  one  of  the  proprietors, 
taruice.  Henry  William  Steigel,  of  that  city.  Steigel  was  a  German 
baron  of  some  property  and  much  skill  and  enterprise  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  was  too  speculative  and  pretentious  for  the  times.  At  the  Til- 
lage of  Manheim,  in  Lancaster  County,  which  he  founded  in  1762,  he 
erected  large  glass  and  iron  furnaces.  At  this  place,  and  near  the 
Elizabeth'  furnace,  he  built  castles  or  towers,  and  mounted  them  with 
cannon,  which  were  discharged  on  his  visits  to  the  country  as  a  signal 
for  his  friends  to  assemble,  and  for  his  workmen  to  quit  the  smoke  and 
labors  of  the  furnace  to  wait  upon  his  guests  with  music  and  other  feudal 
accompaniments.  One  of  these,  near  Shaefferstown,  is  still  pointed  oat 
as  "  Stcigel's  Folly."  Becoming  inyolyed,  and  cut  off  from  his  resources 
in  Europe  by  the  war,  his  property  passed  into  other  hands.  He  after- 
ward superintended  the  Iron-works  of  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  sucegssful  iron-masters  of  that  day,  who  became  the 
proprietor  of  Elizabeth  Furnace.  This  furnace  is  still  owned  by  one 
of  the  family,  which  has  been  extensively  connected  with  the  iron  inter- 
eats  of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  abandoned  four 
years  ago  for  want  of  wood,  having  made,  the  previous  year,  1,424  tons 
of  pig  metal  by  steam  and  hot  blast. 

Some  of  the  first  stoves  cast  in  this  country  were  made  by  Mr.  Steigel, 
relics  of  which  still  remain  in  the  old  families  of  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
counties.'     The  Speedwell   forge,  six  miles  from  Litiz,  in  Lancaster 

eat  Lancaster.     They  were,  it  is  prob- 
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County,  now  abandoned,  was  built  in  1750,  and  one  in  M  t  t  1  p 
stiil  nsed  with  the  addition  of  a  steel-furnace,  in  1755.  ^V  d  f  g 
swsai'a       *•"  '^^  Conestoga,  twenty  miles  northeast     f  L  t 

Moves.        g(.j][  Qi^g^^  having  been  built  in  1745,  and  sin        b    It      S 
ral  others  were  erected  on  that  stream  during  the  next  fafty  y 
Poole  forge,  near  the  Speedwell,  in  1760,  and  Spring  f    g     th       ml 
from  the  former,  in  1793.    Brooke  forge,  on  the  Peqnea   It     f    m  1795 
and  Newmarket  forge,  in  Lebanon  County,  is  of  the  same  age.     Sally 
Ann  charcoal  blast-furnace,  on  the  Tacony,  five  miles  south  of  Kutz- 
town,  was  first  blown  ia  1791 ;  the  Joanna,  on  Hay  creek,  in  179i;  and 
Mary  Ann  furnace,  eight  miles  southwest  of  Trexlerstown,  in  1797. 

In  1786,  there  were,  within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  borough  of  Lan- 
caster, 17  furuaces,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and,  in  or  near  it, 
two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gnn-barrels.  In  1798,  tlie  county 
contained  3  furnaces  and  11  forges,  making  about  1,200  tons  of  pig  and 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Copper  ore  13  said  to  have  been  found  in  Mine  ridge  in  this  county, 
and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  shaft  shows  it  to  have  been  mined  either 
by  the  French  or  by  early  settlers  of  Maryland  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Penn,  In  Chiques  ridge,  near  Columbia,  traces  of  gold  were  once 
met  with. 

Governor  Morris,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Penn,  in  May, 
1755,  speaks  of  the  copper  mine  at  the  Gap,  in  Lancaster,  in  which 
gjp  Penn,  Mr.  Allen,  and   others  were  interested,   and  that  the 

'°P''""''°'- company  thought  it  could  be  advantageously  worked  by  the 
help  of  a  fire-engine  such  as  the  Sehuylers  had  erected  at  great  expense 
at  their  mine  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Morris  was  in  treaty  for  some  small 
lease  the  proprietary's  share,  to  which  he  as- 


whioh  superseded  them,  but  they  were  with-  in  metal  pipes,  wbioli,  about  tbe  middle  of 

out  a  pipe  or  oven.     Thej  were  set  in  tbe  tbe  last  century,  was  proposed  by  William 

side  or  "  JBmb"  of  tbe  kitoben  fire-place,  and  Cook,  of  Manchester.    Our  bardy  ancestors, 

passed  through  the  wall  so  as  I0  present  ths  however,  depended  little  on  stoves,  wbioh 

back   end  in   tbe  adjoining  room.      This,  were  not  io  general  use  in  dwellings  unljl 

though    often    red     hot,    but    imperfeatly  near  tbe  present  century,  and  still  later  in 

warmed   tbe  rooms,  which,    though    email,  eburches.      Cannon  stoves  were,  in    IJSS, 

were  lees  impervious  to  cold  air  than  those  provided  as  an  nrtiele  of  luxury  for  Christ 

ofthe  present  da;.   Dr.Franklin  published,  Church,  Philadelphia.     The  atr-tf</ht  sUtva 

ia  1744,  with  a  oopper-plate  illustration,  an  is  said  to  have  been  inTented  by  Isaac  On, 

aaeosnC  of  tbe  open  alore,  or  "newly  io-  of  New  Hampshire,  who  died  in  184i,  at 

TSBled     Pennsylvonia     Fire    place,    *o.,"  the  age  of  fifty, 
wbiiii  bears  his  name.  They  were  afterward 
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Bented,  bat  declined  to  sell.  Mr.  Morris  believed  the  vitriolic  water  of 
the  mine  could  also  be  turned  to  account.  This  mine  was  discovered  by 
a  German  named  Tersey,  about  the  year  1733,  and  a  grant  of  the  land 
was  made  by  John  Penn  to  Governor  Hamilton  and  others.  An  account 
of  the  copper  springs  was  in  1756  commanicated  by  John  Rietty,  M.  D., 
to  P.  CoUinson,  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London,  and  published 
in  the  4th  Tolnme  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Part  2,  page  648. 
The  mining  operations  were  discontinued  after  a  few  years  for  want  of 
an  engine  to  drain  them.  In  1797,  proposals  were  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  by  Benjamin  Henfrey  to  work  mines  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
this  was  included.  It  was  reprinted  a  few  years  since  by  those  interested 
in  the  mine,  which  a  new  company  was,  in  April,  1851,  chartered  to 
work. ' 

On  the  Manatawny  Creek  a  forge  appears  to  have  been  very  early 
erected,  and  others  were  built  on  that  and  the  Perkiomeii  before  the 
p^i^^^i„[g  Revolution.  Green  Lane  forge  on  the  latter,  twenty  miles 
Connty.  north  of  Norristown,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Schall,  was  bnilt  in 
1733,  and  Glasgow  forge,  on  the  former,  just  within  Berks  Connty,  in 
1750.  The  Oley  charcoal -furnace  and  Oley  forge  on  the  same  creek, 
near  Princetown,  were  set  up,  the  fnma«e  in  1770  and  the  forge  in  1780; 
and  Mount  Pleasant  forge,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Pottstown,  in  1799- 
These  were  all  recently  in  operation. 

Two  bJoomery  forges  were  also  built  in  Rockland  township,  Berks 
County,  six  miles  southeast  of  Kutztown,  one  in  1788  and  the  other  in 
gj,ts  I'TSO,  and   are  still  in  use,  as  are  the  two  District  forges  on 

count?.  Pine  Creek,  in  Pike  township,  built  in  1799  and  1800.  Berks 
County  had  in  1798  six  furnaces  and  as  many  forges,  several  of  which 
were  in  Reading. 

Pottstown,  at  the  junction  of  the  Manatawny  with  the  Schuylkill, 
derives  its  name  from  John  Potts,  a  large  land-owner  at  that  place,  and 
an  enterprising  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Chester  and  Berks  counties. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Burlington  in  the 
days  of  Penn.  The  ancient  forge  at  the  entrance  of  Valley  Creek  into 
the  Schuylkill,  which  gave  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  to  the  memorable 
glen  around  which  Washington  established  his  winter  quarters  in  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolution,  was  owned  hy  him  and  afterward  by 
his  son,  Isaac  Potts,  whose  stone  house  was  the  General's  he  ad -quarters. 
The  forge  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  a  cotton  factory  stands  near 
its  site.  The  family  of  its  proprietor  has  had  a  long  connection  with 
Iron-works  in  the  Province.     There  were  anciently,  we  believe,  forges  at 

(1)  Penn^'lTania  Archives,  ii.  311. 
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Yellow  springs,  which  have  also  disappeared.  The  Cheltenham 
Rolling-mill  of  Rowland  &  Hunt,  on  Tacony  Creek,  was  established 
in  1790. 

In  addition  to  the  very  early  Iron-works  in  Chester  County,  already 
mentioned,  and  probably  others,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  which  was, 
Pi„t  no  doubt,  the  first  in  the  Province,  was  built  in  1T46  in  Thorn- 

ruiLioa-miii.  i^m-y  township  by  John  Taylor,  and  was  in  operation  from 
that  time  to  1750,  when  a  particular  account  of  such  establishmeuts  was 
called  for  by  Parliament.' 

A  bloomery  forge  was  erected  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  two  miles  north  of  Downingtown,  in  1785.  It  is  still  in  use,  and 
is  known  as  the  Mary  Ann  forge.  Springton  forge,  five  miles  north 
of  it,  on  the  main  branch,  was  built  five  years  later;  the  Hibemia 
forge  (and  rolling-mill),  foar  miles  north  of  Coatesviile,  on  the  west 
branch,  in  1792;  and  Roke by  rolling-mill  on  Back  Run,  four  miles  south 
of  Coatesviile,  in  1795.  Chester  County  had,  three  years  later,  six 
forges,  estimated  to  make  ahont  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  annually. 

In  Bucks,  one  of  the  three  original  counties  established  by  Penu  in 
1683,  a  fnrnace  and  forges  arc  said  to  have  been  erected  between  the 
Bnrhajn  years  1692  and  1743,  by  a  company  who  pnrehased  a  large 
"""■  tract  of  land  at  Durham,  within  the  limits  of  the  famous  "In- 

dian Walk."  The  ore  of  the  Durham  and  Easton  hills,  coming  within 
the  range  of  the  primary  belt  of  the  South  Mountain,  is  chiefly  a  piag- 
netic  osyd,  occurring  in  lodes  or  veins,  in  some  plaees  of  considerable 
thickness,  in  gneissic  and  quartz  rocks.  At  the  junction  of  the  primary 
with  the  sand  and  limestone  formations,  brown  hematite  and  argillaceous 
ores  also  occur  in  sporadic  form,  which,  for  some  time,  were  the  chief 
dependence  of  furnaces  aboat  the  "  Forks"  of  the  Delaware.  The  oid 
Durham  mine,  on  the  hill  south  of  Durham  Creek,  as  well  as  the  old 
furnace  have  been  long  abandoned,  although  the  ore  and  iron  are  both 
said  to  have  been  of  escellent  quality.     It  is  not  known  whether  a  de- 


(1)  Pflnnajlvania  Archivea,  ii.  5T.     This 

The  Sheriff  of  Philadelphia  County 

was  the  only  eBtabiiBhment  of  the  liiod  re- 

turned  one  plating  forge  to  worli  wit 

turnsd  hy  the  siiariffs  of  tlie  eouotiea  under 

oath,  in  obedience  to   the  proclamation  of 

ship.     It  was  the  only  one  in  the  Provii 

Governor  Hnmiiton,  made  on  16th  Aaguat, 

and  belonged  to  John  Hall,  but  had 

ITSO,  in  conformity  with  tho  Act  of  Parlia- 

been in  use  for  twelve  montha.    In  the  si 

ment  requiring  certifloatea  of  all  rolling  or 

county  woro    two    ateel-furnaces,  thoae 

slitting    mills,   plating    forgea,   and    sleel- 

William  Bfanaon  and  Stephen  Paschal,  t 

farnacea  erected   in  the    Colonies  ptevioaa 

jn    Philadelphia.      Faschal'i    furnace 

to  Juno  21  of  that  year— an  Act  which  met 

built  for  that  purpose  in  the  year  1747,  < 

with  much  oppoaition  in  Pennajlrania  and 

lot  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Bightii 

Walnut  streets. 
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ficiency  of  ore.  its  hard  and  obstinate  character,  or  a  want  of  fuel  caused 
the  mines  to  be  neglected.  Tlie  present  Durham  steam -furnace,  and  the 
Philipsbarg,  Crane,  and  other  large  steam-fumaees  on  the  Lehigh,  now 
use  anthracite,  which  more  easily  and  cheaply  oyercomes  the  resistance 
of  the  compact,  primitive  ores  of  the  neighborhood,  and  those  of  central 
New  Jersey,  where  most  of  the  compftnies  also  have  mines  of  magnetic 
ore,  which  they  combine  with  the  brown  hematite  of  the  Lelugh  valley. 

For  the  transportation  of  their  iron  and  agricultural  produce  to 
market,  in  early  times,  a  species  of  flat-boat  or  barge  was  contrived  at 
Dnrham  Durham,  about  the yeaT  1150, and  thcnce  kuowH  as  thc  "Durham 
''™"-  boat."  These  were  about  six  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep,  and  with  fifteen  tons  freight,  drawing  only  twenty  inches  of 
water.  They  carried  two  sails,  and  were  manned  by  five  men,  and  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  other  rivers,  were  of 
much  service  until  the  State  provided  other  means  of  transportation, 
rig-iron  was  thus  conveyed  from  the  Forks  to  Philadelphia  for  twenty 
shillings  a  ton,  wheat  at  Id,  a  bushel,  and  flour  at  2s.  M.  a  barrel. 

At  the  Chelsea  forge  at  Easton,  the  price  of  Iron  in  July,  1718,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  from  Robert  Levers,  was  £200  per  ton,  an  advance 
chBisfa  of  100  per  cent  on  the  price  paid  by  the  State  a  short  time 
'^'^^-  previoas.     In  the  following  Jannary,  the  same  person  informed 

the  Council  that  bar-iron  could  probably  be  sold  to  blacksmiths  in  his 
neighborhood  for  £300  per  ton.  It  was  stated,  about  the  same  time, 
that  iron-masters  could  give  one  ton  of  bar-iron  for  four  of  disabled  guns, 
or  old  iron,  delivered  at  Chester  on  the  Delaware. 

In  York  and  Cumberland  Counties,  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  furnaces 
and  forges  began  to  be  erected  for  smelting  the  primary  ores  at  the  base 
York  of  the  South  mountain,  previous  to  the  Revolution.     Spring 

County.  forge  in  York  County,  built  in  1790,  had  two  fires  and  two 
hammers,  but  is  now  abandoned.  In  the  same  year,  the  Pine  Grove  hot- 
blast  charcoal  furnace,  of  large  size,  and  still  productive,  was  built  on 
cumijeriand  Mountain  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Yellow  Breeches,  fourteen 
Coupty.  miles  southwest  of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland.  It  is  fed  by  brown 
hematite,  obtained  near  it.  An  establishment,  called  the  Carlisle  Iron- 
works, was,  about  that  time,  managed  by  Mr.  Thomas  James,  afterward 
in  charge  of  a  forge  in  Virginia.  Holly  hot-blast  furnace,  on  the 
same  stream  with  the  Pine  Grove,  but  several  miles  below,  was  set  up  in 
1795,  but  has  given  place  to  a  paper-mill.  Cumberland  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, on  the  main  creek,  four  miles  nearer  Carlisle  than  Pine  Grove,  waa 
erected  in  1794.  It  used  hematite  ore  from  Dillston,  near  the  York 
Connty  line,  whore  a  prolific  vein  exists. 
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■William  Denning,  a  blacksmith  of  Cumberland  Connty,  during  the 
ReTolution  endeavored  to  serve  his  country  by  the  construction  of  a 
wrought-iron  cannon  of  curious  description.  One  of  these  is 
Binnou.  gf^jj  tQ  ij^ye  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  at  the  battle 
of  tlie  Brandywine,  and  to  be  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  a 
monument  of  his  ingenuity  and  patriotism,  and  another  unfinished 
specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Arsenal.' 

The  first  furnace  built  in  Franklin  County  was  the  Mount  Pleasant 
furnaee,  in  the  Path  Valley,  four  miles  soutl  of  Lon  Ion  It  was  erected 
Ftinkua  ^°°^  ^^^^'^  ^^^  pcace  of  ITSJ  1  y  tl  ree  I  rothcrs  \\  Iham,  Ben- 
couniy,  jamin,  and  George  Chambers  sons  of  Col  Benjam  n  Chambers, 
from  whom  the  county  seat  of  Cumberland  der  \es  ts  na  ne  The  elder 
Chambers,  with  four  brothers  of  the  &  t  h  Ir  ah  stock  more  than  fifty 
years  before  adventured  as  Pioneers  f  the  Conochea"  e  settlements. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  his  dwelling  burned  s  after  h  s  settlement  on 
the  present  site  of  Chambersbnrg  and  1  r  ng  h  s  tenporary  absence, 
for  the  sake,  as  it  was  afterward  aseerta  ed  of  the  na  U  it  contained, 
few  of  the  houses,  at  that  time,  hav  ng  any  anch  art  cle  about  them. 
The  village  was,  many  years  after,  almost  tl  e  frii  t  er  settlement,  and 
even  at  the  time  his  sons  erected  the  forge  all  the  na  1     m  II  irons,  iron 


(I)  These  eingular  pieces  of 
were  made  "gf  wrought  iron  atii 
like  a  Ijarrel,  nith  bsuda  of  thi 
terial,  exoeptiDg  there  were  toui 
staves  breaking  joint,  all  of  v 
.firmly  bound  together,  and  then 
breached  like  other  eannon."  J 
notice  of  Denning,  who  died  in  ftl 
ehip,  in  183i),  at  the  age  of  94,  ati 


B  long  life. 


A  Mr.  Wheeler  of  P 
engaged  in  the  uanu 
lisht-houses,  and  wor 


and  that 
tempt  B 


nade  in  the  ' 


wrcught.iron  cBonon,  one  of  which  he 
eompleted  in  Middlesex,  Pennfjlraniii,  and 
oommenced  another,  and  larger  one,  at 
Mount  Holly,  but  could  get  no  one  t«  assist 
him  who  could  stand  the  heat,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  so  great  aj  "  to  melt  the  lead 

•dded,  offered  a  stated  annuity,  and  a  large 
»um  to  the  person  who  would  instruct  them 
in  the  manofaetnre  of  that  article,  but  the 
patriotic  blacksmith  preferred  obscurity  and 
poverty  in  tia  own  beloved  country,  though 


thec< 

kept  her  purse 
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ited  at  Fort  Henry 
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filled 
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,  loud  jBlL-Am./. 

oaed  from  the  veteran  sol- 
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wares,  and  hoasehoW  utensils,  were  transported  from  the  seaboard  to 
these,  and  more  remote  western  settlements,  with  the  salt,  groceries,  and 
other  necDssaries,  at  much  expense,  upon  pack-horses,  oyer  the  rugged 
steeps,  and  through  the  wild  gorges  of  mountains  infested  by  hostile  In- 
diana, and  more  civilized  freebooters.  Chaujbersbarg  lay  upon  the 
route  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the  west,  and  was  a  depot  for 
Indian  traders,  with  whom  guns,  hatchets,  and  iron-wares  of  various 
kinds  were  important  articles  of  traffic.  Uence  the  value  of  such  enter- 
prizes  as  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  near  the  frontiers  may  be 
conceived.  The  brothers,  by  means  of  the  farnace  and  a  forge  at  the 
same  place,  established  a  considerable  manufacture  of  Iron  there.  The 
works  were  destroyed  in  18i3.  Col.  James  Chambers,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  who  had  served  in  a  mihtary  capacity  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion, also  erected,  soon  after  tlie  war,  a  forge  at  Loudon,  and  with  his 
son-in-law,  A.  Dunlap,  Esq.,  established  a  furnace  about  one  mile  distant ; 
both  of  which  were  demolished  in  1840.  There  has  been  a  succession 
of  iron  masters  in  the  same  family  to  the  present  time.  SoundweO  forge, 
sixteen  miles  from  Chambersburg,  was  built  in  nso,  but  is  now  aban- 
doned. 

The  carbonaceous  and  fossil  iron  ores  of  the  coal  basins  north  of  the 
Blue  mountains,  now  become  so  important  from  their  juxtaposition  to 
Middle  Penn-  mineral  fuel,  began  to  be  developed  during  the  latter  half  of 
sjiisnia  jjjg  jggj  century.  In  the  valuable  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley's  recent 
manual  on  the  iron  manufacture,'  the  Maria  forge,  on  Poiiopoco  creek, 
three  miles  north  of  Weissport,  Carbon  County,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  built  as  early  as  1753,  Having  been  rebuilt,  it  is  still  doing  good 
service.  At  that  date,  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Lehigh  were  the  recent 
Indian  missionary  ground  of  the  Moravians,  who  made  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  country  only  seven  years  before.  Their  hamlets  soon  after 
experienced  the  merciless  inroads  of  hostile  and  alienated  tribes  in  the 
French  interest,  who  hovered  on  all  the  western  and  northern  frontiers, 
rendering  them  most  unpromising  fields  for  any  industrial  enterprises. 
AnthriLcits  '^'"^  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Carbon  and  the  adjacent 
"*'■  counties,  lies  in  the  exhaustless  riches  of  their  anthracite  coal 

fields,  wLicb  were  discovered  about  the  year  1191.°    In  1826,  a  furnace 
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was  built  or  refitted,  at  Manch  Chunk,  to  smelt  iron  with  this  coal. 
But,  like  many  other  earlier  and  later  attempts,  did  not  succeed.  The 
first  experiment  in  this  country  which  fully  established  the  practicability 


mountain   he  stumbled  upon  a  bla 

1  fonr  parcels  of  iron  were  heated 

without  renewiDg  the  6re.     The 

he  snapected  to  bo  "  stone  eonl." 

letting  it  alone"  was  repeated, 

shown  it  to   Col.  Weiss,  residing 

Alien,  it  was  by  him  snbmined  to 

L  estubllBhed. 

phia,  and  in  l:he  beginning  uf  the  f. 

It  as  fuel  from  the  year  ISOi,  and 

jear,  John  Nicholas,  Michael  HiUej 

f  the  first  to  use  it  for  that  pur- 

Charles  Cist  of  the  city,  with  Mr. 

0  recommend  it  to  others  in  the 

hraeite  had,  however,  been  used 

Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company,"  and, 

?ars   before   the    Revolution,   in 

a  charter,  took  np  several  thousat 

^es  in  Wilkesbarre,  and  a  grate  fur 

near  the  spot,  bat  did  nob  open  th 

,  in    dwollings    was    devised  by 

The  coal  was,  ho«ever,  used  by  blac 

,  of  that  place,  in  1808.    Bnt  0. 

to  some  eitenf,  until  1S06,  when  an  i 

d^ded  both  with  the  "  lu.ninous" 

of  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  ni 

9  for  coal,  with  talc  lights,  pa- 

to  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  William  T 

800. 

rly  attempts  were  made  by  Mr. 

to  the  water-works  for  the  use  of  the  Centre 

0.  f.  weinorell,  at  his  lead  works  in  Phila- 

square 6 team-engine,  but  it  was  discarded  as 

delphia,  to  geaerate  steam  from  anthracite. 

but  nithout  much  snccess.     It  was  first  ac- 

complished,   it    is    said,    in    JS2a,    at    the 

the  mine  was  opened  by  J,  Cist,  C.  Miner, 

Phffiniiville  Iron-works,  in  Chester  County. 

and  J.  H.  Chapman,  butwas  again  neglected 

For  the  development  of  this  most  impor- 

at  the  close  of  the  war,  Bbeo  the  price  of 

lant  branch  of  her  mineral  resonrces,  Penn- 

coal  declined.     The  mines  wore  then  leased 

sylvania  early  projected  the  construction  of 

to  different  persons.     About  the  same  time. 

some  cart-loads    of    anthraeile    from    the 

practicability  of  uniting  the  Schuylkill  and 

Sahuylkill  valley,  where  it  had  been   dis- 

Susquehanna rivers,  was  first  suggested,  it 

covered,  and  also  used  as  early  as  1795,  by 

is  said,  by  William   Penn,  in  1690,  before 

ft  blacksmith  named  Whotstune,  but  vainly 

any  such  thing  as  a  canal  or  turnpike  ex- 

isted in    England.     The  measure  was  abo 

brought  to  Philadelphia  by  Messrs.   Shoe- 

urged by  Dra.  Eittenhouse  and  Smith,  who. 

maker  4  Allen.     The   owner  narrowly  es- 

as  early  as  1782,  surveyed  and  leveled  a  route 

oaped  prosecution  foi  swindling  by  those  who 

for  a  canal  between  the  Swatam  and  Tutpe- 

hocken    creeks.       Robert    Morris,     Robert 

A  more   suooessful  attempt  was   made  by 

Fulton,  Matthew  Carey,    and    many  other 

Messrs.  Bishop  &  Mellon,  at    their  rolling 

eminent   citisens   afterward  used  their   In- 

mill  in    Delaware  County,    ond   White    & 

fluence  io  the  same  end.  The  eannl  company 

Hazard,   proprietors  of  a  wiro-mill  at  the 

was  not  incorporated  until  1791,  and  an- 

Palls otSehuylkill,  hearing  of  their  success. 

other  the  following  year,  which  two  were 

tried  a  cart-load,  but  could  not  raise  a  heaL 

united  in  1811,  as  the  Union  Canal  Com- 

Hating   tried     a     second    load,    with    no 

pany,  authorized  to  eilend  their  work  from 

better  success,  the  workmen  closed  the  fiii-  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie.  The  work, 
iMce  and  went  away.  One  of  them,  return-  which  was  completed  about  1828,  covers  a 
ing  Incidentally  soon  after,  found  the  fur-      part  of  the  route  surveyed  6S  years  before. 
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„f  emplojing  .nthr.cite  in  the  m.Dntatnre  ot  iron,  w.s  mafle  In  fc 
PionJthot-bl.stste.m-tnrn.ceotM,.Willi.mLjn,.nofBo>ton,atPo«»- 
Tllle  in  Sclinylliill  Connlj,  bnllt  in  1835,  aljonl  tli»  time  tb«t 
'SIS'"-'  the  inmeions  ntlempt.  made  In  England  and  France  roralted 
in  the  .ncce..  of  Mr  George  Crane  ot  the  Gmse.dlyn  Iron  woil  m 
Sonth  Wales  The  Pioneer  furnace  ,a.  m.naijod  b,  Mr  Ljman  and 
Benjamin  Perry  an  e.pcr  enced  and  skdlfnl  English  fnrnaee  manager 
aconainted  ..tb  the  operation,  of  Mr  Crane  aid.l  b,  Mr  Da,id 
Thomas,  no.  or  recently  of  the  gie.t  Crane  Worl,  on  the  Leh.th 
It  was  blown  in  early  ,n  October  1S39  aid  a  continnons  Ma.  of 
ninety  days,  with  pnre  anthracite  and  arg.lteecn.  ire  alone  .itl  ont 
.„y  old  metal  «od  or  charco.l  except  in  the  hrst  i(,nition8ccnred  to 
the  proprietor  a  preo.nm  ol  $5  000  snb.eribed  by  citizens  of  the  State 
In  October  of  the  same  ye  ,r  Messrs  B.nghm.n  Gnitean  &  Co  bnd  in 
operation,  at  Manch  Ch.nk  a  Inrnic.  making  iron  wl  ich  they  were 
selling  at  $18  per  t»  which  .boat  paid  the  cnrrent  CApenses  of  the 
fnrnaee.  These  sncce.ses  occirnng  at  a  time  when  this  conntr,  w.s 
importing  .nnnally  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  wo.th  of  Iron  .itb  an 
increasing  demand  for  railroad  iron  excited  nnn.nal  expectation,  ot 
prolit  and  general  ben.llt  among  .11  cl.....  Depi.it.  of  Iron  were 
S  rywhere  .onght  for  anl  other  f.mace.  were  bnlt  to  use  the  .nth,, 
cite.  The  Lehigh  G..1  &  N..igation  Co  oteied  a  premium  for  the 
diaioTery  of  ir  n  ore  upon  their  lands  by  allowing  any  who  f.nnd  it  to 
iTeuLfthe  amefnrdveyear.  at  .en  cent,  per  ton  Early  i.  the  tol 
lowing  year,  Me.srs.  Biddle,  Chambers,  &  Co.,  bnilt,  upon  the  same  priu 
dole  one  or  two  ot  the  .xtensixe  fnrnaee.  of  the  Montour  Works,  at  Dan- 
rtle,'.nd  soon  after,  the  large  furnace,  ot  Keeve.  &  Whitaker,  at  Phnmix. 
Tille  were  altered  to  make  use  ot  anthracite. 

h  taernc  County,  where  this  description  of  cod  w.s  e.rber  found 
and  employed  by  smith,  and  others  a.  fuel,  a  bloomery  forge  was  built 
about  the  year  1)78,  on  the  N.nticoke  creek,  near  the  lower  end 
c— "  of  the  Wyoming  Yilley,  by  John  and  Mason  F.Alden.  It  con- 
tained a  single  lire  and  one  hammer.  The  hammer  was  carried  on  a  wagon 
from  Philadelphia  to  Harris'  Ferry  (Harrisbnrg),  and  thence  up  the  north 
branch  in  a  boat,  at  no  littl.  CEpense  and  trouble.  The  bar-iron  made  from 
ore  obtained  In  the  township  of  Sewport,  was  of  superior  quahly,  and 

The  LahiRh  Company,  and  Lehigh  Raviga-     i°  tares  monms,  '         „   .     „   „„„ 

.    !   r.mDflm«  ware  formed  in  ISIB,  a^d     United  Slaf^J,  ezoept  ona  at  Qmnny,  Mu=s. 

=a  under  one  charter  in  1822,  and  were     The  Reading  Euilroad,  and  other  inte 


the  foundation  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  provo  alike  tbe  vain 
The  Railroad,   four   miles  long,   t*   the     and  the  public  ep." 
Summit  mines  at  Mauch  Chnali,  completed 
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was,  for  some  time,  the  sole  dependence  of  smiths  iu  the  valley.  The  Iron 
was  sold  by  the  proprietor,  Col.  W.  Lee,  in  1828,  shortly  before  the 
works  were  abandoned,  at  $123  per  ton  of  3,000  lbs.  Another  bloomery 
forge  was  erected  on  Roaring  brook,  near  Scranton,  in  178?,  by  Dr. 
"William  Hooker  Smith,  and  James  Sntton.  It  continued  to  make 
bar-iron  and  blooms  from  the  carbonate  ores  of  the  Lackawanna 
valley,  nntil  1828. 

The  first  use  of  the  anthracite  coal  in  a  forge  fire  or  grate,  appears  to 
Lave  been  made  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  Wyoming  coal  bawin.  In  a  com- 
FirMi.a*=t  mnnicatiou  to  Silliman's  Journal,  by  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  dated 
:i=thrac:La.  ^g^^^  jg3o_  it  ia  stated  that,  as  early  as  1768  or  69,  this  coal  was 
first  used  in  a  smith's  forge,  and  that  it  continued  to  bo  used  by  black- 
smiths in  the  neighborhood,  from  that  time.  His  informant  was  Judge 
Obadiah  Gore,  an  early  Connecticut  settler  of  Wilkesbarre,  by  whom  it 
was  first  employed  in  that  way.  Mr.  Fell  also  made  use  of  it,  he  says, 
about  the  year  1188,  in  a  nailery,  and  in  1808,  contrived  a  grate  for  burn- 
ing it  as  fuel  in  his  house,  in  which  he  believes  he  preceded  all  others. 

Throughout  the  range  of  counties  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line,  a  variety  of  iron  ores  are  met  with,  in 
deposits  or  outcrops,  in  the  limestone  and  shale  valleys  be- 
t'™rpeoD''Bj'i'  tween  the  numerous  ridges  of  hills.    Brown  hematite,  red  fossil 
'"'"■  ore,   and  the  argillaceous  oxydes  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 

qualities,  bog-ores  and  ochres,  etc  ,  in  connection  with  mineral  and  vege- 
table fuel,  are  the  basis  of  a  staple  industry  of  these  fine  valleys,  which 
are  also  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  In  Montour's  ridge,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Danville,  through  Northumberiand  and  Union  Counties, 
red  fossiliferous  ore,  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties,  is  abundant, 
and,  with  the  coal  in  its  vicinity,  supports  a  large  number  of  anthracite 
furnaces,  some  of  th       tJ  t       t  th    U  dd  t       t 

many  charcoal  furua        pd        gl  fp  qltyTh 

consist  principally  of  tip        jl  tdth       jdfmf, 

alumina,  silica,  and  lly        1        t       f  1  g  d 

yield  from  23  to  60  p  t    f       t  11  Ih    J        t        11  y 

the-  neighborhood     f  L  w    t  w  h        th         1        pt  f 

ftnd  has  long  been  n  t  d  f     tl 
the  base  of  Tussey's  m      t 
and  Mifflin  counties  f      1 

Huntingdon  Count 
Iron,  appears  first  t     h  t 

rauteiiB      Bald  Eagl         "^    1 
ladminB.    rior  ridges    Th 
been  made  in  the  vail  }    t 
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object  was  the  discovery  of  precious  metals.  Some  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  were  also  engaged  in  the  saroe  pursuit. 

During  the  scarc;ity  of  lead,  in  ltt8,  General  Armstrong  informed 
President  Wharton,  that  Mr.  Harman  Hasbands,  a  Member  of  Assembly, 
had  knowledge  of  a  mine  of  lead,  near  Franlistown,  on  land  formerly 
surveyed  for  the  Penn  family  Within  a  month  or  two,  Col.  Eoberdeau, 
and  a  company,  encouraged  by  the  State,  undertook  to  work  the  mines, 
and  immediately  erected  a  large  fort  of  logs  and  a  furnace,  at  what  was 
called  the  upper  mine.  Several  regular  shafts  were  sunk  to  some  depth, 
and  levels  driven  in,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rich  ore  was  ob- 
tained. A  quantity  of  lead  was  extracted,  of  which  we  find  an  order 
from  Col.  Boberdeau,  in  May,  1119,  for  500  lbs.,  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  The  most  productive  vein  was  opened  a  mile  nearer  Franks- 
town  than  the  fort  where  they  first  sunk  a  shaft.  But  fear  of  the  In- 
dians, who  infested  the  neighborhood,  and  the  intrusion  of  water  into 
the  mine,  soon  caused  the  business  to  be  abandoned.  The  lower 
mine,  a  mile  from  the  Little  Jnniata,  in  the  same  valley,  was  worked 
some  years  after,  by  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  Scotch  miner,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Carron  Iron-works,  hnt  was  given  up  on  account  of  the 
richer  discoveries  of  lead  in  the  West, 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  a  remarkable  bog  of  iron  ore  was 
found,  some  of  which  was  used  in  fluxing  the  lead  ore  and  yielded  a 
malleable  metal.  But  along  the  BaJd  Eagle  ridge  near  Frankstown,  and 
at  other  points  the  fossiliferous  ore  crops  out  and  supplies  many  charcoal 
and  coke  furnaces  in  the  iron  region  of  the  Juniata. 

The  first  air-furnace  or  foundery  erected  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  is 
said  to. have  been  the  Bedford  furnace,  in  Aughwick  valley,  four  miles 
Yirst  furnace  ^''"'-''  '^^  Shirleysburg.  It  has  long  since  gone  to  ruins,  and 
Pe^rT"  ^^^  *'^"'''  °^  Orbisonia  has  been  laid  out  upon  its  site.  But 
Yinh.?  other  furnaces  and  forges  have  taken  its  place,  to  an  extent 
which  renders  this  one  of  the  most  important  iron  regions  of  the  Union, 
both  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  iron  manufactured. 
The  Huntingdon  Furnace,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  many  others, 
was  built  in  1195-6,  about  a  mile  above  the  present  hot-blast  chal'coal 
furnace  of  that  name,  by  a  company  composed  of  Judge  Gloninger,  of 
Lebanon,  George  Aushutz,  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Shoeuberger, 'of  Alle- 
ghany Counties,  and  Martin  Dubhs,  of  Philadelphia,  who  commenced 
with  a  small  investment  in  fifteen  acres  of  land,  one  horse,  and  a  pair  of 
oxen.  The  original  site  proved  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  a  second  furnace 
was  erected  at  the  present  location.  It  was  managed  with  that  care, 
economy,  and  skill  which  everywhere  enabled  the  Germans  to  achieve 
success  with  the  most  slender  resources.     From  the  proceeds  and  profits 
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of  this  furnace,  in  time  arose  the  Tyrone  Iron-worfcs,  consisting  of  two 
forges,  built  in  1804,  rolling-mill,  sHtt  ng  m  11  na  1  w  -ks,  saw  aiwl  grist 
miUs,  with  large  bodies  of  farm  and  v,  dlan  1  tta  1  ed.  The,  Tyrone 
forges  again  produced  the  Bald  Eagle  ct  a  al  f  na  e,  and  a  forge  on 
Sprnce  creek.  The  Coleraiue  forges,  th  n  nnml  three  miles  south- 
east of  Spruce  creek,  belonging  to  tl  e  ame  oho  as  the  last,  were 
built  ill  1805,  and  the  two  Barre  forg  s  on  t!  1  tl  Juniata,  in  1800. 
The  county,  wbieh  then  included  Blair,  had,  in  1810,  four  furnaces  and 
six  forges,  which  were  increased,  in  1837,  to  sixteen  fnrnaces,  and 
twenty-four  forges,  and  one  rolling-mill,  making  13,150  tons  of  pig-iron, 
and  9  309  tons  of  blooms  annually.  The  Elizabeth  furnace,  in  Blair 
Con  ty  s  sd  1  to  1  aye  been  the  first  in  the  country  to  use  gas  for  the 
pro  1     t  on  of  iteam. 

The  lirst  fjrge  in  Centre  County  was  built  about  the  year  1T90  by 
General  PI  1  p  Benner,  who,  for  several  years  following  the  war  of  Inde- 
Cenfre  1  "^  deuce,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  Coventry  forgo 

Conntx.  jj,  Chester  County,  and  in  1190  purchased  the  present  site  of 
Rock  fornace  in  Bellefonte,  To  the  first  forge  he  subsequently  added  a 
second  forge,  a  furnace,  and  a  rolling-mill,  and  by  his  example  stimulated 
his  neighbors  in  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  county. 
As  all  the  supplies  for  such  undertakings  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
most  alow  and  expensive  mode  of  packing,  or  by  carriage  over  almost 
impassable  roads,  and  his  iron  had  to  be  conveyed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  eastern  markets,  he  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  com- 
ronnication  with  Pittsburg,  and  thence  of  supplying  the  Western  Valley 
with  Iron  and  nails.  For  several  years  he  enjoyed  without  competition 
the  trade  in  what  be  designated  "Juniata  Iron."  He  thus  opened  up  a 
market  that  lias  become  one  of  immense  importance  to  a  product  which, 
under  its  original  name,  has  obtained  a  wide  commercial  celebrity. 
Bellefonte  in  other  respects  bears  evidence  of  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  its  first  Iron  manufacturer.  The  Centre  cold-blast  furnace,  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte,  was  also  built  in  1T90. 

Philipsburg,  the  centre  of  a  rich  mineral  district  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  fire-clay,  and  of  timber  land,  owes  its  name  and  existence 
to  an  enterprising  iron-master,  who  erected  there  many  years  ago  exten- 
sive Iron-works  and  a  screw  factory.  Milesburg  has  also  been  the  seat 
of  Iron-works  for  sixty  years  or  more. 

The  demand  for  Iron  created  by  the  rapid  emigration  to  the  West 
after  the  establishment  of  Independence,  and  the  extreme  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  the  ordinary  methods,  amounting  in  1T84  to  $249  per  ton 
from  Philadelphia  to  Presqu'  Isle  (now  Erie),  led  to  the  early  discovery 
of  iron  ores,  and  to  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Western 
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counties.  The  first  furnace  west  of  tbe  Alleghauies  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Turnbuil  &  Marmie,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Jacob's  Creek,  be- 
tween Fayette  and  Westmoreland  connties,  fifteen  miles  above 
oEVaTis-'  't^  entrance  into  tho  Youghiogeny  river.  It  was  first  blown 
guiiiles.  *"  ia  ]Sfovember  1,  1790,  and  produced  a  superior  quality  of 
metal  both  for  castings  and  bar-iron,  some  of  it  having  been  tried  the 
same  day  in  a  forge  which  the  proprietors  had  erected  at  the  place. 
This  event  was  justly  considered  one  of  much  importance  to  the  whole 
western  country.  Colonel  Craig  of  Pittsburg,  in  1792,  onlered  balls  to 
be  cast  at  this  furnace  for  the  defense  of  that  place. 

Fairchance  charcoal  blaat-furnace,  seven  miies  south  of  Uuiontown, 
belonging  to  F.  H.  Oliphant,  was  built  in  1794.  It  is  now  abandoned, 
bat  the  steam-furnace  {and  rol!ing-mi!l)  of  the  proprietor,  one  mile 
distant,  built  two  years  later,  is  still  running  on  ore  from  the  Chestnut 
ridge.  A  forge  was  also  built  near  the  place,  which  has  been  owned 
by  the  Oliphants,  father  and  son,  for  sixty  years  or  more,  but  it  is  no 
longer  used. 

Union  furnace  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville, 
in  the  same  county  {also  claimed  to  have  been  tbe  first  blast-furnace  in 
Western  Pennsylvania'),  was  built  in  1792-3,  by  Col.  Isaac  Meason,  a 
man  of  note  in  border  history,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses  Dillon,  the  last 
of  whom  afterward  erected  a  forge  on  Licking  River,  near  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  possibly  the  first  in  that  State.  Union  furnace  is  still  making 
iron  by  steam  and  hot-blast  out  of  the  carbonaceous  ores  of  the  coal 
measures.  In  the  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley,  the  Mary  Ann  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, thirty  miles  from  Uniontown,  in  Greene  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  elder  Mr.  Oliphant  as  early  as  1777{?).  At  Browns- 
ville, or  Redstone  Old  Fort,  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
wScrn  century,  was  actively  engaged  in  building  boats  for  the  lower 
""'^'"  navigation,  the  first  nail  factory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
established  by  Jacob  Bowman.  Wrought  nails,  manufactured  by  hand, 
were  the  kind  produced.  The  workmen  were  brought  from  Hagerstown 
in  Maryland.'  .  . 

Pittsburg,  which  now  furnishes  a  market  for  immense  quantities  ot 
charcoal  iron  from  the  Juniata  and  Alleghany  regions,  from  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  eolte  and  anthracite  from  the 
western  and  centra!  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  owes  its  industrial  pros- 
perity mainly  to  the  great  bituminous  coal  seam  in  its  vicinity,  to  the 
abundance  of  iron  ore  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  to  its  geographical 
position  as  the  gateway  of  the  West. 

(1)  American  P:™c.r.  (2)  Ibid.  i.  S8». 
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The  coal  of  this  neighborhood  had  long  been  known  fo  be  good  and 
plentiful.  A  Tein  near  the  town  took  fire  about  17G5,  and  was  burning 
sixteen  years  afterward. 

The  privilege  of  mining  coal  in  the  hill  opposite  the  town,  where  the 
"  great  seam  "  was  struck,  was  granted  in  lots  extending  as  far  as  the 
PiiiEbcr^  centre  of  the  hill,  at  £30  each,  by  the  Penns,  about  the  year 
oa  mining.  ^,jg^_  The  tract  had  been  purchased  by  them  some  years 
before  for  the  Pittsburg'  Manor  for  $10,000,  and  was  that  year  laid  out 
in  town  and  out  lots.  The  product  of  this  rich  stratum  of  coal,  regarded 
as  the  largest  in  the  western  coal  field,  along  with  that  received  by 
slackwater  and  rail  from  the  neighboring  counties,  gire  Pittsburjr  a  large 
export  trade  and  superior  advantages  for  working  np  by  steam-power 
the  crude  iron  of  the  West  into  a  multitude  of  forms  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  western  country. 

Furnaces,  founderies,  rolling-mills,  nail-works,  wire-mills,  and  raana- 
factories  of  metallic  and  other  materials  had  tlierefore  an  early  and  rapid 
Eonnde  S''owth.  The  establishment  in  1790  of  the  first  furnace  amid 
bB«nws  the  argillaceous  oxyds  of  iron  on  the  Yooghiogeny,  by  Wil- 
liara  TurnbuU  &  Co.,  was  regarded  as  an  important  event  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg.  Within  two  years  after,  the  town  had  a 
large  corps  of  mechanics  and  artisans  engaged  in  a  variety  of  trades.' 
A  furnace  was  built  before  the  close  of  the  century  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town,  and  in  1804  an  air  furnace  for  casting  pots,  kettles,  mill 
irons,  etc.,  was  erected  in  the  borough  by  Joseph  McClurg.  He  also 
built  a  cannon-foundery  in  1814.  The  foundery  business  has  ever  since 
been  a  considerable  branch  of  the  iron-manufacture  of  Pittsburg.  In 
1312  the  first  rolling-mil!  was  erected  there  at  the  comer  of  Penn  street 
and  Cecil  Alley,  by  Christopher  Cowen.  The  steam-engine  was  in  use 
in  the  town  as  early  as  1794.  It  was  first  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Western  rivers  upon  the  steamboat  New  Orleans,  built  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1811.  Two  years  after  there  were  two  manufactories  of  steam- 
engines  in  the  place. 

In  the  border  county  of  Beaver  an  iron-furnace  was  established  on  the 
west  side  of  Beaver  river  falls  at  Brighton,  four  miles  from  the  Ohio, 

(1)  Pilisbnrg,  in   1791,  in    130  families  Allcs!i»ny),  2  tinners,  6  9r«toh  >nd   dock 

eodloined    37    manuracturore,   including  5  maliera  snd  silverBmitha,  IT  blacksmiths,  1 

MiwksmiihB,  2  whUesmithe,  3  whtelnriglitB,  mnehinist  and  whitesmith  "  equal  if  not  sn- 

2  tinners,  1   eloek  and  wateh   inakor.     la  perior    to    any  workmitn    in    the    United 

1308,   the    town   contained   an   air-furnaea  States,"!  outler  and  tool  raalier,  2  spinning- 

(MoClnrg'..),  4  nail  fae.ories,  a«iro  fiictory,  wheel,  spindle,  and  crank  makers,  in  addi. 

abrasafoiindcrv,2giin^mith?,lbell-uinkcr,  tlon   to  glass-woi-ks,  cotton   factmus,  anJ 

I  scjlhe  and  fickle  maker  (five  milea  up  tlie  olUer  noo-melallic  branches. 
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ia  1803,  by  Hoopes,  Townsend  &  Co.,  and  was  the  comonineemeLt  of 
an  active  iron  business  in  that  place. 

The  amount  of  Iron  exported  from  Philadelphia  in  the  year  ending 
April  5,  1766,  was  882  tons  of  bar  at  £26  per  ton,  aud  813  tons  of  pi' 
Fipmia  i'''*'^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^-  P^""  '■*^'^-  ^^  '•'^'^  three  years  preceding  the 
oiiiM.  ^^,gp^  ending  January  5,  1174,  the  exports  were  respectiTely 
^  358   2  ''05  and  1  564  tons      The  proportions  of  pi"  and  bar  iron  are 

t    t  t   1 

I     11      m       f    t  f     t    1         1     fi         ra      macl        y        d     th 

b       h        f   m  tall  ft         P       j!  ly       j       d  th 

mpm  lldatljdt  fth         w 

m  t       I       fe  m       tt  mpt  tl  b        h      h         1"  1 

dy     f      d  t         th       1      1     1  t  d    tl  \ 

I    pt  t  th  th     d  I     tm     t    t       h    h  tl    y  w 

I  t 

Philadelphia,  as  the  principal  commercial  city  of  this  country,  possessed 
a  varied  industry  and  a  large  proportion  of  skillful  artificers,  as  well  as 
many  persons  who  were  industrious  promoters  of  all  the  mechanical  arts. 
Her  ship-building  created  a  large  demand  for  nails,  iron,  and  steel, 
material  for  which  was  chiefly  furnished  by  her  furnaces  and  forges. 
We  have  seen  that  a  roUing'-mil!  was  built  in  Chester  County  as  early  as 
rhnadeiphu  1146,  and  a  steel-furnace  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year. 
SL=d.  rpf^g  steel-furnace  of  Stephen  Paschal,  at  Eighth  and  Walnut, 

was  probably  the  first  in  the  Province,  and  Taylor's  roHing-raill  the  first 
of  its  kind.  In  August,  1787,  this  steel-furnace,  which  then  belonged  to 
iS'iincarrow  &  Matlack,  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  "the  largest  and  best  in  America."'  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1T90,  and  the  furnace,  house,  and  lot  offered  for  sale.  The 
furnace  was  in  good  repair,  and  capable  of  making  twenty. two  tons  of 
steel  at  a  blast.  White  Matlack  soon  after  conveyed  the  property  by 
deed  to  John  Ireland,  and  his  former  partner,  John  Nancarrow,  a 
Scotchman,  removed  to  Seventh  street  below  Arch,  where  he  continued 
the  business  of  steel-making.  There  was  also  on  air-furnace  at  an  early 
period  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut,  belonging  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Kanearrow,  who  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  made  steel 
under  ground  at  that  place. 

Newly  invented  boxes  for  carriage-wheels  were  in  1785  made  at  the 
air-furnace,  Eighth  and  Walnut,  by  William  Somerton. 
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■Whitehead  Humphreys  was  in  11  tO  the  proprietor  of  a  steel -furnace 
on  Seventh  street  between  Marliet  and  Chestnut,  where  he  also  made 
edge-tools.  He  received  £100  from  the  Provincial  Assembly  for  hi<i 
encouragement,  and  in  1772  set  up  a  lottery  to  raise  £700  to  assist  him 
in  his  steel-works.  In  1778,  Congress  authorized  the  Board  of  War  to 
contract  with  him  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  the  Continental  arti- 
Scers,  from  the  Iron  of  the  Andover  Works,  New  Jersey.  The  State 
legislature,  in  April,  1786,  appropriated  £300  as  a  loan  to  Humphreys 
for  five  years,  to  aid  him  in  making  steel  from  bar-iron  "  as  good  as  in 
England.'" 

In  the  debate  on  the  Tariff  in  Congress,  in  April,  1789,  when  the 
duty  on  steel  was  discussed,  Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  a 
furnace  in  Philadelphia  (probably  that  of  Humphreys),  with  very  little 
aid  from  the  legislature,  had  made  300  tons  of  steel  in  two  years,  and 
was  then  making  at  the  rate  of  230  tons  annually.  Although  an  infant 
manufacture  in  this  country,  he  believed  this  furnace  could,  with  a  little 
public  encouragement,  soon  supply  the  whole  Union  with  steel.  The 
importations  of  steel  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  had  then  decreased 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  within  two  years,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
improvements  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  article.  The  perfection 
it  had  then  attained  in  the  city,  and  the  reduced  price  of  steel,  were 
regarded  by  the  Society  instituted  in  1787  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Domestic  Manufactures  as  insuring  the  success  of  workers  in  that  mate- 
rial. It  had  already  restored  the  raauufacture  of  some  articles,  and  had 
introduced  new  ones.  Notwithstanding  the  State  impost  laws,  and  a 
special  Act  of  20th  September,  1785,  laying  additional  duties  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, foreign  wares  had  been  virtually  free,  inasmuch  as  Burlington 
was  a  free  port,  and  merchandise  readily  found  its  way  thence  into  the 
State.  The  local  tariff  ceased  in  August,  1789,  by  the  Act  of  the 
Federal  Congress.  Some  valuable  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  1793  by  Henry  Toight,  a  watch- 
maker of  Philadelphia. 

The  manufacture  of  Nails  at  this  time  employed  many  persons  in  the 
city  and  interior  towns,  but  it  was  altogether  a  handicraft  art. 
It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

As  early  as  1731  we  find  George  Megee,  Nailer,  at  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  advertising  for  sale,  wholesale 
and  retail,  all  sorts  of  deck  and  other  nails  of  his  own  manufacture. 
The   aggregate  of  nails    produced   throughout  the  Province,  in  smaii 

(1)  Jouruals  of  Congress:  Laws  of  PeansjlvaDia. 
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naileries  condncW  bj  common  bluck  m  th  th       wa 

Englnnci,  probably  Terj  considerable.         T  '  ""  r  ,  i 

which  the  countrj  earliest  became  iad  p  i  f  Bnt  h  p]  1 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  war  were  h  t  f  It  m  B  ' 
turers,  .s  stated  b,  Lord  Dudley  in  th.  Honse  of  Peers  m  HW.  In 
1789  Samuel  BriBgs,  of  Philadelphia,  memoii.li.ed  the  legisl.tnre  and 
the  General  Congress  on  the  snbj.ct  of  a  machine  for  makmg  na.ls 
seres  and  gimlets.  He  had,  three  years  before,  made  the  patterns  for 
the  castings  of  Klch's  steamboat,  and  no,  deposited  with  th.  e„cn  ,,c 
of  the  Slate,  the  model  of  his  nail-machine,  in  a  sealed  bo.  subject  o 
th.  order  of  th.  Stat,  or  Federal  legislatures.  He  and  hi.  son,  m 
August  11«,  received  the  first  letters  patent  for  nall-makmg  machinery 
issued  under  th.  gen.ral  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States.  Th.  second 
wa.  granted  in  February,  1194,  to  Thomas  Perkins,  residing  in  the 

'"DaS°Folsom  also,  iu  1189,  asked  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  P.nn- 
svlyani.  to  protect  his  i.rcntioa  of  a  ue,  method  of  making  nails,  spngs, 
and  brad,  by  cutting  tlieo  without  drawing.  The  business  of  cuttmg 
nails  and  i,L  was  some  years  after  established  in  the  Stat,  b,  Thomas 
Odiorne  of  Massachusetts,  who  introduced  Jesse  Beed's  machine,  and 
set  up  two  mnnnfaetoric.  Th.  low  price  of  rolled  iron  and  naU-roOs, 
for  some  time  after  the  peace,'  when  much  was  imporl.d  'rem  Russia, 
in  addition  to  what  was  mad.  in  th.  Stat.,  full,  .st.bli.h.d  the  n.J- 
mannfaetnr.  in  Pennsyl.ania.  There  were,  in  1191,  three  mannfactoncs 
of  cut  nails  and  one  of  patent  nails  iu  Philadelphia. 
An  anchor  forge  was  set  up  iu  Front  street  opposite  Umo"  J-ut  tie 


id  managed  by  Daui.l  Offley,  who 


year  1155      It  was  owned  and  managed  Oy  Uaui.i  umej,  ...o 
.mnloy.d  a  nnmber  of  workmen,  and  orer  twenty  year,  after. 


during  the  war,  was  still  in  the  business. 

Works  for  drawing  wire  were  erected  in  or  near  th.  city  as  early  as 
1119  b,  Nicholas  Garrison,  Talentin.  Eck.rt,  and  Henry  Toight  who 
in  that  year  propos.d  to  transfer  them  to  th.  State.     Hand 
■■  cards  were  made  b,  Oliver  Evans  and  others  before  the  Eevo- 
The  invention  of  Evans  for  making  the  teeth  is  claimed  to  have 


'■   cards  w 
lution. 

,      ,        rK  ^irnnl^-roretlia  irSO,  as  fnHo"S :  Iron  cosiingB,  22..  6rf.  to 

K„oi.uoo  „.  J.4 ,..  .0., » -tall  p'l"  *■  pj;  ';■;  ~.  .;..,.,„„,  j„ ,  .,ai. 

u.p,.  ,01.  .n.,  ''■••■';."".;Z.;a"  ™.',3s  Tl."'.•P~^."vP.■.•>■■■"■• 
,o■l.tlo..o^p.g..a  bar  ,,o..b..l.  ....o«,  .00..^         ^  ,..,,j„.ll.  ,1,0  1.  lb.  ,H» 

„atk.,.piai.™.;;f  «"»••'».,.  „,..l  or  i,o.  i..i ,1-.  •."»  >■  i'"- "« '"• 


ilBaolphin.,  ae  qiiot 
er.pnblished  daily  by 
as.oa  November  9tb, 


Q  England 
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been  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  patents,  by  which  the  manufac- 
tnre  was  so  greatly  extended.  There  were  three  manufactories  of  cards 
in  the  city  in  1197. 

Cannon  was  cast  at  a  number  of  furnaces  in  the  State  during  the 
Revolution,  particularly  at  the  Reading  and  Warwick  furnaces.  Small 
arms  were  also  made  in  considerable  quantity  at  Philadelphia, 
Lancaster,  and  elsewhere.  The  general  insecurity  of  the  fron- 
tier settlements,  especially  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the 
temptations  of  the  chase,  and  particularly  the  Indian  trade,  rendered 
fire-arms  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  household,  and  created  a  steady 
demand  for  rifles  and  other  defensive  weapons.  The  manufacture  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse  dnring  the  Revolution.  The  exportation  of  fire- 
arms, gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores  from  Great  Britain  was 
prohibited  in  1774,  and  Congress  recommended  their  manufiicture  in 
each  State.  A  letter  from  Philadelphia  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  in 
December  of  that  year,  soon  after  the  Proclamation  was  received,  in- 
formed hira  that  the  Act  wonld  be  of  no  avail,  as  there  were  gun- 
makers  enough  in  the  Province  to  make  100,000  stand  of  arms  within 
a  year  at  28s.  a  piece,  if  needed,  and  that  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder 
had  been  already  established.  Governor  Richard  Penn,  in  his  exami- 
nation before  the  House  of  Lords  in  Sovember,  1775,  stated,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the  subject,  that  the  cast- 
ing of  cannon,  including  brass,  which  were  cast  in  Philadelphia,  had 
been  carried  to  great  perfection ;  and  also  that  small  arms  were  made 
in  as  great  perfection  as  could  be  imagined.  The  workmanship  and 
finish  of  the  small  arms  were  universally  admired  for  their  excelleace. 
Some  fire-arms  were  that  year  imported  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
West  India  Islands,  and  pikes  were  recommended  until  arms  could  be 
made.  Rifles  were  made  in  many  places  in  the  Provinces  at  that  date, 
which  were  thought  equal  to  any  imported. 

Ill  February,  1776,  the  Committee  of  Safety  deemed  it  expedient  to 
establish  a  Provincial  gun-lock  manufactory,  and  requested  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Rittenhouse,  of  Norrington,  whom  they  thought  a 
Boitable  person  to  superintend  it.  In  March,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  erect,  superintend,  and  conduct  the  manufactory,  and  contract 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms.'  The  factory,  we  are  informed,  was  estab- 
lished in  Cherry  street,  with  Mr.  Peter  De  Haven  as  principal  gunsmith. 
In  April,  1778,  the  gun  manufactory,  under  Mr.  De  Haven  as  contract- 
ing superintendent,  was  in  operation  at  Hummelstown,  eight  miles  from 
Harrisburg.     In  July,  after  the  tragic  events  at  Wyoming,  he  reconi- 

(1)  PennsjIvaniaArchivcs,  iv.  112,-  Col.  Rec,  i.  oOB. 
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i  its  removal  to  French  Creek  or  to  Philadelphia.  The  Council,  in 
Xovember  1116,  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  to  gnnsmiths  for  good  gun- 
barrel  delivered  at  the  look  manufactory,  at  3is.  apiece.  BrahS  gna 
mountin;;s  were  then  made  by  Lewis  Prahl.  The  committee  also  ad- 
vauLcd  ±300  to  Lawrence  Biriiie  to  enable  him  to  erect  an  air-furnace 
ind  mdh  tor  the  business  of  file-cutting  in  connection  with  the  gun- 
IolIi  ftctory.  Contracts  were  also  made  in  York  and  Lancaster 
for  a  quantity  of  arms  for  the  State.  Tiie  price  of  a  musket  with 
bayonet  and  steel  ramrod,  made  according  to  pattern,  was  £i  5s.  (Penii- 
svlrania  currency).'  But  it  was  found  difficult  to  make  contracts  at  less 
than  £i  10s.  or  £i  15s.,  as  materials  wore  scarce,  and  workmen  were 
unwilling  to  quit  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  for  which  the  demand  was 
great.  Muskets  were  also  made  at  Carlisle  and  in  Bedford  and  other 
counties.  The  latter  had  but  one  regular  gunsmith.'  There  were  two 
boring-miils  for  gun-harrels  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  in  1786,  and 
the  borough  contained  1  gunsmiths,  1  nail-makers,  2  brass-founders,  3 
coppersmiths,  5  silversmiths,  4  tinners,  6  clock  and  watch  makers, 
and  25  black  and  white  smiths.  Washington  County  had  3  gun- 
smiths.'  John  Kerlin  contracted  to  make  muskets  and  bayonets  at 
858.  each. 

In  April,  1176,  Benjamin  Loxley  made  proposals  for  casting  brass 
eight-inch  mortars,  howitzers,  cannon,  and  shells  for  Congress  or  the 
committees  of  safety.  Some  of  the  brass  guns  of  Major  Lox- 
canuon.  j^^  ^^^^^  tested  by  Daniel  Joy  of  the  Reading  furnace,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  casting  and  boring  iron  nine-pounders  at  the  rate 
of  one  daily,  to  be  followed  by  others  of  larger  size.  The  iron  pieces 
appear  to  have  stood  the  proof  better  than  the  brass.  Joy,  in  the 
same  year,  proposed  a  method  of  constructing  fire-rafts  for  the  defense 
of  the  Delaware.  Congress,  in  the  following  April,  called  upon  all  the 
legislatures  or  osecytives  of  the  States  to  exempt  from  military  duty  all 
persons  employed  in  casting  shot  and  manufacturing  military  stores  of 
any  kind  ;  and  in  Juno  the  Board  of  War  recommended  that  eleven  men 
employed  by  Mark  Bird  in  the  cannon  foundery  and  nail-works  in  Berks 


the  price  to  be  given  be  fised  by  tie 

Mmblias  in  November,  1775,  the  manufac- 

sembly or  Convention  of  each  Colony  ; 

ture  of  fira-arnis   and  bayonets,   Congress 

that  until  a  snfflcieot  qucntUy  of  good  a 

directed  lb  at  each  flrelooh  be  made  "with 

be  manufactured,  they  import  as   mac 

a  good  bridle  lock,  S  of  an  inch  bore  and  of 

are  wanted  by  all  the  men  in    their  ! 

good  sabatanoe  at  the  bree'ob,  the  barrel  to  be 

yinne."— Jour,  Oong.,  i.  1(14. 

3'feet  a  inobcs  in  length,  the  bayonet  to  be 

(2)  Pennsylvania  Archives,  iv.  708, 

IS  iDcbei  in  the  blade,  with  a  steel  ramrod, 

717,  777;  vj.  453,475,  633. 

the  upper  loop  to  be  trumpet-mouthed,  and 

(3)  Coso'a  View  of  tbe  United  States. 
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County,  carried  on  by  him  for  the  nse  of  the  United  States,  bo  dis- 
charged from  the  militia,  into  which  they  were  draughted.  During  the 
same  month  James  Byers,  who  had  cast  brass  guns  for  fhe  Govemment, 
wufl  requested  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  remove  with  his  apparatus 
and  utensils  at  a  moment's  warning  on  the  approach  of  the  British. 
Morgan  Busteed,  Samuel  Potts,  and  Thomas  Rutter  each  made  pro- 
posals to  cast  cannon  in  the  course  of  that  year.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cannon-founJery  in  Southwark,  but  we  do  not  know  who  owned  it. 
In  August,  Vill,  the  Board  of  War  informed  President  Wharton  that 
the  furnace  for  casting  cannon  stood  idle  for  want  of  copper,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  use  a  load  which  had  been  sent  from  French 
Creek  (the  mine  before  mentioned),  but  was  claimed  by  the  State. 
There  was  also  some  dispute  respecting  the  furnace  as  well  as  the 
material. ' 

Brass-founding  and  copper,  brass,  and  tin  work  of  all  kinds  for  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  sugar-mills  in  the  West  Indies,  and  refineries  of 
Brass-  sugar,  and  for  household  use,  employed  many  tradesmen  in 
funnding.      Philadelphia  from  an  early  period. 

In  May,  1717,  Austin  Paris  and  Thomas  Paglan,  "ffounders,"  were 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  a  process  necessary  to  entitle  trades- 
men to  carry  on  business  for  themselves.  Paris  was  a  founder  eitlier  ia 
brass  or  iron  in  the  city  ten  years  after.  Brass-founding  was  carried  on 
in  1733  in  Front  street  near  Market,  by  John  Hyatt,  and  in  1759  by 
Daniel  King,  at  the  upper  end  of  Second  street.  In  the  federal  proces- 
sion, on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  July,  4,  1788,  Mr.  King 
rode  in  a  car,  with  a  furnace  in  full  blast  during  the  whole  procession, 
and  finished  a  three-inch  howitzer,  which  was  mounted  and  fired  with 
the  artillery  on  Union  Green.  His  journeymen  and  apprentices  also 
neatly  executed  other  brass  work  at  his  expense.  The  coppersmiths 
also  made  stills  and  tea-kettles  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Harbi- 
son, and  numbered  twenty  masters  of  the  trade. 

Money  scales  and  weights  were  made  by  James  Allen,  goldsmith,  in 
1719. 

Caspar  Wistar  was  a  brass  button  and  buckle  manufacturer  in  Phila- 
delphia previous  to  1750,  when  one  of  his  apprentices  set  up  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  The  first  of  the  name  in  this  country 
established  a  glass  factory  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1769 
Richard  Wistar  united  the  two  branches  at  his  house  in  High  street 
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above  Third,  where  he  made  glass  lamps  aad  bottles  aad  brass  bat- 
tons.  ' 

The  establishment  of  a  tin-plate  mauufaetocy  was  proposed  by  a  con- 
vention assembled  from  the  several  counties  at  Philadelphia  in  January, 
1714,  to  consider  the  state  of  manufactures  and  trade.  But  it  was  not 
then  found  practicable.  Tin  eonld  not  be  had  in  1776  sufficient  to  make 
canteens  and  kettles  for  the  army. 

A  sheet  iron  manufactory  was  eatabliahed  in  1776  onTVater  street, 
at  the  cornel  oi  Arch,  by  Murray  Griffin,  &  Ballard  who  made  camp- 
BSfei  Iron  l^etfles  hlaae  pins  tea  kettles  and  other  wares  Camp  kettles 
""■  were  also  made  for  the   army  bj  Thomas  Bales  out  of  sheet- 

iron  made  at  Mount  Hollv  by  Thomis  Majbenv 

Pen  ter  dishes  spoons  and  other  household  wares  of  pewter  and  block 
tin  then  in  general  use  were  made  many  years  earlier  by  Cornelius 
Bradford  and  others 

G">ld  and  silver  smiths  whitesmith-,  and  manufacturers  of  buttons, 
shoe  buckles  and  such  small  Hires  were  numerous'  In  1767  the 
GoUmd  silversmiths  of  Philidelphia  petitioned  for  the  eatablishmeut 
KivetBin  111  (jf  gjj  inaay  ofln,e  to  regulate  a  sav  and  stimp  gold  and 
silver 

Screws  for  paper  mills  —  which  were  numerous  —  and  many  heavy 

(1)  Benjnm  n  Eoniulph  at  the  GoHen  nage  dmwD  bj  nine  hor-o-  contn  ned  the 
Eagle  Che-tn  t  Elreel,  in  17  0  man  ifao  Fed  ral  Wa  ksmitlis  wh  tetm  1!  -  an  i  nail- 
tured  wn  den  bullous  of  apj  le  holI>  and  era  in  full  e  nploy  Tha  llaokem  tha  com- 
laurel  wood  hard  and  clear  There  Here  pleled  during  the  pro  e^aion  a  full  aet  of 
two  button  fac  ones  in  tbe  o  ly  in  1797  plow   irons  out   of  old    sword      worked  a 

(2)  Among  Ihe  tradeamen  admitted  to  tho  Bword  into  a  «icklo  turned  SOFcral  horae- 
freedom  of  the  city  in  171T  and  171S  nere  ehaea  nnd  did  other  Jobs  on  demand  Mr. 
GeorgePlumlj,JoacpbTrotlor,andRicbard  1.  Goodman,  whiteBmith,  fintahad  a  corn- 
Gosling,  eaileri;  James  Everet  and  Simon  plele  pair  of  pliers,  a  knife,  and  some  ma- 
EdgeU,  peKltpera  J  Pater  Steel  and  Jamea  cbiaery.  Tbe  nailers  finished  nnd  sold 
Winatanlj,  brazieri;  Franeis  RiobardEOn,  spikes,  nails,  and  broad  ta«ka.  They  wero 
William  England,  and  Edward  Hunt,  gold-  followed  by  two  hundred  others  of  their 
tmiiht;  Edmund  Sllliugton,  Khiicsmiih,  trades,  with  tbe  derice— "Sy  hammer  and 
and  fourteen  Ui«:kiinith».  lu  June,  1713,  band,  all  arts  do  stand."  The  goldsmiths, 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  "from  several  silTarsmitha,  and  jewelera  followed  their 
tradeamen  and  manufactors,"  complaining  senior  member,  William  Bail,  to  the  num- 
Ihat  notwitbstauding    their  having   taken  her  of  thirty-five. 

out  their  freedoms,  many  atrangera   daily         How  diferent  tbe  speotnele  we  witness  at 

to  carry  on  buainess,— tbe  Common  Council  eyerywhere  boiled  as  the  greatest  blessing 
gave  permission  to  such  trades  as  deaired  to  to  tbe  productive  clasaea,  aftpr  having  ful-. 
ftame  and  bring  in  au   ordinance  whereby     filled  its  high  promise,  is  rashly  tbrealened 

sickle   aj-a    being   once   mora    beaten   int» 
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castings  and  forged  work  were  miiiJe  in  tlie  city  before  the  close  of  iLe 
century.     Military  articles  of  all  kincis  were  made. 

In  the  invention  and  eonstraction  of  machinery  and  instrnniciits  for 
practical  and  scientific  pnrposes,  Pliiladclphia  mechanics  early  acquired 
a  reputation  for  skill.  The  records  of  original  American  invention 
contain  few  names  more  distinguished  than  those  of  Godfrey,  the  in- 
Tentor  of  the  qnadrant,  of  Rittenliousc,  who  made  the  first  telescope 
constructed  in  America,  and  whose  orrery  and  other  scientific 
M^hi^ery  ingtry^gntj  displayed  unusual  nieclianical  and  mathematical 
iuvfliitioas,  ggi^-yg .  pf  Franklin,  Evans,  Fnlton,  Fitch,  and  others,  whose 
inventive  and  constructive  skill  have  added  to  the  permanent  wealth  of 
the  State  and  the  Union. 

The  employment  of  a  fire-engine  for  the  greater  secarity  of  property 
was  recommended  by  Samuel  Preston,  an  early  mayor  of  the  ciiy,  and 
Pijg.  in    December,    1T19,  payment  was   ordered    to  he    made    to 

eugmsi  Abraham  Bickley,  a  member  of  Council  "fory'ffire  engine" 
previously  ordered.  It  does  not  appear  where  it  was  made.  In  April, 
1T30,  three  fire-engines  of  the  value  of  fifty,  thirty-five,  and  twenty 
pounds  respectively,  were  ordered  from  England,  and  arrived  the  same 
year.  A  fire-engine  was  also  made  for  the  city  by  Anthony  IJichols, 
previous  to  July,  1135 ;  but  it  was  said  to  be  "  very  heavy,  unwieldy, 
and  required  much  labor  to  work  it.'"  In  1768,  Richard  Mason,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Second  street,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  fire-engines. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Province,  and  the  first  who  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  the  Philadelphia  levers  at  the  ends  and  not  at  the  sides  of 
the  engine.  Mason  &  Gibbs  were,  in  1785,  builders  of  fire-engines  of 
the  newest  construction. 

The  first  experimental  steam-engine  built  in  America  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  in  1773,  by  Christopher  Colles,  an  educated  and  ingenious 
Irishman,  the  pupil  and  protege  in  early  life  of  Dr.  Pocockc, 
^™\.  Bishop  of  Ossory,  after  whose  death,  in  1765,  he  came  to 
c.  coiioa.  j^^^ppjg^^  j„  ti,(;  spring  and  summer  of  1772,  Colles  defivered 
two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
on  Pneuraaties,  Hydrostatics,  and  Hydraulics,  in  which  he  experimented 
with  an  air-pump  of  his  own  invention,  and  exhihited  the  centrifugal 
and  steam-engines,  and  other  machines.  He  was  consequently  engaged 
to  construct  a  steam-engine  to  pnmp  water  for  a  distillery,  which  was 
done,  but  on  so  cheap  a  scale  and  of  materials  so  slight  that  it  was  of 
DO  practical  use.     A  committee  of  the  Philosophical   Society  never- 

(1)  Minutes  of  Commoa   Council     Three  years  aflor,   Eouj.iroin  FtoDklio   orguniied 
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theleKS  reported  that  it  evinced  the  bmlder'b  knowledge  ,of  the  principles, 
and  bis  ability  to  construct  the  machine,  and  that  he  was  thereftre  de- 
nerving  of  encouragement  The  career  of  Colles,  who  obtained  some 
piidh  nnd  Impute  as  an  engineer  and  meuhanician  in  this  department,  haa 
Voight.  (jggjj  compared  to  that  of  John  Fiteh,  who  in  1786,  assisted  by 
Heary  Voight,  constructed  the  first  working  steam-engine  bnilt  in  the 
city.  "  Both,"  says  Mr.  Westeott,  "  were  ingenious  beyond  their  time, 
and  both  reaped  a  reward  in  poverty."  Fitch  is  said  to  have  Srst  ap- 
plied to  John  Nancarrow,  the  proprietor  of  a  steel-furnace  before  men- 
tioned, who  had  some  reputation  as  a  machinist,  and  afterward  made 
some  improrements  in  the  engine  of  Savery,  which  were  published  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions.  His 
drafts  were,  however,  rejected  by  Fitch,  who  was  advised  to  apply  to 
Homblower  or  Colles  of  New  York.  But  having  become  impressed 
with  the  mechanical  abilities  of  Henry  Voight,  a  Dutch  watch-maker,  he 
made  him  a  partner,  and  the  two  jointly  constructed  a  model  with  a  one- 
inch  cylinder,  the  first  steam-engine  Fitch  had  seen.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  larger  three-inch  cylinder  model,  with  which  a 
skiff  was  moved  on  the  Delaware  in  July,  1186,  by  means  of  oars  at- 
tached to  a  crank.  An  engine  on  the  principle  of  Watt  &  Boulton's 
with  twelve-inch  cylinder,  was  built  the  next  year,  which,  after  receiving 
several  improvements  by  Toight,  propelled  a  steamboat  on  the  Delaware 
in  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Convention  then  in  the  city.  Another 
still  larger  was  biiilt,  for  which  an  eighteen-ineh  cylinder  was  cast  at 
Warwick  furnace.  Numerous  improvements  in  the  pipe,  boiler,  con- 
denser, and  other  parts  of  the  machinery  by  Voight,  Fitch,  Thornton, 
Hall,  Evans,  and  otlier  ingenious  persons,  resulted  in  an  efficient  engine, 
with  which  a  steam  packet  and  freight  boat  was,  in  1190,  run  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  Voight  afterward  became  chief  coiner 
at  the  Mint,  and  tlie  inventor  of  a  steamboat  with  pa'ddles  in  three 
rows. ' 

Two  steam-engines  were  also  bnilt  and  in  operation  at  the  water- 
works in  Philadelphia — the  largest  then  in  the  country^— before  the 
close  of  the  century,  one  near  the  Schuylkill,  the  other  at  Centre  square. 
They  were  botii  double  engines,  the  one  with  a  thirty- nine-inch  and  the 
other  a  thirty -two -inch  cylinder,  and  six-feet  stroke  and  wooden  boilers, 
and  capable  of  sapplying  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  if  required. 
One  or  both  were  built  by  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt,  who,  in  1198, 
patented,  with  J.  Smaliman,  a  double  steam-engine,  and  after- 
ward built  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.     His  contract 

(1)  Westoott's  Life  of  Filch. 
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waa  for  one  million  gallons  daily,  and  the  surplus  power  of  the  lower 
engine  was  leased  for  the  use  of  a  slitting  and  rolling  mill  and  other 
manufacturing  naea.  Several  valuable  modifications  of  the  steam-engine 
were  made  by  the  Philadelphia  mechanics,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  those  of  Evans,  who,  in  1803,  became  the  first  regular  steam-engine 
builder  at  the  Mars  Works,  Ninth  and  Vine  streets. 

Many  kinds  of  machinery  of  minor  importance  were  devised  and  im- 
proved in  Philadelphia  before  the  General  Patent  Office  was  organ- 
ized. 

The  dock  accommodation  of  Philadelphia  having  become  much  im- 
paired by  the  collection  of  mnd  previous  to  the  war,  a  dredging- machine 
DonaWsnn'B  ^°^  cleaning  and  deepening  the  docks  was  invented  bj  Arthur 
HippopoiamuB.  i),jiialdson,  of  which  a  cut  and  description  are  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  for  1115.  It  waa  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly,  which  awarded  the  builder  XlOO  for  his 
ingenuity.  In  answer  to  an  application  from  New  York,  he  was  the 
next  year  sent  thither,  with  workmen  hj  the  Committee  of  Safety,  as  one 
every  way  qualified  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  water  Ghevaux- 
de-Frise.  Similar  defenses  were  sunk  in  the  Delaware  at  Billingsport,  in 
aid  of  which  Mr,  Robert  Smith  presented  the  Committee,  through  Owen 
Biddle^he  model  of  a  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  ballast,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Board.  After  the  Peace,  Donaldson  waa 
employed  to  remove  it,  which  he  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  that  or 
some  other  curious  machine  invented  in  the  city.  The  Assembly,  in 
1185,  granted  him  the  exclusive  privilege  for  a  term  of  years  of  making 
and  using  in  the  Delaware  his  machine  for  cleaning  docks,  called  the 
"  Hippopotamus,"  which  had  proved  to  be  highly  efficient.  He  also 
invented  a  balance-lock  His  constructiie  abilities  procured  Donaldson 
considerable  reputation  and  pioperty  and  m  the  followmg  year  John 
Fitch  offered  him  a  paitnership  in  his  steamboat  scheme  To  this  in- 
vention he  soon  after  set  up  independent  claims  based  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pnmp-boat  on  the  prin  iple  of  Bernou  Ih  s  For  some  time  he 
strongly  contested  with  Fitch  the  originahty  of  that  and  other  modes  of 
applying  the  power  The  use  of  steam  for  that  purpose  in  whatever 
way  applied,  was  the  str  ng  point  of  the  latter  and  his  priority  could 
not  be  fairly  disputed  This  useful  agent  was  ij  plied  to  dredging  pur- 
poses by  0.  Evans,  in  1804,  who  constructed  the  "Eruktor  Amphibolis" 
for  that  use, 

Wagstaff  &  Hunt,  mustard  manufacturers,  had  in  operation,  in  1160, 

(1)  Wejtcott's  Life  of  Fitch. 
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a  mustard-mili,  claimed  to  have  been  invented  by  Wagstaff,  and  made  ir. 
England  from  drawings  sent  thitlier.  The  machine  was  also  said  to 
wiisurd-  ^^^^  been  immediately  adopted  in  England  by  the  mustard 
"""'■  makers,  and    afterward   obtained    by  others  in  Philadelphia. 

Benjamin  Jackson  also  at  that  time  made  flour  of  mustard  "superior  to 
English  Durham,"  by  machinery  driven  by  water,  in  a  rival  establish- 
ment at  the  Globe  Mills  in  Northern  Liberties. 

George  Brassine,  the  inventor  of  a  snuff-mill,  asked  for  encouragement 
in  1785,  and  William  Sheppard  for  a  mill  for  sawing  and  polishing 
marble.  The  grant  of  privileges  to  James  E.umsey,  the  same  year,  for 
a  boat  to  go  against  the  current  of  rivers,  was  contested  by  Abner 
Cloud  and  Hugh  Cunningham,  who  each  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
pole-boat' 

C*rding  machines,  cotton  gins,  spinning  jennies,  and  other  textile 
machinery  were  early  made  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  in  a  former  chapter 
TeMiiB  mentioned  a  spinning  frame  introduced  in  1T75  by  Christopher 
maciiinery.  fully,  which  we  supposcd  to  have  been  imported.  That  ma- 
chine, and  another  by  Joseph  Hague,  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
made  in  the  country,  and  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America.  In 
Fj„i  April,  1776,  previous  to  which  a  spinning-machine  was  in  use 

jenoies.  ^^  ^jj^  United  Society  for  promoting  American  Manufactures 
in  Philadelphia,  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  "that  upon  ex- 
amination they  find  the  said  machine  was  made  and  nsed  in  this  Pro- 
vince by  both  the  persons  above  named  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but 
unknown  to  each  other,  aud  that  the  committee  think  they  are  therefore 
alike  deserving  of  reward."  They  recommend  that  £15  shall  be  awarded 
each.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Society  above  named,  the  Assembly 
resolved  to  distribute  one  machine  to  each  county  at  the  expense  of  the 
Province. 

John  Marshall,  an  English  thread-maker  in  the  employ  of  the  Society 
in  1776,  asked  patronage  for  a  silk  twisting  and  throwing  mill  of  his 
invention.  An  appropriation  of  £40  was  recommended  for  his  encour- 
agement by  a  committee.  James  Hazle  also  in  1775  advertised  a  ma- 
chine to  go  by  clock-work  to  run  48  spindles.  The  encouragement 
given  to  such  inventions  by  the  State  legislature,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  by  associations  for  promoting  general  or  special 
manufactures,  was  such  that,  in  1789,  some  machinery  of  the  kind  was 
made  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  England.  A  law  of  the  Assembly, 
in  March,  1788,  prohibited  under  certain  penalties  the  exportation  of 
manufacturing  machines  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

(1)  WesicoU'sLifeofFiteh. 
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Mr.  Robert  Leslie,  who  was  the  father  of  C.  K.  Leslie,  the  artist,  Major 
Leslie,  of  the  ITDited  States  Army,  and  Miss  E.  Leslie,  the  authoress— a 
£_,,„,.,  Scotchman  by  birth,  but  resident  in  Philadelphia  from  1745— 
invefliioM.  ^a^g  -^  giocit  and  watch  maker  of  great  ingenuity.  He  wa-i 
granted  by  the  Assembly,  in  1T89,  a  patent  for  certain  improTementa 
in  the  mechanisru  of  cloclis  and  watches,  and  afterward  nuder  the  laws 
of  Congress.  A  powerful  combination  of  the  trade  was  formed  to  op- 
pose his  innovations.  He  also  patented  improvements  in  the  constmc- 
tion  and  tone  of  bells,  in  the  weaving  of  wire,  and,  in  addition  to  several 
improvements  in  pendulums  and  time-pieces,  he  invented  or  improved 
taaehinea  for  threshing  and  cleaning  wheat,  tide-mills,  wind-mills,  blow- 
ing machinery,  machines  for  managing  vessels,  carriage  springs,  dies  for 
coin,  and  several  other  things.  Some  of  these  are  described  in  the^early 
volumes  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  are  several 
memoirs  by  Dr.  Kitteohonse  on  improvements  in  time-pieces  and  other 
horological  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  papers  on  other  inven- 
tions by  him  and  Godfrey,  Franklin,  Hopkinson,  Colin,  Mr.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  Uumsey,  and  others.  George  Wall,  Jr.,  in  1787,  received 
from  the  State  a  patent  for  a  mathematical  instrument  invented  by  him. 
Dr.  Hopkinson  made  some  improvements,  there  described,  in  the  con- 
Btrnctiou  of  the  harpsichord,  which  were  introduced  in  an  instrument 
made  for  him  in  London. 

The  piano-forte,  which  has  now  superseded  the  harpsichord,  appears 
to  have  been  first  made  in  Philadelphia  by  John  Belmont,  Third  street 
Piano-  '^^^o^  Green,  whose  card,  in  1775,  states  that  he  "has  just 
loTtm.  finished    an  extraordinary  instrument    by  the    name    of    the 

Piano-Forte,  of  mahogany,  in  the  manner  of  a  harpsichord,  with  ham- 
mers and  several  changes."  In  1785,  James  Jnliann,  Fourth  and 
Arch,  also  announced  "the  great  American  Piano-forte  of  his  own 
invention."  The  General  Advertiser,  in  1790,  speaks  of  American 
musical  instrument  making  as  having  arrived  at  great  perfection  in 
Philadelphia,  and  says  an  ingenious  artist  had  lately  completed  several 
piano-fortes,  in  point  of  workmanship  nothing  inferior  to  the  im- 
ported. Their  superiority  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  wood  sea- 
soned in  London  did  stand  this  dry  climate,  and  also  that  Philadelphia- 
made  pianos  were  put  together  with  screws,  while  the  foreign  were 
only  glned. 

In  1763,  a  new  organ  for  Christ  Church  was  ordered  from  Philip 
Feyring,  who  had  previously  built  one  for  St.  Peter's.'    It  was  finished 

(1)  The  propriety  of  using  musical  in-  Binie  jcnr  called  in  qnestion  in  a  pamphlet 
ilrumeDts   in  public   worship   was    in  tlia      published   in    Philadelphia.      Organs    had 
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and  put  np  m  1166,  and  remained  seventy  y^jrs,  uptil  the,  present 
one  was  erected.  It  contained  three  s^ta  of  keys  spd  pf.dala,  tTfo  octave^ 
from  foot  C  upward,  twenty-seven  stops,  ^ijd  nbont  1,607 
pipes.  An  organ  was  built  for  the  Gern^n  jii^thflran  Cbiircl^ 
in  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  lifter,  by  Mr.  D.  Tapebprger,  a  Morayian, 
at  Litiz,  in  Lancaster  Coqiity,  and  a  man  of  n}U9h  n^ech^nical  inge- 
nuity, 

Robert  Leslie,  in  ITS9,  proposed  to  es.t^bli^|t  a  Mnse.nni.  of  models 
of  machines,  etc.,  in  Philadelphia.  The  models  of  many  other  machines 
Mnaeam  ^""^  instruments,  in  addition  to  some  of  those  above  named, 
ofDioJeis.  ^gcQ  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Bnt 
the  first  professed  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  the  model  room  in  Peale'a  Mnseum,  commenced  in 
1785  by  one  who  himself  possessed  considerable  mechanical  as  well  as 
artistic  talent,  as  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  show.  This  now 
forma  an  important  feature  in  the  various  institutions  for  practical  me- 
chanical instruction.  It  is  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Henry  IV,  of 
France  that  he  proposed  snch  a  magazine  of  models,  which  was  not, 
however,  carried  out  until  1715  in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 
founded  by  Vancanson,  And  when  our  mechanics  and  artists  proposed 
such  a  thing,  however  imperfect  in  plan,  we  believe  a  collection  of  the 
kind  did  not  exist  in  England. 

A  bold  project  for  the  employment  of  Iron  on  the  extended  scale  now 
so  common  for  architectural  purposes,  was  conceived  in  1187  by  Thomas 
Iron  Paine,  whose  taste  for  mechanical  and  philosophical  studies 

itirigea,  Ijjj^  induced  Dr.  Franklin  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
America.  While  pursuing  his  favorite  speculations  in  mechanics, 
mineralogy,  and  the  uses  of  Iron,  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill was  proposed,  to  be  built  without  piers,  and  Paine  offered  to  con- 
struct an  Iron  bridge,  with  a  single  arch  of  four  hundred  feet  span.  It 
was  not  then  deemed  practicable.  Notwithstanding  that  easting 
could  be  done  cheaper  and  with  better  iron  than  in  England,  plans  for 
an  iron  superstructure  on  stone  piera,  prepared  by  Mr.  "Weston,  an 
English  engineer,  were  also  thought  too  hazardous,  and  the  present 
covered  bridge  on  Market  street,  then  regarded  aa  a  structure  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  was  erected  instead.  Paine,  however,  immediately  re- 
newed his  proposals  in  France  and  England,  and  in  one  or  both  coun- 


been  in  u3b   in  Ma:eiic)m;EtU  elnce  1714.      But  the  "lanfnlness  and  BdTsntagea"  of  in 

made  by  Jolin  Clarke  in  17i3,  and  anolber      a  pnbliciition  issued  there  in  1171.— FtW 
bj  Thomas  Johnston,  of  Boston,  in  1754.      Auaah. 
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tries  actually  carried  it  into  execution.  His  efforts  were  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  American  minister  at  Paris,  in  a  complimentary 
way ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  eminent  engineer,  said  of  tlie  bridge  over 
the  Wear  at  Snnderland,  erected  in  1794  partly  ont  of  the  materials 
of  an  earlier  one  by  Paine,  that  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  leads  us 
"to  wonder  at  rather  than  to  admire  a  strnctnre  which,  as  regards  its 
proportions  and  the  small  quantity  of  materials  employed  in  its  con- 
etruction,  will  probably  remain  unrivalled." 
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CHAPTER   XTIII. 

COLONIAL  INDUSTRY  IN  METALS — CONTISUED.  BAELY  EFFORTS  IN  THE 
BOOTHEBN  COLONIES,  WITH  A  GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  LEGISIATION 
RESPECTING  IRON,  TABLES  OF  COLONIAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 
ETC. 

Delaware. — Some  early  Iron-w  k  w  e  b  It  w  tb  n  the  p  nt 
territory  of  Delaware  before  its  ect  n  nt  an  nd  p  nd  nt  State 
They  were  principally  for  smelting  tl      bg  whlaedp     tdn 

Beveral  places  in  the  sand  and  clay    f  T    t  a  y  ag     n  all  the  AUant  c 
States, 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Governor  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Newcastle  County  as  early  as  1726,  bat 
we  are  unable  to  say  where  these  works  were  situated.  They 
works  in  were  probably  at  Newcastle,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  or 
on  the  White  Clay  Creek  or  its  branches,  near  the  headwaters 
of  which,  at  Iron  Hill,  is  a  mass  of  ferruginous  clay,  sand,  and  quartz, 
yielding  nodular  and  ochreous  iron  ore. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  erected  in  the  county  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  when  Wilmington  was  already  one  of  the  most 
active  centres  of  several  branches  of  industry  in  the  Union,  The  iron- 
manufactures  of  the  County  have  long  given  employment  to  a  large 
amount  of  capita! ;  and  its  rolling-mills  and  other  large  works  are  widely 
known. 

In  Sussex  County  also,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State,  where 
bog  ore  in  the  shape  of  a  very  pure  hydrate,  yielding  from  55  to  66  per 
cent,  of  iron,  exists  in  large  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  and  on 
the  branches  of  the  Nanticoke  and  Indian  rivers,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  castings  was  carried  on  before  the  Revolution  to  a  considerabie 
extent.  The  compact  hydrated  peroxyd  of  some  of  these  beds  has, 
since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  been  raised  in  quantities  for  ex- 
portation,, and  the  local  production  of  Iron  is  consequently  less  than  it 
might  have  been, 
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Maryland.— Throughout  the  whole  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
particularly  in  portions  of  Caroline  and  Dorchester  and  the  greater 
Troniirescf  pTt  of  Worcester  counties,  occur  extensive  deposits  of  bog 
Marj^oud     ,^^,jj  Qpg      .pjjg  g^njg  ^j.^  jg  ^jg^  j^p|.  ^,j|.j^  j^  Prince  George 

Countj  on  tne  Westeru  Shore.  These,  and  the  more  valuable  deposits 
of  brown  osyd  and  carbonate  oreM  at  the  upper  limits  of  the  Tertiary 
formation,  furniibed  matenals  for  those  early  operations  in  iron  which 
fii-st  made  England  aeqqainted  with  the  capabilities  of  her  Colonies 
produce  Iron  in  any  desired  quantity,  Harford,  Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  and  most  of  the  counties  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
South  mountain  ridge,  contain  deposits  of  argillaceous  ore,  in  nodular, 
1yd ney-ih aped,  and  concretionary  forms,  often  containing  cavities  lined 
with  brown  oxyd  and  yielding  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  Iron.  In  Harford, 
Carroll  Fredenck,  and  Wdbhington  counties  are  also  valuable  beds  of 
brown  hematite,  some  of  which  have  been  long  wrought  and  make  ex- 
cellent bar-iron  At  Doer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  and  some  other 
localities,  titaniferous  iron  ore,  which,  though  refractory,  is  smelted  by 
sdinixtpre  with  more  legn  and  fusible  ores,  yields  a  product  of  good 
quality.  As  a  corrective,  the  bog  ores  of  New  Jersey  are  frequently 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  hematite  and  other  primitive  ores  of  the 
State.  Chrome  iron  is  also  obtained  in  Montgomery  County  and  else- 
where, and  specular  oxyd  of  iron  in  Frederick  County. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  ample  supplies  of  ore  and  fuel  contiguous  to 
water-carriage  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  were  early  remarked  by  the 
English  settlers  of  Maryland.  Plantagenet,  who  described  this  section 
of  the  country  in  1648,  under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  estimated  the 
saving  to  the  iron-nianufucturerin  mining  (the  deposits  being  superficial) 
and  in  land-carriage  at  three  pounds  per  ton.  Another  five  pounds 
would  be  saved  in  fuel,  by  using  drift-wood  and  timber  floated  down  the 
rivers,  and  thus  the  labor  of  each  man  would  yield  him  5s.  lOd.  per 
diem,  Iron  being  valued  at  £12  per  ton.  The  arts  were  not,  however, 
very  early  introduced  into  Maryland.  The  legislature,  in  1681,  endeav- 
ored to  turn  the  industry  of  the  Colony  in  that  channel,  and  among 
other  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  was  one  laying  a  duty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  old  iron,  intended  for  the  protection  of  smiths.  The  manu- 
facture of  Iron  appears  to  have  been  commenced  not  many  years 
after. 

About  the  year  1718  the  first  samples  of  Iron  were  received  in  Eng- 
land from  Maryland  and  Virginia.      In  the  latter  Province, 
montorihe  according  to  Anderson,   pig  and  bar  iron  "of  a  very  good 
staple  or  kind"  began  to  be  made  about  the  year  ltl5.     But 
as  Maryland  appears  to  have  been  first  possessed  of  a  forge  for  bar-iron. 
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tkud  the  exports  of  the  two  Provinces  are  classed  together,  it  is  doubtful 
which  had  the  precedence  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  manu- 
facture. 

In  1719,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  by  Act 
of  FarUameiit  in  that  year  to  the  importation  of  pig-iron  from  the 
Egri7  Colonies,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  Act,  aathor- 

lawB.  izing  100  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  off  to  any  who  would  set  up 

furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Proyince. '  This  measure  if  as  followed  by 
the  erection  of  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges  during  the  next  thirty 
years  f  and  large  quantities  of  wood  Itjud  were  taken  up  on  the  Westerq 
Shore  by  the  owners.  For  the  encouragement  of  industry  about  this 
time  (1721),  execution  upon  judgments  was  suspended  for  a  limited 
period  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  and  soon  after,  the 
workmen  at  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills  were  exempted  from  labor  npon 
the  highways,  which  at  the  time  were  kept  in  repair  by  (jssessment  of 
the  labor  of  taxal^le  inliabitauts. 

Among  the  earliest  forges  iu  Maryland  of  which  we  find  any  mention, 
was  the  Principio  forge  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  two  ox  thrpe  miles  etist 
prindpio  of  the  Sifsquehanna,  in  Cecil  County.  This  was  in  operatioi} 
forge.  previous  to  1122.  In  1130,  the  Principio  Works  were  the 
property  of  John  Ireland  and  Company,  principally  Englishmen.  They 
were  managed  by  Mr.  Ireland,  who  also  superintended  a  furnace  on  a, 
branch  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia^  which  was  owned  hy  him  in  common 
with  several  persons  in  England,  and  was  conducted  with  enterprise  and 
sljill.  The  Iron  from  that  and  other  furnaces  in  Virginia,  which  then 
had  no  forgo,  was  converted  into  excellent  bar-iron  at  the  Principio 
forge.  The  Principio  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Messrs.  Whit- 
aker,  of  Philadelphia,  stands  on  or  near  the  site.  It  epploys  ore  from 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Maryland  aiiij  Delaware.  A  body  of  ore, 
laid  down  in  the  early  map  of  Herman  Moll  as  Iron  IJill,  ife^r  th«  Mary- 
land line,  in  Newcastle  Connty,  probftbly  supplied  ore  to  the  ancient 
forge.  Some  good  ore  has  been  obtained  for  these  wQrks  near  North- 
east, and  a  ferruginous  quart?  or  jasper,  too  fliijty  for  n^e,  exists  near 
KoiUiig.  Elkton,  On  Big  JIJlc  river,  five  miles  north  of  Elkton,  where 
""'■  the  Elk  rolling-mill  of  P^fke  Siflith  ^  Co.  was  built  in  1810, 

a  rolling-mill  wa?  in  opfF^twn  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  copper-works.  Such  works  were 
erected  in  the  Colony  as  early  as  1742,  in  which  year  their  proprietor. 
Mr.  John  Digges,  of  Baltimore  County,  was  patronized  by  the  legiaia- 

(1)  Griffith's  Skulohes  of  tho  Early  Hia-         (2)  McShetrj'a  Hist,  Maryland, 
tory  of  Marjland. 
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Iftture,  which  released  his  workmen  from  taxes,  highway  labor,  and 
trainings.  Mr.  Digges  held,  under  a  title  from  the  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land, an  estate  on  the  Conewago  of  nearly  1,000  acres  of  land,  over 
which  Pennsylvania  also  claimed  jurisdiction  ;  and  when  the  survey  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  1'768,  terminated  the  long  and  violent  dis 
putes  between  the  proprietaries  of  the  two  Provinces  respecting  the 
boundary,  "  Digges'  Manor"  fell  within  the  last  named,  and  iuokded  the 
present  site  of  Hanover,  in  York  Connty.  His  copper-works  were  prob- 
ably near  the  borders  and  possibly  in  Cecil  Connty,  although  copper  is 
found  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  Connty,  sonth  of  the  State  line. 
The  iron  rolling-mills  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  are  now 
numerous  and  extensive. 

In  Baltimore  County,  which  originally  included  the  rich  mineral  region 
of  Harford,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  the  ample  deposits  along  the 
Patapseo,  on  both  sides,  from  the  Elk  ridge  to  Deep  Creek  in 
CoM^Tnd  Anne  Arundel,  was  early  commenced.  It  was  one  of  the 
"'"°'  earliest  enterprises  attempted  on  the  present  site  of  the  com- 

mercial capital  of  the  State,  where  it  is  now  a  flourishing  industry. 
Soon  after  the  year  1123,  and  previous  to  the  founding  of  the  city, 
according  to  its  annalist,"  Messrs.  Carroll,  Tasker,  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Baltimore  Company,"  erected  a  furnace  at  the  month  of 
Qwinn's  Falls,  and  a  forge  on  Jones'  Falls,  at  the  site  occupied  one 
hundred  years  after  by  the  mill  of  General  Strieker.  The  land  on  which 
the  furnace  and  ore  were,  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Moaie,  an  English 
merchant,  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  carried  on 
business  extensively  at  the  Point.  An  application  was  made  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  for  a  grant  of  land  for  a  town  at  Uwinn's  Falls,  and  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  his  absence.  But 
fortunately  for  the  future  mercantile  interests  of  the  town,  the  measure 
wa»  defeated  by  Mr.  Moale,  who,  fearing  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
ore,  or  jealous  of  a  transfer  of  business  to  that  place,  hastened  to  hia 
post  and  opposed  the  bill.  A  more  eligible  site  at  Coles  Harbor  on  the 
basin  was,  in  lt29,  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  the  town 
laid  off  in  the  following  January.  The  iron  ore  of  the  abandoned  site 
became  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  owner  during  his  lifetime,  though 
less  profitable  to  his  heirs  than  town  lots  would  have  been. 

The  abundance  of  stone,  iron  ore,  limestone,  timber,  and  water-power, 
soon  attracted  population  and  enterprise  to  the  place,  and  after  the 
Revolution  few  towns  grew  more  rapidly  than  Baltimore.  The  water 
privileges  on  the  Patapseo,  Back  river.  Gunpowder,  and  other  streams 

(1)  Grillitli's  Annals  of  Baltimure. 
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were  BOon  occupied  by  Iron-works  and  other  mills,  whose  product 
swelled  the  export  trade  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  Back  riyer,  a  few 
miles  north  by  east  from  the  city,  on  the  Kingsbury  lands,  purchased  in 
1134  by  Colonel  Sheridine,  a  furnace  was  afterward  erected.  Patapsco 
furnace,  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  has  been  abandoned  some  time 
A  slitting-miU  was  established  in  or  near  the  town  in  1118  by  Mr, 
Whetcroft.  About  the  same  time  a  nail  factory  was  set  up  there  by 
Mr.  George  Matthews,  and  another  by  Mr.  Richardson  Stewart,  and  a 
card  factory  by  Mr.  McCabe,  Cannon  were  cast  in  1780  at  a  fumade 
called  Northampton,  probably  the  same  as  Hampton  furnace,  ten  miles 
west  of  Baltimore,  which  is  said  to  have  run  seventy  years  upon  a  single 
deposit  of  brown  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  contiguous  to  the  primary 
Ridgeiys  limestone.  There  was  an  early  furnace,  belonging  to  Charles 
Iron-worts.  jtJdgely,  Esq.,  ou  thc  falls  of  the  Great  Gunpowder,  in  the 
same  county,  which  produced  superior  Iron  from  the  same  kind  of  ore. 
The  Avaloa  Iron-works,  near  the  Relay  House,  now  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  is  said  to  have  been  built  over  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Dor- 
seys,  and  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  An  old  nail  factory  stood  near  it.  An 
air-fumace  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  in  Baltimore,  about 
the  same  time,  by  John  Morton,  and  another,  ten  years  after,  in  Calvert 
street  by  William  Baker.  Four  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
and  in  operation  within  the  county  before  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
which  manufactured  pig  and  bar  iron,  hollow-ware,  and  other  castings 
extensively. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  two  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
in  the  same  time.  At  Elk  Ridge  Landing,  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Howird'a  Baltimore,  on  the  Washington  railroad,  where  a  large  iron 
""'''s-""'B9.  hnsinesa  is  now  done.  Dr.  Howard  owned  a  tilting-forge  in 
1183.  The  site  of  the  old  Howard  furnace  at  that  place  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  steam  and  water  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Great 
Falls  Iron  Company,  producing  forge-iron  in  large  quantity.  Curtis' 
Creek  furnace,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Baltimore,  is  very  old  and  in 
ruins;  and  a  puddling  furnace  on  the  Little  Patuxent,  three  miles  below 
Annapolis,  was  destroyed  many  years  ago. 

On  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  a  forge  and  slitting-mill  was  also 
built  in  the  last  century.  The  titaniferous  ore  which  occurs  in  talc  and 
H:.rf  ri  serpcntiue  rocks  in  that  neighborhood,  requires  more  fusible 
coimiy.  pj.gs  to  be  mixed  with  it,  but  affords  an  excellent  Iron.  At 
Joppa  on  the  Little  Gunpowder,  and  near  Abington  on  Bush  river,  are 
large  deposits  of  brown  hematite,  for  smelting  which  works  were  early 
erected.  Hone  ore  of  the  best  quality  is  raised  on  Bush  river,  and  pro- 
duces castings  of  great  strength. 
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The  several  ridges  of  the  Sonth  Monntain  Range,  throaghoat  the 
counties  of  Montgoipery,  Carroil,  Frederiek,  and  Wasliington,  are  biglily 
primiLi.B  metaiiiferouB,  and  iq  several  places  furnished  magnetic  iron  ore 
""^  and  brown  Ijematitg  for  furnaces  before  tiie  Revolution,     Near 

Sykesville,  and  at  several  points  further  north  in  Carroll  County,  mag- 
netic ore  occurs  in  connection  with  the  ^ulphuret  of  copper.  Lead  was 
also  discovered  many  years  ago  near  TJnionville.  But  the  most  remarlt- 
able  deposit  is  one  of  brown  hematite  or  limonite  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  on  the  Potomac,  in  Frederick  County.    It  extends  back 

along  the  Cotocktin  mountain,  aud  is  supposed  to  cover  an 
°^^''  extensive  vein  of  copper  ore,  so  generally  met  with  in  that 
range  of  hills.  The  iron  ores  here  embrace  the  red  and  brown  hema- 
tites in  their  compact  and  pulverulent  forms,  the  argillaceous  and  specu- 
lar oxyds,  pipe  ore,  the  phosphate,  and  other  varieties  separate  and 
mixed.  In  some  places  these  are  strongly  impregnated  with  zinc  and 
manganese.  They,  hqwever,  yield  a  good  metal,  and  near  the  places 
above  named  on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches  brown  iron  ore  was 
once  mined  to  considerable  extent 

Several  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  the  last  century  in  Waihing 
ton  County  The  proximity  of  ore  limestone  wotd  and  water  power 
in  eiam  "^^  ^' ^  wcstein  basc  of  the  South  Monutam  invited  to  the 
(arna  m  manufacture  of  Iron  and  much  pig  and  bir  metil  castings 
etc  for  tie  supply  of  the  fertile  and  well  cultivated  Conecocheague 
"Valley  and  western  counties  were  prodncel  Three  forges  were  built 
on  Antietara  Creek  whioh  also  supplied  lower  to  lourteen  merchant 
flouring  mills  before  the  dose  of  the  century  Antietam  furnace  at  its 
junction  with  the  Potomac  seven  miles  above  Hariero  Ferry  was  built 
as  much  as  a  century  since  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  ones  in 
operation  twenty  years  ago.  It  obtained  ore  from  botji  sides  of  the 
river  between  it  and  the  Ferry.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  hot- 
blast  charcoal  and  coke  furnace  of  the  same  name.    Mount  Etna  fiirnace, 

on  the  same  stream,  near  Hogerstown,  cast  ci^nnon  for  the 
coioettin     army  during  the  Revolution,  a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved 

at  Fred erickt own.  Cotocktin  furnace,  three  miles  from  Me- 
chanicstown,  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  was  bijilt  in  1774, 
rebuilt  in  1787,  and  again  more  recently,  ai)d  is  still  running  npfin  ore 
raised  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  vigorous  preparations  which  were  everywhere  made  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1776  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  were  npwhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  furnaces  and  gun-shops  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  time  the  bill  was  before  Parliament,  in  1750,  to  restrain  the  use 
of  slitting,  plating,  and  steel  mills  in  the  Colonies,  which  was  one  of  the 
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tela  for  which  the  latter  were  dhoat  to  seek  redress,  there  hud  been 
erected  in  Murjland,  according  to  the  report  m.de  by  the  Goreriior  and 
Council  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges. 
1^750?^  ■  Yirginia  and  Maryland  together  at  that  time  exported  yearly 
to  England  over  two  thousand  fire  hundred  tons  of  pig-iron.  When  the 
war  commenced,  the  number  had  probably  somewhat  increased.  There 
docs  not  appear  to  have  been  many  furnaces  in  a  condition  to  cast 
cannon  for  which  an  imperative  necessity  had  suddenly  ansen. 

Mesirs.  Daniel  is  Samuel  Hughe,  were  the  proprietors  of  an  air- 
furnace  In  Prederick  County.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1176,  the  Maryland 
Convention  anthoriaed  the  Council  of  Safely  to  lend  the  pro- 
tmSi,.  prietors  for-nlne  months  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  com- 
'*"^'''''-  men  money  to  encourage  them  "to  prosecute  their  cannon- 
foundery  with  spirit  and  diligence."  They  had  then  nearly  completed 
a  eontract  for  casting  cannon  for  the  State,  and  were,  a  few  days  after 
introdnced  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  a  letter  from  the  Convention, 
which  states  that  the  Messrs.  Hughes  had  been  at  much  expense  in 
ttting  up  Ihoir  works.  Although  their  fret  guns  did  not  stand  the 
proof  the  foundery  was  then  in  condition  to  make  very  good  ones  m 
greater  number  than  the  Province  would  probably  require.  They  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  their  work,  if  Congress  would  take  all  the  gnus  they 
conldmake  during  the  not  year.  A  contract  was  accordingly  made 
with  them  for  one  thousand  tons  of  cannon,  toward  which  $8,000  were 
advanced.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia  applied  to  Congress  for  permission  to  purchase  cannon  at  the 
Messrs  Hughes'  furnace,  stating  that  they  were  "  the  onl,  person,  in  this 
part  of  the  continent  to  be  depended  on  for  cannon."  Congress  promised 
compliance  so  soon  as  its  own  pressing  wants  were  supphed.'  In  May, 
im.  Congress  by  resolution  allowed  lliem  »23f  per  ton,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

General  Thomas  Johnson  and  his  brother  were  also  at  this  time  the 
proprietors  of  a  furnace  in  Ptedericktown.  In  answer  to  application 
from  the  Provincial  Council,  in  July,  for  cannon,  he  stated 
S,— ■  ttji  their  fumaoo  was  not  then  in  blast,  but  they  intended  to 
get  it  in  readiness  to  cast  such  cannon  and  swivels  as  were  wanted,  and 
if  they  succeeded  in  making  good  gnus  tliey  would  deliver  them  at  Bal- 
timore for  forty  pounds  per  ton,  after  they  had  been  proved  at  the 
worts  at  the  public  expense.  They  had  on  hand  and  could  supply  of 
their  manufacture  some  pots,  kettles,  and  Dutch  ovens.  He  also  stated 
that  Mr  Butler  was  getting  his  furnace  into  blast  with  all  diligence. 
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The  cjlinder  and  other  castings  for  Bumsey's  first  steamhoat  were 
made  or  attempted  at  the  foundery  of  the  Messrs.  Johnson,  ten  years 
after. 

Small  canQon  and  swivels  were  also  ordered  in  July,  111^,  from 
Ridgely'a  furnace  and  from  the  Nottingham  Iron-works  in  Baltimore 
Rid  iy»  County,  The  pig-iron  of  Ridgely'a  furnace  was  reported  to 
furnHce.  j^g  ^j,g  (jest  iu  the  State  at  that  time,  and  some  of  it  was  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  g«n-makers  o£  Massachusetts  at  £10  per  ton.  The 
Nottingham  Company's  furnace  was  in  the  town  of  Baltimore,  we  be- 
lieve, and  under  the  care  of  John  Skinner,  who  stated  tliat  it  blowed 
out  five  weeks  before,  and  would  require  the  next  six  months  to  prepare 
stock  and  get  ready  for  another  blast.  Small  cannon  were  also  cast  by 
Samuel  Dorsaj  and  others,' 

The  price  of  Iron  'n  Manland  preT'ous  to  the  Keyolution,  as  quoted 
in  1173,  was  for  bar  ron  i  6  per  ton  and  for  pig-iron  £8,  exchange 
p^jj^of  being  at  65g  to  bH  It  was  sa  d  to  be  cheaper  in  Baltimore 
Hon,  1773.  during  the  war  than  n  PI  ladelpl  a,  probably  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  cannon  fire  arms  etc  n  Pennsylvania.  In  1780  an 
export  duty  of  3s.  9d  a  ton  on  p  j,  ad  15s  on  bar  iron,  real  money, 
was  laid  by  the  Assembly  of  Maryland 

There  are  few  relia!  le  stdt  t  s  e  ther  of  the  number  or  product  of 
Iron-works  in  any  of  the  States  i  the  la  t  ntury.  The  Abbe  Raynal, 
who  published  during  tl  e  RctoI  t  on  peaks  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
forges  as  the  extent  to  vh  h  the  manufacture  had  been  carried  in  Mary- 
land. This  was  perl  aps  ex  lus  ve  of  furnaces  for  pig-iron  and  castings, 
which  were  numeron  toward  the  end  of  tl  e  eighteenth  century.  Iron- 
works then  existed  i    s  x  count  es  n  tiie  State. 

It  was  not  nntii  about  U  at  t  ne  that  f  rnaees  and  forges  began  to  be 
erected  in  Alleghany  County,  near  Cumberland.  This  county  nowcom- 
westftu  prises  the  richest  mineral  and  iron  producing  region  in  the 
Marj'iand,  gtate,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  vast  bodies  of  carbonate 
and  fossiliferous  iron  ore  to  the  semi -bituminous  coal  strata  which  underlie 
them.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  are  among  the  most  important  internal  improvements 
in  the  Union,  have  opened  the  coa!  and  iron  of  this  section  of  country 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  rendered  them  a  principal  source  of 
wealth  to  the  State. 

A  great  and  growing  industry  of  varied  character  has  been  created  on 
the  western  borders  of  the  State,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron 
thenee  exported  East  and  West.     Rolling-milis  and  furnaces  are  now 


(I)  Americnn  ArchiveB,  5th  Ser.,  vol.  i.  491,  Hi;  vol.  Hi.  1623;  lol.  i.  361, 
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numerons  in  the  county.  The  Mount  Savage  Iron  Company's  Works, 
eight  or  nine  miles  west  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Frostbnrg  coal  basin. 
Ml.  savBga  consisting  of  three  very  large  steam  hot-blast  coke  furnaces, 
"'^'^  and  a  rolling-mill  with  twenty-seren  furnaces,  and  two  trains 
of  rolls  driven  by  steam — is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  country. 
It  13  a  creation  of  the  railroad  enterprises  of  1839,  and  has  at  times  em- 
ployed several  thousand  persons  in  its  various  operations.  The  coal 
in  its  neighborhood,  as  that  of  the  Parker  vein  on  George's  Creek,  is 
for  many  maunfacturing  purposes  considered  superior  to  any  mined  in 
the  United  States. 

Maryland,  in  common  with  the  other  United  Colonies,  extended  a 
general  encouragement  to  manufactarea  during  the  disputes  with  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  the  casting  of  cannon,  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms  and  ammunition  received  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
attention. 

In  August,  ITIS,  a  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Ctrnvention  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  establishing  a,  manufactory 
ManafMtnre  °^  "-^^^  '"  ^^^  Province,  and  the  expense  and  best  means  of 
offlre-irmt  (-an-jiHg  II  jiit,Q  execution,  reported  against  the  scheme  as  iu- 
Tolving  too  much  expense  and  delay  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
They  recommended  instead  that  proper  persona  be  appointed  in  each 
county  to  contract  with  gunsmiths,  so  as  to  engage  all  acquainted  in 
any  way  with  the  business  in  the  immediate  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
that  money  be  advanced  to  them  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  contracts 
Gan-shopB in "'ith  cxpcdition.  They  reported  twelve  gunsmith-shops  then 
Maryland.  [^  jjjg  province,  of  which  three  were  in  Baltimore  town ;  one 
in  Ueoi^etown  ;  four  in  Frederickton  ;  one  near  Frederickton  ;  two  in 
Hagerstown,  and  one  in  Jerusalem  town.  Each  of  those  shops,  they 
were  informed,  could  in  one  month  complete  twenty  substantial  mus- 
kets (42  inches  in  length,  f  inch  clear  in  the  bore,  ^  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  breech,  and  §  of  an  inch  at  the  muzzle),  with  steel  rammers,  and 
bayonets  20  inches  in  length,  including  the  stock.  The  price  of  a  mns- 
ket  with  its  bayonet  would  be  about  £4,  and  the  accoutrements  about 
20.'!.  By  this  plan  lliey  could  have  240  muskets  furnished  monthly  at 
about  £5  each.  There  were  also  some  gunsmiths  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  the  number  would  probably  be  much  increased  by  the  encourage- 
ment given.  Rifles  could  also  be  had,  it  was  supposed,  if  necessary 
(which  were  recommended  to  be  3  feet  4  inches  in  length;  and  ^  inch 
bore),  and  would  cost  about  £5  each.  Swords  and  tomahawks,  they 
believed,  might  also  be  made  in  the  Province,  The  word  "  Maryland" 
should  be  stamped  on  the  gun-barrels. 
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Persons  were  accordingly  appointed  in  Frederick  and  several  other 
counties  to  make  contracts  for  mnskets  to  be  made  according  to  a.  pre- 
scribed form,  with  aecoatrements,'  at  a  price  not  exceeding  flOf  each  m 
bills  of  credit.  An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Maryland 
Gazette  on  31st  August,  by  the  Council  of  Safety,  offering  liberal  en- 
couragement to  any  who  would  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
or  erect  a  gunpowder-mill  near  Baltimore,  or  salt  or  saltpetre  wotts 
elsewhere,  and  inviting  proposals  for  that  purpose. 

Isaac  Harris  was  ordered  to  receive  t^f  in  bills  of  credit  for  every 
proved  musket-barrel  he  should  deliver  according  to  a  sample  furnished 
by  him. 

In  October,  William  Whetcroft,  of  Annapolis,  was  encouraged  by  the 
Council  to  import  in  the  ensuing  spring  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen 
to  make  and  deliver  every  week  during  the  next  two  years  fifty  complete 
muskets,  which  the  public  would  agree  to  take  at  £4  each,  commoD 
money.  In  ease  the  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  brought  to  a 
close  before  that,  they  would  compensate  him  for  his  expense  and  trouble. 
He  was  allowed  to  use  imported  locks  of  not  less  than  Is.  each,  prime 
cost,  for  the  first  800  stand. 

In  December,  the  Convention  resolved  to  establish  a  gun-lock  manu- 
actory  at  Fredericktown  or  its  vicinity,  for  which  it  appropriated  twelve 
,^  hundred  pounds,  common  money,  and  authorized  one  dollar 
(Ts.  6i.)  to  be  paid  for  each  musket-lock  made  thereat.  A 
committee  appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories about  the  same  time,  reported  in  favor  of  several  appropria- 
lions,  including  £1,000  for  a  powder-mill,  and  £500  to  Frederick  County 
£300  to  each  of  the  other  counties  for  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
;ories.  A  loan  of  £200  was  recommended  and  granted  for  on(  year  to 
Frederick  Gaunt,  who  proposed  to  supply  the  Province  with  lead  from 
veins  of  lead  ore  which  he  had  discovered  between  Fredericktown 
and  the  Cotocktin  mountains. 

Several  proposals  had  been  made  to  the  committee  for  the  erection 
of  a  sheeting  and  slitting  mill,  and  in  January  the  Convention,  by  their 
Rouingaod  advice,  granted  £600  in  bills  of  credit  as  a  loan  for  two  yearn, 
■iLKingmiii.  without  interest,  to  William  Whetcroft  above  named,  who 
contracted  to  build,  within  six  months,  at  his  own  risk,  a  roiling,  sheet- 
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ing,  and  slitting  mill  witliin  twenty  miles  of  Baltimore,  or  such  other 
place  as  the  Conrention  should  designate.  He  engaged  to  supply  the 
public  and  individuals  with  slit  or  sheet  iron  at  the  current  price  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  and  that  it  should  never  exceed  £35,  common 
money,  per  ton.  He  also  engaged  to  slit,  roil,  or  make  into  sheet  ur 
flattened  iron  of  any  quality  iron  brought  to  the  mill,  at  the  rate  of  £5 
for  the  public  and  £6  for  private  individuals  per  ton.  It  went  into  ope- 
ration in  or  near  Baltimore  about  two  years  after. 

In  February,  1TI6,  Henry  Ho llings worth,  at  head  of  Elk  (Elkt.m). 
Cecil  County,  made  proposals  to  manufacture  arras,  and  was  advanced 
£500  in  May,  to  be  repaid  in  gun-barrels  at  20s,  each  and  bayonets  at 
8s.  each.  At  tbe  same  time  money  was  advanced  to  Elisha  Winters  for 
600  stand  of  muskets  at  £4  5s.  each.  John  Yost  also  contracted  to 
make  muskets  at  the  same  price,  and  rifles  at  £4  158.  Priming  wires 
and  brushes  were  made  by  Christopher  Rabreck,  of  Baltimore  town,  at 
Is,  6d.  a  dozen.^  Richard  Dallam  also  made  guns  for  the  Province,  and 
Robert  Read,  of  Chestertown,  sought  a  contract  for  making  muskets. 
Samples  of  gun-locks  were  presented  in  May  by  one  Messersmith,  who 
could  make  ten  a  week,  for  which  he  expected  about  S3  each. 

In  August  of  this  year,  Elisha  Winters,  who  was  making  forty  mua 
kets  per  month  according  to  contract,  proposed  to  undertake  the  control 
of  the  Frederick  gun-lock  factory,  which  had  cost  over  £1,000,  and  by 
mismanagement  had  been  of  little  account.  The  works  were  put  in 
order  and  furnished,  and  in  October  were  transferred  to  Winters,  who 
was  to  pay  6  percent,  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  concern.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  and  in  June,  ITIS,  aa  Act  of 
tbe  Assembly  authorized  it  to  be  sold. 

Henry  Hollingsworth  appears  to  have  been  principally  depended  upon 
for  gun-barrels.  Some  of  his  bayonets  were  complained  of  as  being  too 
soft,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  American  steel  with 
which  they  were  pointed,  and  which  he  had  since  found  to  be  little 
better  than  raw  iron,  and  not  at  all  converted  into  steel.  This  objec- 
tion he  had  taken  care  to  avoid  by  contracting  with  Shoemaker  & 
Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  fiat  burr  or  blistered  steel  of  their  make. 
We  have  not  met  with  the  mention  of  any  steel  furnace  in  Maryland  at 
that  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  also  a  gun  manufactory  in  Dorchester  County. 
GuDS  were  made  on  tbe  Eastern  Shore  at  £4  5s.  each,  and  probably  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  Province." 
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Rajnai  mentions  a  Mr.  Stirewith  who  had  established  several  manu- 
factures, such  as  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  and  five- 
arms,  which  branches  were  then  united  in  one  at  considerable  expense 
and  with  much  sagacitj.  The  encouragement  given  to  these  and  otliei 
kinds  of  industry  during  the  war  produced  favorable  results  upon  the 
useful  arts  in  Maryland.  Although  that  Province  and  Virginia  had 
previously  been  by  far  the  largest  exporters  of  Iron  of  any  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  many  common  castings  had  been  made,  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  into  its  ultimate  forms  had  been  little  attended  to,  particularly  in 
Maryland.  From  this  time  very  good  progress  was  made,  not  only  m 
the  metallic,  but  in  most  other  branches  of  industry.  Baltimore  became 
Pro  ra«s  at  ^^  *"  ^^"^^7  period  after  the  war  the  seat  of  a  growing  raanu- 
B^if'moJ.  factnring  and  commercial  enterprise,  which  soon  raised  it  to 
the  third  rank  among  American  cities.  Frederick  town  and  Hagerstown 
were  a!so  prosperous  towns,  in  which  the  mechanic  branches  were  very 
generally  represenf«d,  and  were  sustained  by  a  flourislfing  trade  with 
tlie  agricuU  1  ttl  t  t  tl  St  t  d  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  Mo  d    t    b        I  ti       Frederick  County,  in  1796, 

besides  a  fo  g     and  f  tl  37   grist-mills,  and  the  Etna 

Glass-works     fig  p   d  th     T  scarora  branch  of  the  same, 

four  miles  ab        Fd       kt  C  pp      1   ass,  iron,  and  various  other 

metallic  wares  we  e  m       ft      d   q  tl     t     n. 

The  effects  of  the  British  Act  shutting  the  West  India  ports  against 
American  vessels,  and  of  the  heavy  importations  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware and  other  manufactures,  threatening  destruction  to  the  domestic 
production  of  many  articles  which  were  already  made  in  considerable 
quantities,  caused  great  exertions  to  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  home  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  Baltimore.  A  committee  of  tradesmen,  in  1786, 
commenced  a  correspondence  on  the  best  means  of  protecting  and  pro- 
moting domestic  manufactures,  and  the  ship-builders  soon  after  petitioned 
for  a  Navigation  Act  similar  to  the  English. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  slitting-roiU,  two  nail  factories,  a  card  fac- 
tory, and  several  other  manufactories,  were  already  in  operation  in  or 
near  Baltimore.  The  ship-building,  mills,  and  trade  of  the  town  created 
a  steady  demand  for  forged  and  cast  iron  work,  nails,  etc.,  and  its  pro- 
gress in  population  and  the  arts  was  rapid.  One  of  the  earliest  patent^ 
for  making  cnt  nails  in  this  country  was  granted  to  Peter  Zacharie,  of 
Maryland,  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails  and  brads. 

The  steam-engine,  which  is  now  the  great  dependence  of  the  manu- 
facturer, was  early  brought  into  use  in  the  factories  of  Baltimore,  and 
its  different  parts  received  several  modifications  at  the  hands  of  her 
mechanics.     The  improvements  of  James  Rumsey,  of  Cecil  County,  and 
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those  of  Oliver  Evans,  inclading  bis  project  for  a  steam-carriage,  were 
promptly  patronized  by  tbe  Icgislatore,  and  some  of  thera  were  soon  in- 
troduced into  the  mills  and  manufactories  near  the  city.  As 
Bndotiifr  early  as  1789,  Englehart  Cruse,  ivhose  father,  with  S.  Colver, 
of  Connecticut,  had  already  essentially  contributed  to  the  har- 
bor accommodations  by  improving  upon  a  dredging-machine  of  the 
Messrs  Ellieott,  petitioned  Congress  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
malcing  and  vending  an  improved  steam-engine  invented  by  hira  for 
raising  water  for  manufactories,  grist-mills,  and  the  like.  In  the  same 
year  he  erected  a  steam  grist-mill  near  Pratt  street  wharf,  but  the  enter- 
prise was  not  fully  successful.  On  the  26th  August,  ITSl,  Mr.  Cruse, 
Rurasey,  and  John  Stevens,  of  New  York,  each  received  letters  patent 
for  improvements  on  Savery's  steam-engine.  Rumsey's  patents  for  im- 
provements on  mills,  the  bellows,  the  generation  of  steam,  and  in  the 
propulsion  of  boats,  and  Fitch's  for  marine  propulsion  by  steam,  all  bear 
the  same  date. 

Mineral  coal,  also  a  prime  agent  with  the  manufacturer  at  this  time, 
and  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Maryland,  was  discovered  upon  the 
Coil  and  l^»ds  of  General  Ridgely,  sis  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore,  by 
>^'-  Benjamin  Henfrey,  an  Bngiishman,  in  1801.     He  did  not  then 

succeed  ia  bringing  it  into  nse,  bnt  made  some  experiments  there  and 
in  other  cities  to  manufacture  gas  from  mineral  coal  and  wood,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States  Government  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  is  said  to  have  lighted  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
soon  after  with  wood  gas.  The  first  permanent  introduction  of  carba- 
retted  hydrogen  from  coal  for  the  illumination  of  cities  was  in  Baltimore, 
by  a  company,  composed  of  the  late  Rembrandt  Peak  and  others,  char- 
tered for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  year  another  company  made  an 
nnsuccessfai  attempt  to  bore  for  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

VlRGiNiA.~The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  Virginia,  and 
probably  on  this  continent,  as  early  as  1620,  and  its  disastrous  termina- 
tion, has  been  already  mentioned,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  not  re- 
newed in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century.  Anderson,  in  his  History  of 
Commerce,  and  other  writers  following  him,  give  the  year  1115  as  about 
the  date  of  its  permanent  commencement  in  Virginia.  In  the  manuscript 
journal  left  by  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  entitled  "  A  Pro- 
gress to  the  Mines,"  and  first  published,  with  other  diaries  of  the  author, 
in  18il,  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  is  given  of  his  visit  in  1T32  to 
the  Iron  mines  and  furnaces  of  Colonel  Alexander  Spottswood,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Spottsylvania  Coauty.  The  writer,  who  was  in  quest 
of  practical  information,  apparently  with   a  view  to   engaging  in  the 
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same  basiness,  sajs  he  was  informed  bj  Colonel  Spottswood  that  he 
"  was  not  only  the  first  in  this  country,  but  the  first  in  North  America, 
who  bad  erected  a  regalac  furnace.  That  they  ran  altogether  upon 
bloomeries  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  till  hisexaraple  had  made 
them  attempt  greater  works."  The  date  of  the  construction  of  this 
furna«e  is  not  given,  bnt  it  is  mentioned  in  a  very  rare  work,  "The 
Present  State  of  Virginia,"  by  Hugh  Jones,  in  1724,  and  was  possibly 
built  some  years  before.  Mr.  Byrd  learned  from  the  proprietor  that 
there  were  then  foar  farnaces  in  Virginia.  But  there  was  no  forge, 
although  there  was  a  very  good  one  in  Maryland,  the  Principio  forge 
before  mentioned. 

The  principal  furnace  of  Colonel  Spottswood  was  at  Fredericksburg 
upon  a  large  tract  of  45,000  acres  of  barren  land,  abounding  in  iron  ore 
s  otisMod'ii''  several  places.  The  mine,  from  which  the  ore,  of  good 
farnaces.  quality,  was  raised  bj  blasting,  was  thirteen  miles  from  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  at  Qermanna,  an  ancient  settlement  of  Ger- 
man Palatines  above  the  falls  of  Kappahannock,  and  one  mi!e  nearer 
than  the  furnace.  He  had  also  a  very  complete  air-furnace  with  two 
fires,  recently  erected  for  melting  sow  metal  for  foundery  work,  situated 
at  Massaponux  on  the  Rappahannock,  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  which 
the  metal  was  carted  from  the  smelting -furnace.  The  mine  tract  which 
lay  in  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  and  brown  hematite  ores  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  its  eastern  declivity,  was  originally  taken  up  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
william,  who  drew  into  the  enterprise  Governor  Spottswood,  Captain 
Pearce,  Dr.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Chiswell,  the  manager  of  the  furnace. 
Having  thus  disposed  o'f  his  land  at  a  good  price,  he  sold  his  own  share 
for  £500  to  a  Mr.  Nelson;  and  of  these  persons  and  Mr.  Robert 
Gary,  an  influential  capitalist  in  England,  the  company  was  then  com- 
posed. Mr.  Chiswell,  the  only  one  practically  acquainted  with  the 
business,  was  the  manager,  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum.  From  him 
and  Governor  Spottswood,  who  was  endeavoring  to  shake  off  his  part- 
ners. Colonel  Byrd  obtained  much  information  of  a  practical  kind  re- 
specting the  expense  and  management  of  a  furnace.  Some  of  the  advice 
was  highly  judicious,  and  suggested  precautions  whi'ch  had  been  neglected 
by  the  company,  as  well  as  by  the  proprietors  of  other  early  colonial 
Iron-works,  whereby  they  were  sometimes  abandoned  or  rendered  un- 
profitable. 

The  works  at  Fredericksburg  had  been  for  some  years  unproductive, 
and  were  nearly  ruined  by  mismanagement  during  the  owner's  absence 
in  England,  but  were  then  becoming  remunerative.  They  were,  more- 
over, built  too  far  from  navigation  and  upon  too  small  a  stream,  and 
J  with  too  strict  economy  for  complete  efiBcieocy. 
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The  company  had  then  expended  nearly  £12,000,  including  the  cost 
of  15,000  acres  of  Jand,  negroes,  and  cattle.  The  number  of  negroes 
employed  was  about  80,  which  was  forty  less  than  were  required.  The 
Btanding  charge  for  hired  labor  was  aboot  £200  per  annum.  The  blast 
in  the  furnace  was  maintained  by  two  vast  bellows,  which  cost  £100 
each,  and  were  driven  by  an  overshot  water-wheel,  20  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  to  which  the  water  was  conveyed  in  wooden  troughs  over 
1,000  feet.  The  supply  of  water  often  failed  and  put  ont  the  furnace. 
The  ore  was  raised  by  contract  at  Is.  &d.  per  cart-load  of  26  cwt.  The 
contractor  was  obliged  to  employ  laborers  belonging  to  the  company  at 
25s.  a  month.  The  ore  was  mixed  with  that  of  poorer  quality,  and 
roasted  before  smelting.  The  flux  employed  was  limestone  brought 
from  Bristol  as  ballast,  and  cost  23.  6iJ.  a  ton  at  Rappahannock  river, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  twenty-four  miles  to  the  works  in  the  carts  re- 
turning from  carrying  down  Iron.  It  was  used  iu  the  proportion  of  one 
ton  to  ten  tons  of  ore.  The  wood  for  charcoal,  of  which  the  best  was 
red  oak,  and  next  pine,  walnut,  and  hickory,  was  felled,  cut,  and  delivered 
at  the  pits  by  contract  for  2s.  a  cord,  and  was  charred  for  5s.  a  load  of 
160  bushels.  Two  square  miles  of  woodland  would  support  a  furnace. 
.  The  furnace  when  in  blast  ran  about  20  tons  of  iron  per  week,  and  the 
founder  was  paid  is.  for  every  ton  of  sow  iron  made.  A  good  furnace 
could  be  bniit  for  £700  ready  for  use,  and  could  easily  run  800  tons  of 
metal  in  a  year.  The  necessary  hired  workmen,  including  founder, 
mine-raiser,  collier,  stock-taker,  clerk,  smith,  carpenter,  wheelwright, 
and  several  carters,  would  cost  annually  £500.  The  freight  (l.s.  6d. 
per  ton)  and  customs  duty  in  England  {3s.  9(7,  per  ton),  with  commission 
and  other  incidental  charges,  amounted  to  2Ts,  a  ton,  which  the  mer- 
chants contrived  to  increase  so  that  the  total  cost  was  about  £2  per 
ton.  The  market  value  in  England  was  £5  to  £6,  leaving  a  profit  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton. 

Mr.  Chiswell,  an  experienced  iron  master,  informed  our  author  that  a 
Mr.  Harrison  in  England  possessed,  through  his  extensive  dealings  in 
prieo  every  kind  of  Iron,  so  complete  a  control  of  the  market  as  to 

ofirou  jjg  gijjg  jq  jjggp  [|jg  pi-ice  of  American  below  that  of  English 
make,  to  which  it  was  considered  superior,  so  that  American  Iron 
brought  but  £6  when  English  sold  for  £1  or  £8  per  ton.  The  duty  oa 
bar-iron  in  England  was  248.  a  ton,  and  its  price  from  £10  to  £16  per 
ton,  which  would  abundantly  pay  the  cost  of  forging.  But  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Parliament  would  soon  forbid  that,  lest  they  should  go 
further,  and  make  it  into  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  as  (hey  already  did  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  He  even  rtonbted  if  they  wuuld  be 
allowed  to  cast  any  iron,  as  they  could  do  in  their  furnaces. 
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The  air-furnace  at  Massaponax,  five  miles  from  Fredericksbnrg,  it  is 
Siiid,  was  "  a  very  ingenious  and  profitable  contrivance."  It  was  intended 
for  the  production  of  castings  for  the  nse  of  the  surrounding  country, 
such  as  backs  for  chimneys,  andirons,  fenders,  plates  for  hearths,  pots, 
skillets,  mortars,  rollers  for  gardeners,  boxes  for  cart-wheels,  etc.,  which, 
one  with  another,  could  be  delivered  at  people's  doors  at  20s.  a  ton. 
Being  cast  from  sow  metal,  they  were  better  than  those  from  England 
which  were  mostiy  made  directly  from  the  ore.  The  chimney  and  out- 
side of  the  furnace  were  built  of  freestone,  and  the  lining  was  of  Stour- 
bridge brick.'  Seven  mines  of  iron  ore  were  worked  in  Spottsylvania 
County  in  1839. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rappahannock  from  Fredericksburg,  in 
King  George  County,  twelve  miles  distant,  were  also  iron  mines  upon 
Bi^,  lands  belonging  to  Mr  Washington  and  called  England's  Iron 

I  rnace  Mines  after  the  chief  manager  Two  miles  distant  from  the 
mines  was  a  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore  which  was  raised  and  carted 
to  the  furn'tce  by  Mr  Washington  for  20s  the  ton  upon  every  ton  of 
metal  The  crude  metal  was  thence  carted  sia  miles  to  the  Potomac, 
on  a  blanch  ol  which  the  furnace  stood  Besides  Mr  Washington  and 
Mr  England  who  also  had  the  chief  management  of  a  forge  at  Prin- 
eipio  in  Maryland  theie  were  se^eril  other  proprietors  of  these  works 
resident  m  England'  ^o  expense  was  spared  to  make  these  works 
prolitabie  and  they  were  well  managed  This  furnace  and  that  at 
Fredericksburg  were  built  bj  a  Mr  laylor  who  was  engaged  in 
Gloucester  England  tor  that  purpoae  at  Ss  bd  a  day  from  the  day  he 
left  home  untd  his  return 

These  particulars  exhibit  in  some  measure  the  amount  of  skill  and  en- 
teiprise  with  which  the  manufactuie  was  introduced  in  the  Colony. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  although  the  details  of  early  operations  are 
few  that  man}  of  the  colonial  enterprises  in  this  branch  were  not  far 
behind  the  existing  state  of  the  business  in  England  The  want  of  ships 
of  their  cwn  to  carry  thetr  Iron  to  England  compelled  the  Virginia 
Iron  manufacturers  lo  conhne  themselves  principally  to  the  home  market. 
But  the  four  furnaces  then  in  operation  were  believed  to  be  of  much 
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iervice  to  the  Colony,  circulating  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  with- 
drawing many  men  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  more  profitable 
labor  Thev  also  lessened  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  conti- 
nent and  enabled  England  to  dispense  with  all  other  pig-iron  than  the 
colonial  She  paid  for  it  in  her  own  manufactures,  and  transported  it 
lu  her  o«n  ships   and  thua  derived  much  benefit  from  the  industry. 

This  view  of  the  importance  of  these  earij  Iron-works  is  substantially 
that  of  several  English  commercial  writers  of  the  period.  Iron  in  pigs 
is  named  by  Macpherson,  in  1T31,  among  the  commodities  which  ren- 
dered Maryland  and  Virginia  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  Great 
Britain.  The  tobacco  alone  of  these  two  Provinces  was  worth  annually 
£315,000,  and  the  whole  net  gain  to  England  npon  the  transportation, 
customs,  and  sale  of  their  produce,  which  was  all  paid  for  in  merchan- 
dise, was  set  down  at  £180,000  per  annum.'  ThetHO  Colonies  from 
this  time  until  the  Revolution  exported  to  England  annnaliy  between 
\wo  and  three  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  older  secondary  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Eastern  and  Middle 
Virginia  above  tide  water,  especially  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
jron  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  abound  in  Iron  and  other  metailic  ores.  Rich 
jtiietores.  g^rfaQg  indications  of  cupriferous  ore,  which  have  not  been  es- 
tensiveiy  explored,  are  found  along  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Manassah  Gap 
nearly  to  the  Carolina  line.  The  proto-sulphuret,  red  oxjd,  and  cai-- 
bonate  of  copper  occur  in  graywacke  and  epidotic  rocks  in  many  places. 

In  his  "Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden,"  in  1731,  Colonel  Byrd  men- 
tions sundry  mines  and  veins  of  copper  ore,  which  he  visited  on  the 
branches  of  the  Roanoke  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province.  At  one 
of  these,  called  Cargill's  mine,  between  the  Bluestone  Creek  and  James 
river,  the  appearances  of  copper  were  so  numerous  that  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  all  "mine  mad,"  and  neglected  their  husbandry  to  search 
for  mines.  On  his  return  to  his  estate  of  Westover  on  1 9th  September, 
he  adds,  "we  laid  the  foundation  of  two  large  cities,"  Richmond  and 
Petersburg, ' 

Thirty  hundred-weight  of  copper  ore  with  forty  tons  of  Iron,  are  men- 
tioned by  Anderson  as  having  been  received,  along  with  some  hemp. 
Copper  ore  ^'"^i  *"'!  bceswax,  from  Virginia  in  1 130.  Most  of  them  were 
eiporied,  ijg^  ^jj^  unexpected  productions.  The  copper  ore  was  prob- 
ably from  some  of  these  early  diggings.  In  Mecklenberg  County,  on 
the  Roanoke,  not  very  distant,  a  mine  of  copper  which  promised  con- 
siderable gold  was  opened  abont  seventy  years  ago  on  the  lands  of 
Simeon  Draper. 

(1)  Maophorson's  Annuls  of  Commerco.  (1)  Westovet  Manuscripts. 
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The  deposits  of  brown  hematite  iron  ore  in  the  great  limestone  valley 
of  Virginia,  west  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  appear  to  have  been  opened  in  several 
places  early  in  the  last  eentnrj.  Zane's  charcoal  Curuace  on  Cedar  Creek 
in  Frederick  Coanty,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  that  region,  has  been 
abandoned  over  thirty  years.  A  forge  attached  to  it  has  been  some 
Early  time  in  ruins.     Pine  forge,  three  miles  and  a  hsif  north  of 

forces.  Newmarket,  in  Shenandoah  Connty,  was  built,  according  to 
the  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley,  in  1135,  and  is  stili  in  use,  having  been  but 
once  rebuilt.  On  Mossy  Creek,  one  of  the  head  slreams  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Sheuandoah,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Staunton,  in  Augusta 
County,  is  also  a  forge  which  was  built  in  175T,  rebuilt  in  1167,  and 
again  in  1836.  It  is  still  making  bar-iron  from  these  oi-es,  with  a  re- 
finery and  chafery  and  two  hammers  moved  by  water.  Mossy  Creek 
charcoal  furnace,  about  a  mile  from  the  forge  and  two  and  a  half  from 
the  Manassah  Gap  Rail-road,  was  built  in  1160  and  burned  down  in 
1841.  It  was  8i  feet  in  the  boshes  and  28^  high.  Isabella  furnace  on 
Eawksbill  Creek,  near  Luray,  in  Page  County,  was  built  and  abandoned 
in  the  same  years  with  the  last.  Union  forge,  near  Waynesboro  ugh,  in 
Augusta  County ;  Gibraltar  forge,  on  North  riier,  nine  miles  north  of 
Lexington  ;  and  Buffalo  forge,  the  same  distance  south  of  Lexington,  on 
Buffalo  Creeii,  in  Rockbridge,  were  all  built  about  the  year  1800.  A 
furnace  on  Smith's  Creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  is  still  older,  and  was 
abandoned  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Moore's  charcoal  furnace  on 
Steele's  Creek,  Rockbridge  County,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected, 
and  lies  in  ruins.' 

Lynch's  Ferry,  now  the  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  Lynchburg, 
situated  on  James  river  beiow  where  it  passes  the  gorge  of  the  Blue 
Absndoned  monntains  near  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range,  was  the 
urnace..  centre  of  a  cluster  of  charcoal  furnaces  erected  in  the  last  cen- 
tury to  smelt  the  primary  iron  ores  and  hematites  of  a  region  rich  in 
metalliferous  products  of  different  kinds.  These  are  now  nearly  all 
abandoned. 

The  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  published  in  1781,  contain  the  following 
observations  on  the  subject  of  mines  and  iron-works  : 

"The  mines  of  Iron  worked  at  present  are  Callaway's,  Ross's,  and 
Ballandine's  on  the  south  side  of  James  river,  Old's  on  the  north  side 
in  Albemarle,  Miller's  in  Augusta,  and  Zane's  in  Frederick.  These  two 
last  are  in  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  mountain. 
Callaway's,  Ross's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  make  about  150  tons  of  bar-iron 
each  in  the  year:  Ross's  makes  also  about  1,600  tons  of  pig-iron  annn- 

(1)  Lesley's  Iron  ManufacUrei-'s  Guide. 
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ally ;  Ballandine's,  1,000 ;  Callaway's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  about  600 
ea«b.  Besides  these,  a  forge  of  Mr.  Hunter's  at  Fredericksburg  makes 
about  300  tons  a  year  of  bar-iron  from  pigs  imported  from  Maryland ; 
and  Taylor's  forge,  on  Neapseo  of  Potomac,  works  in  the  same  waj', 
bu't  to  what  extent  I  am  not  informed.  The  undertakers  of  Iron  in 
other  places  are  numerous,  and  dispersed  through  all  the  middle  country. 
The  toughness  of  the  cast-iron  of  Ross's  and  Zane's  furnace  is  remark- 
able. I'ots  and  other  utensils  cast  thinner  than  usual  of  this  iron  may 
be  safely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  wagons  in  which  they  are  trans- 
ported. Salt  pans  made  of  the  same  and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  pur- 
pose, cannot  bo  broken  up  in  oi-der  to  be  melted  again  unless  previously 
drilled  in  many  parts.'" 

Ross's  Iron-works,  above  mentioned,  were  on  Beaver  Creek,  seven 
miles  south  of  east  from  Lynchburg,  and  were  abandoned  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  under  the  name  of 
Oxford  furnace.  A  forge  and  bloomery  by  that  name  in  Bartley  County 
were  advertised  for  sale  in  December,  1TT3,  by  Robert  Harper,  and 
Thomas  Callaway's  were  near  Rocky  Mount  or  Franklin  Court-house. 
Saunder's  furnace,  at  the  same  place,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  as 
having  been  abandoned  as  early  as  the  year  1800. 

Many  other  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  these  counties  before  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  In  Loudon  County  a  furnace  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Ciaphara,  who  cut  a  canal  through  the  end  of  Ootocktin  mountain, 
500  feet  through  solid  rock  and  60  feet  beneath  the  surface,  to  obtain 
water  for  his  furnace  and  mill.  On  Chestnut  Creek,  in  Carroll  County, 
a  forge  was  built  about  1190,  winch  lias  been  abandoned  fifty  years,  and 
another  on  Little  Reed  Island  Creek,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected. 
In  Craigj  Wythe,  Grayson,  Washington,  and  other  counties  of  the 
southwest,  iron-works  were  erected  soon  after.  The  brown  hematite 
ores  in  their  several  varieties  are  abundant  throughout  the  great  Win- 
chester Valley,  are  generally  rich  in  metal,  and,  though  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  manganese,  yield  a  very  good  Iron.     The  frequent  sulphur 

(1)  NeTerlheUss,   Mr.   Lesley    considers  built  nlmg  tho  grOHt  vnllej,  ho  further  ob- 

"  (be  manufacture  of  Iron  in  the  aountry  eerros,  "  but  21  mado  ony  Iron  in  I8S6,  and 

of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  to  tbe  east  of  it,  these  only  13.000  tons  instead  of  30,000,  as 

where  the  primary  HuroHian  (and  perhaps  they  ehould  have  done ;  and  uol  one  of  these 

J.xurentianJ  tystem  is  developed,  although  are  reported  as  using  any  ore  but  tlie  bronn 

very  old  for  the  New  World,  has  been  as  hematite  of   the  valley  Limestone   Lower 

unsueeessful  as  in   Pennsylvania.       Of  18  Silurian  No.  IL     It  is  not  to  bo  imaginiid 

fnruaCB'  cast  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  only  one  Ehst  this  immense  stretch  of  Huronian  roeks 

was  in  blast  in  1856,  and   that  bat  for  half  is  barren  magnelio  iron  ground.     The  re- 

the  year,  making  780  tons  in  a  region  where  sources  of  the  Blue  Ridge  must  some  day 

tho  Etanding  capacity  was  at  least  20,000  be  explored."— /ro«  jranu/actarer't  Omde, 

tons  per  annum."      Of  the  great  number  145,  M6. 
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springs  id  tliis  region  denote  the  presence  of  pyritous  Iron  in  the  slate 
and  limestone  rocks. 

"  In  the  Western  country,"  writes  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  we  are  told  of  iron 
mines  between  the  Muskingum  and  Oliio,  and  of  others  on  Kentucky 
WMiorn  between  the  Cumberland  and  BaiTen  rirers,  between  Cumber- 
virsiaia.  i^nj  ^^^  Tennessee,  on  iteedy  Creek  near  the  Long  Island, 
and  on  Chestnut  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanahway  near  where  it 
crosses  the  Carolina  line.  What  are  called  the  Iron  banks,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  believed  by  a  good  judge  to  have  no  Iron  in  them.  In 
general,  from  what  is  hitherto  known  of  that  country,  it  seems  to  want 
Iron." 

Soch  was  the  caution  with  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  speak  of 
the  great  deposits  of  the  carbonate  and  peroxyd  of  iron  which  every- 
where occupy  the  vast  areas  of  the  coal  measures  of  Western  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Sontheastern  Ohio,  then  principally  included 
in  the  territory  of  Virginia.  Associated  as  these  ores  are  with  the 
mineral  fuel  of  the  Western  country,  they  are  already  more  extensively 
wrought  in  these  newer  States  and  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Virginia, 
but  are  capable  of  a  development  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
West  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  assignable  limit.  Iron 
was  discovered  in  several  places  throughout  this  region  before 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  were 
erected  for  smelting  it.  A  few  adventurers  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
Cumberland  mountains  before  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  not  nntil  after 
the  Peace  that  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Western 
country  attracted  settlers  in  large  numbers  from  Middle  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  Population  and  improvements  rapidly  increased  from 
that  time,  and  Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia  in  1T86,  and  Ten- 
nessee from  North  Carolina  in  1790.  They  were  admitted  as  States  of 
the  Union,  each  in  six  years  after  its  organization  as  a  territory.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  several  Iron-works  were  erected  within  their  borders. 

The  first  in  Kentucky  are  said  to  have  been  the  old  slate  charcoal 
furnace  erected  by  Government  troops  in  1791  on  Slate  Creek,  a  branch 
FifBi  of  Licking  river,  in  Bath  County,  then    Bourbon.      It  was 

furnBM.  thirty-two  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  and  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Owingsville.  It  ran  forty-seven  years  on  magnesian  limestone  ore  of  the 
trpper  Silurian  rocks,  and  blew  out  in  1838.  A  large  number  of  fur- 
naces and  forges  were  built  within  a  few  years  after  in  Kstill,  Edmondton, 
Greenup,  and  other  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  which  have  been  long 
abandoned.  The  carbonate  ores  and  iimonites  of  Western  Kentucky 
have  called  into  existence  a  great  number  of  works,  some  of  them,  as 
the  Great  Western  in  Stewart  County,  of  large  size.     In  the  northern 
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part  of  the  State,  connected  with  the  Ohio  navigation,  are  now  aboni 
seveuteeD  furnacea. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  where  Virginia  also  claimed  extensive 
jurisdiction  to  territory,  much  of  it,  as  that  on  the  Mnsliingum  and  its 
branches,  known  to  abound  in  coai  and  iron,  are  now  between  forty  and 
fifty  furnaces  seeliing  an  outlet  for  their  product  by  the  same  channel. 
These  lands,  with  the  claims  of  Sew  York  and  Connecticut, 
were  all  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  those  States  previous 
to  the  erection  of  a  Territorial  Government  in  1787.  The  immense  coal 
field  which  underlies  the  surface  of  twenty-eight  counties  in  a  broad 
belt  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  comprising  a  body  of  mineral 
fuel  many  times  the  extent  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  consider- 
able iron  ore  field,  embracing  many  varieties  of  the  bnrrstone  and  other 
argillaceous,  carbonaceous,  and  bog  ores,  have  been  industriously  de- 
veloped during  the  last  fifty  years.  Numerous  charcoal  and  coke  fur- 
naces liave  rendered  the  iron  interest  of  Ohio  one  of  great  magnitnde. 
Raw  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Iron-mannfac- 
tore  in  America  in  a  furnace  of  that  State.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  Iron-works  were  erected  within  its  limits  in  the  last  century. 

Among  the  metals  of  Virginia  reference  has  been  made  to  the  early 
discovery  of  copper  ore  in  the  Red  Sandstone  formation  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  aud  along  that  range,  which  furnishes  cupreous  ores  through- 
out almost  its  whole  length  from  New  England  to  Carolina.  Two  mines 
of  copper  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  having  been  opened  along 
James,  one  on  the  north  side,  in  Amherst  County,  and  another  oppo- 
site to  it  on  the  south  side.  For  some  reason,  however,  the  raining  had 
been  discontinued. 

A  lead  mine  near  Fineastle.  in  Botetourt  County,  was  wrought  during 
the  Eevolution.  There  was  also  a  lead  mine  on  the  Great  Kanawha, 
i,jgj  in  Wythe  County,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek,  and 

"'■''*■  one  in  Montgomery  County,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Carolina  line.  Two  mines  were  worked  in  these  places  which  yielded 
about  25  tons  of  lead  yearly.  Thirty  men  had  produced  60  tons  in  a 
year,  besides  raising  their  own  corn.  The  ore  was  sometimes  found 
mixed  with  earth,  and  sometimes  in  rock  which  required  blasting.  It 
produced,  on  an  average,  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  silver,  not  worth  extracting.  The  farnace  for  reducing  the  ore  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river  from  the  mine,  and  a  mile  distant.  The 
ore  was  taken  to  the  river  in  wagons,  carried  over  in  canoes,  and  thence 
wagoned  to  the  furnace.  This  expensive  arrangement  was  ruade  to 
secure  a  good  site  for  a  pounding-mill  on  the  creek,  which  end  could 
have  been  better  attained  by  a  short  canul  to  bring  water  to  the  other 
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side.  From  the  fatnace  the  lead  was  transported  over  a  good  road  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  tlirough  the  Peaks  of  Otter  to  Lynch's  ferry  or 
to  Winston's,  on  James  riyer,  and  thence  about  as  far,  by  water,  to 
Westham,  sis  miles  above  Richmond.  A  mine  in  Wythe  County  is  still 
worked  by  several  shafts  exclusively  for  lead  ore,  though  much  iron  ore 
is  also  met  with.  Of  three  principal  reins  which  are  worked,  one  had 
been  rained  in  1854  for  1,000  feet,  and  150  feet  below  the  surface  to 
water  level,  and  another  nearly  200  feet  deep,  the  dip  varying  from  15° 
to  60°  southeast.  The  principal  ore  is  the  sulphuret  or  galena,  with 
occasionally  the  compact  carbonate,  and  from  500  to  700  tons  of  lead 
were  annually  obtained.  The  carbonate  of  lead  in  these  mines  was  in 
early  times  thrown  away  as  white  clay.  These  lead  deposits  near  the 
sources  of  the  James  river  were  more  extensively  mined  in  the  last  cen- 
to y  than  any  others  in  the  conntry,  and  notwithstanding  the  bad 
econo  ny  of  the  r  managers,  furnished  lead  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
U    on 

Lead  m  nes  we  e  also  opened  in  several  other  places  between  the  Alle- 
gha  y  and  Cun  berland  mountains,  particularly  on  the  French  Broad  ■ 
rive    and  sou  h  of  the  Green  river  in  Kentucky. 

A  lump  of  gold,  yielding  IT  dwts.  of  very  ductile  metal,  was  found 
near  he  f  lis  of  Rappahannock.  But  it  did  not  lead  to  any  further 
g  d  s  0  e  V  of  the  metal  at  that  place.     Some  granules  of  gold 

minss.  were  afterward  found  between  the  James  and  Appomattox. 

But  the  certainty  that  the  rocks  in  different  parts  of  this  State  and 
North  Carolina  are  highly  auriferous  has  been  more  recently  ascertained. 
In  1839,  no  less  than  sixty  gold  mines  (so  called)  or  diggings  were  said 
to  be  worked  in  the  State,  of  which  twenty-six  were  in   Spottsylvania 

(1)  TtB  load  mines  of  Missouri  were  dis-  wrought  aftor  the  territory  was  purchased 

severed  about  the  year  1719,  and   in  1723  hj  the  United  States  in  1804,  and  ta  1811 

were  granted  t«  M.  Renault,  who  had  made  tneUe  diggings  around  St.  Gonerieve  were 

the  first  diggings,  by  the  celebrated  Missis-  worked,  and  each  had  a  rude  open  or  uah 

tippi  Company,  whose  ecbeues  were  prin-  furnace    attached.     Only  one,  the  Mine  il 

eipally  based  on  the  reputod  mineral  wealth  Hurton,  bad  a  abaft,  which  was  sunk  SO  feel 

of  Louisiana.     The  eompany  ii  said  to  have  by  Moaes  Austin.     Austin  had  also  Iho  first 

■ent  SOD  men   to  search  for  minerals,  but  and  only  Bii-fumacs  than  erected   at  tbe 

Benanlt,  finding  few  of  the  precious  ores,  mines.     Tbe  twelve  mines  produced  about 

turned  bis  attention  to  the  lead  which  was  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  land  annu- 

found  abunilontly  near  tbe  futfaoe  on  the  ally,  andemployedSM  men, beaidessmelters 

Maramak  and  other  rivers.     They  are  be-  and  some  other  workmen, 
lieved  to  have  raised  great  quantJIies  of         At  least  3,000  equare  miles  in  Missouri 

ore.  and  made  some  attempts  to  smelt  it.  are  occupied  with  lead  deposits,  and  Dr. 

Tha  mining  did  not  amount  to  mnch  under  Owen  states  that  tha  Western  lead  rogiou 

the  French  and  Spanish  domination.     But  covers  also  four  townships  in  Iowa,  ten  m 

the    old    diggings    and    new  mines    were  Illinois,  and  sistj-two  in  Wiseonsin. 
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mi  ffieen  in  Oi.nge  County.  Still  moie  recently  m.cLi.er,  ,.s  som.- 
wh.t  eztensirely  Introduced  by  Commodore  Stockton,  for  rednemg  the 
.,ld.be.ri.g  quartz  of  .  rich  ,. in  to  Fluvanna  County ;  .nd  ■!■■•"-»■»; 
have  been  erected  in  Bnckingbam  Count,  and  other  places  b,  d.lfer.nt 

""Bnrt'he'goia  mines  of  Tirginia  are  greatly  subordinate  in  yalue  to 
her  Iron  and  coal.  The  latter  had  been  observed  in  so  many  places 
throughout  the  Western  country,  that,  a.  mentioned  in  tbo 
S...  ..  note,  on  Tirginia,"  the  whole  country  between  the  Lanrel 
Bidgc  and  tlie  Mississippi  was  supposed  to  be  underlaid  b,  it  It  was 
also  known  in  many  places  north  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
Monongahela.  On  both  sides  the  James  river  for  several  mdes,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  above  lUehmond,  coal  seams  had  been  long  opened. 
The  pits  were  owned  by  dilferent  persons,  and  were  worked  to  a.  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  demand.  The  co.l  was  snperllei.l,  and  i.  stated  to 
have  been  first  found  b,  .  bo,  in  digging  for  craylish,  """l  ™  »»°f 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  upturned  trees.  It  ...  exported  to  Phdadd- 
phi.  and  other  places  in  1189  i»  con.iderable  quantities,  and  sold  in  the 
former  by  retail  at  Is.  U.  a  bushel.  ....  , 

To  render  available  for  market  the  valnabl.  semi-bitumiuous  eoa 
deposits  of  the  Kichmond  and  Chesterheld  coal  basin,  and  the  mineral 
resource,  of  the  western  counties,  the  improvement  of  the  navig.uon 
of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  so  «,  to  int.riock  b,  can. is  .«d 
short  portages  with  the  head.water.  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Mo- 
no.g.iel.,  received  early  attention  In  H8S,  the  Assemblies  of  Virgim. 
and  Marylnnd  passed  Act,  to  encourage  a  company,  in  which  Genera 
Washtogton  was  a  large  stockholder,  to  re«ih  Will',  creek  nc.r  Fort 
Cumberiand,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alieghani.s,  b,  means  of  the  Potom.o 
river  and  a  canal  30  feet  wide  with  8  feet  of  water,  estimated  to  cost 
450  000  About  the  same  time  the  legislature,  of  Tirgima  .nd  North 
Carolina  iointl,  incorporated  a  company  to  construct  a  canal  between  the 
navigable  waters  of  EBz.belh  and  Pasquotank  rivers,  thus  unitmg  Albe- 
marie  Sound  with  Philadelphi.,  except  a  short  passage  between  Elk 
river  and  Christina  creek.  This  canal  passed  through  a  portion  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  whose  terrible  solitudes  were  first  penetrated  by  .  por- 
tion of  the  company  which  .arve,ed  the  line  between  Tirgmi.  and 
Carolina  in  1728. 

Aca..lw.s  soon  after  completed  around  the  faUs  of  James  nver 
onenine  direct  water  commnnic.tion  with  some  of  the  Hne.t  portions  of 
the  interior.  The  ample  water-power  of  the  falls,  which  have  a  descent 
of  80  feet  within  a  few  miles  above  Kichmond,  had  been  some  time  before 
appropriated  to  various  manufacturing  purposes.      An  excellent  air- 
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furnace  was  bnilt  at  Wcstham,  sis  miles  above  the  city,  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  river,  daring  tlie  Revolntion.  Some  of  the  largest  and  beat- 
eonsfrueted  merchant  mills  in  tlie  country  were  built  on  the  canal  aud 
falls  near  the  city  a  few  years  later. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  afterward  built  at  the  same  place  to 
worJi  the  Iron  which  came  down  from  the  npper  country.  This  was 
Manufecturea  probably  not  the  first  in  the  State,  although  we  have  seen  no 
from  Iron,  nnention  of  an  earlier  one.  Although  the  States  south  of 
Pennsylvania  were  supposed  to  make  more  pig-iron  than  those  to  the 
northward,  the  manufacture  of  that  metal  into  its  various  forms  for  use 
had  made  less  progress,  and  most  of  their  iron  wares  were  imported  from 
England  or  the  northern  Provinces  before  the  war. 

The  erection  of  mills  and  Iron-works  was  encouraged  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  at  different  times.  The  Eevolutiou  forced  upon  all  the 
Southern  Colonies  an  increased  attention  to  domestic  manufactures. 
Employment  was  furnished  in  many  of  the  mannal  arts,  and  several 
branches  of  metallic  manufacture  were  introduced  by  that  event 
The  non-intercourse  resolutions  were  early  adopted  and  faithfully  car- 
ried out 

A  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention  previously  appointed  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  reported, 
March  21, 1775,  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted, 
urging  the  people  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  salt,  gunpowder, 
nails,  wire,  etc.,  and  largely  to  encourage  the  making  of  steel,  as  there 
would  be  a  great  demand  for  the  article.  Wool  combs,  cotton  and 
woo!  cards,  and  heckles,  which  had  been  for  some  time  made  in  some 
neighboring  Colonies,  were  also  commended  to  their  attention.  The 
formation  of  societies  and  the  giving  of  premiums  for  the  promotion  of 
these  and  other  useful  objects  was  recommended. 

In  August  a  resolution  was  passed  "that  in  case  the  British  Ministry 
attempts  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Parliament  preventing  the  erection  of 
Rolling-  plating  and  slitting  mills  in  America,  the  Convention  will 
'^"-  recompense  to  the  proprietors  of  the  first  two  of  such  mills  aa 

shall  be  finished  and  set  to  work  in  this  Colony  all  losses  they  may  re- 
spectively sustain  in  consequence  of  such  endeavours  of  Administration." 
An  ordinance  was  also  passed  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  lead,  the  refining  of  sulphur,  aud  providing  fire-arms 
for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  The  industry  of  the  Virginians  in  that  and 
the  following  year  in  some  kinds  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  their  zeai 
in  promoting  the  use  of  home-made  goods,  are  described  as  almost  sur- 
;  belief.     To  provide  lead  for  the  troops,  the  Convention,  in 
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May,  1716,  reprieved  a  number  of  condemned  negroes,  and  sent  them 
to  work  in  the  lead  mines  in  Fincastle  on  the  public  acconnt. 

These  efforts  doubtless  secured  some  attention  to  the  branches  indi- 
cated. But  for  cannon,  small  arras,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  Tir- 
ginia  appears  to  have  depended  less  ia  the  early  part  of  the 
*^'"""''  war  on  her  own  resources  than  Maryland,  and  some  other 
States.  An  order  for  some  small  cannon  for  the  State  was  sent  to 
France  early  in  the  year  1116.  An  application  was  also  made  to  Con- 
gress for  leave  to  purchase  cannon  at  Hughes'  furnace  in  Maryland, 
whence  tlie  State  would  appear  not  to  have  been  well  provided  with 
the  facilities  for  making  cannon  at  the  outset.  One  of  the  best  cannon- 
founderies  in  the  country  was,  however,  in  operation  before  the  end 
of  the  war  at  Westham,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  and,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  cannon  and  other  military  stores,  was  destroyed  when  Gen. 
Arnold  invajjed  the  State  in  January  1181. 

Cannon  and  small  arms  were  made  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State, 
but  we  cannot  say  to  what  e\tent  The  price  for  iron  cannon  was 
about  £35  per  ton  ^  iisjinia  currency,  and  for  muskets  £4  5s. 
Bnaii  .rmH,  ^^^^  ^^  jj^^  London,  m  Bedford  County,  and  probably  in 
several  other  towns,  were  a  number  of  workshops  for  the  manufacture 
ajid  repair  of  fire-arms  during  the  war. 

After  the  peace  (1186),  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette  were 
commissioned  to  purchase  fire-arras  in  France  for  the  Virginia  militia. 
Prance  is  said  by  M.  de  Warville  to  have  withdrawn  the  prohibition 
resting  on  the  exportation  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  in  consequence 
of  this  order,  which  was  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  foreign 
competitiou  for  the  trade  of  the  American  States.' 

(1>  CoBEress  «t  different  timea  obtained  oulion.    It  consisted  "in  the  making  every 

inpplies  of  arms  from  France.   A  letter  from  part  of  them  ao  eiaotly  alike  that  what  he- 

Barbae  Dtiborg  to   Dr.  Franklin,  it,  June,  longs  lo   any  one   may  be  used  for  tvery 

17t6,  Bpeaka  of  obtaining  from  tlie  king's  musket  in  the  magaiine."    It  had  then  been 

lion  of  the  man ufao tare r,  15,000  mualiet!  of  but  would  soon  be  eitended  to  all  parts  of  the 

the  model  of  1763,  for  the  use  of  the  United  gun-     The  principle  is  so  analoeous  to  that 

Stales.  HeRlludestcaniroprovedrDusketin.  adopted  a  few  years  after  by  Eli  Whitney 

vented  by  one  Reynard,  which  itw«fl  hoped  at  New  Haven,  and  subsequently  in  public 

Ttj  in  America.     Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  probable  the  idea  was  obtained  from  abroad, 

from  Paris  to  John  Jay,  in  Aug.,  1785,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  alluded  to  it,  he  saya,  in  caaa 

afterward  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  men-  Congress  should  wish  to  purchase  arms,— 

tioned  a  valuable  improvement  which  bad  whence  it  may  he  inferred  that  be  did  not 

just  been   made  in   the    manufacture    of  consider  his  own  Slate  or  the  country  as 

muflketa  in  Paris.    It  bad  been  approved  of  affording    any  scope    for  ils   introduotion. 

liehing  a  large  manufactory  to  put  it  in  eie-     cafe  of  Manufactures. 
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In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  4,  1798,  Harper's  Feny,  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  selected  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  public  armories  and  gun- 
p^^hj  manufactories  of  the  United  States,  where  the  latest  improTe- 
ariaorf.        meats  in  the  manufacture  were  introduced. 

Under  the  old  Confederation,  in  January,  1788,  Virginia  enacted  a 
State  impost  law,  which  laid  the  following  duties  on  Iron  and  its  manu- 
factures :  On  bar-iron  pota  and  other  eastings  the  duty  was  4s.  per  hun- 
dred-weight ;  on  nail-rods,  Gs. ;  on  axes  per  dozen,  8b.  ;  on  hoes,  6s. ; 
and  clocks  paid  £5. 

The  manufacture  of  these  articles  had  probably  received  an  impulse 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  war.  Virginia  and  Carolina  made  hoes 
had  been  for  sale  in  New  York  seyeral  years  before  the  Revo- 
hSS^hoid'  lution.  Nails,  which  had  always  been  imported  in  large 
tndQitrj.  ^in^mjt^  ^jgre  now  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Many  of 
the  planters  had  taken  pains  to  instruct  their  negroes  in  that  and  other 
handicraft  branches,  and  in  some  sections  their  labor  went  far  toward 
supplying  the  demand.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  much  of  his  do- 
mestic coarse  clothing,  cabinet-ware,  masonry,  bricklaying,  smith- 
work,  etc.,  thus  done  by  his  own  slaves,  also  employed  about  a 
dozen  of  the  younger  ones  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  who  made 
about  a  ton  of  nails  a  month  at  a  considerable  profit.  His  mechanical 
tastes  also  led  him,  previous  to  the  time  that  lie  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation and  presided  over  the  Patent  Board  of  the  General  Government, 
a  little  into  the  field  of  invention.  While  in  England,  in  1786,  he  con- 
trived a  portable  copying  machine,  on  the  principle  of  a  large  one  then  in 
use,  and  in  Paris  he  set  a  workman  to  make  them,  who  had  his  hands 
full,  such  was  the  demand  for  them.  He  also  devised  a  mould  board  of 
improved  construction  for  a  plow. 

In  illustration  of  tlie  progress  made  in  domestic  and  particularly 
household  manufactures  in  the  ten  years  following  the  peace,  some  facts 
were  carefully  collected  and  furnished  to  Mr.  Touch  Coxe,  and  appended 
to  his  review  of  Lord  ShetBeld's  pamphlet  in  1792.  Trom  several  parts 
of  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  where  the  results  were  expected 
to  be  less  striking  than  in  the  Northern  ones,  the  evidence  seemed  to 
prove  that,  even  in  towns  accessible  to  shipping,  the  advance  in  neces- 
sary manufactures  had  been  as  visible  and  rapid  as  in  agriculture.  The 
progress  in  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  town,  in  Maryland;  io  Staunton, 
Virginia;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  some  other  interior  towns  of 
the  South,  there  was  reason,  to  believe,  had  been  nearly  as  great  as  in 
the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  in  Pennsylvania,  which  were 
the  most  advanced  in  manufactures  of  any  in  that  State,  and  perhaps  in 
the  Union.     Winchester,  Virginia,  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
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manufacturers,  a3  also  several  interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
rhiladelphia,  where  one-fourth  of  the  adult  males  belonged  to  the  classes 
which  could  properly  be  called  manufacturers.'  One  communication 
represents  that  the  manufactures  of  Iron  exceeded  all  others  in  Tirginia, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  exclusiye  of  the  household  manufactures  of 
every  kind.  In  ship-building,  Virginia  then  exceeded  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  merchaut  mills  her  progress  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State,  though  still  behind  some  in  that  class  of  machinery.  These 
branches  were  a  support  to  the  iron  interest.  Of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  llichmond  for  some  of  those  branches  of  manufacture  in 
Eiehmond.  ^j^j^j^  jj.  j^^^^  gj^^jg  ijgggme  gj,  prominent,  Mr.  Coxe  makes  the 
following  observation  at  a  time  when  tbe  coal  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  the  "Union  had  not  been  discovered:  "There  are  but  two  scenes  in 
the  Atlantic  counties  in  which  coal,  iron,  and  water-falls  are  yet  found 
together  in  abundance.  These  scenes  are  therefore  peculiarly  quaiiiied 
for  the  iron  branch  of  manufactures.  The  city  of  Richmond  on  the 
bank  of  James  river,  in  Virginia,  which  is  one  of  the  places  contem- 
plated, may  be  considered  in  a  permanent  view  as  having  an  incontestable 
natural  advantage  over  any  more  northern  seaport  in  this  interesting 
branch.  How  proitable  would  it  be  to  Virginia  were  all  her  pig  and 
bar  iron  passed  under  the  tilt-hammers  or  through  the  rolling  and  slit- 
ting mills  which  might  be  erected  at  that  place." 

North  Carolina. — In  the  Provinces  south  of  Virginia  the  manufac- 
ture of  Iron  was  not  attempted  either  as  early  or  as  extensively  as  in 
those  further  north.  And  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent 
ore  in  some  of  them,  and  plenary  facilities  for  its  manufacture,  the  pro- 
duction of  Iron  is  still  relatively  inconsiderable. 

Within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  probably  the  first  discovery  of  iron 
ore  in  this  country  was  made  by  the  colony  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  left  in 
E„,j,„.  August,  1585,  on  the  island  of  Eoanoke,  under  Captain  Lane, 
vioraiions.  j^mj^as,  and  Thomas  Heriot,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of 
Algebraic  notation.  Lane  and  his  men,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  golden 
discoveries,  which  was  certainly  as  excusable  in  that  age  as  in  this,  ex- 
plored the  country  along  the  Koauoke  and  on  both  sides  from  Elizabeth 
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river  to  the  Neus,  and  obtained  the  first  linowledge  of  several  indigenous 
productions,  such  as  tobacco,  maize,  the  potato,  and  sugar  cane.  At 
two  places,  one  fourscore  the  other  sixscore  furlongs  from  their  settle- 
ment, Heriot,  the  historian  of  the  Colony,  says  they  found  near  the 
water  side  rocky  ground,  "which,  by  the  trial  of  the  mineral  man,  was 
found  to  hold  iron  richly.  It  is  found  in  many  places  of  the  country 
else.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  it  may  be  allowed  for  a 
good  merchantable  commodity,  considering  there  the  small  charge  for 
the  labour  and  finding  of  men,  the  infinite  store  of  wood,  the  want  of 
wood  and  dearness  thereof  in  England,  and  the  necessity  of  ballasting 
ships.'"  Copper  and  silver  ornaments  were  found  with  the  natives,  who 
discovered  in  the  strangers  credulous  and  willing  listeners  to  many  fic- 
tions of  rich  mines  in  the  far  interior. 

The  second  charter  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  associates  in  1665. 
confirming  to  them  under  the  title  of  Carolina,  and  extending  the  former 
patent  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  two  Carolinas,  with  palatinate  rights 
and  jurisdictions,  granted  the  proprietaries  "all  veins,  mines,  and 
quarries,  as  well  discovered  as  not  discovered,  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and 
preeiona  stones,  and  all  other  whatsoever,  be  it  of  stones,  metals,  or  any 
other  thing  found  or  to  be  found  within  the  Province,  territory,  inlets, 
and  limits  aforesaid."  They  were  to  pay,  as  a  feudal  acknowledgment, 
a  rent  of  twenty  marks,  and  one-fourth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that  should 
be  found  therein. 

Though  less  important  every  way  than  the  baser  metals  contained 
within  it,  the  limits  of  this  patent  embrace  the  principal  gold -producing 
Q^ij  region  of  the  Atlantic  States.     If  the  proprietaries  made  any 

mines.  ^f^ovt  to  promote  the  discovery  of  the  precious  or  useful  ores 
the  metallurgie  knowledge  brought  to  the  investigation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  adequate  to  its  detection.  Although  many  of  the 
earlier  adventurers  doubtless  kept  a  vigilant  watch  for  traditional  treas- 
ures in  the  soil,  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  Caro- 
lina and  neighboring  States  were  found  to  hold  gold  and  silver  in 
appreciable  amount.  Gold  \\  first  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jefi'erson's  Notes 
as  a  knovra  constituent  of  the  porphyritic  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.  It  is  confined  in  the  United  States  to  the  newer  metamorphic 
series,  and  where  the  "  Appalachian  gold  field  "  crosses  the  westcni  part 
of  North  Carolina,  it  occurs  in  auriferous  quartz,  pyrites,  and  other 
crystalline  forms,  associated  with  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  barytes,  etc., 
some  of  them  also  in  useful  proportions.  It  is  not  known  how  early  it 
was  found  in  this  State,  but  a  large  lump  was  discovered  in  1199,  which, 
when  melted  at  the  Mint,  is  said  to  have  yielded   25  Ibsi  of  gold   23 

(I)  lleriot'e  Narrative  in  Dr.  Hawk's  Hijt.  N.  Caroliun,  L  laS. 
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carats  fine.  It  was  first  obtained  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  tliia 
State. ' 

Tlie  iron  orei  of  this  State  embrace  the  bog  deposits  of  the  alluvial 
seaboard  counties,  which  are  common  to  the  cretaceous,  tertiary,  and 
drift  formations  of  the  whole  Atlantic  slope,  and  to  similar 
formations  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  those  of  earlier  age  where, 
circumstances  are  favorable  to  their  deposition.  Beds  of  brown  liematitc 
ar  m  t  tt  'th  'n  th  id  d  newer  secondary  contignous  to  the  primary 
se  -Vt  E  ypt        th     Deep  river  coal  basin,  which  is  a  continua- 

tion f  th  B,  h  d  1  field,  fossil  or  black  band  ore  occurs  in  juxta- 
po  t  th  th  I      nd  in  workable  quantity.     The  middle  and 

no  th      t  m  t  rossed  by  three  considerable  belts  of  primary 

mag    t       p      1  dp  ritous  ore,  cliarged  in  many  places,  as  already 

ob  d  B  th  g  n  1  and  other  metals  in  economical  proportions. 
Som  f  th  h  b  long  worked  for  the  production  of  Iron.  In 
th  t  m  t  t  t  J  of  Carolina,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
ca  b  at  a  1  D  t  f  ssil  ores  come  up  in  the  upper  Silnrian  and 
De  y  t  ra  w  th      merous  beds  of  brown  hematite  on  the  lirae- 

sto  11  y   b  tw        th    mountain  ranges. 

ScTcral  Iron-works  were  in  operation  in  the  Province  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  some  of  which  were  put  oat  of  blast  by  that  event.  They 
ipon-  "'''■^  situated  on  the  primary  ore  belts  of  the  middle  and 

noricB.  western  districts,  principally  Salisbury,  on  branches  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  and  Dan  rivers.  John  Wilcox  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  furnace  and  Iron-works  on  Deep  Run  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It^ 
sit  m  T 

Co  m  m  Ap  p 


dt    b  tebeentbefirstbrneltca 
th    United  States.   Several 
f  th     S    te  produce  gold  in  rari- 
Hill  mines  in  Bono n  County  are  th         h  lat         w  th   other   metala.      Tho 

I9t  in  tha  Atlantic  States,  and  n  w  y    Id         p  j    Id     f  g  id  by  tlie  minas  of  tho 

ibout  8200,000  worth  annually.     It  th        St  t      induced  Congress  in  1838 

ractad  from  iron   pyrites  contained        tit  bi    h   tlire       branch    mints,   one   at 

lose  Elate,  quartz,  and  other  roolt,  wh    h  Ch    1  tt    N    th  (     olina,  oneatDahlonega, 

Korth  usually  from  one  to  tiiree  dollara  per     Georgia,  and  ona  at  New  Orleans,  tho  first 
jnaliHi,    and     occasionally     $1,000.       The     two  for  gold  coin  only. 
I    Davidson 
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on  the  treasury  for  £5,000  for  that  purpose.  At  Ore  Hill,  on  Deep 
river,  near  wbieh  Wilcox's  furnace  probably  stood,  and  in  Guilford 
County,  the  Chatham  or  eastern  belt  of  primitive  ores  furnishes  mag- 
netic, specular,  and  hematite  iron  in  great  quantity,  and  excavations  in 
their  neighborhood  show  them  to  have  been  mined  long  ago.  On  tlie 
western  belt  of  the  same  ores,  a  furnace  and  forge  was  also  built  before 
the  war  on  Buffalo  creek,  in  Cleveland  County,  not  far  from  King's 
mountain  on  the  southern  border  of  the  State.  A  bioomery  forge  near 
its  site  and  several  others  in  the  county  now  obtain  ore  from  a  magnetic 
vein  forty  feet  thick,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Lincoln,  rich  veins  of  this  ore  have  been  long  wrought, 
and  furnished  in  early  times  a  metal  of  high  repute.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  four  forges,  two  bloomcries,  and  two  furnaces,  were  iu 
operation  in  the  county.  One  of  the  furnaces,  the  Tesuvins,  built  in 
1195  was  on  Anderson's  creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Lincobton,  and,  having 
been 'rebuilt,  is  still  in  use.  In  Stokes  County,  where  these  ores  spread 
out  in  broad  seams  and  maintain  several  forges,  Iron-works  were  built 
on  Iron  creek,  and  conducted  with  spirit  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  A 
magnetic  ore  bank  was  early  opened  about  three  miles  from  Danbury 
and"  ten  miles  from  the  Dan  river  coal  basin.  Magnetic  ore  from  a  shaft 
near  the  town  yields  77  per  cent,  of  iron.  On  Snow  creek,  ten  miles 
Eortheast  of  Danbury,  a  bioomery  was  built  in  1780  ;  another  on  Town 
Fork,  ten  miles  southwest,  in  1796,  and  one  on  Tom's  river,  nineteen 
miles  west  of  the  same  place,  in  1791.  These  have  eaeh  been  rebnilt 
within  a  few  years,  and  all  but  the  last  are  still  in  operation.  In  Surry 
County,  where  Moravians  from  Pennsylvania,  many  of  them  tradesmen, 
made  settlements  as  early  as  1753,  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  years 
after  the  Revolution  near  the  Yadkin.  It  now  has  sis  forges  and  a 
furnace.  On  the  same  stream,  in  Wilkes  County,  a  forge  was  also  built 
near  the  same  time.  A  furnace  and  forge  was  erected  also  on  Trouble- 
some creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  to  work  up  iron  ore  found  in  several 
parts  of  it.  Catawba  County  contains  some  specular  iron  ore.  The 
remains  of  a  shaft  and  of  old  crucibles  and  furnaces  near  Trogden  moun- 
tain are  supposed  to  attest  the  misguided  enterprise  of  some  one  who, 
before  the  days  of  the  present  settlers,  was  tempted  by  the  deceptive 
lustre  of  the  specular  osyd  to  hope  for  certain  wealth. 

In  Burke  County,  Morgan  district,  twelve  miles  from  Morgantown, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  were  two  bloomeries  and  two  forges 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Twenty  miles  from  the  same  place 
was  also  a  lead  mine.' 

(1)  In  Linvills  mountain,  in  this  county,  has  been  fonna  accompanied,  as  in  Braiil 
tbe  rare  mineral  fleiible  spar  (ita  eolumile)      and  tlie  tfral  mountains,  by  diamonds,  et 
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The  name  of  the  Great  Iron  Mountain,  given  by  the  first  si 
that  portion  of  the  BUie  Ridge  which  is  prolonged  on  the  western  boun- 
wpBiorn  '^^'■y  of  "i'*  State,  indicates  their  Jfnowledge  of  its  great 
Torriiory.  abundance  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  red  and  brown  hematite. 
The  whole  region  is  rich  in  other  valuable  ores.  The  Hiwassee,  Dnck- 
town,  and  other  copper  mines  in  Poll;  County,  adjoining  the  Georgia 
line,  are  celebrated  as  among  the  richest  in  the  country,  affording  the 
bla<;k  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  copper  for  which  they  are  wrought  in  f,rcat 
amount.  Thev  are  equally  nch  in  hydrated  pero\yd  of  Iron  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyritifeioiis  rocks  and  carry  their  veins 
of  both  metals  into  the  btite  of  Georgia  A  fnrnace  wis  once  built  to 
smelt  iron  from  these  ores  Ihe  stieims  which  flow  westward  from  this 
elevated  dividing  ndge  into  the  gieat  valley  if  the  lenncssee  ^re  now 
studded  with  numerous  iron  works  The  haidv  emigrants  from  "Virginia 
and  neighboring  States  and  from  Europe  who  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  England  and  the  md  genous  Inlian  tril  es  pcnetiatcd  chiefly 
by  way  of  the  Cumheihnd  Gap  ii  to  the  fertile  hmestri  e  valley  of  the 
West,  erected  several  Inn  works  within  the  present  hmits  of  the  State 
before  it  ol  tamed  a.  separate  federal  existence  Their  first  operations 
appear  to  have  )  een  made  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Stite  on 
the  head  streams  of  the  Ilolsten  the  main  branch  of  the  Tennessee 
They  are  said  however  to  have  reiected  the  richest  of  the  brown  hema- 
tite ores  of  this  section  mistaking  it  for  the  bla  k  jack  (sulphuret  of 
zinc)  of  the  Enghsh  mineis 

A  blooraery  forge  was  built  m  1790  at  Emeryville  eight  m  les  south 
east  from  Wajihington  College  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Jones 
borough  in  "Wash  ngton  County  ani  district     It  is  now  knjivn 
East  Tenues-  as  the  Pleasant  Valley  Rolling  mill  and  i  ail  works,  to  w  Inch 
***  use  it  was  converted  in    1833.     At  Elizabeth  town,  on   Doe 

river,  a  branch  of  the  Watauga,  in  Carter  County,  the  bloomery  of 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  was  built  in  1795.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  similar  works.  A  blooraery  was  also  erected  on  Camp 
Creek,  of  the  Nolachucky,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Greenville,  Greene 
County,  in  1797.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1856,  and  still  makes  Iron  from 
hematite  in  its  neighborhood.  Wagner's  bloomery,  a  working  forge 
on  Roane's  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Taylorsville,  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  in  Jolinson  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1795.  Two  bloomeries  in  Jefferson  County,  the 
Mossy  Creek  forge,  ten  miles  north,  and  Dumpling  forge,  five  miles  west 
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of  Daiidridge,  were  built  about  the  same  jear,  and  were  both  abandoned 
nearly  fifty  yeara  ago. 

About  the  same  time,  if  not  earlier,  Mr.  David  Ross,  the  proprietor 
of  Iron-works  in  Campbeil  County,  Virginia,  erected  a  large  furnace 
and  forge  at  the  junction  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Holsten,  with  the  main 
stream  near  the  Virginia  line.  It  was  on  the  great  road  from  Knoxville 
to  Philadelphia.  A  blooraery  was  also  set  up,  at  this  time,  below  the 
month  of  the  Watanga,  and  another  25  miles  above  the  mouth  of  French 
Broad,  and  30  above  Knoxville.  Good  ore  was  found  in  several  places 
on  the  Holsten,  and  had  been  worked  to  advantage  in  one  or  two. 
Boats  of  25  tons  burden  could  ascend  to  Ross'  Iron-works,  nearly  1000 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  about  280  above  Nashville. 
At  Long  Island,  a  short  distance  above,  on  the  Holsten,  where  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  Tennessee  was  made  in  1775,  boats  were  built 
to  transport  Iron  and  castings  made  in  considerable  quantities  at  these 
works,  with  other  produce,  to  the  lower  settlements  and  New  Orleans. 
A  lead  mine,  yielding  15  per  cent,  of  metal,  was  worked  on  the  French 
Broad,  and  galena  was  found  elsewhere  in  the  valley.  Salt  was  made 
by  boihag  at  Campbell's  Salines,  10  miles  up  North  Holsten,  and  in 
1195,  several  tons  of  saltpetre,  collected  from  the  nitrous  caves  in  the 
county,  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  Coal  had  also  been  discov- 
ered not  far  from  Campbell's  Sahnes, 

Adventurers  had  also  passed  the  wilderness  between  these  frontier 
settlements  and  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  or  Laurel  mountains, 

and  had  founded  Nashville  in  1780.  In  the  sub-carboniferous 
wesi  TenoeB- limestone  region,  south  of  the  Cumberiand  river,  iron  ore  was 

discovered  a  few  years  later,  about  30  miles  below  Nashville, 
in  Mero  district.  Between  the  years  1190  and  1195,  a  charcoal  furnace 
was  erected  near  the  place,  on  the  iron  fork  of  Barton's  creek,  in  Dickson 
County,  and  seven  miles  west  of  Chariotte,  This  furnace,  called  Cum- 
berland, now  uses  steam,  and  made,  in  1851,  over  1,800  tons  of  eoid- 
blast  foundery  metal  out  of  brown  hematite.  This  part  of  the  State  is 
now  one  of  the  most  productive  in  charcoal  Iron  in  the  country.  The 
hematized  carbonate  ores  of  the  coal  series  here  furnish  abundant  out- 
crops, throughout  an  area  115  miles  long  by  about  50  hroad,  across  the 
entire  State,  and  occupying  about  a  dozen  counties,  between  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers,  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water-power, 
and  with  mineral  coal  easily  accessible.  The  ore  is  worked  chiefly  by 
open  quarries,  and  levels  in  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  which  project  namerons 
digitations  and  knobs  of  ferruginous  material  into  the  valleys  and  ravines 
along  the  several  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  great  valley.  These  ore  banks 
furnish  the  argillaceous  carbonate,  changed,  by  exposure  to  the  hydrona 
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peroxjd,  in  a,  Tariety  of  forms,  from  the  moat  compact  Jiver  ore  to 
masses  of  lioney-comb,  and  oclireous  brown  bematite,  granular,  iiodnlar, 
pot,  and  pipe  ores.  These  varieties  also  strew  the  surface  in  many 
places,  and  yield  of  metallic  Iron  frequently  OTcr  60  per  cent.  Though 
often  containing  sulphur  and  other  modifying  elements,  thej  make,  we 
believe,  a  better  quality  of  Iron  than  the  clay  iron-stone  of  the  English 
coal  measures,  from  which  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  limonites  diffei 
somewhat  in  constitution,  and  in  geological  relations.  They  are  par 
ticularly  abundant  in  Stewart,  Davidson,  and  in  one  or  two  other  coqu- 
ties  in  the  angle  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  where 
an  extensive  iron  business  is  done.  The  ores  at  tJie  eastern  base  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains  are  principally  of  tlie  red  fossil iferous  variety. 
These  valuable  deposits  extend,  aiso,  southward  into  Alabama,  where 
they  are  wrought  to  some  extent.  The  Iron  and  coal  deposits  of  West- 
ern Tennessee  and  Kentucliy  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  almost  illimitable  masses  of  rich  magnetic,  and  specular 
Iron  ore  contained  in  the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri, 
and  those  of  the  northwest  form  a  vast  future  resource  for  the  great 
Mississippi  basin,  the  development  of  which  has  yet  only  just  begun. 

Engaged,  like  her  sister  provinces  of  the  South,  during  colonial  times, 
principally  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  grain,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
etc.,  which  were  their  staple  exports,  Carolina  had  made  no  great  pro- 
gress in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  derived  her  principal  supplies  of  raetal- 
Jie,  and  other  manufactured  wares,  from  England.  The  imputse  given  to 
domestic,  and  particularly  to  family  manufactures,  by  the  suspension  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  events  of  the  war,  was  considerable.  The  necessity 
of  this,  early  forced  itself  upon  the  Convention  and  Congress  of  the 
Province. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Newbern,  on  the  3d  April,  1715,  re- 
solved, "  from  common  prudence  and  regard  for  the  Colony,"  to  encourage 
arts,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of  economy,  and  to 
use  their  inSnence  to  that  end.  With  this  view,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, on  the  10th  September  of  the  same  year,  endeavored  to  stimulate 
several  branches  of  the  most  needful  manufactures,  including  that  of  salt- 
petre and  gunpowder,  by  a  series  of  premiums. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  to  prepare  for 

making  nails,  the  sum  of  £250  was  pledged,  provided  it  were  set  to 

work,  and  slit  five  tons  of  Iron,  within  two  years  from  that 

Koiune-mui  ^.^^^     ^  farther  sum  of  £200  was  offered  for  the  second  mill 

put  in  operation  in  hke  manner. 

The  sum  of  £50  was  offered  for  the  first  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards, 
worth  two  shillings  a  pair,  manufactured  iu  the  province,  of  wire  made 
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and  drawn  in  the  province,  and  alike  premium  for  the  first  hundred  pairs 
of  wool  cards,  worth  Ibd.  a  pair,  made  within  twelve  months. 

The  manufacture  of  pins  and  needles  was  encouraged  bj  the  ofi'er  of 
£50  for  the  Hrst  twenty-live  dozen  of  the  former,  equal  to  British  imported 
pins,  costing  Is.  6d.  a  dozen;  and  to  the  mannfacturer  of  the  first  25,000 
needles,  sorted  from  one  to  twelve  inclusive,  and  equal  to  needles  from 
Great  Britain  of  the  price  of  2s.  Qd.  sterling  per  thousand,  the  same  re- 
ward, if  made  within  twelve  months. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  furnace  for  manufactaring  good  mer- 
chantable steel,  equal  in  goodness  to  British  steel,  £100,  provided  it  was 
set  to  work,  so  as  actnally  to  make,  within  eighteen  months, 
one  ton  of  steel.     For  the  second  steel-furnace,  erected  in  like 
manner,  £^5. 

A  premium  of  £500  was  offered  to  any  person  who  would  build  a 
furnace  for  manufacturing  good  merchantable  pig-iron,  and  hollow  iron- 
ware, and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  nse  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province — proof  of  its  adequate  accomplishment  to  be 
presented  to  the  Council  within  two  years. 

The  sura  of  £250  was  pledged  for  the  erection  of  a  paper-mill ;  £100 
and  £50  respectively  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woolen  ni'  '  linen 
cloth  manufactures,  £150  for  the  erection  of  a  salt-work  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  £150  for  the  extraction  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  refined  sulphur, 
fit  for  gunpowder. 

In  the  following  April,  the  Provincial  Assembly,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  means  of  providing  ammunition  and  warlike  stores, 
adopted  measures  to  promote  the  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  salt- 
petre works  and  a  powder-mill,  in  Halifax  County,  and  of  salt-works  in 
the  province. 

Commissioners  were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  in  the  districts  of 
Washington,  Newbern,  Edenton,  Halifax.  Hillsborough,  and  Salisbury, 
empowered  to  direct  the  establishment  in  their  reipective  dis 
tricts,  of  good  and  sufficient  m  k  t  a  d  ba  onet  1  th  b 
purpose,  they  were  to  collect  togeth  51  tie  gu  rath  an  1  the 
mechanics  accustomed  to,  or  capable  of  a  t  n  n  s  h  man  f  t 
and  to  employ  them  at  the  public  ex[  li    y     e  e  to  1      pa  d  fo 

each  complete  musket  and  bayonet  ma  1   a        d  ng  t    th    p  b  i  pat 

tern,  not  over  £5,  and  each  district  was  allowed  to  draw  on  the  treasury 
for  £1,000,  for  that  end. 

For  easting  cannon  and  shot,  Wilcos  Fornace,  on  Deep  Bun,  or  one 
in  Guilford  County,  was  to  be  fitted  up  as  before  mentioned.' 

(1)  Anier.  Arcbivea,  4th  Strie?,  vu!.  i.  £70  ;  vol,  iU.  209,  210;    vul,  v.  I3S8.     Sth  Ser., 
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On  the  representation  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  district 
of  Hillsborough,  for  the  above  object,  that  Iron  proper  for  guns  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  State,  and  that  the  provincial  ciirrencj  would  not 
purchase  it  in  any  other,  the  Council  of  Safety,  ia  October  of  the  same 
year,  granted  them  aa  order  for  £100  on  the  Continental  treasury,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  contingent  (£1,000)  voted  by  Congress  to  the  State 
for  that  purpose.' 

How  far  these  measures  were  successful  in  promoting  the  particular  ob- 
jects intended,  does  not  appear.  At  Salem,  in  the  Moravian  settiemeut 
of  Wachovia,  in  Stokes  County,  a  paper-mill  was  estabhshed,  previous  to 
1191,  and  aided  by  a  loan  from  the  State.  It  was  the  most  remote  from 
the  sea  of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Coxe  states  that  no  such 
manufactures  as  those,  established  by  the  tradesmen  of  the  piace,  existed 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  equally  distant  {300  miies)  from  the  coast. 
Shipbailding  was  actively  carried  on  in  some  of  the  ports,  and  it  is 
probable  that  wrought  nails,  hoes,  axes,  etc.,  were  made  in  considerable 
quantities  by  slave  labor  and  otherwise.  But,  notwithstanding  a  consid- 
erable emigration  of  European  mechanics,  after  the  war,  and  a  household 
manufacture  in  the  interior  counties,  amounting  to  more  than  their  con- 
sumption of  imported  manufactures,  the  State  still  remained  essentially 
agricultural,  and  depended  on  foreign  sources  for  its  principal  supplies 
of  all,  except  the  coarsest  metallic  wares.  Its  recent  progress,  particu- 
larly within  the  last  decennium,  in  the  Iron  branches,  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

SoL'TQ  Carolina. — Of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  South  Carolina, 
there  is  not  much  to  record  in  this  place,  as  well  on  account  of  the  lute 
commencement,  and  limited  extent  of  that  industry  within  the  period 
under  review,  as,  from  the  absence  of  accessible  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  appears  not  to  have  begun  in  the  province  until  after  the  diffi- 
culties with  Great  Britain  rendered  a  separation  probable.  Various 
causes  have  retarded  its  development  until  the  present  time.  The 
genius  of  the  people  inchned  thera  wholly  to  agriculture.  The  profits  of 
servile  labor  in  the  maritime  sections  of  the  South,  furnished  the  means 
of  purchasing  every  description  of  manufacture  which  could  minister  to 
convenience  or  luxury.  Skilled  labor  was  ilear,  and  met  with  little  en- 
couragement, and  the  expense  of  Iron-works  was  more  profitably  in- 
vested in  land  and  slaves.  With  the  small  farmers  of  the  interior,  the 
demand  for  Iron  and  its  manufactures  was  limited,  and  confined  to  the 
coarser  descriptions  of  wares,  mnch  of  which  was  mannfactured  among 

(1)  Amer.  ArcLives,  41b  Scries,  vol.  i.  270;  voL  iii.  209,  210  j  vol.  V.  1336.     Slh  Scr,, 
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them.  The  mineral  resources  of  tbe  State,  thoagh  not  extensive,  are, 
Devertheless  adequate  to  a  considerable  production  of  Iron,  and  other 
facilities  are  quite  ample.  Yet  these  still  remain  but  partially  improved 
under  the  overshadowing  importance  of  one  great  commercial  article, 
which  has  displaced  nearly  ail  the  early  staples  of  Carolina,  and  appro- 
priated most  of  the  prodnctivo  forces  of  the  State. 

In  adddidon  to  the  bog  ore  deposits  of  the  tertiary  formation  of  the 
tide-water  section,  the  primitive  series  of  the  high  country  toward  the 
ir  0  ^''*^  Ridge,  afford  considerable  quantities  of  magnetic  and 
specular  Iron  ore.  One  of  the  belts  of  magnetic  oxyd,  before 
mentioned  as  traversing  the  central  counties  of  North  Carolina,  crosses 
the  divisional  line  on  the  north  side  of  King's  mountain,  into  York, 
Spartanburg,  and  Union  districts,  and  furnished  several  valuable  ore 
banks  on  Broad  river  and  its  branches.  Magnetic  ore  is  also  found  in 
Chester  and  Abbeville  districts.  The  ore  is  imbedded  in  talcose  slate, 
and  is  underlaid  by  flexible  spar  and  limestone.  It  is  of  three  varieties, 
the  dark  pulverulent  kind,  in  favor  with  iron-makers  for  its  facile  workin" 
and  smelting,  the  richer  granular  semi-crystalline  ore,  yielding  60  per 
cent.,  and  the  pure,  compact,  highly  magnetic  peroxyd,  yielding  63  per 
cent  of  Iron.  Outeropa  of  red  oxyd,  and  specular  iron  ore,  are  also  de- 
scribed as  contained  in  a  belt  of  mica  slate,  overlying  the  talc  slate  is 
which  the  gray  magnetic  osyd  beds  are  found,  and  extending  from  both 
sides  of  King's  mountain,  across  the  line  into  Union  and  York  districts. 
The  same  kind  of  ore  ia  abundantly  met  with  on  the  north  side  of 
Gelky's  mountain,  and  in  some  other  places.  Nearly  all  the  iron-works 
in  the  State  are  in  this  region,  having  their  ore  banks  of  greater  or  less 
thickness  in  these  primary  elates.  And  here  the  first  funiaees  and  forges 
in  the  State  were  built.  Iron  pyrites  is  also  an  invariable  constituent  of 
the  gold  bearing  rocks  of  Carolina.  Several  mines  of  the  latter  metal 
Gold  ''^^^  '^*^"  "'""'"g'"'  '^  ''lis  State ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 

tlie  Dorn  mine,  discovered  a  few  years  ago,- which  gave  promise 
of  extraordinary  productiveness,  they  have  been  far  less  prolific  in  gold 
than  those  of  neighboring  States. 

Cobalt,  which  is  found  in  but  few  places  in  the  United  States,  is  met 
with  at  Silver  Bluflf,  on  the  Savannab  river  below  Augusta.'    There  is, 
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also,  some  silver,  lead,  and  copper  in  the  State,  but  little  sliiU  was  used 
in  their  extraetion  in  early  times. 

The  first  Iron-works  in  South  Carolina  are  stated,  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  upper  country  by  a  Mr.  Buffington,  in  the  year 
piKtirun-  1113,  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  tories,  during  the 
work..  Revolutionary  war.  The  Carolinas  suffered  much  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  contest,  and  the  battles  of  King's  moantain  and  the 
Cowpens  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore  district  above  men- 
tioned.    Several  forges  and  furnaces  were  erected  after  the  peace. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  in  1115,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  influential  citizens,  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
to  talte  into  consideration  the  state  of  manufactures,  and  report  what 
branches  were  proper  to  be  encouraged  and  established  in  the  colony, 
and  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  They  reported,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent,  aTid  the  Congress  thereupon 
resolved  to  offer  premiums  of  £200,  £150,  £100,  and  £50  to  the  persous 
who  should  erect  the  first  four  saltpetre  works  in  the  province,  and  pro- 
duce fifty  pounds  of  good  merchantable  saltpetre  each  ;  and  like  sums  for 
OS  many  works  for  refining  sulphur,  on  producing  100  lbs  of  sulphur,  of 
which  the  public  would  purchase  all  that  was  made,  at  5s.  per  ib. 

To  encourage  the  Iron  manufacture,  a  premium  of  £1,000  was  offered 

for  the  erection  of  a  bloomery  in  the  colony  that  should  first  produce 

one  ton  of  good  bar-iron.     For  the  second  and  third  forges  of 

the  same  kind,  the  sums  of  £800  and  £100,  respectively,  were 

promised,  the  premiums  to  be  paid  over  and  above  the  common  price  of 

Iron. 

The  sum  of  £500  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  each  of  the  first  three 
works  erected  for  manufacturing  good  bar  steel,  on  their  producing, 
severally,  five  hundred  pounds  of  steel. 

A  premium  of  £100  was  set  apart  for  the  manufacturer  of  the  first 
1000  lbs.  of  nail-rods,  made  at  a  proper  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  erected 
by  him  in  the  colony,  over  and  above  the  common  price  of  such  iron. 

The  sum  of  £150  currency,  in  addition  to  the  common  price,  was 
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offered  to  the  person  who  would  make  fifLj  large  and  snbstantial  gnn- 
locks,  of  the  kind  commonly  called  bridle-locks,  which  sold  at  358.  to  40s. 
each,  the  mannfactarer  engaging  to  proceed  in  the  business. 

For  the  first  proper  work  erected  for  manufacturing  lead,  the  owner, 
on  producing  1000  lbs.  of  lead  made  thereat,  was  to  receive  £500,  and 
suras  of  £200  and  £100  were  appropriated  for  the  next  two 
works  which  produced  each  a  like  quantity. 

Sums  of  £300  and  £200  were  pledged  for  the  first  two  salt-works 
erected,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  cottons  tlie  same  pre- 
miums were  given  aa  had  been  allowed  by  an  Act  of  the  Genera!  As- 
sembly, in  niO,  and  for  woolens  in  proportion.' 

The  pressure  ai'ising  from  the  interruption  of  a  prosperous  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies,  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Bill  for  restraining  the 
trade  of  the  Soathern  Colonies,  passed  in  March  of  that  year;  the  gen- 
eral resentment  of  the  revenue  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  stimnlus  thus 
applied  by  the  local  authorities,  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  some 
good  influence  npon  domestic  industry  :  how  far  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
eteel,  nails,  guns,  etc.,  were  promoted,  we  have  no  meansof  knowing. 

Four  or  five  years  after  the  peace,  Iron-works,  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
were  erected  in  Tork  County,  in  the  district  of  Camden,  on  a  creek  fiow- 
Cimdoii  '"8  '"'^  ^^^  Catawba  or  "VVateree,  and  about  two  miles  west  of 
iroo-worti.  |.||g  river.  They  consisted  of  the  -Era  furnace,  built  in  1781, 
and  the  Etna,  erected  the  following  year.  They  were  on  the  road  leading 
from  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Yorkville.  Ore  wliich  was  easily 
smelted,  was  abundantly  obtained  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles  from  the 
works.  It  was  obtained,  massive,  in  such  quantity  above  the  surface, 
that  it  was  thought  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  resort  to  shafts  or  levels 
for  half  a  century.  The  only  preparation  it  required  was  roasting. 
Hesta  of  ochre  and  seed  ore  were  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  The 
metal  was  esteemed  good  for  mill-irons,  hammers,  and  machinery  gener- 
ally, and  for  hollow-ware.  It  also  made  tolerable  bar-iron,  and  was  tried 
for  steel  with  promises  of  success.  Mr.  William  Hill,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  the  works,  devised  a  new  blowing  apparatus.  By  the 
aid  of  simple  and  cheap  machinery,  and  a  fall  of  water,  he  contrived,  it  is 
said,  to  blow  "  all  the  fires,  both  of  the  forges  and  furnaces,  so  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  use  of  wheels,  cylinders,  or  iny  other  kind  of  bellows." 
He  thus  obviated,  likewise,  all  accidents  from  freezing. 

The  nearest  landing  to  these  works,  in  1795,  was  at  Camden,  70  miles 
below.  The  jiroprictors  of  the  works,  with  others,  had,  previous  to  that 
year,  obtained  a  charter  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Catawba  to  the 

{!)  Am.  Areh,,  lib  Ser.,  vol.  iv.  65,  II,  12. 
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North  Carolina  line,  and  another  charter  from  that  State  empowered 
them  to  extend  their  improvements  80  miles  further  within  its  hordera, 
which  would  enable  boats  of  30  tons  to  come  within  two  miles  of  the 
fornace.  By  opening  the  navigation  of  the  creek,  they  could  go  quite  up 
to  the  works,  which  were  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit.  A  canal, 
along  the  same  river,  afterward  formed  an  important  outlet  to  the  Iron- 
works of  North  Carolina. 

These  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  Iron-works  in  operation  in  the 
State  at  that  time.  Others  were  soon  after  erected,  in  different  places, 
inclading  several  in  the  mountain  district  of  Washington,  where  Iron, 
the  only  article  made  for  sale  to  any  extent,  was  manufactured,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  as  cheap  and  good  as  the  imported.  Bar-iron 
had  long  been  wrought  up,  by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  upper  country,  into 
plowshares,  hoes,  axes,  and  farming  utensils  of  all  kinds.  Some  rifles 
were  also  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  considerable  zeal  was 
manifested,  about  the  year  1790,  to  enconrage  domestic  manufactures. 
Cotton,  flax,  and  woolen  machinery,  of  the  improved  construction,  were 
soon  after  set  in  operation,  and  flour-mills,  and  similar  works  were  under- 
taken upon  an  enlarged  scale.  The  country  people  already  manufactured 
a  large  proportion  of  their  own  clothing  and  necessary  supplies.  In  the 
lower  maritime  and  plantation  districts  they  still  remained  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Northern  provinces  and  European  commerce. 

Carolina,  during  its  colonial  state,  had  enacted  several  general  laws  to 
encourage  the  arts  and  the  introduction  of  useful  machines  and  engines 
for  the  benefit  of  its  principal  staples,  which  were  also  fostered  by  the 
parent  government.  Between  the  years  1732  and  1756,  legislative  en- 
couragement was  extended  by  the  Assembly  to  four  different  persona,  for 
machines  for  pounding  and  cleaning  rice.  Under  the  Old  Confederation, 
iu  1784,  a  low  was  passed,  securing  to  authors  and  inventors  of  useful 
machines  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors,  and  a  number  of  persons 
availed  themselves  of  its  immunities,  previous  to  the  transferor  such  powers 
to  Congress,  in  1 788.  The  invention  of  "Whitney  met  with  a  more  liberal 
appreciation  iu  this  State  than  in  some  others  not  less  benefited  by  his 
genius.  But,  though  legislatures  may  do  much  to  encourage  or  obslroct 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  they  can  rarely  create  the  enterprise  which  gives 
them  vitality,  where  the  general  sentiment  is  not  in  their  favor,  and  free- 
dom of  labor  is  wanting  to  secure  its  rewards.  Where  the  mechanic  arts 
do  not  flonrish,  the  manufaetnre  of  Iron  cannot  be  expected  to  prosper. 

Geobgia. — In  Georgia,  adjoining  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee,  are 
now  several  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling-mills.  But  in  this,  the  youngest 
of  the  original  States,  with  staples  and  industry  similar  to  those  of  Caro- 
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Una,    the  manufacture  was  of  still    later   introduction,      Tlie    mineral 

resources  of  tbe  State  in  iron,  gold,  and  coal,  are  very  ample.     They 

MinotEii  ''^  '"  t''^  northern  mountainous  districts  of  the  State,  among 

tesooicM.  jjjg  terminal  and  outlying  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  chain.     The 
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General  Observations. 

The  facilities  possessed  bj  the  colonists  in  the  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  fuel,  and  water-power  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  and  their 
early  entrance  upon  the  business  were  differently  regarded  in  England, 
according  to  the  yiews  taken  of  the  ultimate  elFects  npon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  parent  state.  The  jealousy  of  those  classes  who  were 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  description  of  mannfactares  in  the 
dependencies,  particularly  those  in  the  Iron  interests,  procured,  as  early 
as  ins,  when  Iron  first  began  to  be  received  from  America,  a  prohibition 
Briiish  °f  ^^^  manufacture  of  any  iron  wares,  or  of  bar-iron,  or  nail 
LagLsiiiion.  |,^jg^  [jy  forges  or  other  works.  In  February,  1131-3,  when 
returns  of  the  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Colonies  were  made  by  the  gov- 
ernors, in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  New  England 
was  reported  to  have  six  furnaces,  and  nineteen  forges,  one  slitting-mill, 
and  a  nail  factory.  In  Massachusetts,  iron-works  had  existed  for  many 
years,  but  did  not  supply  one-twentieth  part  of  the  Iron  required  for  the 
country's  use.  There  were  Iron  mines  in  Rhode  Island,  but  not  one- 
fourth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own  use.  There  is  no  account  of  iron- 
works in  the  other  Colonies,  and  the  returns  probably  give  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  enterprise  of  the  provinces  in  this  branch. 

Much  discussion  arose,  in  173T,  respecting  l.ho  policy  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  Iron  and  hemp  from  the  Colonies,  and  petitions  in  favor 
of  the  plan  were  presented  to  Parliament. 

It  was  urged  that  England  then  imported  20,000  tons  of  foreign  Iron, 
annually,  15,000  tons  of  which  were  from  Sweden,  costing  £150,000  in 
money,  and  5,000  tons  from  Russia,  most  of  which  was  also  paid  for  in 
specie.  All  this,  it  was  said,  could,  with  a  little  encouragement,  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Colonies,  of  equal  quality,'  and  could  be  paid  for  in  Brit- 
ish manufactures,  at  a  saving  of  £180,000,  annually,  in  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  this  amount  could  be  much  increased  by  such  encouragement. 
The  amount  of  bar-iron  then  made  in  England,  was  computed  at  18,000 
tons,  annually,  and,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  cord  woort,  produced 
by  Iron-works,  could  not  be  increased ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  wood, 
employed  in  refining  American  pig-iron,  wonld  produce  a  much  greater 

(I)  From  copies  of  several  returns  made  Majeafy's  yard,  at  Deplford  for  trial,  and  one 

to  the  CommisEioijers  of  tha  Navy  bj  the  ton  of  it  sent  to  oaclk  of  the  other  yards, 

officers  of  the  several  Navy  Yards,  pursuant  The  first  cerliEcate  received  waa  from  Wool- 

toanorderoftheHouB8ofCommons,of4tli  nioh,  dated  Sept.  8,  1135,  and  waa  as  fol- 

Maroh,  1736,  it  appears  that  a  warrant  for  lows; 

six  toos  of  Amerioan  bar-iron,  of  different  "We  have  lately  received,  from  His  Ma- 

Borls,  imported  by  a  Mrs.   Crowley,  frota  jestj's  yard  ot  Deptford,  barr-icon  Batts  of 

AmciicB,  naj  ^ven  in  July,  1735,  to  Uis  tno  and  u  quarter  inches  broad,  and  half  ita 
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quantity  of  i                   T 

g          1           1              ft               p 

sow,  and  ba             h  mj      t 

Id  i    tl          t    ff   t    1              f  p 

Tenting  sncf            fact 

Id     t    f          th  th                  d      gl  t 

prove  as  be     S     U    th    k 

fed  m        th    1        t            t          d  p  t  1    1    d 

done,  since  1103      T     tl 

d    t          p     ).       a  tl    t     d  ty    1      Id  1 

laid  on  all  I          rap    t  d 

t    tl      C  1           f    m  F      p         d           id 

tional  duty           U  b 

mp    t  d      t     E  gl     d           pt  tl    t  f    m 

America,  wl  1          tl         m 

t  m      h          t    g  d  ty        Am             1 

(viz.,  £2  Is    6     df   p      t 

b           d39rf         pg          }lld 

be  repealed     F    m  th     pp 

t          f  1     p    p     t         f  I              k          1 

woodlands,  and  other  causes 

!,  the  scheme  did  not  become  a  law  at  that 

Tile  representations  of  the  merchants,  however,  and  of  the  agents  and 
friends  of  the  Colonies,  at  length  so  far  prevailed  that,  in  1750,  an  Act 
(23  Geo.  II)  was  passed  for  the  enconragement  of  the  impor- 
^'"°  '  ■  tation  of  pig-iron  from  the  British  Colonies  in  America.  After 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  adverse  nature  of  the  trade  with  Sweden,  which, 
after  being  paid  in  money  for  the  principal  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  expended  it  in  purchasing  her  supplies  of 
France  and  other  States,  and  also  into  the  importation  of  Iron  from 
America,  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  of  which  Charles  Townsend 
was  chairman,  resolved  that  the  duties  on  pig  and  bar-iron  from  America 
should  be  repealed.  The  bill  entitled  "an  Act  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  pig  and  bar-iron  from  his  Majesty's  Plantations  in  America, 
etc.,"  provided,  "That  pig-iron  made  in  the  British  Colonies,  in  America, 
may  be  imported,  duty  free,  and  bar-iron  into  the  port  of  London ;  no 
bar-iron,  so  imported,  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  to  be  landed  at  any 
other  port,  except  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards  ;  and  not  to  be 
carried  beyond  ten  miles  from  London."  While  the  production  and 
exportation  of  bar  and  pig-iron  were  thus  encouraged,  another  clanse  in 
the  bill  was  designed  to  arrest  the  manufacture,  at  that  stage.  It  en- 
acted, "That  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1150,  no  mill,  or 
other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  Iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work 

Inch  tbick— IS  cut.  0  qrs.  4  niB.,Bqii[ires  of         The  refnrn  from  the  Dthar  jarde  gonerally 

aevBn  eigths  of  nn   inch— 5  eivL  0  qra.  12  sgreed  in  rapresenting  tho  American  Iron 

lbs.,  importad  bj  Mrs.  Crowley  from  Amer-  as,  in  ull  respocls,  eqnn.1  in  goodnass  and 

ica;  and,  pursuBat  W  jour  warrnnt  of  the  value  lo  the  boat  SwBdoBlron.eicepting  one 

11th  July,  173a,  have  made  Bnfficient  tryal  lot  of  Philadelphia  and  Maryland  iron,  tried 

of  each  of  the  aorta,  find  tbe  said  irnn  to  be  at  Deptford,  which  proved  brittle,  and  was 

Terygood,  and  fit  for  His  Majesty's  service;  returned  to  Mrs.  Crowley  again.— &r,-ceBor'i 

superior,  in  every  respect,  to  Sweed'a  Iron,  Hiit,  of  the  Iron  Trade,  Appendix  B. 
and,  in  our  opinion,  worth  £17  10<.  6oJ.  per 
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with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  anr  furnace  for  making  steel  shall  he  erected,  or 
after  such  erection,  continued  m  any  of  lis  Majesty's  Colouies'of 
America,"  under  a  penalty  of  ±200  This  prohibition  ^as  an  enor- 
mous injustice  to  the  Coloniea,  and  was  reasontbly  complained  of  hv 
them. 

The  governors  of  the  Colonies  were  ordered  to  make  retnrns  to  Gov 
ernment  of  slitting  miils,  plating  forges,  and  steel  furnaces  in  the  Col 
oiiies,  which  was  done  in  the  following  jear  The  clause  in  the  bill  re 
quiring  the  governors  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to  cause  any 
snch  mills,  forges,  or  furnaces  to  be  abated  within  SO  dajs,  or  to  for 
feit  the  sum  of  ±500,  gave  particular  offense  in  the  Colonies  The 
proposition  to  suppress  them  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  small  ma 
jority. 

Certificates  were  returned,  with  the  following  results  Massachn- 
Eetts  Bay  contained  Uo  slitting  and  rolling  mills,  Pennsylvania  one 
and  New  Jersey  one,  not  then  in  use  Of  plating-forges,  to  work  with  a 
tilt-hammer,  Massachusetts  contained  one  ;  Connecticut  sis  ;  New  York 
one ;  New  Jersey  one,  not  in  use  ;  Pennsylvania  one  ;  and  Maryland  one, 
with  two  hammers.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  had 
each  one  steel  furnace,  and  Pennsylvania  two. 

The  first  Iron  imported  from  the  British  American  plantations  was 
from  Nevis  and  St.  Christophers,  in  the  year  ITIT,  and  in  the  following 
coioQiai  Iron  J^^''.  ^  small  lot  of  3^  tons  was  received  from  Virginia  and 
B=po"s.  Maryland.  Of  the  amount  received,  if  any,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  we  have  no  account.  The  amount  of  Iron  imported  from  the 
Continental  Colonies,  subject  to  the  above  duty,  from  1728,  when  its 
regular  exportation  appears  to  have  begun,  to  the  date  of  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment, compiled  from  Scrivener's  Tables  from  the  Custom  Houso 
Returns : — 
40 
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The  repeal  of  the  duty  elicited,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  varions 
remonstrances  and  representations  from  iron  masters,  proprietors  of 
woodlands,  merchants,  and  otliers  in  England,  whose  interests  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  its  provisions.  The  interest  manifested  by  tliese 
classes  in  tlie  subject  shows  that  the  provincial  Iron -manufacture  was 
thus  early  regarded  as  a  rival  to  that  of  the  mother  country. 

Iron-masters,  tanners,  and  owners  of  coppices  in  the  neighborhood  of 
8in.ffield  were  alike  apprehensive  that  the  Iron-works  erected  at  great 
Diacnasion  expense  would  be  ruined;  the  laborers  be  rendered  destitute 
renened.  ^j.  f^^pgij  |q  emigrate  ;  and  the  tanneries  be  left  without  bark 
from  the  woods  remaining  uncnt,  or  the  land  being  converted  to  tillage, 
nnless  the  number  of  forges  should  be  increased  and  of  furnaces  h 


by 


d  tyf 


whl   tl 


pi  d  cheapness 

11  th     B  t  h,  and  thus 

d       1     h  II    dependent 

t  w     Id  p    babiy  decay, 

1  m      }       The  irou- 

h      h     d  I    titioned  in 

d  t     tl  I  nisls,  who 

11        hglgqtt         fth  pi        fP    tish  manu- 

fac  11  J     t  t  f  I        f    m  4  Id        more  affect 

the  Iron-works  and  freeholders  than  the  same  quantity  from  any  other 

country,  and  the  home  production  was  not  more  than  half  the  amount 
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required.  At  tlie  same  time,  they  prayed  that  tlie  erection  of  slitting 
or  roiling  mills  or  plating- forge 3  might  be  prohibited,  as  an  interference 
with  British  manufactures.  It  was  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  this  class 
and  merchants  in  the  export  trade,  that  the  clause  was  inserted  witb 
that  yiew. 

In  1156,  the  society  of  merchant  adventarers  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
which  was  largely  engaged  in  colonial  trade,  petitioned  that  American 

bar-iron,  which,  bj  the  Act  of  the  23d  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
of  the  was  admitted  without  duty  into  the  port  of  London,  but  was 

not  allowed  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  more  than  ten  miles 
inland,  whereby  several  manufacturing  towns  were  deprived  of  its  use, 
and  the  outposts  lost  the  advantage  of  exporting  it,  might  be  imported 
duty  free  by  all  Ilis  Majesty's  subjects  This  produced  other  petitions, 
counter-petitions,  pamtihlets,  and  discussions,  which  evinced  a  deep 
national  interest  in  the  subject.  The  chief  opposers  of  the  measure  were 
those  interested  in  Iron-works  and  the  supply  of  fuel.  They  represented 
that  109  forges  in  England  and  Wales  (cirlusive  of  Scotland)  produced 
18,000  tons  of  iron,  and  consumed  198,000  cords  of  wood,  grown  on 
barren  land,  which  was  nearly  valueless  but  for  the  use  of  iron-works 
and  tanners ;  that  American  iron  could  never  supply  the  place  of  the 
Swedish  for  edge-tools,  anuhors,  chain  plates,  and  other  articles  for 
ship-building,  or  compete  with  Russian  iron  in  cheapness,  and  therefore, 
even  duty  free,  could  only  interfere  with  British  iron,  the  manufacture 
of  which  would  be  stopped  and  a  great  number  of  families,  dependent 
thereon,  be  reduced  to  beggary.  To  this  it  was  responded,  that  a  manu- 
facture is  much  more  valuable  than  the  raw  materials,  and  as  these  could 
not  be  produced  at  home  in  such  quantity  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  maintain 
the  manufacture,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  the  free 
importation  of  materials  if  it  should  arrest  their  production  in  the  island ; 
that  the  increased  attention  among  neighboring  nations  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rough  materials  rendered  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to  obtain 
them  at  a  lower  price  or  lose  the  manufacture  of  fine  articles  of  steel  and 
iron;  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  iron, 
or  make  it  necessary  for  the  iron-masters  to  reduce  their  price  by  raising 
up  a  rival  in  America ;  that  iron  could  not  be  produced  as  cheap  in 
the  plantations  as  in  England,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  and 
of  the  interest  on  capital,  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  especially 
in  time  of  war;  that  the  coppices  grew  on  barren  land,  unfit  for  tillage, 
and  improved  the  pasturage,  and  were  always  worth  something  for 
wood  or  timber,  and  therefore  the  tanners  had  nothing  to  fear. 

A  bill  was  at  length  reported  for  extending  the  privilege  of  importa- 
tion to  the  other  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  with  a  clause  for  the  relief 
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of  the  proprietors  of  coppice  woods,  passed  both  houses,  and  received 
the  rojal  assent  in  1151.  Tlie  House  also,  in  an  address  to  the  king, 
desired  that  returns  might  be  laid  before  them  at  the  next  session,  of 
the  quantity  of  Iron  imported  from  America  in  each  year  from  Christmas, 
1149,  to  January,  1T56,  of  which  the  following  is  a  statement : — 


Nf-   Knsl.od.      Mf-Tort, 

PO..=„..„I. 

"'■^l.T^-.r' 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  exported  to  Scotland  during 
the  last  sixteen  years  the  following  quantities,  viz. ; 


In  ten  years,  from  1739  to  1749,,.. 
In  sis  years,  from  1750  to  1756,... 


In  1765  a  further  modification  of  the  law  was  made,  allowing  the 
Colonies  to  ship  their  Iron  to  Ireland.  From  about  this  period  to  the 
Uevolution,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation,  espe- 
cially of  bar-iron,  as  appears  from  the  following  table. 


AMOUNT  OP    BAR  AND   PIO   IRON  EXPORTED   FROM  ALL  THE  CONTI- 
NENTAL  COLONIES  TO  ENGLAND  IN  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1761  TO  1778. 
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M  chlar  ro  steel  and  a  Is  were  nj  orted  nto  the  ColonieR  before 
the  nar  Py  far  the  larger  proport  on  of  ti  e  I  ar-iron  and  steel  went 
to  the  \e  V  Fngland  Colon  <i  and  of  the  nails  to  the  Southern 
'T  nil"  Pro  nee  Tie  steel  ad  na  la  n  ported  were  principally 
ua  ie  fr  m  S  ed  h  and  Eubs  an  I  n  as  being  tougher  and 
I  etter  than  tl  ose  ma  1  of  Bngl  sh  c  ke  r  n  Tor  several  years  before 
tleieacp  England  mi  rted  from  Russ  a  alone  an  average  of  30,000 
t  of  Iron  annually  so  greatly  had  the  I  un  works  increased  in  that 
country  n  tl  n  a  few  year  The  duty  on  fore  ^n  Iron  imported  into 
F  fjlaud  as  about  £  16s  Sd  a  ton  and  the  Irawback  on  exportation 
about  £2  10s.  a  ton.  In  Ireland  foreign  Iron  paid  10s.  a  ton  duty,  to 
which  a  duty  of  10s.  a  ton  was  added  on  manufactured  iron  exported  to 
the  Colonies.  No  drawback  waa  allowed  on  -foreign  iron  or  steel  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  from  March  25,  1111,  as  by  9th 
of  Queen  Anne.  Sails  of  foreign  Iron  were  shipped  in  large  quantities 
from  Glasgow  to  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  cost  15  per  cent,  more  than 
nails  from  Bristol  made  of  English  Iron. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  Iron, 
wrought  and  in  bars,  imported  by  the  Colonies  from  1710  to  1135. 
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With  the  Bevolation  terminated  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  over 

the  trade  and  manufactures  of  tlie  Colonies.     That  legislation,  which 

was  the  cause  of  the  separation,  had,  for  several  years  before 

?.Sn.™d.  the  war,  prodaced  numerous  efforts  in  the  Provinces  to  lessen 

"""'  the  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. The  market  for  their  pig-iron  being  cut  off  by  the  war,  and  the 
importation  of  British  iron  and  manufactures  necessariiy  suspended, 
capital  was  turned  to  the  creation  of  supplies  for  the  public  service,  and 
to  the  conversion  of  Iron  into  various  articles  of  ironmongery  previously 
imported.  The  production  of  steel  and  different  descriptions  of  hard- 
ware was  recommended,  and  in  some  cases  encouraged  by  bonnties,  by 
the  Oonera!  Congress  and  the  local  assemblies  or  conventions.  Many 
Iron-works  and  small  manufactories  were  called  into  existence,  some 
of  which  were  as  quickly  mined  by  the  flood  of  foreign  Iron  and  manu- 
factures at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  inefficiency  of  the  old  Confederation 
left  to  the  separate  legislatures  the  duty  of  protecting  their  interests  in 
this  respect  as  they  might  see  fit. 

A  dangerous  rivalry  to  British  iron  interests  was  apprehended  in  the 
American  States,  not  only  in  the  production  of  rough  iron,  from  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  also  in  the  articles  of 
steel  cutlery,  and  other  finished  products,  from  the  dexterity  of  Americans 
in  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  axes,  nails,  etc.  In  these  they  exceeded 
the  French  and  most  European  nations,  as  well  in  the  style  and  finish 
as  in  the  quality  of  their  articles,  being  made  from  the  best  iron,  which 
in  Europe  was  reserved  for  finer  manufactures  not  attempted  in  America. 
Some  of  the  political  writers  of  England  recommended  the  removal  of 
all  duties  on  foreign  iron  in  order  thereby  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
American  and  Russian  markets  for  her  manufactures  of  Iron, 

The  great  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  England  in  all 
branches  of  the  Iron-manufacture,  and  the  competition  springing  up  in 
Europe  and  America  in  the  production  of  raw  iron,  doubtless  prompted 
the  Act  of  1T85  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  61)  to  prevent,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  enticing  of  artificers  or  workmen  in  the  iron  and  stee!  manufactures 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  exportation  of  any  tools  used  in  these 
branches  to  any  place  beyond  the  seas.  This  .Act,  embracing  as  it  did 
not  only  nearly  every  description  of  tool,  engine,  or  machine,  or  parts 
of  such,  nsed  in  making  or  working  up  iron  and  other  materials,  bat  also 
the  models  and  plans  of  such  machiuery  and  implements,  created  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  many  new  branches  of  the  practical 
arts.      It    was   the    supplement    to    numerous    Acts   affecting   colonial 

manufactures. 

It  was  not  until  confticting  State  legislation,  an  almost  total  drain  of 
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Specie  for  foreign  manufactures,  a  worthless  national  currency — of  which 
several  thousand  pounds  eonld  only  purchase  a  ton  of  iron,  it  not 
being  lawful  to  refuse  it, — and  a  languishing  state  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, proved  the  necessity  of  endowing  Congress  with  power  to 
protect  the  national  industry  and  redeem  its  credit,  that  the  Iron-manu- 
facture and  its  allied  interests  received  any  protection  from  Government. 

The  Tariff  enacted  in  July,  1189,  laid  a  duty  higher  than  upon 
byini        most  other  articles  upon  slit  and  rolled  iron  and  castings,  steel, 

nails  and  spikes,  and  wool  cards,  and  a  few  articles  in  other 
branches,  evincing  thereby  the  disposition  of  its  framers  to  give  special 
encouragement,  limited  though  it  were,  to  those  important  interests. 
On  bar,  bolt,  and  pig  iron  the  rate  was  7i  per  cent,  on  the  invoice 
value.  "Upon  steel  the  duty  was  laid  at  half  a  cent  per  pound,  and 
npon  nails  one  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Report  on  Manufactures  in  1191,  stated  that 
manufactures  of  Iron,  though  generally  understood  to  be  extensive,  were 
found  to  bo  mnch  more  so  than  was  supposed.  Irou-worka  had  greatly 
increased,  and  were  much  more  profitable  than  formerly ;  the  price  of 
Iron  having  increased  from  about  $64  per  ton,  before  the  Hevolution,  to 
$80  a  ton  at  that  time.  The  rise  in  price  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
increased  manufactures  from  that  material.  He  recommended  special 
encouragement  to  this  branch  of  industry  by  increased  duties  on  foreign 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  and  by  the  establishment  of  national  armories 
for  the  public  service.  In  the  following  year,  the  duty  on  steel  was 
therefore  raised  to  $20  per  ton,  and  on  iron  cables  from  Great  Britain 
to  $30  a  ton.  The  tariff  on  rolled  iron  and  steel  imported  in  American 
vessels  was,  in  1794,  fixed  at  15  per  cent.,  on  hardware  at  10  per  cent., 
and  on  all  other  manufactures  of  Iron  at  15  per  cent,,  with  an  additiot 
of  10  per  cent,  when  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  rates  w era 
retained  until  1816,  when  the  tariff  was  adjusted  with  special  reference 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  of  which  the  iron  branch  received 
an  extraordinary  impulse  during  the  war  of  1813,  to  be  again  remarkably 
depressed  by  the  infiux  of  foreign  Iron  and  the  manufactures  of  that 
material. 
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